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ACROSS    EL'ROPi: 


Stockholm  to  Berlin 

Our  journey  bci^ins  at  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  my  native 
oa.ntry  Leavin-  Stockholm  by  train  in  the  evcnin<r  we 
travel  all  ni-ht  m  comfortable  sleeping-cars  and  arri\e"nevt 
iiiormn-  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Sucden,  the  port  of 
hvllebor-,  where  the  sunlit  waves  sweep  in  from  the  Baltic 
>ca. 

I  Icre  we  mi,e,dit  expect  to  have  done  with  railwav  travelling 
■tMd  we    rather    look    for    the    -uard   to  come  and  ope-i    the 
' Mrna-e  doors  and  ask  the  passen-crs  to  ali-ht.      Surely  it  is 
i.ot  intended  that  the  train  shall  -o  on  ri-ht  across  the  sea? 
W't  that  IS  actually  what    happens.       The    same    train    and 
t'le  same  carna-es,  which  bore  us  out  of  Stockholm  yesterday 
'  vcniii-,  -o  calmly  across  the  l^altic  Sea,  and  we  need  not  -rc-t 
•  "It  bci(,.re  we  arrive  at  Berlin.     The  section  of  the  train  wh?ch 
i;  to  p,  on  to  German)-  is  run   by  an  en-i„e  on  to  a  <n-cat 
t  rry-boat  moored  U>  the  «iuay  by  heavy  clamps  and  hooks  of 
1! -n.      I  he    rails  on   Swedish  <rround    are    closelv   connected 
'  :!h  those  on  the  ferry-boat,  and  when  the  carria-Js  are  pushed 
-   board   by  the  entwine,  they  are  fastened  with  chains  and 
""\^-  so  that  they  may  remain  cpiitc  stcadv  even  if  the  vessel 
•"■,!n>  to  roll       As  the  traveller  lies  do/.in-  in  his  compart- 
:il.    he  will  certainly  hear  whistles  and  the  rattle  of  iron 
■naiul  will  notice  that  the  comp.-.rtmcnt  suddenlv  l)ccomes 
:  '•  dark.      But  only  when  the  monotonous  '^roanii'v^  and  the 
-'n.t  vibration  of  the  wheels  has  .^iven  i)lace  to"a  -cntlr 
--^lu  iieavm;4  will  he  know  that  hi 


\V 


arc  by  no  means  ccntcnt,  he 


is  out  on  the  Baltic 
)wcver,  to  lie  down  and 
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,lo/.-  Srarcdv  have  the  carria-cs  hrcn  anchoroa  on  the  fcrry- 
;:  ,..,.0  we  arc  on  the  upper  deck  ^vith  'ts  fi- 1-"^^;^- 
The  f..rrs-ho.Ht  i^  a  liancl^cMne  vessel,  ^70  feet  '-  ^r.  n.-nc w 
.„h1  i.ainte<l  white  everywhere.  It  is  ahnost  like  a  first-class 
:;1,!  ,„  the  s.l....n  'the-  tables  are  '-^l.,  -f  ^ '^^^  f^  ^^^^ 
(-.crnian  passen-er.  sit  in  -roups  at  breakfast-  1  here  arc 
s'p  rate  rooms  f,  ,r  eofUv  and  s.^.okms,  for  readjn-  and 
w  i  i       •   and  we  find  ..  Muall  bookstall  where  a  bo>-  sells  ^Mndc- 


tnieryVC«H«r  »c 
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books,  novels,  and  the  Sweili-h  and  German  newspapers  of 
the  dii\-. 

The  ferr\-b();it  is  now  -lidin;.,'  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
cver>-  minute  th.it  jjasses  curies  us  farther  from  our  native 
laud'.  Now  the  whole  town  of  Trellebor^  is  displayed  before 
our  e\eN.  its  warehouses  and  new  buiklin'j,s,  its  chimneys  aiid 
the  \'es-i'l>  in  the  harbour.  The  houses  lx:come  smaller,  the 
]  ,,,,1  ,,.i.-r.)u-  down,  to  •:'-  strip  on.  the  hori/on,  and  at  last  there 
i-^  nolhin-4  to  be  <een  but  a  dark  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  steanTer-  and  worl-nops.  We  steam  alon;^  a  fairway  rich 
in    ineniories,    .uid    o\er    a    -ea    which    has    witnessed    many 
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wonderful  exploits  and  marvellous  adventures.  Among  the 
urccka-e  and  fragments  at  its  bottom  sleep  vikm-s  and  other 
iK-rccs  wlM,  fou-ht  for  their  country  ;  but  to-day  j^acc  rci-ns 
over  the  Baltic,  and  Sucd>.  Danes,  Russians,  and  Germans 
share  in  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  Vet  still  as  of  yore  he 
autumn  storms  roll  the  slate--rey  breakers  agamst  the 
shores  ;  and  still  on  bright  summer  days  the  blue  w^-cs 
glisten'  silvered  by  the  sun. 

Four  hours  flv  past  all  too  quickly,  and  before  we  have 
iKXome  accustomed  to  the  level  expanses  of  the  sea  a  strip  of 
l.uul  ani)cars  to  starboard.  This  is  Riigcn,  the  largest  island 
of  (icrinanv,  lifting  its  white  chalk  cliffs  steeply  from  the  sea 
like  surf  congealed  into  stone.  The  frrry-boat  swmgs  round 
in  a  l)c.aitifui  curve  towards  the  land,  and  in  the  harbour  of 
S.issnit '  its  rails  arc  fitted  in  exactly  to  the  railway  track  on 
Ccrm-  soil.  We  hasten  to  take  our  seats  in  the  carnages, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  the  C.erman  engine  comes  up  and  draws 
the  train  on  to  the  land  of  Riigen.  _  ^ 

The  monotonous  grind  of  iron  on  iron  begms  again,  and 
the  coast  and  the  ferrv-boat  vanish  behind  us.  Rugen  lies  as 
ikit  as  a  i)ancake  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  tram  takes  us 
through  a  landscape  which  reminds  us  of  Sweden.  I  lere  grow 
pincs"7ui<l  spruces,  here  peaceful  roe-deer  jump  and  roam  about 
without  showing  the  slightest  fear  of  the  noise  of  the  engine 
and  the  drone  of  the  carriages. 

Another  ferry  takes  us  over  the  narrow  sound  which 
separates  Riigen 'from  the  mainland,  and  we  see  through  the 
window  the  towers  and  spires  and  closely-packed  houses  of 
Slralsund.  I'.vcry  inch  of  ground  around  us  has  once  been 
Swedish.  In  this  neighbourhood  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed 
with  his  army,  and  in  Stralsund  Charles  XII.  passed  a  year  of 
his  adventurous  life. 

In  the  twili'^ht  the  train  carries  us  southwards  thrnigh 
I'onier.iiiia,  and'  before  we  reach  Brandenburg  the  autumn 
evening  has  shrouded  the  North  Cierman  lowland  in  darkness. 
The  country  is  flat  and  monotonous  ;  not  a  hill,  hardly  even 
an  insignificant  mound,  rises  above  the  level  expanse.  Yet 
the  lanil  has  a  i)eculiar  attraction  for  the  stranger  from 
Sweden.  He  thinks  of  the  time  when  Swedish  gun-carriages 
splashed  and  dashetl  through  the  mud  before  the  winter  frost 
made  their  progress  still  more  difficult  and  noisy.  He  thinks 
oi  iieioic  iiceu->  ain.1  ijiaVC  men,  wi  c.iri}  :>i.aris,  air-.  ;:-v-':--..3 
neighing  with  impatience  at  the  reveille  ;  of  victories  and 
honourable  peaces,  and  of  the  captured  flags  at  home. 
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It'  Ik;  i-;  observant  lie  will  fuid  m;uiy  other  remembrances 
ill  the  Xurth  'lerm.iii  \<>-v  CDiiiitry.  Houlders  of  Swedish 
granite  lie  scattered  over  the  i)laiii.  They  stand  out  like 
milestones  and  maiK  the  limits  o(  the  extension  of  the 
Scandinavian  inland  iee.  iJuriiiL;  a  coUler  pcriotl  of  the 
worM's  histor}-  all  northern  iMirojte  was  covered  with  a  coat  of 
ice,  and  this  period  is  called  the  Ice  Al^c.  \o  one  knows  why 
the  ice  cmbraci.'d  Scandinavia  and  the  adjacent  countries  and 
swept  in  a  broad  stream  over  the  Baltic  Sea.  And  no  one 
knows  why  the  climate  afterwards  became  warmer  and  drier, 
and  forced  the  ice  to  melt  away  and  i^radually  to  leave  the 
L^rou'id  bare.  Hut  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the  btnildcrs  in 
ncjrthern  (iernian\-  were  carried  there  on  the  back  of  an 
immense  ice  stream,  tor  they  are  composed  of  rocks  which 
occur  oi.l_\-  in  Scandinavia.  The  ice  tore  them  away  from  the 
solid  mountains  ;  durin;^  its  slow  movement  southwards  it 
carried  them  with  it,  ami  when  it  melted  the  blocks  were  left 
on  the  spot. 

.\t  last  poiiUs  of  liL^ht  bci^in  to  flash  b)-  like  meteor-;  '"''  the 
nii^ht.      1  he\-  become  more  and   more  luuncrous,  and  .ly 

come  whole  rows  .intl  clusters  of  electric  !am[)s  and  .-,iucd 
windows.  We  are  passin-^  throU'di  the  suburbs  of  a  hu"e 
eit\-,  one  ol    the  l,u.;est   ni   tlie  wor'd  ami  the  thi:d  lartTCSt   in 


r.urope 


I'. 
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if  we  spread  out  on  the  table  a  map  of  luiropc  on  which 
all  the  railways  ,ire  indicated  b\-  iilack  lines,  the  map  will 
look  like  a  net  with  irre:;ular  meshes.  At  all  the  knots  are 
towns,  lari;e  centres  of  population  which  are  in  constant  com- 
imun'cation  with  one  another  b>-  means  of  the  railways.  If 
we  fix  our  e\-es  on  North  (icrmany,  we  see  what  look;:  like  an 
enormous  spiiler's  web,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  sits  a  hw^c 
spider.  That  spider  is  called  Herlin.  I'or  as  a  sjM'der  catches 
its  prey  in  an  ini^eniously  spun  net,  -^o  Berlin  by  its  railways 
draws  to  itself  life  and  movement  not  onl\-  from  Germany  but 
tVom  all  luirope — nay,  from  the  whole  world. 

It  we  couKl  t1\-  some  huiulreds  of  miles  straicjlit  up  into  the 
air  and  had  such  sharp  eyes  that  we  could  perceive  all  the 
coasts  ami  boundaries  of  luirope,  and  plainl\-  disiuL^uish  the 
fine  lines  of  the  railways,  we  should  also  see  small  dark 
'•■•'>''■  ;>:::;;:i  :iii;;;;n_;  naLis.\\  arcis  aiUi  iorwauls  aion"  tliem. 
We  should  see,  as  it  were,  a  teemin<;  ant-hill,  and  after  every 
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aiu  \vc  should  sec  a  small  piitT  of  smoke.  In  Scandinavia 
and  Rus-^i.i  the  bustle  would  seem  less  lively,  hut  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  the  ants  would  scurry  alx)Ut  with  terrible 
activitj'. 

Whether  it  was  winter  or  summer,  tlay  or  ni^ht,  the 
bustle  would  never  j^hjw  less.  From  our  elevated  point  of 
view  we  shouUl  see  iniuunerable  trains  !l\-in-  in  the  nis^ht  like 
,^'low-worms  in  every  direction.  Ccaselessl\-  they  rush  bccween 
cities  and  states,  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  inland  districts, 
and  to  and  from  the  heart  of  luirope.  I'or  durin;^  the  last 
twent>- years  Herlin  has  become  the  heart  of  luirope.  London 
is  situateil  on  an  island,  and  i  aris  is  too  near  the  margin  of 
the  Continent.  Hut  in  lieriin  several  of  the  -rcatcst  railway 
routes  meet,  and  whether  the  traveller  ^^ocs  from  i'aris  to  St. 
l'etersbur.^%  from  Stockholm  to  Rome,  or  from  IIambur<,Mo 
X'iemia,  he  has  always  to  pass  throu<;]i  Berlin. 

In  the  city  which  is  "the  heart  of  ICurt-jJe"  we  mu-t 
expect  to  find  the  main  thorou_L;hfares  crowdetl  with  foot- 
passen-ers  of  all  nationalities,  and  vehicles  of  every  conceiv- 
able kind— motor  cars,  electric  trams,  horse  omnibi'ises,  vans, 
cabs,  carts,  and  so  on.  \'et  in  s].itc  of  iheir  endless  streams 
of  traffic,  the  streets  of  Berlin  arc  not  noisy— not  nearly  so 
noisy  as  those  of  Stockholm  -  for  they  are  paved  with  asphalt 
and  wood,  and  most  of  the  eon\e\ances  have  rubber  t\Tes  on 
their  wluels.  As  in  other  lar-e  cities,  th-  streets  are  relieved 
of  a  <;reat  deal  of  traffic  by  trains  which  run  rij^dit  throuL;li  the 
town  and  round  its  suburbs,  either  up  in  the  air  on  via^iucts, 
or  under-round  in  tunnels  li^^rlued  by  electricity.  At  the 
Frederick  Street  Station  of  the  City  Railway,  which  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  a  train  arrives  or  departs  every  other 
minute  of  the  day  and  of  a  ;,,ood  part  of  the  nii^ht  as  well. 

Not  fir  off  is  a  sipjare  — the  "  KinL;'s  i'laee  "—where  a 
monumi'iit  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  (iermans  over 
the  I-'rench,  in  1S71.  lifts  its  .pire  ab<',ve  the  citv,  with  three 
rows  ,,f  eaniKPii  captured  in  I-'rance  in  its  recesses.  Close 
at  hand,  too,  are  the  shady  walks  in  the  "Tier<;artcn  " 
H'ark  ,  where  ail  Berlin  is  wont  to  eiiicjy  itself  on  Sundays. 
When  we  turn  eastwards,  we  have  to' pass  throui,di  a  threat 
colonnade,  the  nrandenhup^  (iat.',  with  l)(jric  pillars  ;,ui>port- 
m;4  the  four-hor-^ed  chariot  of  the  i^oddess  of  victory  in 
beaten  cpper.  Here  the  C.crman  army  entered  Berlin  after 
the  c.  .iiijiiot  ol  Fnincc  and  the  foundiiiu  <>f  the  r,erm^in 
I'.nipire. 

lis  ;;ate  stretches  one  of  the  most 
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lu.tcd  street,  in  Europe.  For  if  Rcrlin  is_  the  heart  of 
(icrmanv.  so  is  the  street  called  "  L'nter  den  I-indcn  (L  nder 
the  I  im'e-Treesj  the  centre  and  heart  of  Herhn.  llierc  arc, 
in.lee.l,  streets  which  ..re  lon-cr,  for  this  extends  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile,  but  hardly  any  which  are  broader,  for  it  is 
G6  yards  across.  Between  its  alternate  carria<,rc-roads  and 
foot-ualks  four  double  rows  of  limes  and  chestnuts  introduce 
.-.  refreshing;  breath  of  open  country  ri>;ht  into  the  bosom  of 
the  '^eat  tmvn  of  stone,  with  its  strai^du  sticcts  and  heavy, 
^rrcy'' s(iuare  houses.  As  we  wander  along  "  L  ntcr  den 
?Jnden"  we  pass  the  forci^ni  embassies  and  the  German 
.^overmnent  offices,  and,  farther  on,  the  palace  of  the  old 
kaiser  Wilhelin,  which  is  unoccupied  and  has  been  left  exactly 
a.  it  was  in  his  lifetinu'.  I  le  used  to  stand  at  a  corner  window 
on  the  -^nnnnl  floor,  and  locjk  out  at  his  faithful  people. 

It  is  now  just  noon.  Splendid  carriages  and  motor  cars 
sweep  past,  and  the  crush  of  people  on  the  pavements  is 
great.  We  hear  the  inspiriting  music  of  a  military  band,  and 
the  Imperial  Guard  marches  down  the  street,  followed  by 
crowds  of  eager  sightseers.  Keei)ing  time  with  the  music  wc 
march  with  "them  past  the  great  Royal  Library  to  where 
Fretlerick  the  Great  looks  down  from  his  tall  bronze  horse  on 
the  children  of  t(j-day.  On  the  one  side  is  the  Opera  House, 
on  the  other  is  the  riiiversity,  witl\  its  ten  thousand  students, 
and  farther  on  the  Arsenal,  with  its  large  historical  collections 
of  engines  of  war.  We  cross  over  the  "  Schlossbrlicke  " 
(Palace  Bridge-,  which  throws  its  arch  over  the  River  Spree, 
and  follow  Uie  parade  into  the  "  Lustgarten "  (Pleasure 
Garden).  The  i)and  halts  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
Williani  III.  and  the  people  crowd  round  to  listen,  for  now 
one  piece  is  pla\-ed  after  another.  Thus  the  good  citizens 
of  Berlin  are  entertained  daily. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  buildings  round  the  Lust- 
ga.ten,  among  them  many  art  museums  and  picture  galleries, 
as  well  as  the  Cathedral  and  the  Royal  Palace  (Plate  I.). 
It  looks  very  grand,  this  palace,  though  it  does  not  stand,  as 
it  should,  m'the  middle  of  a  great  open  space,  but  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  streets  arountl  it. 

i'erliapN  it  woiild  interest  you  to  hear  about  a  ball  at  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Germany.  At  tlie  stroke  of  nine  our 
carriage  drives  in  under  the  archway  of  the  Palace.  The 
,....•. v^t,..i  .■4-,;r/--!c/.c  -ir<>  lliif.J  K\ •  "  1  Vnf-o;! t PTs  "  iti  ol ( i-f.'isHioncd 
uniforms,  as  motionless  as  if  they  were  cast  in  wax.  They 
do  not   turn  even  their  eyes  as  the  guests   pass,  much  less 
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tlu'ir  heads.  Now  \vc  arc  up  in  the  state  room.-.,  and  move 
slowly  over  the  bri-htly  polished  door  throu-h  a  suite  of 
brilliant  apartments  <,rlitteriii,i;  with  electric  li^ht.  I'ictures  of 
the  kiiif^s  of  Prussia  stand  out  against  the  gilt  leather  ta{)cstry. 
At  last  we  reach  the  great  throne-room,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  black  eagles  on  the  ceiling. 

What  a  varied  scene  awaits  us  here  !  Great  ladies  in  costly 
dresses  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  great  value,  diamonds 
flashing  and  sparkling  wherever  wc  look,  gencr.ds  and 
admirals  in  full  dress,  liigh  officials,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
lands,  including  those  (jf  China  and  Japan.  Here  comes  a 
great  man  to  whom  all  bow  ;  it  is  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Chamberlains  now  reipiest  the  guests  to  range  themselves 
along  the  walls  of  the  throne-room.  A  herald  enters  ;ind 
strikes  his  silver  staff  against  tlie  floor,  calling  out  aloud  "  His 
Majesty  the  l^mpenjr  !  "  All  is  silent  as  the  grave.  I'ollowed 
by  the  ICmpress,  tlie  princes  ami  princesses,  \\illiam  H.  passes 
through  the  room  and  greets  his  guests  with  a  manly  hand- 
shake? He  begins  with  the  ladies  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
gentlemen  and  s[)caks  to  every  one.  The  Swedish  Minister 
presents  me,  and  the  I'lmperor  Ix-gins  immediately  to  ask 
about  Asia.  He  speaks  of  Alexander's  great  campaign 
through  the  whole  of  western  Asia,  and  expresses  his 
a-tniiishincnt  tliat  a  man's  name  can  live  with  undiminisheil 
renown  through  two  thousand  jears.  He  points  to  the 
eagles  on  the  ceiling,  and  asks  if  I  do  not  see  a  resemblance 
to'^the  Chinese  dragon.  He  talks  of  Tibet  and  the  Dalai 
Lama,  and  of  the  great  stillness  iii  the  heart  of  the  desert. 

Soon  the  orchestra  strikes  up  and  the  guests  begin  to 
dance.  The  o!il\-  one  who  seems  unconcerned  is  the  Emperor 
himself.  .An  expression  of  deep  seriousness  lies  like  a  mask 
on  his  powerful  face.  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  the  Emperor  of 
the  German  federation,  with  its  four  kingdoms,  I'russia, 
Havaria,  Saxony,  and  V.urlemberg,  its  six  grand  duchies,  its 
many  duchies  and  electorates,  its  imperial  territorj-,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  its  three  free  towns,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and 
Ihvmen?  Does  lie  not  rule  ov  •  sixty-five  million  people, 
over  207  towns  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants,  and  seven 
of  more  than  half  a  million,  namely  Berlir.,  Hamburg,  Munich, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  l^rcslau,  and  Cologne?  Has  he  not  by  tiic 
force  of  liis  o'vn  w  ill  created  a  llect  so  powert"ul  as  to  arouse 
uneasiness  in  luigland,  the  country  which  has  the  sole 
njuundiai  ul  liie  sud  .■'  /\riLi  is  i'lC  Hwt  tnc  c>jiiimaniicr-iu-cnici 
of  an  army  which,  on  a  war  footing,  is  as  large  as  the  whole 


ir.  I 
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pi.jiiil.itiim    n\    Scotland.'       Ail    l!ii-    nii.;lu    ui'il    in;ikr    him 


>Lri()ii>. 


rsf.} 


Ii 


l'.i;ij.iN    in  ('(iN->i  AN  riNori.i; 

The  iii'st  '-t.r.^c  ('four  joiirnc')-  is  from  Hcrliii  to  \'iLiiii;i, 
the  c.tjiital  I'f  Aii^uia.  I'lic  rxpre-^s  train  carries  us  rapidly 
soiithu.iid  throu.'h    Br  indciihiir.'.     'lo  the  \vc--t   we  have  the 


I'l 


which   l!ow  s  into  the   North   Sea  at    IIam!)urL;;     while 


to  the  ta-t  'streams  the  ( )d(  r,  which  eiiter->  the  Baltic  Sea  at 
Stettin.  But  we  make  clo-^er  ac<|uaiiitaiiee  onl\-  with  tlie 
l''.li)e,  fir'-l  wh(  n  we  pa^-.  I)resilen,  the  capital  ot"  Sa.xou)-, 
and  .i;.;aiii  wluii  we  have  ero-^^ed  the  Austrian  frontier  into 
Bohemia,  wher(,'  in  a  heautiiul  antl  dcnselj'-iKopled  valley 
clothed  with  trees  the  railway  follows  the  \\indinL;s  ot  the 
.stre.nn.  \\  hen  the  lUiard  c.ills  out  at  a  larj^e  and  hu-\'  --tation 
"  l'ra;.^ue,"  we  ,ue  sorry  that  we  ha\e  no  time  to  sla)-  a  few- 
days  and  stroll  tlirou;.;h  the  streets  and  s(|uares  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  oldest  towns  of  JCurope.  i  he  en,i;ine's  whistle 
s<iunds  ;■.  ;ai!i  and  the  train  carries  us  swift!)'  onwards  to 
Vii'ima,  till'  cai)ital  of  the  |-anperor  l'"rancis  Joseph,  who  alone 
is  inort'  remarkable  th.m  all  the  si.;hts  of  the  cit)'. 

Vienna  is  a  t"ine  .md  wealth.)- cit\',  the  fourth  in  luiropc, 
and,  like  iierlin,  is  t"ull  of  centres  of  human  ci\  ilisation,  science 
and  art.  lie  re  are  found  relics  cjf  ancient  times  beside  the 
L;r.ind  palaces  of  the  present  da\-,  the  "  Rini^  "  is  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  the  world,  and  the  tr)wer  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church  rises  u]i  to  the  sk)-  above  the  two  million  inliabitants 
of  the  town.  \'ii una  to  a  ^^reater  extent  than  Berlin  is  a 
town  of  ])leasure  and  men")-  L;enial  life,  as4raiul  old  aristocratic 
town,  a  town  of  tlieatres,  concerts,  balls,  and  cafes.  The 
1  t.mube  cinal,  with  its  twelve  brid;^es,  passes  rii^ht  through 
X'ienn.i,  and  outside  the  eastern  outskirts  the  Danut)C  itself, 
in  an  artificial  i)ed,  rolls  its  tlark  blue  waters  with  a  melotlious 
murmur,  pro\idin;_;'  an  accompaniment  to  the  famou.s  \'iennc.sc 
walt/es. 

ll  X'ieni!  1  is,  tlien,  one  f>f  tlie  centres  of  human  knowledj^e 
and  retnunuMit.  and  if  there  are  a  thousand  wonderful  tliinL;s 
to  behold  within  its  walls,  \-et  it  contains  nothing;  more 
remarkable  than  llie  old  lunperor.  Not  becau.  e  he  is  so  old, 
or  because  lie  -till  survives  as  one  of  the  last  of  an  almost 
i'\-tinct  ;^eneraiion,  but  because  b\-  his  .mmist  pcrs(jnalit\-  lie 
keeps  to;..;ellur  an  empire  coini)o-ed  of  man\-  different 
countries,  races,  and  reliL;ious  sects.      I'll't)-  millions  of  people 
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arr  .ati^i^cd  iiiKU'rlU'-  >;cc[)triv 


Tl 


\rrc 


arc  ( 


jcrinaiis  m  .\u-.tria, 


lhrcli-<  ill  Im.Iicip.I.i,  M.i'Wirs  in  lluii''ar\-,  I'olacks  in  (ialici.i, 


ail' 


a  ci'i  <\\' 


1  I't'  littler    pL-opU' 


iia\-,  (.•veil 


Moll 


laiiiiiKxIaiis  live 


uii'lL-r  llic  iirolccliuii  ol  the  Catholic 


tlin 


•lie. 


I  li>  life  h.is  ahouiulcd  in  c,irc>  and  vicissitudes,  lie  has 
li\t-d  ihroii:;h  war--,  insurrections,  and  revolutions,  and  with 
-kill  and   tad  ha^  luld    in    rlu'ck   all   tlie  contendiii'^  factic 


which  have   --triven   and 


empire 


)I1S 

are  >till   striviiiL:  to  rend  asumler  his 

njarian 


It    is    diftuull    to    inia-ine    the    Austro-Ilu 


nionan  h)-  without  him.  With  him  it  perhaps  stands  or  tails; 
thereton-  tin  re  is  no  one  in  the  present  dav  whose  lite  is  of 
^^rraler  imjiort.incr  to  lui.nanity.  He  has  Ix-en  the  object  of" 
murderous  attempts;  his  \\\\c  was  .issassinatetl,  his  only  son 
perishrd  !))■  .i  \ioient  de.ith.  lie  is  now  ei.;ht\-tw<)  )i-ars  old, 
as   worn    the   imperial   crown    t"or  si.\t\'-tour   years. 


and 

Sit 


Me 


ice   I  St,-  he  ha- 


Derii    kmLT  "I 


lun'^ar\• 


Dur 


mir  nis  rei'jii 


the  industrv,  trade,  agriculture,  and 


eiieral  prosperity  ot   In-. 


dominions  have  been  enormously  developed.  And  the  most 
nniarkahle  of  all  is  that  he  still  carries  his  head  hiL,di,  is 
■>mart  and  upright,  and  works  as  hard  as  a  labourer  in  the 
hanul 


)<•  \a:ii\- 


1 


ii  toitunes  of  Austria  and  I  Iun_Mr\- are  stil 


more  closel\' 


united    with     .ind 


<iii»eiK: 


lent 


on    tlie 


■real     river    1 ), 


iiuitje. 


('erlainl)-  in  the  north  we  have  the  I-lUx.- and  the-  DniesttT,  and 
in  the  south  several  small  rivers  which  enter  the  .\driatic  Se-a. 
Hut    otherwi-e   all    the    rivers  of  the 

haniilK',  and.  collect  from  all  directions  to  the  main  stream. 
The  \'ol-a  is  the  IarL,^est  river  of  luirope  and  has  its  own  sea, 
the  Caspi.in.     The   Danube  is  the  next   larwst  and  has  also 


monarchv  lx."lonL:  to  the 


its   Sea,   the    1^1 


acl 


Sea. 


It 


s  source  is  also 


blacl 


f( 


takes  ns  rise  in  the  mountains  of  tlic  l^lack  I-"orest   in  Hade 


)r   It 


n. 


an  1  tr 


om  soi 


irce  to  mouth  it  is  little  short  of  iS(X)  miles. 


r 


1  he  I  )aniibe  liow  s  throu'di  1?; 


ivaria. 


Aust 


ria,  and 


inns    tlie    boiindarx- 


bet 


lui"'arv 


touches  a  snial 


ween    Kumani.i    and 
.f   I 


H 


/  • 


ul;4aria,    am 


corner  ot    Russian    territorw 


L:reat  tributaries,  of  which  more  than  Iialf 
b\-  stej)  the  \olume  of  the 
can  sec  that 


It    1 


las 


ire  iiavii/abU 


bl( 


sixty 
Step 


mam  stream   is  aiiLjmentcd.      We 

or  ourselves  on  our  wa>-  throii;^di    Kurope.      .\t 

il)est.  w  liich   is   cut   in   two  by  the   river,  and  where  five 

m    almost    to 


lUid, 

handsonic    brid^a^s   connect    the   banks,   wc    see 

be  on  a  lake. 
I''ar;her    down. 


1  he   IClizabeth  Hrid;^^e  lias  a  sj)an  of  950  feet. 

on  the  frontier  of  Wallachia,  the  river  is 
Ileal  i>  two-tinrds  of  a  'mle  wide;  but  here  the  current  is 
slow  :    creek,-,   of   stagnant    water    arc    formed,  and    marshes 


to 
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I  \tti  (1  f.ir  al  II;.;  the  Imiik^.  .\n(l  at  tlic  |)(iint  where  tlic 
Kimiaiii.m  railway  (  rn^-c-;  tin*  l)aniil>c,  \\r  find  at  ("IutiH'- 
\<"l^k  a  liritlu;*'  nvcr  tin  lixcr  which  i-.  iicaily  J I  inili  ^  IoiilJ 
ami  i>  tlic  l<iii;.;(-t  in  all  the  world.  NOt  far  from  here 
tilt;  u.iter--  nf  the  i>amilK-  jiart  into  threi;  arms  and  iDrm  a 
hroad  delt.i  at  the  iiKnith.  There  j^row  dense  reeds,  twice  as 
hi:.;h  .ts  a  man,  on  wiiicli  Iar:-;e  luTils  of  buffaloes  L;ra/e,  where 
woKcs  still   seek   tlu  ir   jire)',  and   where  wai.er-fow  I    l)re<d   in 


I-'     '>  «<:>fr  ^. 


\l\l      s||,,\\iS,,     I.plUMS'     I  K    ^M     M.KIIN      I.  )    I  i.Ns  I  \N  I  IMin 


tiii'.Ii'iiis.  If  \\c  I'Hik  cari'fiill}' at  tlie  nia]>,  we  shall  sec  that 
(  enlr.il  I'.iir.ijie  is  occupied  mostly  In'  the  Dr.nuhc  valley, 
and  that  this  v.iiley,  with  its  extensive  lowlaiuls,  is  bounded 
by  tiie  b;'si-known  mountains  of  luirope  ;  in  the  ncjrth  by 
the  mount. UMS  ot'  South  <"ii'rmany  and  Hohcniia  and  the 
("arpathians,  in  the  south  !)>•  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of 
the  H.ilkan  Peninsula. 

h'roin  Ihidapest  the  train  takes  us  o\er  the  IIunL^arian 
jilain,  .a  \er\-  siii;_;ular  couiitr)',  like  a  troUL^h,  for  it  is  .'^"r- 
roumlei       \-  nnjunlaiiis  un  all   .sides.      There   is  abundance  of 


I 
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1  iin,  c-^iiociall}'  up  <in  the  mountain  slopc^.  The  winter  is 
tilil  and  tlie  suininiT  warm,  as  is  always  the  case  in  countries 
tir  removed  from  tiic  sea.  Dust  and  sand  slorms  are  common, 
a:d  in  some  parts  blown  saiul  colixts  into  dunes.  I-'ormerl)' 
the  iiiin^^ariaii  lowland  w.is  a  fertile  stepj)C,  wlierc  .Ma;4y.ir 
iidinads  roamed  al)out  oii  horseback  and  tended  their  cattle 
and  their  enormous  flocks  of  sheep.  But  now  agriculture  is 
I  xtendeil  more  and  more.  \\  heat,  rye,  barle\',  mai/e,  rice, 
1  (itatoes,  and  nine  are  jiroducetl  in  such  quantities  that  they 
■  lie  not  only  sufficient  for  the  countr\''s  neeils,  but  also  main- 
tain a  considerable  export  trade.  Rouik.  the  vilku.^es  and 
h'line^le.uls  j^row  oaks,  elms,  lime-trees,  atid  iK-echcs  ;  poplars 
and  willows  are  wiilel)'  distributed,  for  their  lii^ht  seeds  are 
carried  lon;^  distances  by  the  wind.  Hut  in  the  larj;e  stepj)C 
di-trict^  where  marshes  are  scj  common  the  people  have  no 
otlur  fuel  but  reetls  anil  dried  dunj^. 

C'attle-raisiiiL;  bas  always  been  an  imi)ortant  cxrcupation  in 
lIuiv^Mr)-.  The  brcetl  of  cows,  oxen,  and  buffal(x.'s  is  con- 
tinuall)'  bein;^^  improved  b)'  judicious  selection,  and  all  kinds 
of  sheep,  i;oats,  and  pi;.;s  arc  kept  in  ^'reat  mnnbers,  while  the 
naritv^  of  fowls,  iK-c-kccpiiiL;,  the  production  of  silk  from  silk- 
U'^rin-,  and  the  fishing  industry  are  also  hi;.,dily  tleveloped. 
ID  tlie  nomads,  who  wander  from  one  locality  to  another 
with  their  herds,  horses  arc  necessary,  and  'A  is  therefore 
(piite  natural  that  I  lun^ary  should  be  rich  in  horses — splendid 
animals  of  nii.xed  Tatar  and  Arabian  blood. 

Thi>  countr\-,  where  all  wealth  ^tows  and  thrives,  and 
ul'.cre  the  l.md,  we!!  p.nd  uniformly  •,  itcred,  contributes  in 
such  a  hi;;h  decree  to  the  well-bein;^^  of  man,  is  flat  antl 
inonutonous  when  viewed  from  the  train.  We  see  herds  with 
tluir  mounted  herdsmen,  wc  see  villaL;es,  roads  and  cotta^^cs, 
but  these  do  not  give  us  any  very  clear  conception  of  the 
country.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  sjjcntl  a  few  hours  in 
the  aL;ricultural  exhibition  at  Budajocst,  where  wc  can  see  the 
most  attractive  motlels  illustratini;  llun;^arian  rural  life,  from 
]ia-lures  and  farmyards  to  churned  butter  and  manufactured 
cheeses,  from  the  silk-worm  in  the  chrysalis  to  the  valuable 
silken  web.  Wc  can  see  the  life  of  farmers  in  the  country 
li()iiie-;tcac!s,  in  simple  reed  huts  or  tents,  the  various  crops  they 
.i;ro\v  on  their  fields,  the  yellow  honeycombs  taken  from  the 
hives  in  autumn,  tanned  leather  and  the  straps,  saddles,  and 
trunks  tliat  are  m;ide  of  it.  We  can  sec  the  wca'  ■  is, 
iin])!einents,  and  sj)oil  (jf  the  I  Iun_L,^'lrian  hunter  and  fishen.uin, 
and  when  wc  come  out  of  the  last  room  we  realise  that  this 
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ui->(,'l>-  ail'! 


anVciion.it^ly  nurse.  1  by  it^  people,  ,uul 


-pi'iit)-  ill  iNchaiiL^e. 


With   u;ia!Kit.-.l   -p 


am 


KV(!  the  train  ru-hes  on  over  the  pl.im, 
.1        Ml       u-n,^-,  a  l)ri<l"c  over  tlie   Danube  mti^ 

:;.:■•;[':,;;:  ^^:rs:.:vi.::  iiei^uebia^o^bbyetothc 

,),nul   •  an  I  I'.il-v  the  Morava  valley  up-Hra>.       I  he  Servia,, 
i  ■'  :        luu   uhite  h,.u.e.  with   pyra.nuhd  roots  o>   tilcs  or 
,trh     are    verv   p.vttv  and   picturesquely   built      -^^'\^^];^^ 
,      .nen   he'.-l  t^    uooded    slopes,    tlocks   and   herds,  and 
"  uit       n         ^ht- coloured    n.otley    clothes    lollowui,    the 
;::  S,nair.nunnurin.;    brooks    dance    ,n    merry    leaps 

:  n  U.the  Morava.  and  the  Morava  it^cli  H''-  ^"^ 
Danube  We  are  stiil  in  the  draiiia.:e_  ba.m  ot  tl^-  •>\cr 
,",;,,  we  havecro.sed  the  uhole  ot  ^-- ^T  ml  ,"  " 
^^  „^  I  ,„,„U;nn  rid.H.  aii.l  left  Sofia,  the  capital  <•'  /^"'p'^^  ;^- 
U  ,' I'hI  u^  an.!  have  c<.ne  to  another  stream,  even  this  ,s  one 
,,l  the  attlueiit-^  of  the  Danulu'.  therefore 

,„,,;„,  ,  lap^e  part  ol  our  journey  ^^^  -  !^  th.t 
.tron.lv  i.npre^^ed  by  this  n.i^hty  >tream,  -^f  J'^^'^^^.^^ 
it  isa'oMulition  of  existence  to  whole  peoples  and  Mates. 
,,„uune-able  boat,  navigate  its  channel-fro,n  ---^  -^;: 
fnries  and  bar-es  to  steamers  ot  heavy  frei-ht.  1  lie>  main 
;rcon.,nunic::tion  between  the  series  ^^^  l^^-^J^^j:^ 
and  house,  elected  in  the  -liding  water.  1  heir  uha.xes  arc 
r,..,|uentlvin  cnnecti....  with  tn-ms  ;  and  many  ^^^"^^"^^ ^:'V' 
,,,  ,  ,,,iu  ^vith  an  eye  to  the  traff.e  on  the  Danube  ea.l 

ti„u-.,  when  the  miL^rations  of  people  from  the  cast  streame 
.,,,,     .-,,,,,.,  the   Danube  valley  was  generally  ud.zed     a.  d 
.till    at    l!u    present    dav   the   river  allords   an    advantageous 
channel   of  oMumunication   between  the  we  icrn  and  eastern 

Dart-  of  the  Continent.  ,       i  •       i  r 

'      \,,ht    iealouslv  conceals   from   our  eyes  the  k.ngd.om   of 
Hul'Mda.  a.  we   t'ravel    throu-h   its  .southern  part  alon-   the 

i  er   Marit/a.  which  Hows  southwards.      We  do  not  leave  its 
vallev  until  we  arc-  beyond  the  Turkish  frc  nt.er  and  Adr.a.iople 
lln-e  we  are  in  the  broadest   part  of  the  Balkan   I'emnsula 
a,.l  amidst  the  reL;ular  swayin-  of  the  tram  we  he  thmk  n^ 
of  the   famou-    Balkan   lands   which   extend   to  the   south- 

Mbani  I,  with  its  warlike  people  amon-  its  mom>tams  and 
dale.-  M.icedonia.  the  country  of  Alexan.lcr  the  Great;  Greece, 
in  aneienl  times  the  centre  of  learniiu;-  and   art._    W  hen  day 

, :,,   r,,..!,.,.,.   ;,,i,i  \Uc  -u'.\  '       ^^h  wnen  the  tram 

comes  to  a  standstill  in  Coiistantinopl 
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('i  |\-  IAN  riNni'i.i; 

I-'roni  tlio  hii^hcst  platfonii  of  the  lofly  {■<\vrr  uliich  ri-^cs 
tiMin  the  .scju,  in  the  centre  u\  the  pn  .uk  .i)t(ir\-  wf  St.unhul 
,1  \v(jiulerfiil  WW  can  be  (;l)laineil  of  the  iit>-  am!  it-.  --urroinKi- 
i:i-s — a  sinc;iilar  l)len(h'n-  of  -rcat  nia>-e-,  of  iiou-e-  and 
.L;Iitlcrin^f  sheets  of  blue  water.  Stanibul  is  tlie  'l"iiiki-li 
(inartcr.  It  consists  ol'a  sea  (jf  closelj'-built  wooden  lioii-e.s  of 
many  colours.  Out  of  the  confusion  ri-e  tlie  L^raceful  -pires 
of  minarets  and  the  round  domes  of  inosciue-  .I'late  1 1.  .      |u-~t 

IT 
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I'l  AS  I 'I-  c  iViT  wriM  ■ri.i:. 


')  low  your  feet  is  the  j^reat  bazaar— the  mcrcliant-' town  ;  and 

iillieroff  is  St.  Sophia,  tlic  principal   moscjue.      Like   Rome, 

liL-  city  is  built  on  seven  hills.      In  the  valleys  between,  shady 

trees   and  gardens   have  found  a   site.      I-'a'r  to  the  west  arc 

■■II  the  towers  on  the  old  wall  of  Stambul. 

Hefore  you  to   the  north,   on    the   point   of  a   blunt  prn- 

'Utory,  stand    the    two   cjuarters    called    (ialata   and    I'era. 

1  Iicrc    Kuropcans    dwell,    and    there    are    found    Greeks   and 

i''ilians,  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  other  men  of  races  livinc,^ 

the  adjacent  countries — in  the  Balkan  I'eninsul:!.  In.  .X.sia 

i  nor  autl  Caucasia. 

15etwcen  this  blunt  peninsula  and  Stambul  an  inlet  runs 
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ic-  i^  I'lK-  (joulcii 


,,ortli-\vrslu-ar(ls  <1lvi,   Into  the  l.in.l.      Itsnumi 

11,,,,,,   anil   .ALT  it.   w.itcr   jnicric^.  trciMirc-  liavr   tn.in  time 

iinnicinori.il  hciii  tran-portcd  in  ,.liii>s. 

-rurn  to  tlu;  n^.ni  -.-a.t.     Then--  you  s,  -oun^l  varyiii- 

litll,-  in  hrrailtli.  Il>  -urfarr  is  as  blue  as  ^applurc  its  shores 
nn-  .Tou-nr,!  \>v  a  whole  eliap'.et  ..f  villa-es  ami  white  villas 
iuu.Mi^  luxuriant  -r-v.s.  This  souml  is  the  Bosporus  .md 
tl-nur' 'h  it  i.  the  uav  tn  thr  r.laek  Sea.  Due  east,  on  the  other 
MMe  of  thr  r.nMxiriisSeutari  rises  from  tlic  shore  to  the  tnp  ot 
l,,u-  IhlK  .Scutari  i.  the  thinl  of  the  three  mam  divisions  ot 
(•on.tantin..i.le.  Vou  stand  in  Kurope  and  look  over  the 
,Mvat  eilN-  intersected  ..\  i.roa.l  waterways  and  almost  l^r-et 
that  .Scutari  is  situated  in  Asia.  ,•         i        c  r 

Turn  tM  the  south.  I'.cforc  your  eye->  lies  the  bea  ot 
Marmura,  a  curious  sheet  of  water  which  is  neither  a  lake 
nor  a  sea,  neither  a  ba .  nor  a  sound.  It  is  a  link  between 
th(>  l^l.Lck  and  Ae-ean  Seas,  connected  by  the  r,.,>porus  w,t!i 
the  formrr,  and  bv  the  Dardanelles,  the  Hellespont,  with  the 
1  lUer  The  .Sea  of  Marmora  is  130  miles  Ion-.  Seven  miles 
to  the  south  the  l'rince>'  islands  float  on  the  water  like  airy 
-aniens,  and  beyond  in  the  blue  distance  are  .seen  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  _         _ 

^■..u  \^ill  acknowled-e  that  this  view  is  very  wonderful. 
Your  e\es  wander  over  two  continents  and  two  seas.  \  ou 
arc  in  Kurope,  but  on  the  threshold  of  Asia;  .-.nd  when  you 
l,„,k  down  on  the  Turks  swarmin-  below,  and  at  the  -racetul 
white  boats  dartini:  across  the  M>und,  you  may  almost  tancy 
that  you  ar.:  ir,  Asia  rather  than  in  luiroi>e.  \ou  wnla.^o 
notice  that  this  fairwav  is  an  important  tr.ide  route.  Innumer- 
able vessels  pass  dailv  throu-h  the  P.wsporus  to  the  exists  ot 
Hul-aria,  Rumania,  Russia,  an.l  Asia  Minor,  and  as  many 
out'throu-h  the  Dardanelles  to  C.reccc  and  the  Archipela-o 
and  tv)  the  coasts  of  the  "Aletliterranean.  _ 

Clo.e  beneath  vou  all  the  colours  and  outlines  are  distinct. 
The  water  of  the  T.osporus  is  vividly  blue,  and  the  villas 
da/./liivdv  white.  On  the  Asiatic  side  stand  woods  of  dark- 
.n-een  OM.resscs,  and  outside  the  western  wall  Turks  slumter 
h,  the  d'eei>est  shade  ;  cvpresscs,  indce.l,  arc  thewatchmen  of 
the  <lead  And  all  round  the  horizon  this  charmm-  land.scapc 
passes  into  fr.Inter  and  li-hter  tones,  li-ht-blue  and  -rey 
V,,,,  r.nip.ot  Derceivc  r'carlv  where  the  land  ends  and  sea  and 
skv  be-in.  Hut  here  and  there  the  white  win-s  of  a  sailing 
vessel  riuttcr  or  a  sli<^ht  puff  of  smoke  floats  above  a  steamer. 
A  continuous  murmur  reac'^cs  >-our  ears.      It  is  not  wind, 
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.     ,f  Nv.v.-,       Ir  i-  till-  coinl)i;u.l  voice  df  n.aiirc 
„,,  u>c  ^..n;^  oi   U.IV--      '  \,       ,,,,^,i„,,.   romul  a  beehive. 

u!.l  hunum    ial)our.      U   i^   1  ^e   liie   Da/./i    -^  tlie  bell  of 

X.,u-  .uM  Iho  you  .li-^tin..u..h  ibe  cry  ol    .     o    u        c  I 
,  tr.uncu-.lhewhi.Ueof.i  .tea.ner,  or  tl>c    M.k       .i  ^'^  -     \     , 
.      i    rule    all   melt  to-ether  inlo  a   sui-le   >oun  1.      n   i.     u 
;;:.tl"^'t.oi' J    that   .Uuays  hover,  over    the  chnnneys  o,   a 
.'rcat  cit\'. 

Thl  CinKeii  OF  Tin:  Divink  Wisdom 

1  ct  us  uow  <'0  doun  to  the  -reat  mo.ciuc  on  the  poi.U. 
On  \hc  top  ?thc^.rinupal  dome  we  .ee  a  hu,e  ^.Ulea  crescc.  ^ 
T  u.  h^Ulittcred  up  there  tor  430  y-rs,  '-t  prev.oo.  >  e 
cupola  u.rs  adorned  by  the  Chn.t.an  Lro...      ll-^  cam.  the 

time  from  \Ma  Minor.     The  work  has  occupied  Mxtccn  years 

drive,  up  in  a  chanot  drawn  by  tour  lior^es.      lie  enters  tc 
cnn.le  auended    bv  the    I'atruuxh    ot    (  on.tant.nop  e.     1    e 
Sluv.    is   as    lar^e   as    a   ,narket-place,    and    the    beaut,    d 
ne    round  a.  the   vault  of  heaven,   i.    .So  feet  above   tic 
"■    Justinian   look,  around  and   i.  pleaded  w.th  h.swork^ 
The    ..real    men  of   the  church    and    empire,  clad    in   cos  ly 
rohe.%:ilnte    him.       lie    examines     the   vane-^ated     n.arblc 
lluch  covers  the  wall.,   he  admire,  the  -^-J'^'^y  ^[^l"^^ 
,no.aic  on  the  :^old  ;.roundwork  ot  the  dome,  he  is  '^^^^^^ 
the  hundred  columns  which  support  the  ctipoues  and  ^'^^^ 
.ome  of   dark-.^reen  marole,  others    ot    dark-red    porph>  ry 
The  Imiperor'.  wealth  is  inexhaustible.      I  las  he  not  present  d 
to  the  church  seven  crosses  of  -old,  each  wei-hm-  a  hundred 
pound.  ^     Does  not  the  Church  of  the  Uivme  W  i-sd(Mn  posses 
lortv  thou.and  chalice  veil,  all  embroidered  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones?     Are  there  not  in  the  sacn.ty  tuenty-tour 
Hibles,  which  in  tlKir  ..dd-studded  cases  we.^h  two  hund  ed 
pounds    each?     Are    not    pictures  of   the    Redeemer,  of    he 
M,.tl.,.r  of  (;od.  ofan-els.  prophets  and  cvan-ehsts  su.^pendcd 
lx.-tween    the    twelve    columns  of    solid  silver  which   arc   tue 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple?     Arc  not  the  fa.thtul  moved 
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lo  Icars  at  tlir  ■^i■4llt  (>!"  the  iiiicifix-  and  at  tlin  rciiiCinbraiicc 
that  the  ■.qldcri  cru-^-'  uf  -iivcr  i-  .m  exact  <.'<>]'>■  "t  that  ulii<  h, 
mnrc  ih.ui  Uvf  hiiiidrci!  \'(.-ars  a;^<>,  was  --ct  up  1)\'  Roman 
li.iitiariaiis  at  jcrii-alfin  ? 

hi^tiiiiaii  tiiiii--  riiuiicl  aiu!  cxainiiies  the  jiancls  ot  the 
tlu'iH/  ilom-^  which  arc  >ai(l  to  ha\c  hccii  made  ot  uiod 
h'lim  Noah's  aik.  'I  he  doors  ot  the  main  entrance  are  (A 
s(jh'd  ■~i!\ii',  th.e  others  art-  heautitull)'  inlaid  with  ced;n'- 
wood,  i\  ( 'r\-,  and  aniher.  Ahove  hi-  head  silver  chamiehcrs 
■^wini',  in  thains  ;  -ome  oi  iheni  torm  to;^ether  a  cross,  and 
lire  a  -vinhol  ot"  the  lii;ht  ot'  heaven  ho\erinL,r  o\er  tiic  dark- 
ness o|'  earthl>-  lite.  Tlie  v.iult  flooded  with  li;^ht  ;  and 
in  the  nio-aic  he  sc;i;s  tlie  meek  -.lints  kneelini;  bet'ore  (iod 
in  -ilent  supiilication.  Below  the  vault  he  sees  tlie  tour 
cherut)iins  witli  two  jiair-  o|'  wini^s.  lit-  thinks  ot  the  first 
chapter  of  Iv'ckic-i  :  "  And  the  likeness  ot'  the  firmament 
U])on  the  heads  of  the  lixin;^^  crt-auire  was  as  the  colour  (tt 
the  terrible  cr\--tal  .  .  .  and  I  he.ird  the  noi-e  of  tlieir  w  inL;s, 
lik^'  the  iioi-e  of  c^M'cat  water-.'  lie  al-o  calls  to  mind 
the  book  of  l'".\odu<,  ch.  xxwii.  :  "  I-Aeii  to  the  mercy--eat- 
ward  were  the  fices  of  the  cherubims."  It  wa>  the  -ame  here 
in  his  own  church. 

Inspired  ])\-  humility  before  God  and  piitle  beion-  his 
tellowmeii.  the  I'.mperor  ju-tinian  moves  to  iiis  jirie-dieu. 
1  \r  fills  on  hi-  knees  aiul  exclaims  :  "  (iod  be  ])raised  who  has 
thoir^hl  me  \\()rtin'  to  brir.t;  snch  a  work  lo  complelicjii  !  I 
ha\e  surpassed  thee,  ()  Soloin.oii." 

'rhen  the  i>ipe-  and  drums  strike  up,  and  the  L^lad  son^js  of 
the  people  (  cho  amoii'^^  the  house-,  which  are  decoratexl  by 
webs  of  costly  brocade  hani^in;^'  iVoin  the  window-.  The 
festival  is  proloni^etl  tor  t'ourtc'-n  days;  ca-kslul  of  silver 
coiiis  are  distributed  amoM;^  the  multitude,  and  the  I'"mi)eror 
feasts  the  whole  cit_\-. 

Then  follow  new  centuries  and  new  L^^enerations  in  the 
f  )olstep-  of  ih.e  old.  The  bones  of'  ('hristi.ins  moulder  under 
the  i,n,ive  mouixis,  Init  still  the  temple  remair.s  as  before. 
Tiiere  priests  and  ji.itriarchs  and  fithers  of  the  Church 
asseml)le  to  Church  ('ouncils,  ami  the  ;4reat  t'esti\alsof  the  xx-ar 
are  celebratcil  under  its  vault.  Xearlv  a  thousand  years  of 
the  stream  of  time  have  passetl  awa\-,  ami  w:  come  to  May 
Jo,   I.;;:;. 

.\la\  1-  .1  fine  monlii  in  C  onslanlinopie.  I  he  -u  mi  lie'  is  in 
all  its  L'lory,  the  i-ardens  are  L,^or;,[eous  in  their  fresh  verdure, 
the  clear  w.iters  of  the  Bo-jiorus  i;littcr  like  brightly  po'.ishcd 
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I')in   whit   ;i  (!.i\-  of  luiiniH.it 


mil    ;i!':( 


1  terror  wa--  tlii-> 


niornni'    tklnr. 


(it    iiii-; 
Turkish 


lint.i 

il.i\-  ot"  M.i>-,    145;!      In   the  (.'.irl\ 
t'Mnuiu-  wiiT  (li-~s(^'iniiialc(l  i.iiion;^^  th.c  cili/in-,.       1  lu 
Sultan  had  stormed  in  throu-h  tlic  walls  with  hi^  innumcr.iblo 
iiM,].s.      Beside    themselves    with    tVi-lit.    men,    women,   and 
children  tied  to  St.  Sophia,  Iea\iii;4  th.eir  I 
he  plundered.      A    huiich-fd   thou-aiid    per-oii 
l<K:ked  and  barred  all  the  church  doors  beliiud  them.      They 

!d    not    tlan'   to   desecrate   ^o 

.\ba-Iied  !)etore  the  holine-s  of  (iod,  he  would 

th(^  (hist  and  leave  tiiem  in  pe.ice.      And  accord- 

au'^^el    of  (iod   would    ^le^eend    troin 

md   rescue   the  church  and  the 


\i  Miles   ;inil   L'()0(ls  to 
ru-Iu(l   ill   and 


tru^tc-d    that    the   ciKiinTor   would    not 


.1, 


hi  )!}•  a  pl.ice. 

b'  i\v  .'.own  in  the  ( 

in.r    to   a    |iro])hec_\'    the 

luavi-'n   in   tlu,'   hour  ot   nee( 

cit\-. 


of  eo-.i!\-  w.K.d   iK-  betore  the   blows.      Here  a  ^Mle 


a;_;aiiist   the  doors, 
blow 
The  janissaries  rush  in, 


The  Christians  waited,  prayiuL;  and  tremblin;.;.  Then  the 
wild  faiifircs  of  the  Mohammeiian  trumpets  were  heard  iroin 
th.e  nearest  hiiis.  riercin;-,^  crirs  of  aiiL^uisli  eclioed  from 
the  vaultiii.%  mothers  pre--ed  their  children  to  their  hearts, 
Inisbauds  and  wives  (inbraced  each  other,  L;alle\'  slaves  witli 
chains  slid  on  their  wrists  tried  t(j  hide  themselves  in  the 
darkiu-s-,  behind  the  pillars. 

The  a\<<  of  the   .Mohammedans   riii 
Splinters 

ciacl^s,  there  anotlier  is  broken  in. 
ihirstiiiL;  tor  Iilood.  The  I'rophet  has  commaiuleil  that  iiis 
doctrines  shall  be  spread  (j\er  the  earth  b\-  fire  and  sword. 
The\-  are  only  too  ready  to  (jl)ey  this  order.  .\lread>-  steeped 
in  l)loo(l  from  the  combat  outside  the  walls,  they  continue  to 
slather  in  the  harvest  with  drippin;^  scimitars.  The  defence- 
less are  f.isteiied  toijether  with  chains  and  ihi\en  out  like 
cattle. 

Then  comes  the  turn  (1  tiic  holy  ci^hTice.  The  mosaics 
aie  hacked  to  ])ieces  with  swords  and  lances,  the  costly  altar- 
cloths  are  taken  tVoin  their  sttjre-room,  the  church  is  plundcrccJ 
of  its  ■^^)\d  and  silver,  and  rows  of  camels  and  mules  are  led  in 
on  to  the  temple  tloor  to  be  laden  with  the  immense  treasures. 
I'ull  of  fanatical  reliL^ious  hatred,  swarms  of  black-bearded 
Turks  rush  up  to  the  fii;ure  (jf  the  crucified  Redeemer.  A 
Mohammedan  presses  his  janissary's  cap  over  the  crown  of 
thorns.  The  ima:4e  is  carried  with  wild  r^hrieks  round  the 
church,  and  presumptuous  voices  call  out  scornfully,  "  Here 
y»iu  sce  ti'ie  (jou  oi  tiic  Li'-'ustians. 

At  the  hi;4h  altar  a  Greek  bishop  stood  in  pontifical  robes 
and  read  mass  over  the  Christians  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice. 
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Hi'^  voice  never  tn'inhlcd  Tm:-  ,i  mcinciit.  Ih-  wished  to  c,mvc 
his  flock  hc;ivcnlyconsol;iti<iii  in  cailhly  tr.nil)ks.  At  last  he 
remained  alone.  Then  he  l)roke  off  the  mass  in  the  mitldlc 
of  a  sentence,  took  the  chalice,  and  ascended  tlie  steps  leadin<r 
to  the  upper  -alleries.  The  Turks  cau-ht  si;.dit  of  him  and 
rushed  after  him  like  lunv.M-)-  h>-.una^. 

He  is  alrea.ly  up  in  the  ^^lllery.  He  is  surrounded  oi  all 
sides  by  soldiers  with  drawn  swords  and  lowered  spears. 
Next  moment  he  must  fall  dead  over  the  communion  chalice. 
No  escape,  no  rescue  is  pos-^iblc.      Before  him  stands  the  :^M-cy 

sione  wall. 

Hut,  lo!  a  door  opens  in  the  wall,  and  when  the  bishop  has 
•  rone  in  tlie  wall  clones  up  a^ain.  'I'he  soldiers  stand  still  in 
astonishment.  Then  they  be-in  to  attack  the  wall  with 
spears  and  axes.  Hut  it  i>  no  use.  They  renew  their  efforts, 
but  still  in  vain. 

I-"our  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since  then,  and  still 
the  (ireeks  cherish  a  blintl  faith  that  the  tlay  will  come  when 
.St.  .Sophia  will  be  restored  to  Christian  uses,  when  the  wall 
ipen  ai^ain  and  the  bishoj)  will  walk  out  with  the  chalice 
s  hand.  Calm  and  dii^nified  he  will  descend  the  stairs, 
cross  the  church,  and  mount  up  to  the  hiL;h  altar  to  continue 
the  mass  from  the  point  where  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Turks. 

Let  us  return  to  the  savaj^e  soklicry.  .Ml  the  doors  stand 
open,  and  the  midday  sun  shines  in  throu<;h  the  arched 
wintlows.  The  i>illa!;e'  and  tumult  have  reached  their  hei;4ht 
when  a  fier>-  horse  carries  a  rider  up  to  the  main  entrance. 
He  is  atteiuled  by  Mohammedan  princes,  -cncrals,  and  jiashas.^ 
His  name  is  Mohammed  II.,  the  (^)n(iueror,  the  Sultan  of 
the  Turks.  He  is  youiv^  and  prouil  and  has  a  will  of  iron, 
but  he  is  solemn  and  melancholy.  He  dismounts  and  passes 
on  foot  t)ver  this  floor,  over  thi-  marble  slabs  trodden  a  thousand 
years  ac;o  by  the  Emperor  Jus^nian. 

The  first  thin;^  he  sees  is  a  janissary  maliciously  aimin^^ 
his  axe  at  the  marble  pavement.  The  Sultan  i;oes  up  to  him 
and  asks,  "  Why  ?  "  "  In  the  cause  of  the  faith,"  answers  the 
soldier.  Then  the  Sultan  draws  his  sabre,  ami,  cuttinj^  the 
man  down,  exclaims,  "  Do-s,  have  you  not  :uot  enoucjh  ? 
The  buildin'^^s  of  the  city  are  my  property."  .\nd,  kickin;^ 
the  dyinc;  man  aside,  he  ascends  a  Christian  ptilpit,  and  in  a 
thundcrin?  voice  'J.cdicates  the  Cliurch  of  the  Holy  Wisdom 
to  Islam. 

^   "  r.T.h.i"  i^  iin  honorary  title  ^iv-n  to  niVici.ils  of  high  r.ink  in  Turkey  and 
Kgj-pt,  as  to  ijovernors  of  provinces,  military  coinniaiulers,  etc. 


.  CHURCH   OF  THK   IJIVINK   WISDOM  vj 

I'oiir  .-iiul  ;i  half  centuries  liavc  passed  iUavu  the  stream  of 
time   since   tiic  day  when   the   cross    was   removed    and    the 
«r.>cent    raised    its    horn    above    the    Church    of  the    Holy 
W  isdom.     The  Turks  have  erected  four  minarets  round  the 
'iwinc.  and  every  evening'  from  the  pl.itforms  of  these  minarets 
-  uiids  the  voice  of  the  muezzin,  summonin<;  the  faithful  to 
prayer.      He  wears  a  white  turban  and  a  lont;  mantle  down 
u>  ins  feet.     To  all  four  (juartcrs  of  the  city  the  call  rin^s  out 
\vith  l.,n-;,  silvery  .?-soun<ls  and   full,  liquid  As:  "God  is\rreat 
tour  tunes  repeated,.      I   bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god 
iHit   God     twice  repeated;.      I    bear  witness  that  Mohammed 
H  ih.:  Apo.tleof  (;od  awice  reix:ated\     Come  to  prayers' 
(  oine  to  ])rayers  !     Come  to  .salvation  !     Come  to  salvation  ! 
God  IS  L^re.it.     1  here  is  no  {,rod  but  God." 

Now  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  and  a  cannon  shot 
thunders  forth.  We  arc  in  the  month  of  fastin<,r,  durin- 
uluch  the  Mohammed.ms  do  not  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  each 
day  so  Ion-  as  the  sun  is  up.  Thus  the  I'rophet  commands 
n.  the  Koran  their  holy  book.  The  firin-  of  the  -un  proclaims 
the  end  of  the  fast  f,,r  to-d;iy,  and  when  the  faithful  have 
relreshed  themselves  with  the  smokin-  rissoles  and  rice 
pmidm-s,  or  fruit,  coffee,  and  water  -  pii)es  which  stand 
ready,  they  turn  their  steps  to  the  old  Church  of  the  Divine 
WiMlom,  which  still  retains  its  Greek  name.  Round  the 
minarets  thousands  of  lamps  are  li-hted,  and  between  the 
towers  the  sacred  names  han-  in  flamin-  li-hts.  Inside  the 
mos.jue,  on  chains  fifty  feet  Ion-  han-  chandeliers,  full  of 
uinumerable  oil-lamps  in  small  round  -lass  bowls,  and  on 
extended  lines  han-  other  lamps  as  close  as  the  beads  of  a 
rosary.      II      Hoor  of  the  mosque  is  a  sea  of  li-ht,  but  the 

^'ffivid'tn  ti"  '^T'  '\'^'^'   '•■'   ^'°°"^-      ^'"-^'^  ^''^^^  shields 
\Tl  1      M   \       ''"'r"'  }^''''  '"  Solden  letters  the  names  of 

th  ;      f     ",     T'"'"^   """^   ^'^'^   •'^''^•"^■''   ^"^  t'^^   characters  arc 
trurty  feet  hi-h. 

The  faithful  have  already  filled  the  floor,  which  is  covered 
ith  straw  matting.  Shoes  must  be  left  outside  on  entering 
the  mosque,  and  a  man  must  wash  his  arms,  hands,  and  face 
before  he  goes  m.  Now  the  Turks  stand  in  long  rows,  white 
and  green  turbans  and  red  fezes  with  black  tassels  all  mixed 
together      All  turn  their  faces  towards  Mecca.     All  hands  eo 

11'.     to<rpthor     try    *U^    U„:„L4.     _f   .1  /•  .  «iaiius   gu 

fl'f  V'^'Vu  ■    \"  "■'""  V'"''^    "  "*  "^^'  ^^^^  ''"'J  are  stretched  out 

the"  hni     f  touching  the  tip  of  the  car.     Then  they  bend 

he  body  for«-ard,  resting  their  hands  on  their  knees.     Next 

they  fall  on  their  knees  and  touch  the  floor  with  their  forc- 
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h(-;i.l-..      ••  IVavc  r  i>  t!i<-  kry  t<  •  I'.ir.uli^r,"  >,iy^  \\\r  Kwnm,  .ukI 
rvcrv  scrli..!)  of  the  i.r,i\-.T  r.-quitv-  a  ivit.iin  i.,.^Uirc. 

\  i.ric-t  stands  in  a  j-ulpit  aii-l  l)ivaks  ni  on  tlic  soli-mii 
silrnJ  witli  lu^  clr.r  nu.M.al  ^  ,.cv.  Thr  la^t  w<.nl  cl.cs 
a^sav  on  hi^  lip^.  l.ut  tlu-  fd.o  lin:.;rr.  l-.n-  ni  the  .lunic, 
hovrrin;.;    hkc    a    R-tlcs^    spirit     anion-    the    statues    ot    the 

cheruhiin.  i  i      r 

Xnioi).'  iH  at  honu-  there  are  people  who  are  ashamed  ol 
.r,,in-  to  ehurch.  A  Moiiammcdan  may  ne-iect  his  reh^Mous 
riutie";  !)ut  he  ahvays  re-ards  it  as  an  honour  to  fulfil  them. 
When'  uv  come  to  Persia  or  Turkestan  we  shall  otten  see 
a  caravan  Ka.Kr  leave  his  cam.  U  in  the  middle  ot  the  march, 
^pread  ..ut  hi.  praver-mat  on  the  i^Tound,  and  recite  his 
prayers,  'lluy  .!o  iu»t  do  it  thou-htlessly  or  slovenly:  you 
mi;.;ht  yell  in  the  ear  of  a  Mohammedan  at  prayer  and  he 
would  take  no  notice. 

"Therein  no  'Hk\  but  God'."  The  words  sound  like  a 
trumpet-blast,  as  a""summons  over  boundless  re-ion-,  ot  the  Old 
Worl.l.  h'rom  its  cr.ulle  in  Aral)ia,  Islam  has  spread  o\er  all 
the  west  ,m.l  centre  of  Asia,  over  the  southern  parts  of  the 
continent,  ovrr  certain  re-ious  in  south-eastern  luin.pe,  and 
over  h.df  \trica.  It  is  n..  wonder  that  Mohammedan  mission- 
aries find  it  easy  to  convert  the  blacks  of  Africa.  Mohammed 
promises  them  I'aradise  after  death,  and  I'.u-adise  is  only  a 
continuation  of  worldlv  pleasures— a  place  where  the  blessed 
dwell  uiuler  palms  which  continually  bear  fruit,  where  clear 
sprin-s  leap  forth,  and  where  tlutes  and  strin-ed  instruments 
make  music  in  eternal  -ummer 


Tlii;   1V\/AAKS  OF   Stami'.ul 

Asa  child  I''atima  llaiium  played  in  one  of  t;.e  narrow 
streets  of  Staml)ul.  When  she  was  old  cnou-h,  her  parents 
betrothed  and  married  her  to  I'lmin  l<:ffendi,  the  scju  of  an 
inlluential  pash.i.  She  knew  little  of  him  beyond  that  he  was 
rich  and  was  considered  a  -ood  match.  His  house  was 
situate.l  in  one  of  the  lar-er  streets  of  Scutari,  and  consisted 
of  two  wiiiL;s  completely  cut  off  from  each  other.  In  the  one 
the  husband  had  his  'apartments,  in  the  other  lived  the 
women.      For    l-'.itiina  is  not   alone;  her  husband   has   three 

.1  • 1    ,11    >'..,,,     l-,-,,«>    ti>iI<->    -irid    t"i"m:i!i>    ^Lnves    ullO 

oi;;;t    w  ;\  er. ,.;;;•. ;    .;;:    :-.-v!=     :-•>- -      --^  — 

-uard  them  strictl\-. 

Tour    Fatima    is    thus    unfortunate    from    the    first.      She 
cannot   live  happily  with  a  man  whosC  atTcction   is  not  hers 
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.iliiiic.  .'md  it  i^  ilitMciilt  r..r  her  to  Vwv  in  [kmcc  uitli  llu-  thn-t- 
ntlu^r  uomiii  ulv)  li.iv  tiic  same  ri-!its  ;is  lu-isclf.  Ilcr 
lilc  is  ctnptv  ...1(1  uc.uisoiiic.  and  licr  (l,i\--.  ,iic  jia^^cd  in 
idleness.  I'c.r  lif)iirs  slu-  stands  lubind  the  lattice  ii'  the 
oriel  window  whicli  ])roje(:ts  owr  the  street  and  watches 
the  movement  '^oin^^  on  helow.  When  -he  i-  tued  of  this 
she  ;.;oes  in  aL^'aiii.  Ilrr  room  is  not  lari;e.  In  the  nn'diile 
s|)Ia>lies  a  small  fountain.  Koinid  the  walls  extend  divans. 
She  sink-  mocdil>-  on  to  one  ol  them  and  calls  a  female  slave, 
who  hrin^rs  a  small  tal)le,  more  like  a  sKkjI.  I'"atima  hjIIs 
a  ci-arette,  and  with  drcatn>-  c)  es  watches  tlie  blue  rin<;s  as 
they  rise  \o  the  ceilin;^.  Ai^ain  she  calls  the  slave.  A  \u\\\ 
of  sweets  is  Ijrou-ht,  she  yawns,  takes  a  bit  of  sweetmeat,  and 
throws  herself  on  the  .soft  cushions. 

'I  iicti  she  drinks  a  f^iass  of  lemonade  and  crosses  the  room 
to  a  leather  trunk,  wiiieh  she  unlocks.  In  the  trunk  lie  her 
ornaments  :  bracelets  of  <,rold,  pearl  necklaces,  earrin^^s  of 
tuniuoi-e,  and  many  cloths  of  coloured  silk.  .She  puts  a 
necklace  rtnmd  her  neck,  adorns  her  fuv^^ers  with  rinc^s,  and 
uinds  thin  silken  veils  round  iier  head.  When  she  iC  ready 
she  i;ocs  uj)  to  tiie  mirror  and  admires  lu  r  ow  n  Ixauty.  She 
is  really  handsome.  Her  skin  is  white  and  soft,  her  eyes  arc 
black,  her  liair  fdls  in  d.-.rk  waves  over  her  shoulders.  She  is 
not  pleased  witii  the  colour  f)f  her  lips.  The  slave  Ijrin-^s  out 
a  small  pot  of  jx.rcelain  and  with  a  pencil  paints  I-'atima^  jip.s 
re.ider  than  tlie  coral  which  the  Hindu  dealers  sell  in  the 
bazaar.  Then  the  eyebrows  are  not  dark  enou^di,  so  they  are 
blackened  with  Indian  ink. 

When  Fatima  is  tired  of  cvamiiu'riL;  her  own  features  in 
the  mirror  she  puts  back  her  ornaments  into  the  chest  and 
locks  It  securely.  .\  staircase  leads  down  from  iicr  room  to 
the  'rarden.  There  she  .saunters  for  a  time,  cnjoviiv^  the  per- 
fume of  roses  and  jasmine,  and  stands  befcjre  thc'ca-'re  of  sin— 
Ml-  birds  to  amuse  hcrse'f  with  them.  One  of  the  <rthcr  wivc.s 
comes  tlown  to  the  harem  t,^arde;i  and  calls  out  to  her: 
"\ou  arc  as  uii\y  as  a  monkey,  I'atima  ;  you  are  okl  anrl 
wrmklcd  and  your  eyes  arc  red.  Not  a  man  in  all  Stambul 
would  care  to  look  at  you."  Fatima  answers:  "If  Kmin 
1-Jfendi  had  nor  been  tired  of  \-ou,  old  moth-eaten  parrot  he 
would  not  have  broucjht  me  to  his  harem."  And  Uien  she 
hurries  up  to  her  room  a.L^ain  to  ask  the  m.irror  if  it  is  true  that 
iK-r  eyes  are  red. 

In  order  to  fori^ct  lier  ve.xation  she  decitles  to  ^o  over  to 
the  great  bazaar  in  Stambul.     The  slave  envelops  her  in  a 
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- ■'  '^,  t'i;^:;":iii:;-"  V ;  Mint.-..;.  «.i".'.  -"  p.- 

shof-^,  wlucli  .11'    iiKi     "I'l"^  ,,       ,  11        t^  upper 

,,,,r    cur,  <!>'   ''•'"'     ,,,^  ,,,„,„  ,„„,  ,hc-  clnil,  ra..ulh.  a.ul 

.^rl.inccs    ,.rc    en.  u         u.   ici  i,„pcrtincnl  as  to 

'""tL.  si  .vc  ,l..es  not  -..  with  her.      She  stop,  at  the  qt.ay 
„,,;r^'^hio\U^.r  lon^  r,,wi,,.-U.t.  lie.     The  hoau^^^ 

;;;:;:;;:  .r^, :'";i;»Se:'  t,™  .  ^-fu,  ,,.n  .^he  the.  o.. 

i  ;  ti  c  Se  o?  Marmora.  She  lon«s  for  an  hour  ,o  freedom 
■  or  ler,  the  boatmen  to  cl,an«e  the  direction.  1  he  wm-l  s 
f  ]h  »  they  ,.ull  in  their  oars  a,„l  hotst  •'«  -":,.-;';", 
boat  -lilies  sontlnv.ua  at  a  rapul  pace.  Hu  I  ■"'"»  '^ 
c^  ricK  us  aiKl  is  soon  tired  of  the  Sea  of  Jfar.uora,  and 
o,  Ic  s   th.;  men  to   steer   to  the  nearest  quay   n,   Sta.nbul. 

."^f   flv.nks    or  civility.     She  hastens  up    to  the  fjrcat 
bT;aar"a,,d  st!;,,s"o,rthe!  „„.  sunlight  of  the  streets  into 

"°\.*';;he"bLtTare  liUe  tunnels.     They  -  streets  at.l 
Irnes  covered  with   vaults   of  stone,   where   da)  liKht   pcnc 
t"s   ^arin.ly   thro.,«h   the  cupolas   in    the    'Oof-      >';- 

'-  T  "^rrn;days'^'Vo^;'ar^rsr  i^tt'oS^d'to 

;?;rasn.rhiv:!'U.j«^cu,tyjn«-"ex^ 

passed  \hrou.^h    this    labyrinth.      The    passa.^cs    are   qu.te 

I    \  ,arnK-,n  .orn  ,hr,m,hout  the  Levant,  consi.tin,  of  a  lon^  gowt.  fastened 
l,v  a  siirdle  anvl  havin-  sleeves  reaching  below  the  hantl>. 
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u.unA-,  hut  y«-l  wide  iiioii-h  U>  .illow  </)>'.Jd-i,.s  '■  .imi  carts  t<' 

The  t),i/,i,ir,  llirn,  is  ;m  iiixlcr^-  iiul  town  in  itself,  a  town 
. .f  tiadcMiicii  and  artisiiis.  Un  cither  side  ot  every  street  is  an 
.  ndless  ri.u  of  small  .ipm  shops,  the  tlcKJr.s  of  wliich  arc 
raided  a  little  al)ove  the  level  of  tlie  street,  and  serve  also  as 
c.iinters  or  «,ho\v  stands.  'I'lie  shoi)s  arc  not  mixeil  up 
t();^ellK'r,  hut  eacli  industry,  each  class  of  i,'()ods,  has  its  own 
stivct.  In  the  shoemakers'  street,  for  example,  shoes  of  all 
kind^  are  set  out,  but  the  most  common  are  slippers  of  yellow 
and  red  leather,  embroidereil  and  stitched  with  -^old,  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  fcjr  rich  and  poor.  For  a  loni;  distance 
you  cm  see  nothini;  but  slippers  and  -hoes  rij^ht  and  lett. 

Vou  are  verv  -lad  when  the  shoe  ilepartment  comes  to  an 
end  and  you  come  to  a  lar-e  street  where  rich  shopkeepers 
sell  brocades  of  silver,  ^'old,  ami  silk.  It  is  best  not  to  take 
much  money  with  you  t.j  this  street,  or  you  will  be  tempted  to 
t)U\-  ev(  rythin;.,'  \ou  src.  Here  lie  mats  from  I'ersia,  em- 
br«'.i<lered' silken  ;.;oods  from  India,  shawls  from  Kashmir,  and 
the  finest  work  of  southern  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  Poor 
I'.Uiin.i!  Her  hu-band  is  wealthy  enoUL^h,  but  he  has  no 
inind  to  let  her  sc.itter  his  money  aljout  in  the  ^reat  bazaar. 
With  sad  looks  she  ^azes  at  the  tunpuMses  from  Nishapur, 
the  rubies  from  Harlakshan,  the  pearls  from  the  coast  of 
Bahrein,  aiul  the  cor.ds  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

When  she  has  spent  all  the  silver  coins  she  has  with  her, 
slu-  turns  to  leave,  but  it  is  a  lon;^'  way  to  the  entrances 
of  the  bazaar.  She  ])as-,es  throui^h  the  street  of  the  metal- 
workers and  turns  off  at  the  armcnirers'  lane.  There  the 
noi-e  is  deafenin;^f  :  sle'dj^'c  hammers  and  mallets  hammer  and 
beat,  for  the  shops  of  the  bazaar  are  workshops  as  well. 

.\L;ain  she  turns  a  corner.  Kvidently  she  1  as  lost  her  way, 
fi^r  she  stamls  and  looks  about  in  all  directions.  She  has 
now  come  to  a  ])ass;it;e  where  w.itcr-pipes  and  all  articles 
Connected  with  smoking  arc  sold.  Then  she  turns  in  another 
direction.  .An  odour  tells  her  a  long  distance  off  that  she 
is  coinin;^  to  the  street  of  spice-dealers.  She  has  to  ask  her 
way  almost  at  every  ^tep. 

Not  only  in  Constantinople  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Turkish 
ICmpire,  and  all  cner  the  .Mohammedan  world,  goods  are 
bou;4ht  and  sold  in  these  half-dark  tunnels  which  are  called 
baz.iars.      It  i;  the  same  in  the  Mohammedan  towns  of  North 

'   A  "(lro>tiky"  i-.  .T  1  'w,  fuut  wheeled,  oi*:!!  caniige,  ll)ins  ^^^  '''f-'-     '^^'^ 
Word  ii  Kuasiaii. 
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\fiic,i  .  \ra})ia,  A^i.i  Minor,  Wv^la,  Caucasia,  Af-hanistan, 
!,„lia  ..!m1  'ruiLc^lan.  Wiieivvrr  minarets  rise  above  the 
(iuclliiv-^  of  men  and  the  muez/iii  sin-s  out  his  cverlastm-; 
"  Ihrn"  i^  n-.  "(xl  but  Cod,"  the  cxchan-c  of  wares  and  coui 
is  carrie.l  on  in  dark  bazaars.  The  -rcat  bazaar  m  Stambn 
is  o>ie  (;f  the  richest,  but  even  where  the  bazaars  are  small 
and  in^i-nificant  the  same  order  prevails,  the  same  mode  o 


life  Anion-  Turkish  men  and  women  of  hi^di  rank  stroll 
l,,..)--  ra-amurtlns  and  dervishes  or  be--ni-  monks.  A  caravan 
(,f  camels  moves  slowly  throu-h  the  crowd,  brin-m;^'  fresh 
^ui.i.lies  to  the  tra.lesnien  from  a  steamboat  'lu.iy  or  from  the 
railway  station.  The  camels  have  scarcely  disaj.pearcd  in  the 
darkness  before  a  train  of  mules  with  heavy  bales  follows  ni 
tlieir  track.  .\  loud-voiced  man  offers  for  sale  grapes  and 
melons  he  carries  in  a  basket,  while  anotlu  r  bears  a  water- 
bottle  of  leather.  .     . 

Aiul  all  the  races  which  swarm  here  !  The  threat  majority 
an-,  of  course,  Turks,  but  wc  also  see  whole  rows  of  shops 
where  only  Persians  trade.  Wc  see  Hindus  from  India, 
Iv^yptians'from  Cairo,  Arabs  from  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Circassians  and  Tatars  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea, 
.Sarts  from  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  Armenians.  Jews,  and 
(irecks,  and  not  infrequently  we  meet  a  negro  iroin  Zanzibar 
or  a  Chinaman  from  the  farthest  luist. 

It  is  a  confusion  of  shopmen  and  customers,  brokers  and 
thieves  from  all  the  ICast.  A  iK.ise  and  bustle,  a  deafening  roar 
which  never  ceases  all  day  long,  a  hurrying,  a  striving  and 
eagerness  to  clear  the  stock  and  gain  money.  If  the  prices 
were  fixed,  business  would  soon  be  done.  But  if  you  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  a  Kurdish  mat  and  a-k  the  {irice,  the  trades- 
man demands  a  (pnte  absurd  sum.  Vou  shrug  your  shoulders 
and  go  your  wa>-.  lie  calls  (  ut  another,  lower  i)rice.  Vou 
go  oircp'iietK-,  antl  the  man  comes  running  after  you  and  has 
droijp'vl  his'price  t*)  the  lowest.  In  every  shop  bargains  arc 
made  vocilerously  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  continual 
buzz  of  voices,  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  bells  of 
car.iv.m--. 

The  illumination  is  dim.  The  noonday  sun  penetrates 
onlv  through  openings  in  the  vault  and  forms  patches  of  light. 
Du'st  Roat"  about  in  the  shafts  of  light,  mixed  with  smoke 
from  water-pipes.  The  greater  the  distance  the  dimmer  this 
.-...-.n,-..-.'  ".-r  -::-.!-.:•:!!•-;  Tlv.'re  is  also  -:in  indescribable  odour. 
Tli'e'  -null  of'  men  and  animals  of  ilusty  goods,  of_  rank 
tohaivo,  ..f  roltin-,  refuse,  strong  spiees,  fresh,  juicy  fruit— all 
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mixed  tncfclhcr  into  .1  peculiar  odour  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  Oriental  bazaars. 

The  bazaar  of  Stainbul  contains  a  pjrcat  deal  besides. 
( )n  the  norlhern  sitlc  is  a  line  of  okl  caravanserais,  massive 
stone  buildin^^s  of  several  storeys,  with  [galleries,  passages,  and 
rooms,  and  with  a  lar;_;c  open  court  in  the  centre.  Here 
resort  the  wholesale  merchants,  and  here  arc  their  warehouses 
and  stocks.  Lastly,  catVs  and  catin;.;-houses  arc  found  in  the 
tunnelled  streets,  baths  and  small  oratories,  so  that  a  man 
can  pass  his  whole  day  in  the  bazaar  without  needing  to 
_l;o  home.  He  can  obtain  all  lie  wants  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  shop. 
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I'lii:  Black  Si. a 

XtTI-NDED  hv  the  oivdss '  of  tlic  S\vctli>h  lunbassy,  old  Ali, 
i  ,ln.vc  'lown'to  ihc  tju.iv  011  ;i  frL.h,  sunny  October  inoriim-, 
l.adcd  all  niv  boxes  on  board  a  o!/</^^>;  and  was  rowccl  by 
four  men  ou't  lo  the  Bosporus  beUveen  anchored  saiUni; 
vessels,  steamer.,  and  yachts.  On  arrivin-  at  the  -'UV^way 
of  a  lar-e  Russian  steamer,  I  waited  until  all  my  lu-c;ai;c  was 
s.ife  on'Ujard  and  then  followed  it. 

The  anchor  is  wei-hed,  the  propeller  bci^ins  to  turn,  and 
the  vessel  steers  a  cour-^e  northwards  throu;4h  the  Bosporus. 
With  my  field-  dasses  I  settle  down  on  a  bench  in  the  stern 
and  take  fareuvll  of  the  Turki-.h  capital.  How  -rand,  how 
unfor-ettablc  is  this  scene  !  The  white,  liracel^ul  mmarcts 
shoot  up  to  heaven  horn  the  sea  of  houses,  and  the  cypresses 
—tall,  -rave,  and  strai-ht  as  kin;^-s— also  seem  to  point  out  to 
the  children  of  earth  the  way  to  Paradise.  Everywhere  the 
houses  mount  up  the  hills,  ran:4ed  like  the  rows  of  scats  in 
a  the;itre.  The  whole  is  like  a  i^i:j;antic  circus  with  an 
auditorium  for  more  than  a  million  Turks,  and  the  arena  is 
th.e  blue  water  of  the  Bosporus. 

The  steamer  carries  us  away  relentlessly  from  this 
charminu^  jiicture.  .\s  dreams  f.ide  away  Iti  the  niijht,  so 
the  white  citv  is  concealed  by  the  fust  promon.tories.  _  Then 
I  chan-e  mv  place  and  look  ahead.  Perhaps  the  view  is  even 
more  beautiful   in   this  ilirection.     The  sound   is  like  a  river 
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villas  and  mansions,  villaj^cs,  walls  ami  ruins,  fjardcns  and 
■,;rovcs.  The  Bosporus  is  barely  twenty  miles  Ujiig.  In 
some  places  its  breadth  is  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile,  in 
others  two-thirds.  Old  plane-trees  spread  their  crowns  over 
fresh  meadow-^,  and  laurels,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  oaks 
afford  deep  shatle.  White  dolphins  skim  aloni;  the  wate.", 
and  a  school  of  porpoises  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  boat, 
waitin'4  f..r  the  refuse  from  the  cook's  j^alley.  Tiny  are  dark, 
soft,  and  smooth,  their  backs  shining  like  metal,  aniUhey  can 
e.isily  be  seen  several  feet  below  the  surf;ice.  A  single  Hap 
of  the  tail  fm  gives  them  a  tremendous  impulse,  and  they 
come  up  to  the  surface  like  arrows  discharged  b\-  the  gods 
of  the  sea,  and  describe  beautiful  somersaults  among  the 
naves.  They  coultl  easiU'  overtake  us  if  they  liked,  but  they 
content  themselves  with  following  close  behind  us  hour  after 
hour. 

To  the  left  we  have  the  European  coast,  to  the  right  the 
Asiatic.  The  distance  is  alway-  so  small  that  the  Europeans 
can  hear  the  bark  of  the  Asiatic  dogs.  Here  is  Terapia,  with 
the  summer  villas  of  Christians  and  the  ambassadors'  palaces. 
Turkish  coffee-houses  are  erected  on  the  shore,  and  their 
balconie-  hang  over  the  water.  Earther  on  there  is  a  large 
valley  with  an  ancient  plane-tree  with  seven  trunks  which  arc 
called  "the  seven  brothers."  According  to  tradition  Godfrey 
lie  Bouillon  with  his  crusaders  reposetl  under  its  shade  in  the 
winter  of  \<y/>-\o<jJ,  when  he  marched  to  recover  the  holy 
sepulchre  antl  win  the  .sounding  title  of  "  King  of  Jerusalem." 
Now  the  channel  witlens  out  and  the  coasts  of  the  two 
continents  diverge  from  each  other.  We  see  the  horizon  of 
the  Black  Sea  opening  before  us,  and  the  vessel  begins  to 
pitch.  Lighthouses  stand  on  cither  side  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  commanded  b\-  batteries  high  alx)ve  it.  We  roll  out 
into  the  sea,  and  half  an  hour  later  we  can  hartUy  see  the 
break  in  the  coas  'inc  which  marks  the  end  of  the  Bosporus. 
We  make  straight  for  Sebastojx)l,  near  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  Crimea.  This  is  the  station  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet,  but  the  Russians  have  little  pride  in  it,  for 
the  Turks  control  the  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  great  Towers  the  Russian 
warships  cannot  pass  through.  The  Black  Sea  i^-,  of  course, 
open  to  the  mercantile  vessels  of  all  nations. 

\'....         1 r-C       "•  »l.-«-         l.'...-..r,..  \,-..  r.MlI-         1...1,ll^^pL-0/I 

IvHi     .-.::•.,•■.-.,    O:     <-_iu:  .-•-,     tiiiit     i^L;:-j-"_      i::-.-     ■■■■<•      •■\-^ '  r- -  • . 

seas,  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,   the  Bilack  and  Caspian 
Seas.     The;  Baltic  is  enclosed  all  round  by  European  coasts  ; 
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a      1"  .rl-  nnd  r  iM)ian  Sc;i.  IhIou-  to  both  luiropc  and  Asia  ; 
tlic  l.i.ick  amU  .i^i)ian  .  K„;,,.ppn   the   three   continents 

^vhi^•   the    Mohtcrrancan    hrs    hctucen     '^^J'    "-  , 

,,f   ,lir    Old    World -luirni.r.    A-^ia.   and    Africa,      ^ou    tnc 
Ud         1    ack    and  Caspian   Seas  are  of  about  the  same  s.zc 
1,  h     -^^    -  n   area  about  three  times  tliat  of  Ln-land  and 
X^:^  e        The' ^d  "Is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  b>'  scv.nd 

uti:  between  the   Datnsh   islands  and   ^^-•■'V^'^'J^ t. 

Sea  has  oulv  one    <.utlet.  the    Bosporus.      1  he  Caspian  Sea 

has  no  outlet  at  all.  and  is  really  a  lake.  ,onth-cist 

T!..  Ualtic  i.  very  shallow.  Us  maximum  ^^^^P^^^^f  ^  ^^^ 

of  the  Landsort  li-hthouse,  bem^  250  fathoms.      ^^^^  ^^^^ 

he  Cisnian  Sea  with  a  dejith  of  r«o  fathoms.     Ihc  singular 
Lm    1     tids.  the  largest  like  in  the  world,  i^^hat  its  surface 

ies  S5   feet   below  that  of  the   Hlack   Sea       T 1^'^  l/J^t    ^     1^0 
;!ec.pest  of  the  three,  for  in  it  a  sounding  of  .230  fathoms  has 

'""'Ml'thlee  seas  arc-  salt,  the  Baltic  least  and  the  Caspian 
most  ••our  great  rivers  enter  the  Black  Sea.  the  Danube, 
)  tte  D.deper,  an.l  Don.  It  therefore  receives  large 
!  nes'of  frelh  water.  But  along  the  l^ottom  of  the 
Bosporus  an  mulercurrent  of  salt  water  P^^'f  f^^^^"!^" 
Black  Sea,  which  is  compensated  for  by  a  surface  stream 
of    less    salt    and    therefore    lighter    water     flowing    to    the 

^^'' TliriTck' Sea  is  not  blacker  than  any  other  sea,  nor  is 
the  White  .Sea  white,  the  Yellow  Sea  yellow,  or  the  Kcd  Sea 
,vd       And  so  no  faith  should  be  accc^rded  to  the  story  of  a 
captain  in  the  Me.literranean  who  wished  to  sail  to  the  Red 
Sea  but  went  to  the  Black  Sea-because  he  was  colourd.lind  ! 
But   no'.v  we  can  continue  <nir  heaving  course  still  accom- 
p;u,ied     bv    dolphins    and    porpoises.     We    look    in    at    the 
harbour    of   .Scl)astopol.    we    anchor    m    open   roadsteads  off 
Caucasian  town,  we    nuK.r   our  cables   to   the  rings  on  the 
quay  <.f  l^tum,  and  finally  drop  our  anchor  for  the  last  time 
at  a'diorf  di->tance  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor._ 

I'roud  an.l  bright,  with  forest-clad  heights  in  the  back- 
..round.  Trebi/ond  bathes  i,i  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun. 
Sn^.all  rowin  '  boats  come  out  from  the  land  to  take  passengers 
•nul  goods  tl.  the  c,uav.  The  Turkish  boatmen  scream  all 
together,  but  no  one  listens  to  them.  Every  one  is  glad  to  tjc 
landed  safe  ,\.\k]  sound  with  his  baggage. 
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Trkiuzond  to  Tf.iiekan 

Trcbizond  was  a  Greek  a,\ony  seven  hundred  years  belorc 
the  birlh  of  Christ,  and  from  time  immemorial   1  ersian  trade 
has  made  its  way  to  the   Hhu:k   Sea  by  the  road  uluch  st.ll 
uns  throu,d.  Tabriz   to  Teheran    a   di>tanee   ot   ^00    m.  es. 
This  traffic  is  now  on  the  decline,  for  modern  means  of  com- 
nnmicationhave  taken  the  place  of  the  ^'-^ '^^'■7;^;;;;/^';;   I^IJ^J 
c.f  their  trade  has  been  diverted  to  the  Suez  (anal  aiul  the 
Caucasian    railways.       Many    lar^e    car^uans.    ^'>^^-^^}^ 
journey  to    and    fro  alon-  this  road,  which    is  s     v^^''     '"^^^^ 
1."   <L  can  drive   not  only  to   Tabr  z,   but    still     unhe     io 
Tcher.m.      It  mav,  indeed,  \^    softened   b>-   autumn    .am.  or 
frozen   hard   on  Ihe  hi,h  plateaus  of  Turkish   Arrnenia    at^ 
the  speed   is   not    -reat   when    the   same    horses   ha%e  to   be 
used  for  distances  of  1 60  miles. 

It  was  a  lively  cavalcade  that  pounded  and  rattled  over 
the  Turkish  and  I'ersian  roads  in  November,  1905.      1  ^^as  b> 
no  means  alone.      The  Governors  of  Treb.zond  and  hrzerum 
were  so  -ood  as  to  provide  me  with  an  escort  ot   six  armed 
troopers  <.n  sturdv   horses.      In   front  rules  a    1  urkish  soldier 
ou   a  piebald  hor.^e,  carryin-  his  carbine  ma  shn-  over  his 
back    liis  sabre  and  da:-er  han-inu  at  his  side,  and  wearing  a 
red  fez  with  a  white /</-^/'  wound  round  it  as  a  protection  from 
sun  and  wind.     Then  I  come  in  my  carna-e   drawn  by  three 
horses.     Old   Shakir,  liie  coachman,  i.  already  m>-  triend  ;  it 
is  he  who  prepares  m>-  meals  and  looks  after  me  k'cnerally. 
I  am  well  wrapped  up  in  a  Caucasian  cloak,  with  <\^"'''^'l- 
over   my  cap,  and  lean   back   comfortably   and   look_  at  the 
country  as  we  drive   alon-.       Behind   the   carria-c  ride   tv() 
s<ildiers  on  brown  horses,  eni^aged  in  a  lively  conversation  and 
uonderin-  whether  they  will  be  well  tipped.     1  hen  come  two 
clumsy  carts,   on  which   all   my  ba--a-e   is   firmly   secured. 
They  have  their  own  drivers  and  men,  and  are  escorted  b\- 

three  troopers.  ^     .  .        ,   .     t-  1 

In  this  manner  I  travelled  from  Trebizond  to  Teheran 
To  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  the  wheels  and  the  heavy  tramp  ot 
the  horses'  hoofs,  I  plunged  .lay  by  clay  deeper  into  Asia. 
Soon  the  blue  exi^anse  of  the  Black  Sea  pa^sd  out  ot  sight, 
as  the  road  with  manv  steep  and  sudden  l^cnds  wound  uj)  to 
the  top  of  a  pass.     On  the  other  side  it  descended  with  as 
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in;in\-  w  iiuiini^s  lo  the  hoUoin  of  .i  v.illc\ .      Ami  thu--  wc  went 
up  a'lul  (lowirtill  wc  were  up  at  len:^'th  on  the  level  Armcniiui 

tableland. 

Here  there  is  a  complete  chanL;e.  Durui^^  the  fuxt  days 
alter  leaving'  the  -oast,  ue  had  ilrivcn  throuL^h  a  beautiful 
and  constantly  chan<,nn:4  landscape.  Wc  had  passed  throui^h 
wocaIs  of  coniferous  trees  and  amoiv^^  rustlin^r  toiiai^e  ot 
yellow  leaves.  Sometimes  we  had  been  lumdreds  ot  feet 
above  an  abyss,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  l)lui->h-L;reen  stream 
foamed  Detucen  rounded  njcks.  Resiile  the  roail  we  liad  seen 
rows  of  villaj^'es  and  farms,  with  houses  and  verandahs  oi 
wood,  where  'Furks  sat  comfortably  in  their  shops  and  cafes  ; 
and  we  hail  met  many  small  caravans  of  horses,  asses,  aiul 
oxen  carrying'  hav,  fruit,  and  bricks  between  the  vilia^^es. 
We  alwa>s  beL;an  our  day's  march  in  the  early  mornings  for 
the  nii;hts  were  mild  and  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen  before  it 
felt  pleasant. 

Hut  up  here  on  the  plateau  it  is  different.  No  firs  adorn 
the  mountain  flanks,  no  foliai^'cd  trees  throw  their  siiade  over 
the  road.  No  creaking;  carts,  laden  with  timber  and  drawn 
by  buffaloes  and  oxen,  enliven  the  way.  Tlic  villa;^'es  are 
scattered,  and  the  houses  arc  low  cabins  of  stone  or  sun-tlried 
clay.  The  Turkish  population  is  blended  with  Armenians. 
The  road  becomes  worse  and  more  ncf^lected  as  the  traffic 
falls  off.  The  air  is  cool,  and  there  are  several  degrees  of  frost 
in  the  night. 

When  we  have  passed  Erz.erum,  where  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  Armenians  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
moscjues  of  the  Turks,  wc  journey,  as  it  were,  on  a  flat  roof 
sloping  down  slightly  on  three  sides,  each  with  a  gutter  lead- 
ing into  its  own  water-butt.  These  water-butts  arc  the  Hlack 
Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  they  are 
always  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  water,  however  hard  it  may 
rain  on  the  stony  roof  which  rises  between  Caucasia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Mesopotamia.  The  gutters  are,  of  course,  the 
rivers,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  Euphrates. 

Now  the  road  is  very  bad.  There  has  been  rain  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  now  that  it  is  freezing,  the  mud,  all  cut  up  by 
deep  wheel-ruts,  is  as  hard  as  stone.  My  vehicle  shakes  and 
jolts  me  hither  and  thither  and  up  and  down,  and  when  we 
arrive  at  the  village  where  we  are  to  pass  the  night,  I   feel 

!  iii:iCCi  aii   over.        onaKir    rii.lKC-.    Ica    a;:,.;    ijvf::.T   C^^.-^,   cl::-^   !-.!i.^r 

supper  I  roll  myself  in  my  cloak  and  go  to  sleep. 

It  is  pitch-dark  when  I  am  called,  and  still  dark  when  we 
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make  a  <?tarl  b}-  (he  Ir^ht  of  l.uitcriis.  After  a  little  a 
curious  sound  is  heard  across  tlie  plain.  The  clan^  becomes 
Icnider,  comiiiL;  nearer  to  us,  and  tall,  dark  ghosts  pass  by  with 
silent  steps.  Onl)-  bells  are  heard.  The  t^hosts  arc  camels 
coinini;  from  lVr>ia  with  cari)cts,  cotton,  and  fruit.  There  arc 
more  than  three  hundred  of  them,  and  it  is  a  lotiL,'  time  before 
the  road  is  clear  aj^aiii.  And  all  the  time  there  is  a  ringin<^  as 
from  a  chime  of  bells. 

T'or  many  thousanils  of  years  the  same  sound  has  been 
heard  on  the  caravan  routes,  h  is  the  same  with  the  roar  of 
the  w.iters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tit^ris.  Mighty  powers 
have  flourished  and  passed  away  on  their  banks,  whole 
peoples  have  died  out,  of  Hab)-lon  and  Nineveh  only  ruins  are 
left;  but  M-.c  waters  of  the  rivers  murmur  just  the  same,  and 
the  car.i  ,n  bells  rin^'  now  as  in  the  da)  s  when  Alexantler 
led  the  -Macedoin'an  army  over  the  Euphrates  and  Ti^^ris, 
when  the  X'enetian  merchant  Marco  I'olo  travelled  620  years 
ago  between  Tabriz  and  Trebizond  by  the  road  we  are  now 
drivini^r  alont;^  when  Timur  the  Lame  ilefeated  the  Turks 
and  by  this  road  carried  the  Sultan  Jiayazid  in  an  iron  cage 
to  exhibit  liim  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  towns  of  Asia. 

A  white  morning  cloud  seems  to  be  floating  over  the  grey 
mountains  to  the  east,  but  when  the  sun  rises  it  is  seen  to  be 
a  cone  as  regiilar  as  the  roof  of  an  Armenian  church.  It  is 
the  snow-capped  top  of  Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark  landed 
when  the  great  llootl  went  down.  The  summit  is  alway.s 
covered  with  snow,  for  the  mountain  is  a  thousand  feet 
higher  than  Mont  lilaiic. 

_  Now  we  are  not  far  from  the  frontier,  where  Kurdish 
brigands  render  the  country  unsafe,  but  once  over  the  border 
into  I'er-ian  territorj-  there  is  no  danger.  We  are  now  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbeijan, 
which  is  populated  mainly  b\-  Tatars.  The  capital  of  the 
prcnince  is  Tabriz,  once  the  chief  market  for  the  trade  of  all 
northern  I'ersia  with  lun'ope.  Here  goods  were  collected 
from  far  ami  near,  i)acked  in  mats  of  bast  and  bound  with 
ropes  so  as  to  form  l^ales,  which  were  laden  on  fresh  camels 
anil  earrietl  in  fourteen  daxvs  to  Trebizond. 

Now  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  this  trade  remains,  but 
still  the  caravan  life  is  the  same,  and  as  varied  as  ever.  The 
1  atar  leader  rides  in  front  ;  beside  every  seventh  camel 
w.iiks  ,1  earavan  man.  wiio  wears  a  black  iambskm  cap,  a  blue 
frockcoat.  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  pointed  shoes.  Each 
is  armei.1  with  a  dagger,  fur  the  Tatars  are  often  at  feud  with 
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the  Turks  and  Armenians,  ami  the  dagger  has  a  groove  on 
each  side  <jf  the  blade  to  allow  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  run 
off.  Many  a  caravan  leader  has  sjjcnt  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  travelling  to  and  fro  between  Tabriz  and  Trebizond. 
(^11  every  journey  he  has  seen  Ararat  to  the  north  of  the  road, 
like  a  periKnually  anchoreil  vessel  with  its  mainsail  up  ;  and 
he  knows  that  the  mountain  is  a  gigantic  frontier  beacon 
which  marks  the  spot  where  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia  meet. 
On  December  13  I  arrived  at  Teheran,  having  driven 
800  miles  in  a  month.  India  was  still  1500  miles  off,  and 
the  route  lies  almost  entirely  through  deserts  where  only 
camels  can  travel.  I  therefore  bought  fourteen  fine  camels, 
and  took  six  Persians  and  a  Tatar  into  my  service. 
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stead,  and  roaa.,  nvcr  rcvolvin-     arms,    carts    and 

,,.  Ai    .  up  to  Ihc  clouds  like  a  liKht-bluc  wall.     The  whole 

uv'e  "Jens  «,  li«ht  and  impalpable  that  we  can   scarcely 

S ve  ,h"  t  the  very  next  day  we  shall  b=  dr.vnM^P  .« 

valleys  and  over  heights  which  arc  more    han    l6,ooo  Icet 

1    ,-.  il,^    sei-lcvel       The   dstancc  is  still  s^"''    °"!   ""^ 

whi  c-  snn^Uo   Mount  Kazbek  shines  out  amidst  the  blue. 

\t  knith  we  arrive  at  Vladikavkas,  the  end  of  the  railway/ 

.• .      ■"-,.,  : „f  ,,n  miles  over  the  mountains.     My 

u!:vJmn"'<i^npanions  hirej;  carriage,  and  at  every  stage  we 

ana  ihc  coabi  ui  ihc  Ca.>i.iuii  v=";^  "lap,  i).  io). 
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the  V)ox,  iuul  at  the  turn^ 


^tJ-^'^^if.'"^-.  i^lM^-ii^-n'on^aown  in.o  the 

^'"'■wf  co,:,S;',*:M«san.s  with  asses   or   shc,.„crcU 

„.i,h   nocks  „f  «oats  ,uKl   shcc-p.       Now  comes  a  t!rou|.  of 

■     casUn  horlel-nen  in  black  sheepskin  ,<^-!«  ;'"'^, -"."^i,  ',; 

.he  tcclh  ;    then  ll,e  (wst-cart,  |«cked  full  of  tra^cll^rs  ,    then 

|;r  Ittva^it  ab^  Jt '  t  d:.,^n,us  slopes,  where  the 

Hn  h^^uS".!  {;^  over  these  tunnels  and  c.mnues 
do  .  on  thi  other  side  without  doin-  the  road  any  harm, 
'"we  have  now  reached  the  hi,hest  pou.t  of  the  road.  .u.d 
->ftcr  a  iourncy  of  twenty-ci-ht  hours  we  arrive  at  Tiflis.  the 
ifr  rest  own  in  Caucasia;  and  one  of  the  most  curious  town, 
vu^  ce  The  houses  han..^  like  clusters  of  swallows  nests 
un  the  lo  K-s  on  both  sides  of  the  Kura  River,  and  the  narrow, 
dirtv  street"  are  crowded  with  the  fifteen  different  tribes  who 

'"Whul'^rtd  leadin,  to  Tiflis  over  the  mountains  is 
,rand,  a  more  drear>-  coun^try  can  hardly  ^c  conceived  th.u 
That  cross<-d  by  the  railway  between  Tiflis  and  Baku     endless 
tepj^s    and  'deserts,    greyish  -  yellow    and    ^Icsolate     vuth 
occ-isionally  a  caravan  of  slowly  moving  camels.     A  violent 
S^onn  aro  c  as  we  drew  near  the  sea.     Dust  ror,e  up  in  clouds 
and  ^>e  ctrated  throu-^h  all  the  chinks  of  the  compartment, 
the  a  r    became  thick^  heavy,  and    suffocating    and   outs.de 
noth  ic^  could  be  seen  but  a  universal  grey  veil  of  impenetrable 
mist.    ^But  the  worst  was  that  the  storm  struck  the  tram  on 
the  side,  and  at  last  the  engine  wa^  scarcely  able  to  draw   he 
carriages  along.     Twice  we  had  to  stop,  and  on  an  ascent  the 

train  even  rolled  back  a  little.  .     i  »v,^  cKr.rr^  of 

However,  in  spite  of  all.  we  at  last  reached  the    horc  o 
the  Caspian  Sea.  where  clear  green  billows  rose  '7;  hf  ^^^ /^ 
house  and  thundered  on  the  strand.     At  seven  odock  in  the 
evening  we  were  at  Baku,  and  drove  ten  miles  to  Balakhani. 

where  I  remained  seven  months.  >.tr.,.r<rlrfl 

,  1     .  ^u^..  ^: nc-  If  ,f  wore  vesterdav.      1  struggleu 

hopelessly  with  the  Russian  grammar,  but  made  great  progress 
in   I'ersian,  and  learned  to  talk  the  Tatar  language  %vithout 
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,h,  l.-a^i  -lifficulty.     Mramvhilr  I  ..xluH^cl  .n  plans  ^or.  ''ru 
i„„r„.-    '  .    IVrsia.      llow   it  was  to  be  .n.m,.-c<l    1   dul  n..t 
U         ....    .ny  nuan.  u.r.  .,ot    Ur^c      Hut    I    .nadc  up  my 
.niu.lthat  thmu.h    IVr.ia  I  woul.l  travel,  even  ,f      went  as  a 
h  ,..-,l  servant  an^  .lr..v..  othc-r  people's  asses  alon^  the  roads 

Thr  whole  country  round  Haku  is  nnprc-^mated  with 
p,.troK,un.  which  collects  in  vast  quantities  in  cav.Ues  in 
h,.  earth  T')  reach  the  oil  a  tower  of  wood  ,0  to  6,  Icct 
hi..h  i.  eiected.  and  a  line  with  a  powerful  borer  runs  over  a 
l.hick  at  the  top.  A  stea.n-en;^ine  keeps  the  hne  in  constant 
.notion,  prrpe.ldieularly  up  and  down  and  the  borer  eats 
.l..,„.r  and  .leeper  into  the  earth.  The  first  section  ot  p.p.n;-,' 
uluch  is  force<l  down  into  the  bore-hole  is  about  40  niches  in 
.lia.ueter.  When  this  can  -o  no  farther  the  boriiv^  is  con- 
tinued with  a  smaller  borer,  and  a  narrower  tube  is  thrus 
d.mn  within  the  first.  \nd  so  the  work  is  co"^"\"^'>  ^""  ' 
the  p.-troIeuin   level   is  reached  and  the  valuable   oil   can   be 

•'""ilui'itT.ftcn  happens  that  the  oil  is  forced  up  throus^h  the 
pipe  by  the  pressure  of  u^as  in  the  Ix.wels  of  the  ^'^rih, -.wd 
ulun  I  was  at  Halakhani  we  often  used  to  '^0  out  and  look  at 
tins  singular  display.     With  a  dcafenin- n.ar,  a  thick  <;rcen.sh- 
brown  let  shot  up  out  of  the  -.'round  and  r.-.dit  throu-h  the 
derrick  ( I'late  III..      It  was  visible  from  a  lone,'  distance  for  it 
n.i.rht  be  as  much  as  200  feet  hi-h,  and  the  oil  was  coUec  cd 
u  ithin  .lams  thrown  up  around.      If  there  was  a  stroncr  w,nd  the 
jet  would  be  dispersed,  and  a  dark  mist  would  he  like  a  veil  over 
the   .'round  to   leeward.      In   Halakhani  one  can  hardly  lo<.k 
,.ut  of  the  door  without  one's  clothes  bein-  smeared  wiUi  oil, 
and  the  odour  can  be  perceived  a  dozen  miles  a\yay.      ^ot  a 
blule  of -n-ass  -'rows  in  this  nci<.'hboinhood  ;  all  that  one  sees 
i^'a  forest  of  derricks.     Lines  of  pipes  convey  the  oil  from  the 
borin-s  to  the  "  IMack  Town"  of  Haku,  which  is  full  of  oil 
ri.fincnes  (over    170  in  all)  emittin-  vast  volumes  of  smoke, 
black  and"  -reasy  buildin-^'s,  ami  pools  of  oil  refuse.     W  hen 
the  criKle  natural  oil  is  purified,  it  is  distributed  far  and  wide 
in   special    railway  trucks  like   cisterns,  and   in   special   tank 
steamers,  into  which  the   petroleum   is  pumped,  and    which 

c.urv  nothiiii,'  else. 

in  the  Haku  oil-fields  there  are  now  (1910)  no  fewer  than 
,,.,.,  ]^nrr-.  of  wh.ich  2C>oo  are  productive.  Last  year  they 
vieided  about  cL^ht  million  tons  of  raw  petroleum,  some  ot 
them  haviui,'  sometimes  t,nven  nearly  300  tons  in  twenty-four 
hours    bv    i)umpinu%    and    2000    when    the  oil    shot    out    ot 
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The  value  on  the  sfxit  is  now  alx)ut  jo 
The  deepest  boring  is  sunk  2800  feet  into 


the  f^round  itself, 
sliillings  a   ton. 
the  earth. 

Late  one  evening  in  February,  1886,  the  dreadful  cry  of 
"  Fire !  Fire !  "  was  heard  outside  our  house.  The  very  thought 
of  fire  is  enough  to  raise  terror  and  consternation  throughout 
this  oil-soaked  district.  We  hurry  out  and  find  the  whole 
neighbourhood  illuminated  with  a  weird,  whitish  light,  as  bright 
as  day.  The  derricks  stand  out  like  ghosts  against  the  light 
background.  We  make  for  the  place  and  feel  the  heat  increas- 
ing. Bright  white  flames  shoot  up  fantastically  into  the  air, 
sending  off  black  clouds  of  smoke.  One  derrick  is  in  flames 
and  beside  it  a  pool  of  raw  petroleum  is  burning.  A  Tatar 
had  gone  to  the  derrick  with  a  lantern  to  fetch  a  tool.  He 
lost  his  lantern,  and  only  just  escaped  with  his  life  before  the 
oil-soaked  derrick  took  fire. 

It  is  vain  to  fight  against  such  a  fire.  The  firc-cngmc 
came,  and  all  the  hoses  were  at  work,  but  what  was  the  use 
when  the  jets  of  water  were  turned  to  steam  before  they 
reached  the  burning  surface  of  the  oil  pool  ?  The  chief  thing 
is  to  keep  t  fire  from  spreading,  and  if  that  is  done,  the  cil 
is  left  to  buuulc  and  burn  until  not  a  drop  is  left. 


Across  Persia 

It  was  an  adventurous  journey  that  I  commenced  from  Baku 
on  April  6,  1886.  I  had  a  travelling  companion,  a  young 
Tatar,  Baki  Khanoff,  about  £30  in  my  pocket,  two  changes  of 
clothes  and  underclothing,  a  warm  coat,  and  a  rug— all,  except 
what  I  wore,  packed  in  a  Tatar  bag.  In  a  small  leather  bag 
suspended  by  a  strap  from  the  shoulder  I  kept  a  revolver,  a 
sketch-book,  a  note-book,  and  two  maps  of  Persia.  Baki 
Khanoff  had  a  large  cloak,  a  silver-mounted  gun,  and  a 
dagger.  Half  the  money  we  had  was  sewed  up  in  belts 
round  our  waists.  The  equipment  was  theref  j  small  for  a 
journey  of  2000  miles,  through  Persia  and  bac 

For  two  days  and  a  night  we  were  compelled  by  a  violent 
storm  on  the  Caspian  Sea  to  wait  on  board  before  the  vessel 
could  take  us  to  the  Persian  coast.  As  soon  as  we  landed 
we  were  surrounded  by  Persians,  who,  with  loud  voices  and 
lively  gestures,  extolled  the  good  qualities  (if  their  horses. 
After  a  cursory  examination  we  chose  two  small,  squat  steeds, 
secured  our  baggage  behind  the  saddles,  mounted,  and  rode 
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thrr.u'^h   .lark    uoo.ls   .-in.l    fra:.Tant   dive   :.;rr,vcs   hi:^hcr   and 
hi'hcrtowanls  the  Kllnir/,  Mountains  ,^  ,.,iv,i 

"^  We   i>as.e.l   a  ni;4ln   up  on   the  he^^hts  >n  a  v.lla-^e  caLc 

K  n/m       WlK-n  we  set  out  next  day  it  was  snoum-  last,  and 

Iv;  owed  V,   thicklv   all    ni.ht   that   all    the  country   was 

'h;  under  deep  .Irift's.     XN'e  muffled  ourselves  up  as  wel    as 

wc  could,  .nountid  our  horses,  and  rode  on,  accompanied  b> 

""  The'^'^w  a.11  silentlv  in  lar^e,  whirling  Hakes.      Down   in 
the  V  illev  it  melted  oil  our  clothes,  hut  hi-her  up  on  the  open, 

",.  h  -i  dus  it  froze  to  a  cake  of  ice,  and  before  Ion-,  our 
dout  oiPthe  windward  .ide  were  -'verted  mUj  ^  t^.ck 
cuirass  which  prevented  every  m<.vement.  M  last  uc  w^re 
;;       ca  ly  fn.zen    Hist    in   the   saddle.     Our   hands  were   be- 

un  ed.  the  reins  fell  on  the  horses'  necks,  our  eyes  .ere 
sore  froin  the  snowstorm  which  dashed  strai.du  into  our  fj  es 
I    was   so   stiff  that    I    lost   all   feelm-,^  '"   '">\-y'",\  , Vf. n 

uml,le.l  off  mv  h<.rse,  and  went  on  foot,  but  I  had  to  hoK    ..n 
i;   the  aniinars  tail  lest  I   should  lose  my  way  m  the  blmduv^ 

"'we  couM  not  ,0  on  Ion;,  in  this  way,  for  --. '^"f  ^  "^^.^^^^ 
where  we  were  -^oiiv,,  so  we  decided  to  turn  in  at  the  firs 
X'e  on  the  rHad.     Some  squalid  huts  s<,on  came  in  sr^ht 
li    u'h    the    sn.,w.     Outside   one   of   them    wc   tied  up   our 
"s    .l'.ok  off  the  snow,  and  entered  a  dark  cabin  with  an 
:,,th,n  tloor.      Here  a  lar:,e  fire  was  l.^htec.  and  we  sat  dm  n 
s    e    it    in   a  close   circle   with    some    other   travellers  who 
■;!^,  at  l^e  same  time.     The  place  had  a  low  roo.ujd  was 
small,    damp,    and    full    of   vermin,   but    at   an>    '^^^c   it   u.u^ 
peasant  to  warm  ourselves  and  dry  our  clothes.      W  hen  Hak 
Khanoff  ha.l  made  tea,  cooked  ei^S  and  ''---"^^l^t  :;ut  brea^^^ 
and  salt    it  was  almost  cosy.     The  company  consisted  of  four 
T    ar      two  I'ersians,  and'  myself,  and  the  seven  of  us  had 
t     shai'-e  the  space  for  the  ni.ht.     When  the  fire  ^l-l  down 
the  cU^sc   heat   was    succeeded    by   a    damp  coolness,  but  at 
iwentv-one  years  of  a-e  one  is  not  j-articular.  _ 

l.-.CentualK-  we  reached  Teheran,  the  capital  o  Persia  s  ife 
and  soun.l,  and  there  I  stayed  a  short  time  as  the  ^n.est  o  a 
i;:llow-c,.untrvman.  When  I  c<.ntmued  my  J^;;!-->;  T*;^  " 
wanls    I    had    to  travel  alone,  for  Baki   Khanoff  had  c.iu-ht 

Our  iournev  to  Teheran  had  been  very  expen.ue.  but  my 
<.ood  countrvmai,  replenished  my  purse,  so  that  1  l^^''^^'^-;'" 
about  130  .ewed  up  m  my  waistbelt  when  I   started  off  once 
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on     \,,ril    -      'Ihc  roa.l    is  divided  by  stations  uIumv 
^;-ti::c:'\hr.Ub.c  boy  who    .cc„,.pan,cs  .     r,.^^ 

,,,.,,  :;onc  a.lray.  a,Kl,  t.rcd  ^"^ '^'V^' ^^^^^"^uJL.i  roll 
,,„„i„,^  to  ii  bait,  ..itcKl.ng  to  ."^  •'"=.^"J'= '°  .,  |i„|„  ,.leam 
,,,„eirup  in  my  rus  for  .b=  n.;^^^^ 

,bron-b  tbc  darkic.s.         Uuri.m     in.  ,     ,j  ,„ 

Knbru.l."     Hut  «bcn  1  ca.nc  nearer       •""'^^,  ,J^,  „„,  ,„7,,e 
catne  froa,  a  nomad's  ten.  '«    _,      ^by  t  *a,knvs  on 

l;"''''r\b'^tb\r.r  j::"ta       blbuS!     Aft^er  sbotninp-,.,^^^ 

Sbo  ;.  re*ivin'raran.ver,  .  .led  up  .be  h--,   J  -eU  .n>      = 
,.nt-nap,  andasUed  my  way  J"  Kuhr;     „        --'j;-  f,„  ' 

'."  '',:"'=  .."I    am  T'kL;  an"and"ycu  mus.  sbow   me  .he 
iiisulc.  1    ^m   ci    i.ui    I  rn-m  came  out ;  he  was  as 

„.ay,'  I  returned  '•'';';;;'>\,„  ,*;'  „^,,uha.     wa,  .o  follow  bim, 

^;;tra;li^:r.br  ^rrnal^rc'rr^rbim^lV^nd  .wo  bours 
toe    b"     topped  all  ri.h.  before  >l>=,^«"""-,»'""«^f„",    ,i 

the  saddle  for  a  pulow  and  the  rug  over  mc. 

■'"';tw'da^rmor:'o;^.'S^rea.  caravan  road  and  we  rode 
i„,oVr:,feapi.alof.Vr,ia,.spaba,,wi.bi.^ma„y^ 

"^''!r;:;i.?:.=rf;m^orVbc°xfn:;'of'kiiafiL,d,en 

;;;;:1  i::,:::SCl^^.  ^llbe! .erlaK  embroiders  *^^. 

lac.uiercd    work,   watcr-pipc-,   porc.MH:,    -:=■:    - 

rrprcscntin-  peacocks  and  clephaiUs. 
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I''artlicr  south  I  came  to  rcrsci)olis,  so  famous  in  ancient 
times,  where  tlie  threat  Persian  kiiiL^s,  Xerxes  and  Darius,  had 
tlirir  palaces.  Tlic  country  round  about  is  now  inhabited 
only  I)y  some  i)f)or  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  but  fine 
remains  of  the  jtalaccs  still  stand,  in  sjjitc  of  the  2400  years 
which  have  passed  over  them.  Not  far  from  I'crsepolis  lies 
f)nc  of  the  most  ufited  towns  of  I'ersia,  Siiiraz,  aboundini;  in 
rose  ^Mrdens  and  country-h(juses,  sprini;  water  and  canals.  The 
town  is  tamous  above  all,  because  here  the  immortal  poets  of 
Persia  san;^  their  most  beautiful  son^s. 

When  wo  came  near  the  Persian  Gulf  the  climate  became 
liottir,  and  one  day  the  temj)erature  was  102  in  the  room 
where  I  was  stayin;.^.  People  therefore  travel  in  the  ni|^dit. 
On  the  last  staj^c  the  <^rooin,  who  was  an  okl  man,  could  not 
keep  up  with  me,  for  I  rode  fast  ;  so  I  went  on  all  ni^ht  alone, 
keeping;  my  revolver  handy  in  case  robbers  showed  themselves. 
I  was  ^lad  when  the  sun  rose,  lightinc;  up  the  smooth  mirror 
of  the  I'ersian  (iulf,  and  on  May  22  I  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Hushirc,  on  its  eastern  coast. 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is 
enclosed  between  Persia  ami  Arabia.  The  island  of  Hahrein 
on  the  Arabian  coast  is  well  known  ;  it  is  under  British  pro- 
tection, ami  here  in  sununer  and  autumn  pearl  fishinj^  is 
carried  in,  the  annual  export  of  these  beautiful  precious 
stones  beini^  now  about  ;^900,000.  As  many  as  a  thousand 
boats,  with  crews  of  thirty  thousand  men,  arc  en<;af:jed  in  the 
industrv.  The  owner  of  each  boat  engages  a  number  of 
divers,  who  work  for  him,  and  he  sells  his  j)earls  to  the 
Indian  markets.  The  diver  seldom  fjocs  down  to  a  greater 
depth  than  seven  fathoms,  and  remains  at  most  fifty 
seconds  under  water.  lie  has  wax  in  his  ears,  his  nose 
is  closed  by  a  clip,  and  with  a  stone  at  his  feet  and  a  rope 
round  his  waist  he  jumps  overboard  and  disappears  into  the 
depths.  When  he  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  sea  he  <j;athers 
into  a  basket  tied  in  front  of  him  as  many  shells  as  he  can  c^ct 
hold  of,  and  at  a  j^iven  si;4nal  is  hauled  up  b\'  the  rope  to  the 
surface  ai^ain.  Then  the  owner  of  the  boat  opens  the  shells 
and  takes  out  the  costly  pearls,  which  are  of  different  values, 
acconiin;^  to  their  size  and  other  ciualities. 


Arahia 

Iknween  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  north-east  and  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  south-west,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  nor'h-west 
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and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south-east,  h'cs  the  lon^',  bulky 
])cninsula  which  is  called  Arabia,  and  is  as  lar^e  as  a  third  o*" 
Kurope.  Most  of  the  coast-land  is  subject  to  the  Sultan  ot 
Turkey,  but  the  j)coi)le  in  the  interior  are  practically  inde- 
pendent. They  are  a  wild  and  warlike  pastoral  pcoj)le,  called 
Jk'duins.  Only  certain  j)arts  of  the  country  arc  inhabited, 
the  rest  beinj^  occupied  by  terrible  deserts  and  wastes,  where 
even  now  no  European  has  set  his  foot. 

Near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  arc  two  Arab  towns  which 
are  as  holy  and  full  of  memories  to  Mohammedans  all  over 
t!ie  world  as  Jerusalem  and  Rome  to  Christians.  At  Mecca 
the  pri)])het  Mohammed  was  born  in  the  year  A.l>.  570, 
ami  at  Medina  he  died  and  was  buried  in  632.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Mohammedan  reli;j;ion,  and  his  doctrine, 
Islamism,  which  he  proclaimed  to  the  Arabs,  has  since  spread 
over  so  many  countries  in  the  Old  World  that  its  adherents 
now  number  217  millions. 

To  all  the  followers  of  Islam  a  pilfjrimage  to  Mecca  is  a 
most  desirable  undertaking.  Whoever  has  once  been  there 
may  die  in  |)eace,  and  in  his  lifetime  he  may  attach  the 
honourable  title  of  Hajji  to  his  name.  From  distant  countries 
in  Africa  and  from  the  innermost  parts  of  Asia  innumcr.iblc 
pilgrims  flock  annually  to  the  holy  towns. 

Adjoining  Arabia  on  the  north-east  lies  the  country  called 
Mesopotamia,  through  which  flow  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  An  English  steamer  carried  me  from  liushire  up  the 
turbiil  waters  of  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  deck  I  could  see 
copi)cr-brown,  half-naked  Arabs  riding  barebacked  on  hand- 
some horses.  They  feed  their  flcKks  of  sheep  on  the  step{x;, 
holding  long  lances  in  their  hands.  Sometimes  the  steamer 
is  invaded  by  a  cloud  of  green  grasshoppers,  and  one  can 
only  cscajx;  them  by  going  into  one's  cabin  and  closing  both 
door  and  windows.  Round  the  funnel  lie  heaps  of  grass- 
hoppers who  have  singed  themselves  or  are  stupefied  by  the 
smoke. 

.\fter  a  voyage  of  a  few  days  up  the  river  I  come  to 
Baghdad,  which  retains  little  of  its  former  magnificence.  In 
the  eleventh  century  Baghdad  was  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  here  were  collected  the  Indian  and  Arabic 
tales  which  arc  called  the  Thousand  and  one  Niij^hts.  Not  far 
fn>m  Baghdad,  but  on  the  Euphrates,  lay  in  early  ages  the 
gre.ii  ami  briiliaiu  Babylon,  which  had  a  hundred  gates  of 
brass.  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  the  Jewish  caj)tives  hung 
up  their  harps  on   the  willows,   and   of   Babylon    Jeremiah 
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jirophcsicd:  "  Aiul  Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  (hvciliii^ 
place  for  draj^ons,  an  astonishment,  and  an  hissini;,  without 
an  inhabitant." 
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Baghdad  to  Tf.iieran 

When  I  reached  Baj:jhdad  I  had  only  a  little  over  ^5  left, 
all  in  Persian  silver  i'ran,  a  Ji-rtin  bcinjj  worth  about  seven- 
pence  ;  ami  I  could  not  j^^et  any  more  money  until  I  reached 
Teheran,  600  miles  away.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  only  i^et  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Kermanshah,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  I 
could  then  take  service  in  a  caravan  ;  but  it  would  be 
vnipleasant  to  tramp  on  foot  the  whole  way,  and  receive  no 
pay  other  than  a  little  bread  and  a  few  cucumbers  and  melons. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  however,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  caravan  owner  who  was  starting;  immediately  for 
Kermanshah  with  English  merchandise.  The  ^oods  were 
loaded  on  fifty  asses,  and  were  accompanied  by  ten  Arab 
traders  on  horseback.  Ei^ht  pil<;rims  and  a  Chaldean 
merchant  had  joined  the  party.  I,  too.  mi^ht  l;o  with  them 
on  payinc:  fifty  /tr^w  for  the  hire  of  a  mule  ;  food  and  drink  I 
must  provide  for  myself. 

It  was  a  pleasant  journey  which  bcj^an  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  evening;  of  June  6.  Two  Arabs  led  me  on  my  mule 
slowly  and  solemnly  throu[^h  the  narrow  streets  of  Baghdad 
in  the  warm  summer  ni^ht.  An  oil  lamp  flickered  dully  here 
and  there,  but  the  bazaars  were  brisk  and  lively.  Here  sat 
thousands  of  Arabs,  talkini^,  eatincj,  drinkin^j,  and  smoking. 
It  was  the  month  of  fasting,  when  nothing  is  eaten  until  after 
sunset. 

The  two  Arabs  conducted  me  into  the  court  of  a  caravan- 
serai, where  the  traders  were  just  making  preparations  to 
start.  When  I  heard  that  they  would  not  be  ready  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  lay  down  on  a  heap  of  bales  and 
slept  like  a  top. 

Two  o'clock  came  much  sooner  than  I  wished.  An  Arab 
came  and  shook  me,  and,  half  asleep,  I  mounted  my  mule. 
T(^  the  shouts  of  the  drivers,  the  tinkle  of  the  small  bells,  and 
the  tling-dong  of  the  large  camel-bells  the  long  caravan  passed 
out  into  the  darkness.  Soon  we  had  the  outermost  courts 
atid.  Tvilm.  <jrnvcs  of  ]ia<"'hd,ad  behind  us,  and  before  us  the 
silent,  sleeping  desert. 

No  one  troubled  himself  about  me  ;  I  had  paid  for  the 
mule   and    migbt    look   after   myself.     Sometime.    I   rode   in 
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front,  sometimes  behind,  and  occasionally  I  almost  went  to 
sleep  in  the  saddle.  The  bo<ly  of  a  dead  dromedary  lay  on  the 
road,  and  a  pack  of  hun-ry  jackals  and  hy;i:nas  were  feastm- 
on  the  carcase.  When  we  came  near  them  they  ran  away 
iK.i^e'essly  to  the  desert,  only  to  return  when  we  wx^re  past. 
1-arther  on  some  fat  vultures  kept  watch  round  the  body  ot  a 
horse,  and   raised   themselves   on  their  heavy  wui^js  as  wc 

ai)nroached. 

After  a  ride  of  seven  hours  wc  reached  a  caravanserai, 
where  the  Arabs  unloaded  their  animals  and  said  that  we 
ucre  to  stay  there  all  day.  It  was  as  warm  as  m  an  oven, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  lie  and  doze  on  the  stone 

'  Next  ni^'ht  wc  rode  eight  hours  to  the  town  of  Bakuba, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wood  of  fine  date-palms  Here  we 
cncamix:d  in  the  court  of  a  huge  caravanserai  (Hate  IV.). 
I  was  sittin<^  talking  to  one  of  my  travelling  companions  when 
three  Turkish  soldiers  came  and  demanded  to  see  my  passjxirt. 
"I  have  no  passport,"  I  replied.  "Well,  then,  pay  us  ten 
l-nin  apiece,  and  you  shall  pass  the  frontier  all  the  same. 
"  No  I  will  not  pay  you  a  farthing,"  was  the  answer  they  got. 
"  Take  that  rug  and  the  bag  instead,"  they  cricfl,  and  made 
for  my  things.  This  I  could  not  stand,  and  gave  the  man 
who  seized  my  bag  such  a  blow  on  the  chest  that  he  dropped 
his  booty,  and  the  same  with  the  man  with  the  rug.  1  he 
scoundrels  were  making  to  rush  at  me  together,  when  two  ot 
my  Arabs  came  up  to  my  assistance.  To  avoid  further 
unpleasantness  I  went  to  the  governor,  who  for  six  Aran  gave 

me  a  passtx>rt.  ...        ^     .      ^l  ^    r 

I  had  now  become  so  friendly  with  the  Arabs  that  I 
..btained  the  loan  of  a  horse  instead  of  a  mule.  We  set  out 
a-ain  at  nine  o'clock,  and  rode  all  night  in  the  most  brilliant 
inoonshine.  I  was  so  sleepy  that  sometimes  I  dozed  in  the 
siddle,  and  once,  when  the  horse  shied  at  a  skeleton  on  the 
road,  I  was  roused  up  and  fell  off,  while  the  horse  ran  off 
ovrr  the  steppe.  After  much  trouble  one  of  the  caravan  men 
r.ui-ht  him  again,  and  I  slept  no  more  that  night. 

As  usual  wc  stayed  over  the  day  at  the  next  village.  I 
Nv.is  tired  of  travelling  in  this  fashion,  moving  so  slowly 
md  seeing  so  little  of  the  country.     When,  then,  an  od  Arab 

me  ridinf^  u»  from  Baghdad  on  a 
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nc  Arab  horse,  I  determined  to  try  to  get  away  from  my 
partv  with  his  assistance.  He  consented  to  accompany  me  it 
1  laid  him  twenty-five  l-rau  a  day.     At  first  wc  kept  near 
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the  caravan,  but  a-^  soon  as  the  moon  had  set  wc  increased 
our  pace,  and  ulicn  the  souihI  of  the  l)ells  [^rew  faint  behind 
us  uc  trotted  off  (juickly  throu^di  tlie  ni^ht. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Kernianshah  on  June  1 3.  After 
j)ayin^'  the  ohl  Arab  I  had  only  sixpence  left  !  I  could  not 
eni;a^fc  a  room  or  buy  anythin<^'  to  eat,  and  the  jjrospect  of 
<M)in<'  bc'^in^  amonj^  Mohammedans  was  certainly  not 
attractive.'"^l''ortunately  I  had  heard  of  a  rich  Arab  merchant, 
A^dia  Hassan,  who  lived  in  this  town,  antl  1  directed  my  steps 
to  his  handsome  house.  In  my  dusty  ridini;-boots,  and  whip  in 
i'and,  I  passed  throu<^di  many  fine  rooms  until  at  last  I  found 
iiyself  in  the  presence  of  Aijha  Hassan,  who  was  sitting'  with 
his  secretary  in  the  midst  of  books  and  papers.  He  wore  a 
white  silk  mantle  cmbroidcre  %>ith  ^n)ld,  a  turban  on  his 
hei!<!  and  spectacles  on  liis  nose,  and  lookeil  both  frientUy  and 
diijnified. 

"  I  low  are  you,  sir  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Very  well,  thank  you,"  I 
responded.  "  \\  here  have  you  come  from  ?  "  "  I'Vom  Ha^di- 
dad."  "  And  where  are  you  [^oin^'P  "  "  To  Teheran."  "  Are 
you  an  ICn^dishman  ?  "  "  No,  I  am  a  Swede."  "  Swede  ?  What 
is  that?"  "Well,  I  come  from  a  country  called  Sweden." 
"Whereabouts  does  it  lie?"  "Far  away  to  the  north-west, 
beyontl  Russia."  "  Ah,  wait,  I  know  !  Vou  are  no  doubt 
from  Ironhead's  country  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  am  from  the  country  of 
Chailes  XIl."  "  I  am  very  ^dad  to  hear  it  ;  I  have  read  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth's  remarkable  exploits  ;  you  must  tell  me 
about  him.  .And  you  inust  tell  me  about  Sweden,  its  king 
antl  army,  and  about  your  own  home,  whether  your  parents 
are  still  livin;^,  and  if'  you  have  any  sisters.  But  first  you 
must  promise  to  stay  as  my  <fuest  for  six  months.  All  that 
I  have  is  yours.  You  have  only  to  command."  "  Sir,  I  am 
very  thankful  for  your  kindness,  but  I  cannot  avail  my.self  of 
your  hospitality  for  more  than  three  days."  "  You  surely 
mean  three  weeks  ?  "  "  No,  you  arc  too  ^'ood,  but  I  must  <;o 
back  to  Teheran."  "  That  is  very  tiresome,  but,  however,  you 
can  think  it  over." 

A  servant  conducted  me  to  an  adjoining  building,  which  was 
to  \)c  mine  during  my  stay,  and  where  I  made  myself  at  home 
in  a  large  apartment  with  Persian  rugs  and  black  silk  divans. 
Two  secretaries  were  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  servants 
to  carry  out  my  slightest  wish.  If  I  desired  to  eat,  they  would 
bring  in  a  piece  of  excellent  mutton  on  a  spit,  a  chicken  boiled 
with  rice,  sour  milk,  cheese  and  bread,  apricots,  grapes,  and 
melons,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal  coffee  and  a  water-pipe  ; 
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ii  I  uislicil  to  drink,  ii  s\  cct  litiuor  of  iced  diitc-juicc  was 
Mrvt<!  •  and  if  I  th(ni;^lu  of  takiiv^  a  ride  in  order  to  sec 
ilie  town  and  ncij^hlK)url  lod,  pure-blooded  Arab  horses  stood 
in  tlie  court  awaitin;^  uie. 

Heforc  the  house  lay  a  peaceful  ^.irden  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  with  its  paths  laid  with  marble  slabs.  Here  lilacs 
blossomed,  and  here  I  could  dream  the  whole  day  away 
amidst  the  perfume  of  roses.  Gold-fishes  swam  in  a  basin  of 
crystal-clear  water,  and  a  tiny  jet  shot  up  into  the  air  ;.flitter- 
\u'j_  like  a  spider's  web  in  tht  --uii--hinc.  1  slept  in  this 
I  iichantin<^  garden  at  n'  'ht,  an.,  when  I  awoke  in  the  morniiij^ 
1  could  h.irdly  believe  lat  all  wa  real;  it  was  so  like  an 
adventure  from  the  Thousauii  and  one  Xi<^hts.  My  ricli  host 
and  my  secretaries  did  not  suspect  that  I  had  only  sixi>ence 
in  my  pocket. 

\Vheii  tiie  last  day  came  I  could  no  lon<^er  conceal  my 
destitute  conditic^ii.  "  I  have  something  unpleasant  to  confide 
to  you,"  1  saici  to  one  of  the  secretaries.  "  Indeeti,"  he 
answered,  looking;  very  astonished.  "  Ves,  my  money  has  come 
to  an  end.  My  journey  has  been  longer  than  1  cxpectetl, 
and  now  I  .vm  quite  cleared  out."  "  What  docs  that  matter? 
\'ou  call  1,'ct  as  much  mcjney  as  you  like  from  A^ha  Hassan." 

It  had  struck  midnif^ht  when  I  went  to  take  farewell  of 
my  kind  hcjst.  I  leworkctl  all  ni^'ht  durin;^  the  fasting  Kjnth. 
"  1  am  .sorry  that  you  cannot  stay  longer,"  he  said.  "  Ves,  I 
loo  am  .sorry  that  I  must  leave  you,  and  that  I  can  never 
repay  your  great  kindness  to  me."  "  Vou  knov.  th  the  road 
through  the  hills  is  unsafe  owing  to  robbers  and  foot  pa  Is.  I 
have  therefore  arranged  that  you  shall  accompany  the  post, 
which  is  escorted  by  three  soldiers." 

Having  thanked  him  once  more,  I  took  my  leave.  A 
secretary  handed  mc  a  leather  purse  full  of  silver.  The  post 
rider  and  the  .soldiers  were  ready  ;  wc  mounted,  rode  slowly 
through  the  dark,  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  at  a  smart  trot 
when  the  houses  were  .scattered,  and  then  at  full  gallop  when 
the  desert  stretched  around  us  on  all  sides.  \Vc  rode  105 
miles  in  sixteen  hours,  with  three  relays  of  horses  and 
t)arely  an  hour's  rest.  \\  c  stayed  a  day  at  Hamadan,  and 
then  roile  on  to  the  capital,  with  nine  relays  of  fresh  horses. 
During  the  last  fifty-five  hours  I  never  went  to  sleep,  but 
often  (lozed  in  the  saddle.  At  len^h  the  domes  of  Teheran, 
its  poplars  and  plane-trees,  stood  out  against  the  morning 
sky,  and,  half-dead  with  weariness,  and  ragged  and  torn,  I 
rode  through  the  south-western  gate  of  the  city. 
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AcKuss   Tin:  Kkviu 

\Vk  imi>t  now  resume  the  journey  to  India.  Vou  will 
remember  (see  p.  33)  that  after  arriving'  at  Teheran  from 
Trebi/oiul  I  made  uj)  a  caravan  consistin-,'  of  six  IVrsians, 
one  Tatar,  and  fourteen  camels.  On  January  I  everything' 
is  ready.  The  camels  are  all  laden  ;  thick  rUL^s  cover  their 
backs  to  prevent  them  iK-inii  rubbed  sore  by  the  loads,  and 
the  humps  stick  up  throuj^h  two  round  holes  in  the  cloths 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  crushed  and  injured. 

The  lar^asi  camels  '^'o  first.  Each  has  its  head  adorned 
with  a  red  embroidered  headstall,  studded  with  shinin<;  plates 
of  metal  aiul  reel  and  yellow  pompons,  and  a  plume  waves 
above  its  forehead.  Round  the  chest  is  a  row  of  brass  slcii,'h- 
bells,  anil  one  lari;e  bell  hand's  round  the  neck.  Two  of  these 
bells  are  like  sniall  cluirch  bells  ;  they  are  so  bit;  that  the 
camels  would  knock  their  knees  a;^'ainst  them  if  they  were 
hunt;  in  the  usual  wa>-,  so  they  are  fastened  instead  to  the 
outer  sides  of  a  couple  of  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  loads.  The 
camels  are  proutl  of  beinij  decked  so  finely;  they  arc 
conscious  of  their  own  importance,  and  stalk  with  majestic, 
measured  strides  throut^h  the  southern  -^Mte  of  Teheran. 

My  ridini;  camel  is  the  lart^est  in  the  caravan  (Plate 
\'.\  He  has  thick  brown  wool,  unusually  lon;^'  and  plentiful 
on  his  neck  and  chest.  His  loads  form  a  small  plat- 
form between  the  humps  and  alon-j  his  flanks,  with  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  where  I  sit  as  in  an  armchair,  with 
a  ici;  on  each  side  of  the  front  hump.  From  there  I  can 
spy "  out  the  land,  and  with  the  help  of  a  compass  put 
down  on  mv  map  everything  I  sec— hills,  sandy  zones,  and 
lart^c  ravines.     Camels  put  out  the  two  left  Icjs  at  the  same 
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linu-.  and  then  the  two  ri'^ht  \c'^^.      Their  ^ait  i^   therefore 
n,llin-    and     '    •  rider   >its  as   in   a  small   boat   pitchiij-  and 
tos.in-  in  a        Vc„  sea.     Some  people  become  sea-sick  trom 
siltin-   all    d        'obbin-  between   the  humps,  but  one  soon 
becomes  accuJo.ned   to  the   mention.      When   the  ammal  is 
standin-  up  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  mount  on  his  back 
without  a  ladder,  so  he  has  to  lie  down  to  let  me  ^et  on  hnn. 
lUit  sometimes  it  happens  that  he  is  in  too  ^reat  a  hurry  to 
rise  before   I    am   settled   in   my  place,  and  then  I  am  tlun;,^ 
back  on  to  mv  head,  for  he  lifts  himself  as  cjuickly  as  a  steel 
sprin-,  fir.t  with  the  hind  le-s  and  then  with  the  fore.     But 
u  'kmH  am  up  I  am  (juite  at  home.     Sometmics,  on  the  march, 
the  camel  turns  his  Ion-  neck  and  lays  his  sha--y  head  (Mi  my 
knee       I   pat  his   nose   and   stroke   him   over   the  eyes.  *    It 
is  imiK.ssiblc  t.i  be  other  than   ^u)od  friends  with  an  annnal 
which  carries  vou  ten  hours  a  day  for  several  months.     In  the 
mornin-  he  comes  up  to  my  tent,  pushes  his  nose  under  the 
door-flal),  and  thrusts  his  sha-^'y  head  into  the  tent,  wl  ch  is 
not  lar-e,  and    is  almost  filled  up  when  he  comes  on  a  visit. 
After  he  has  been  t,Mven  a  piece  of  bread  he  backs  out  a-am 
and  '^(^es  away  to  ijraze. 

The  rini;  of  bells  is  continually  m  my  ears,  i  nc  larL,'c 
bells  beat  in  time  with  the  steps  of  the  camels.  Their  strides 
are  lon;4  and  slow,  and  a  caravan  .seldom  travels  more  than 

twcntv  miles  in  a  day.  „,      ,  ,  r*. 

Our    road    runs    south-castward.s.       Wc    have    soon    left 
behind  us  the  districts  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  Mountains, 
uhere  irrigation  canals  from  rivers  are  able  to  produce  beauti- 
ful -ardens  and  fruitful  fields.     The  farther  we  proceed  the 
smaller  and  more  scattered  arc  the  villages.     Only  alon-  their 
cmals  is  the  soil  clothed  with  verdure,  and  we  have  scarcely 
left   a  villai,-c  before  we  are  out  on  the  greyish->-ellow  desert, 
where  withered  steppe  shrubs  stand  at  wide  intervals  apart. 
Less  and  less  frequently  do  we  meet  trains  of  asses  bound 
fm  Teheran  with  great  bundles  of  shrubs  and  bushes  from  the 
steppe  to    b-    used    as   fuel.       The  animals   arc    small    and 
miserable,  and  are  nearly  hidden  by  their  loads.     Their  nostrils 
are  cruelly  pierced,  .so  that  they  may  be  made  to  go  quicker 
and  keep  up  longer.     They  look  sleepy  and  dejected,  these 
small,  obstinate  donkeys  which   never   move  out  of  the  way. 
Their  long  ears  flap  backwards  and  forwards,  and  their  unc' --r- 
lios  hang  down  like  bags# 

At  the  very  last  village  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  we  stay 
two  days  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  dangers  ahead  of  us. 
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'I'lu-  lic.'ulinaii  (jf  the  vill<i;^'c  owns  ten  c.imeN,  which  he  will 
'^l;ully  hire  us  for  ii  few  days  ;  they  arc  to  carr\-  trusses 
of  straw  and  water  in  leathern  baj^s.  Out  own  camels  are 
already  fully  laden,  and  the  hired  camels  arc  only  to  ^mvc  us  a 
start.      When  tliey  turn  back  ue  shall  have  to  shift  for  ourselves. 

After  we  have  left  this  villaj^c  not  a  sii;n  of  life  is  visible. 
Before  us  to  the  .soutli-east  small  isolated  hills  stand  up  like 
islands  in  the  sea,  and  beyond  them  the  horizon  of  the  desert 
lies  as  level  as  that  of  the  ocean.  ThrouL,di  this  ^^reat  santly 
waste  tlie  caravans  travel  from  oasis  to  oasis,  but  in  the  north 
there  is  a  tr.ict,  called  the  Kevir,  within  which  not  the 
smallest  oasis  can  be  found.  Not  a  clump  of  j^rass,  not  even 
a  l)Iade,  is  to  be  seen,  for  tlie  desert  is  s-  turated  with  salt,  and 
wlien  it  rains  in  winter  the  t)riny  clay  becomes  as  slippery  as 
ice.      And  tliis  is  precisely  tlie  place  we  are  rnakin<^  for. 

We  travelled  a  whole  month  before  we  came  to  the  ])oint 
where  we  intended  to  make  the  attemjjt  to  cros.s  the  Kevir. 
Hitherto  everythin<^  had  continued  in  a  steady  course,  anil 
one  ilay  had  been  like  another.  It  was  winter  and  we  had 
fully  25  decrees  of  frost  in  the  nii^ht :  one  day  it  snowetl  so 
thickly  that  the  f(jremost  camels  in  the  train  were  .seen  only 
as  faint  shadows.  l"'or  several  days  mist  lay  .so  den.se  over 
the  desert  that  we  had  to  trust  chiefly  to  tiic  compass.  Some- 
times we  travelled  for  four  or  five  tlays  without  findint:^  a  drop 
of  water,  but  we  had  all  wc  needed  in  our  leathern  baLjs. 

At  the  edi;e  of  the  sandy  desert,  where  hit^di  ilunes  are 
piled  up  by  the  wind,  tamarisks  and  .sa.xauls  were  often 
;j;rowini;.  Hoth  are  steppe  bushes  which  ^'row  to  a  heii^du 
of  several  feet  ;  their  stems  are  hard  and  jjrovideil  us  with 
excellent  fuel.  My  servants  feathered  lar^e  fag<^'ots,  and  tlie 
cainp  fires  flamed  uj?  brightly  and  grandly,  throwing  a  jellow 
liglit  over  the  silent  waste. 

I'rom  a  village  called  Jandak  I  set  out  with  onl)-  two  men 
and  four  camels,  but  we  had  to  wait  '"or  four  days  on  tiic  edge 
of  the  salt  desert  becau.se  of  rain.  When  rain  f.iUs  in  the 
Kevir  the  whole  desert  soon  becomes  a  sea  of  slii)per\-  mud, 
and  camels  cannot  walk  without  slipping  and  falling.  Wiiole 
caravans  have  perished  iti  this  cruel  desert  b\-  being  overtaken 
by  rain,  and  in  many  other  cases  the  men  only  have  managed 
to  escape  with  the  loss  i^f  their  camels  and  their  merchandi.se. 
It  was  therefore  fortunate  for  us  that  we  were  overtaken  by 
rain  before  we  were  out  on  the  slippery  clay.  We  waited  till 
tlie  desert  li.id  dried  up  again,  and  then  wc  joined  forces  with 
a  caravan  which  came  from  the  south. 
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It  w.is  pitch  (lark  when  we  tKL,Mii  to  ir.ovc.  A  firo  was 
-t  t;"in;^',  ,111(1  the  camels  were  hulen  by  its  lii;ht.  'I  hen  v.e 
>!.nlr(l,  tin-  fire  (!isa|)[)eari- '!,  aii-l  ni-iU  ami  tlic  desert  lay 
iK-t'iiic  us.  Only  the  riiiL;  of  bells  ilisturbed  the  silence.  We 
•jMuM  ikA  >ee  where  we  were  L^oin;.:,  but  had  to  trust  our  ridiuij 
c.inicl-,.  Th'!  I'ersiaus  marched  all  the  morniui;  and  most  of 
;hi-  day  williout  a  halt  ;  the  siren^tli  of  bothi  men  and  c.imels 
i>  ^'.raineil  to  the  uttermoNt  in  order  to  L;et  throu^li  the  desert 
b.jfore  tlie  next  rain  comes— and  it  may  C()mc  at  any  moment. 

.\fter  a  short  re>t  we  hasten  nortinvards  a^'ain,  for  there 
i-.  nil  ([uestion  of  haltiiiL;  for  the  m'l^ht.  Tlie  darkness  .seems 
inlernunable,  but  at  len;.;th  it  bei^ins  to  ^'row  lii^ht  a-.-in. 
.Still  the  Persians  do  ncjt  stop,  so  there  is  nothini;  for  mc  to 
do  but  to  >tru:.;L;le  to  keep  up  with  them.  "  Keep  .iwake, 
sir  !  "  Nhout^  (iulam  I  lu  sein  ;  "  you  can  sleej)  when  we  ^^et  to 
tlie  other  side."  Another  ila\'  passes,  and  a;^ain  we  rest 
auhile  to  '^'ive  the  camels  somcstrau  and  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea 
ourselves.  .scaiccl\-  have  ue  bcs^un  to  enjoy  the  rest,  liow- 
evcr,  when  the  chimi-s  of  the  bells  riiu',  out  aL^ain.  The 
caravan  is  already  on  the  move,  so  we  pack  up  and  follow  in 
it-^  trail. 


'i"lu-  -ky  seems  ver\'  unpromisin<^r^  and  is  clouded  ail  over. 
The  df^i  it  is  .IS  !;'\fl  as  ,i  tloor  ;  not  a  mound  as  hi^di  as  a 
kneelin.;  c.iir.el.  Ihe  sun  sinks  in  the  west.  Like  a  red-hot 
cannon-lj.i'.l  it  shines  tliroui;h  a  rift  Ix'tween  dark  clcnids,  and 
a  shaft  of  daz/liiiLj  red  rays  streams  o\(r  tlie  desert,  the 
^urf.ice  of  which  shines  like  a  purple  sea.  To  tlic  north  tlie 
sky  i-.  of  a  ilark  violet  ccjlour,  and  aj^^ainst  this  background 
die  camels  stand  out  brick-red. 

Ihe  sun  S(;ts,  the  colours  j^row  pale,  and  the  lf)ng  shadows 
which  the  camels  lately  cast  far  away  over  the  grtnmd  fade 
away.  Another  :u<^ht  rises  up  fr(jm  the  east.  It  grows 
daii,  r  and  darker,  the  caravan  is  lost  to  view,  but  the  bells 
rin.^  out  with  a  clear  ie>on.ince.  On  we  go  witliuut  stop  or 
rrst.  This  night  is  more  tr\ing,  for  wc  hati  not  a  wink  ot 
sleep  the  night  betore. 

The  clouds  break  in  the  zenith,  and  the  moon  looks  down 
on  our  progress.  The  camels  are  seen  again  and  shadows  fall 
again  over  the  desert.  Here  it  is  as  bare  and  desol.ite  as  on 
the  lace  of  the  moon. 

.\t  niii'-.ight  the  sky  Ix^comes  dark  once  more.  The 
r(!-ia:i->  1;..  u  clambered  u[)  on  to  their  camels,  and  the  sway- 
ing nioticju  -well  carries  them  into  the  land  iA  dreams.  .S<Jon 
no  one   i>  ,iwake  but  the  leader,  who   ;.ruitles   the   first  camel, 
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ami  inysclf,  wlio  am  riding  011  the  last.  Suddenly  heavy 
drops  l)c,L;in  to  fall,  and  in  a  minute  the  rain  pelts  down  on 
camels,  loads,  and  sleepers. 

In  a  second  the  pace  of  the  caravan  is  chanL;cd.  Hear 
how  liurricdly  and  anxiously  the  bells  swin^  and  beat !  They 
peal  as  if  to  awa'en  soldiers  and  citizens  in  a  burninj^  town. 
Now  the  raiti  patters  down  on  the  level  desert  and  the  camels 
bcf^in  to  slip.  We  must  hasten  if  our  lives  are  dear  to  us,  or 
the  desert  will  suck  us  in  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  men 
shout  to  ur^e  on  the  camels.  Now  the  bells  clang  as  though 
to  wake  up  the  dead  to  judgment. 

There  goes  a  camel  down  in  the  mire.  Poor  animals, 
they  are  lost  on  such  ground,  for  they  have  not  hoofs  like 
horses,  but  soft  callous  pads.  When  they  slip  they  do  so 
thoroughly  and  suddenly.  All  four  legs  fly  up  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  heavy  body  with  the  loads  thumps  down  in  the 
other.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  camel,  but  still  worse  for  his 
rider.  A  moment  before  he  sat  so  well  packed  up,  longing 
for  the  edge  of  the  desert  sea,  and  now  he  lies  sprawling  in 
the  slush. 

One  after  another  the  camels  fall  and  have  to  he  helped 
up  again.  All  this  causes  delay,  and  meanwhile  the  clay  is 
gradually  becoming  softer.  At  every  step  the  camels  sink 
in  deeper,  the  rain  still  pelts  down,  and  the  bells  ring  jerkily. 
If  they  cease  to  ring,  it  will  be  because  the  desert  has  con- 
quered ;  at  this  very  moment  they  stop. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"   I  call  out. 

"  We  are  at  the  Devil's  ditch,"  answers  a  voice  in  the 
darkness. 

The  bells  ring  slowly  again  as  the  camels  wade  one  after 
the  other  through  a  trench  full  of  salt  water.  I  tighten  my 
knees  when  my  turn  tomes.  I  cannot  see  the  water,  but  I 
iiear  it  spurting  and  splashing  round  the  legs  of  the  camels  in 
front  of  me.  Now  mj'  camel  slides  down  a  nasty  mud  bank. 
I  le  slithers  and  wriggles  about  to  keep  him.self  up,  and  then  he, 
too,  tramps  through  the  water  and  scrambles  up  the  other  side. 

"  Tamarisks,"  I  hear  some  one  shout.  Welcome  sound  ! 
It  means  that  we  are  safe,  for  nothing  grows  in  the  salt  desert. 
When  wc  come  to  the  first  tamarisks  we  are  again  on  sandy 
ground.  Then  all  danger  is  past,  and  what  does  it  matter  if 
wc  are  dead  tired  ?  Two  more  hours  and  wc  reach  a  village. 
There  Gulam  Hussein  makes  ready  a  chicken  and  some 
eggs,  and  then  I  lie  down  in  a  hut  and  sleep  as  I  have  never 
slept  before. 
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The  Oasis  of  TEitnKs 

Any  one  who  has  not  travelled  himself  for  weeks  to<;cthcr 
throuj^h  the  desert  can  scarcely  conceive  what  it  is  to  come 
at  length  to  an  oasis.  An  oasis  is  to  the  desert  wanderer  what 
a  peaceful  island  with  its  sheltered  anchoraj;c  is  to  mariners. 
Oases  are  like  stars  in  the  dark  vault  of  heaven,  like 
moments  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in  a  man's  life.  If  you 
had  roamed  for  two  months  in  the  wilderness,  like  myself  and 
my  Persians,  you  would  be  able  to  understand  our  feelinj^'s 
when  we  at  last  saw  the  date-palms  of  Tebbes  beckonin<:  to 
us  in  the  distance  (see  map,  p.  73). 

A  lofty  minaret  rises  above  the  little  town,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  (I'late  VI.).  Within  arc  old  buiklin^^s, 
mosques,  and  a  fort  with  towers.  Outside  the  town  arc 
tilled  fields  and  palm  j^roves. 

Sprinif  had  come  when  wc  pitched  our  tents  on  a  meadow 
in  the  shade  of  thick  dark-<;rcen  palms.  There  was  a  rustic 
and  pleasant  whisi)cr  among  the  hard  fronds  when  the  spring 
storms  swept  over  the  country.  Wc  were  tired  of  the  ever- 
lasting dull  yellow  tint  of  the  desert  and  were  delighted  with 
the  fresh  verdure.  Outside  my  tent  purled  a  brook  of  fine 
cool  water,  ail  the  more  agreeable  after  the  intense  drought  of 
the  desert.  A  nightingale  sang  in  the  crown  of  the  palm 
al)ove  my  tent.  He  jjlays  an  important  part  in  Persian  poetry 
uiuler  the  name  of  bulbul. 

If  you  were  in  some  mysterious  manner  transferreil  to 
Tebbes,  you  would  on  the  very  first  evening  wonder  what  was 
ihc  curious  serenade  which  you  heard  from  the  desert.  If  you 
sat  at  the  fall  of  day  reading  at  the  door  of  your  tent,  you 
would  look  up  from  your  bfjok  and  listen.  You  would  have 
an  uneasy  feeling  and  be  uncomfortable  at  being  alone  in  the 
tent.  Hut  after  the  saine  serenade  had  been  reix:ated  every 
evening  as  regular  as  the  sunset,  you  would  become  accustomed 
to  it,*and  at  length  trouble  yourself  no  more  alx)ut  it. 

It  is  only  the  jackals  singing  their  evening  song.  The 
word  "jackal"  is  Persian,  and  the  jackal  is  allied  to  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox.  lie  is  a  beast  of  prey  ami  seeks 
his  food  at  night.  He  is  not  large,  is  yellowish  -  grey  in 
colour,  has  pointed  ears  and  small,  keen  eyes,  and  holds  his 
tail  erect,  not  hanging  down  like  the  wolfs.  Nothing  edible 
comes  amiss  to  him,  but  he  prefers  chickens  and  grajKS  to 
fallen  caravan  animals.  If  he  can  find  nothing  else,  he  steals 
dates  in  the  palm  gardens,  especially  when  ripe  fruits  have 
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f  11  n  nfirr  heavy  'storms.  The  jacked  is,  i.ulcc.l,  a  shameless, 
;  '  k  i  ^  seal.  One  ni,ht  a  pack  of  jaekals  sneaked  .nto 
'"i^den  ana  carried  <,(T  our  only  cock  under  the  very  noses 

„f  ihc  do.rs.  We  were  awakened  by  the  no.se  of  a  ternb  c 
m"de    between    the    two    forces,   but    the    J-^^^=^  ^  .'j"^^^'^^ 

bJuCrof  it  and  we  heard  the  despairs-  cackle  of  the  cock 

<lviii"  away  in  th*^  desert.  .  , 

^leaven  knows  where  the   jackals  reman,  as     "nj^  -     '^^ 
s„,i  is  up'      In   zoological    text-b(x.ks  it   is  s  atcd  that     hey 
r.l   in  holes,  but  I  could  see  no  holes  round  ^^bes   -u^' 
i  ickals  c(jme  in  troops  to  the  oasis  every  ni-ht.     They  arc  as 
J'y.lidous   as  the    desert  ;    they  are   found  everywhere   and 

""ts's;K.n  as  the  sun  sinks  lx:low  the  horizon  -f^^^^^ 
ncs.   spreads   its  veil   over   the   silent   desert,    and     '^^   pal  is 

We  oa  wailin-^  for  the  return  of  the  sun,  then  lx.-:^ni^  the 
^  ^d  !  se  e Ide.  It  sounds  like  a  short,  sharp  au^h  nsm^ 
^ind    a  Hi "'.  a  plaintive  whine  increasin^^  in  stre.v^th  and  dyin^ 

/u    y     .  r.     answered  by  another  pack  in  another  direct  on  . 

Tu   itedc  yof  an^^uish  from  children  in  trouble  and  callin^^ 

;,     help      They    say  to    one   another,    "  Comrades     we    are 

n  "y   let  u    seek  about  for  food,"  and  .nUher  together  from 

ir  unknown  lairs.     Then  they  steal  cautiously  to  the  sk  rts 

Ilnh  ";!;""  I'op  over  walls  and  bars  and  thieve  on  (orbidden 

''"Tlise  insignificant  noisy  footpads  live  on  the  refuse  and 

off.d     f  the  desert  from  Cajx:  Verde  in  the  uttermost  west  of 

1  e  O  l  World  to  the  interior  of  India  ;  but  their  home  is  not 

the    ilc  U  desert  alone.     When  the  military  bands  s  rike  up 

c  c  ul.s  in  Simla,  you  have  <.nly  to  put  your  head  out  o 

the  win'low  to  hear  the  mournful,  piteous,  and  distressed  howl 

"''n.;:y   •;';■  not  always  to  be  treated  lightly,  ^j^r  in   .S83 
i  ickals  killed  vv,  men  in  Bengal  alone.     hsi>ec.ally  are  they 
t  riible  danger   when   hydrophobia   rages  ---^^^.^^;^ 
the  experiences  of  the  last  Houndary  Commission  in  Sci^tan 
s lowed.     A  mad  jackal  sneaked  into  the  camp  one  night  and 
bit   a   slecpin.^   man  in  the  face.     Within  six  weeks    he  man 
.   s    lea  ?    Others   stole    into  the  natives'   huts  and   lay  in 
andnish,   waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  b.te.     .^'^rhaps     he 
worst    incident    occurred  on    a   dark  winter  s  "'f  ^  J^  y^'    '^ 
north   wind   was  raging  and    sweeping   the   f.":^J^l^,^":^    ^^ 
ground.     A    nad  jackal   came   into  the  ^^";-^^l-^^"^.^'"  J'^"? 
and    crept    into    a   tent    where    several    men    were    sleeping. 
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I  urtunatcly  he  only  set  his  teeth  in  a  felt  ru-  Th.s  ^^•^1^^■H' 
the  slce.K^rs.  however,  and  they  at  once  started  up  and  looked 
t,,r  weapons.  The  camp  consisted  of  three  sections  and  more 
than  a  hundred  tethered  camels.  In  the  pitchy  darkness  ,t 
was  immssible  to  sec  where  the  jackal  went,  but  the  camels 
could  be  heard  shriekin-  with  fear,  and  thus  it  was  only  too 
,  le.ir  where  the  brute  was.  When  day  broke  seventy-c.-ht 
bitten  dromedaries  were  counted.  They  were  isolated  from 
,hr  others,  and  killed  as  soon  as  they  showe<l  s.-ns  of  sickness 
while  the  do-s  and  --ats  which  had  bc-en  bitten  by  the  jackal 

''''Tu^Uy^year^'s  a-..  I  myself  had  a  little  adventure  with 
jackals  1  was  riding'  with  a  couple  of  servants  and  some 
horses  to  the  Caspian  shore  from  the  interior  ot  1  ersia,  and 
e;:auni^d  one  eveilin,  at  a  village  in  the  Klburz  Mc,unt.m>s 
The  caravanserai  was  notorious  for  its  vermin,  so  I  rcarrc 
to  make  myself  comfortable  in  a  prden  with  fr^'t  tre- a  d 
.H.plars.   protected  by  a  wall    five   feet  high  an<    wi  hout  a  y 


-ates      We   had  to  climb  over   the  wall   in  order  to  ^et  in 
Y  had'  a  sa<ldle  for  a  pillow  and  lay  wrapped  in  a  felt  ru-  am 
:i    cloak.     The    remains    of   my    supper,    bread     honey,    anil 
apples,  stood  on  mv  two  small  leather  trunks.     W  hen  it  grew 
dark  iny  men  went  off  to  the  viUa-e  aiv'    I    rolled   myself  up 

and  went  to  sleep.  . 

Two  hours  later  I  was  awakened  by  a  scratchin-  noise  at 
the  trunks  and    sat  up  to   listen,  but  could  hear  nothin^r  but 
the  inur.nur  of  a  small  brook  close  at  hancl.      I  he  darkness 
was  intense,  only  a  little  starli-ht  passin-  faintly  throu-h  the 
folia.re      So  I  went  to  sleep  again.     A  little  later  I  was  roused 
once'inure  by  the  same  noise,  and  heard  a  tearing  and  tugging 
at  the  straps.     Then   I   jumiK-d  up  and  distinguished  hall  a 
dozen  jackals  disappearing  like  shadows  among  the  poplars 
There  was   no   more   sleep  for  me    that  night.     It  was  all 
could  do  to  keep  the  imi)ortunate  beasts  at  a  distance.     11   1 
kept  iiuiet  for  a  minute  they  were  up  again,  tearing  the  leathern 
straps,  and  would  not  make  off  until  I  struck  a  lx)x  with  my 
ridiii''  whip.     They  soon  became  accustomed  even  to  this  ami 
drew'back  only  a  few  steps.     Then  I  remembered  the  apples, 
and  as  soon  as  the  jackals  crept  up  again,  I  threw  one  of  them 
with  all  mv  strength  into  the  ruck,  and  used  them  as  missiles 
till  the  last  apple  had  disappeared  into  the  darkness     Most 
of  my  shots  were  misses,  for    I   only  once  heard   a  hcjwl  from 
one  of  the  imjjudent  animals. 

The  night  seemed  endless,  but  at  length  the  day  dawned 
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,K.twcc,.  the  ,.,i>lars.  and  the  jackals  ju,ni>cd  q"|-;>y -^^l^*;^^ 
will  -rhcn  I  shouUl  have  hkccl  some  breakt.ist  but  there 
:.;;!!-no/;;  bU  .>f  the  supper  le^  ;.the  j=.ckals  -^^a^-^;  .^^; 
However,  I  had  a  soun.l  sleep  instead.  1  ^^•^•^^^.'^'J^^'  f  ^^ 
h  the  jackals  in  that  country  are  so  v.c.ous  that  t^o  or 
three  of  then  will  attack  a  man.  so  m  future  I  always  had  my 
scrv  mts  sUeuin''  near  me.  ^i      i 

W   ile  speaking'  cf  jackals  wc  must  not  for-ct  the  hy.ena 
for    h      mi  nal  is  one  of  the  denizens  of  the  desert.  thou,h  . 
s  of  mother  -^enus.     The  hyaena  is  a  sm-ular  an.ma    neither 
d.  r  ,;rc  i.  but  a  mixture   '(  b<,th  and  larger  than  e.ther.     It 

of   "  irty  ureyish-brown  colour  with  black  str.i>es  or  patche 
has      rounded  head  with   black    mu/.z  e  and  eyes,  and  sho 
hi  d  le.'s.  so  that  the  bristly  back   slop<-s  downwards.      It 
pill  about  fbr  food  at  ni.ht.and  in  western  l^--^^^ 
llown  fro.n  its  hidin^^-places  m  the  mountams  to  the  cara  -u 
roads  in  (luest  of  fallen  asses,  horses  and  camels       If  corpses 
"re    .)t  biried  deep  enough  it  scratches  them  up  from  beneath 
the  tcMnbstones.  for  it  lives  almost  exclusively  on  dead  and 

"'^TC'[lS^>ur-f^>oted    inhabitants   of  the    desert    prowl 
around  the  outskirts  of  Teblx^s  and  share  the  country  w^h 
pauthers.   wild  asses  and  -raceful  ele-ant   gazelles.     Icbbe. 
tself  lies  lonely  and  for-otten  like  an  island  in  the  ocean 

TK  •  principal  caravan  road  connecting  the  0'-^«'^/;;^l\  ^h^ 
outer  world  runs  north-eastwards  to  the  holy  town  of  Meshed, 
hither  many  pilgrims  flock.  From  Meshed  it  -.only  afcw 
days'  journey  throu^^h  a  n^ountanmus_  tract  to  the  fronU^^^^ 
between  Persia  and  Russian  Asia.  There  lie  Transcaspia, 
Samarcand.  Bukhara.  Turkestan,  and  the  ^^''''^'h.z  Step  e^ 
This  road  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to  India  but  while 
wc  halt  at  Tebbcs  I  can  tell  you  somcthin-  about  the  country 
it  passes  through. 
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ON  THE  KIRGHIZ  STEPPE  (1S93  5) 
Into  Asia  from  Okenhukg 

I  STARTKI)  my  journey  across  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  in  November 
S9     fn>.n  Orl-Mburg  on  the  Ural  River  wh.ch  for  some  cUstancc 
forms  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  huroiK..    I  travelled  ma 
stout  tarant,^ss,  the  common  means  of  conveyance  on  Ku.ssu 
country  roads  ;  it  co.isists  of  a  sort  of  a  box  on  two  bars  be  u  cc 
the  wheel  axles,  with  a  hood  but  no  seat.       1  he  botto.n  .s 
filled  with  hay.   on   which  are   spread   a   mat.  cushions  and 
pillows,  furs  and  felt  ru.;s,  for  the  cold  is  intense       1  h^;^\;;  <^ 
;,inety-ninc  sta-es  and  changes  of  horses  bctwce.,  Orenburg  and 
Tashkent,  the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan.    At  the  post-lu.usc. 
no  hing  can  be  got  but  tea.  so  provisions  for  nineteen  days  had 
to  -DC  taken  with  us,  as  well  as  sawn  wood,  rope  and  tools  in 
case  anything  should  break,  and  a  large  pot  of  cart-grease  to 
keep  the  wheels  cool.     My  boxes  and  trunks  are  wrapped  in 
bast-matting  and  secured  with  strong  ropes  to  the  drivers  box 
and   behind  the  tarantass.     It  takes  time  to  get  everything 
ready,  and  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  first  team  of 
three  post-horses  is  led  out  and  harnessed  to  the  vehicle.     I 
take  my  largest  fur   coat   and    pack ,  myself  m  among     he 
cushions  and  felt  rugs.     The  carriage  is  open  in  front  ad  the 
whirling  snow  which  sweeps  round  the  corners  flies  straight 
into  my  face.     The  driver  takes  his  seat  on  the  box,  shouts 
shrilly  and  cracks  his  whip,  and  we  dash  along  the  streets  of 
Orenburg  in  the  snow   and    twilight  to  the  hvely   jmgle  ot 

^""The^li-hts  come  to  an  end  and  the  night  is  intensely 
dark  wheirwe  come  out  to  the  high-road  leading  into  As^a. 
The  l>ells  worn  by  the  middle  horse  on  a  necklace  round  his 
neck  ring  in  frequent  beats.     This  horse  always  goes  at  a  trot, 
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brin-  harno^^rd  hrtuccii  the  shafts  with  a  lii-h  wcodcn  an  h 
ahcAx-  his  nrck,  but  the  two  outside  horses  -o  at  a  canter. 
The  horses  are  accustome.l   to   this     ,ae  •  an<l    actmn,  and  a 
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ranidiv  niovin-  team    is   a   fine   si-ht.     After   three   hours   a 
vellow  li'dit  is'  seen  throu-h  the  swirlin-  snow,  and  the  team 

%     ,         :'^.       -.1    ...V?   rfMnoc   in   n    halt    at    the    stCPS    of   a 

house      As  I   have  been  already  tossed  about  a  t,rood  deal.  1 
am  -lad  to  jump  out  and  -et  a  -lass  of  tea.     'l  he  horses  arc 
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'.ikcii  ii.to  the  stable,  aiul  a  fro-.h  team  is  led  (nit  to  t.ikr  tlnir 
place  in  tlie  Mill  warm  harness. 

The  sii»/(>:;i)%  or  Russian  tea-urn,  is  hoiliii'^  in  the  i;reat 
ro(,ni.  Wliilc  I  am  drinkin-,'  my  first  ^lass  of  tea  the  stamp- 
in'.;  and  rattle  is  lieard  of  two  other  teams  whicl\  roll  into  the 
yanl.  It  is  the  pf)-t  ;  and  the  courier  enters  covered  with  snow 
and  with  icicles  on  his  beard.  He  is  a  ^'ood  felltnv.  and  we 
bccme  acciuainted  at  once  and  travel  toi^ether  tu  Orsk.  He 
has  travelleil  for  twenty  years  with  the  mails  l)etween  the  tw(. 
towns  an'l  must  liave  covereil  alto;^H'ther  a  liistanci-  as  tar  as 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon  and  si,\  thousand  miles  brsidrs. 

Ms-  new  ilrivtr  now  appears  and  calls  out  "  The  />v/Li '  is 
re.uly."  Theti  I  pack  myself  in  a^^-un  amon;^  the  eu-^hions 
and  Vu;.;s  and  off  we  speed  once  more  throUL^h  the  darkness 
and  snow. 

.\fter  forty-ei^ht  hours  we  are  in  Or-k,  which  also  stands 
on  the  Ural  River;  and  when  wc  leave  this  town  with  fresh 
horses  and  steer  southwards  we  are  on  Asiatic  L;rouiid,  in  the 
vast    Kirj^'hiz    Steppe,   which    extentis    from    Irkutsk    to   the 
"^  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  Ural   River  to  the  Syr-darya.'      It  is 

extremely  flat  and  looks  like  a  frozen  sea.  Day  after  da>-  we 
drive  southwanls,  tlie  horses  ready  to  run  awa\- ;  there  is 
nothin;^  to  drive  over,  no  ditches  to  fall  into,  no  stones  to 
carry  away  a  wheel.  Tlie  luxjfs  hammer  on  the  hard  L^^round, 
the  wheels  creak,  I  and  my  thiiv^s  are  shaken  and  thrown 
about  in  the  earria^'e,  the  coachman  plants  his  feet  firml\- 
a;4ainst  the  foot-boanl  lest  he  should  tumble  off,  and  on  we  ;^m) 
over  the  flat  dreary  stepj)C.  As  wc  drive  on  day  and  niL;ht 
the  titniutdss  seems  always  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  same 
unbroken  landscape,  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
horizon. 

Here  live  the  Kirf^hizcs,  a  fine  race  of  ^^raziers  and  horse- 
men. They  supi)ort  themselves  by  their  larL,'e  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  also  own  numerous  horses  and  cainels,  as  well  as  cattle. 
Therefijre  they  are  ilei)cndent  on  the  ^^rass  (jf  the  steppe,  and 
waniler  like  other  nomads  from  pasture  to  pasture.  W  hen 
their  flocks  have  eaten  up  the  f^rass  at  one  place,  they  roll 
11])  their  black  tents,  pack  all  their  beloiv^in'^s  on  camels  and 
uiii;rate  to  another  spot.  They  arc  a  freelx>rn,  manly  {)eoplc 
and  love  the  boundless  steppe.  Life  in  the  open  air  and  on 
the  level  country,  which  affords  <^razin^  to  their  flocks,  has 
sluuixiied  their  intellect  to  a  wonderful  tlejjree.      They  never 

'   A  te.aii!  (if  thrw-  liofNi'^  alircast. 
■'  The-  ucinl  "  il,-iry;i  "  iiican>  "•rivir.  " 
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for^'ct  a  place  they  have  once  seen.  If  the  steppe  plants  ^^row 
closer  or  thinner,  if  the  <^round  shows  the  s!if;htest  inc<iuality, 
if  there  is  ^rey  or  black  '^^ravcl  of  different  coarseness— all 
these  details  serve  as  marks  of  rcco<,niition.  When  we  rest 
a  minute  halfway  between  two  post-houses  to  let  the  h(jrscs 
breathe,  the  Kirghiz  driver  turns  round  and  says,  "  Yonder 
rides  a  Kir<;hiz  on  a  dappled  mare."  Yet  on  directing  my 
field-glass  towards  the  indicated  spot,  I  can  only  see  a  small 
dot,  and  cannot  distinguish  what  it  is. 

The  stations  on  our  road  arc  usually  small  solid  wooden 
houses  with  two  lami)-posts  at  the  door  and  a  white  board, 
on  which  arc  written  the  distances  to  the  next  stations  in  each 
direction.  In  some  places  there  is  no  house  at  all  but  only 
a  black  Kirghiz  tent,  and  instead  of  a  stable  fences  of  sticks 
and  reeds  afford  the  hc.scs  shelter.  At  one  such  station 
three  camels  arc  harnessed  to  the  tarantuss,  and  the  clumsy 
animals  waddle  along  so  that  their  humps  bob  and  roll  on 
their  backs.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  tliat  we  are  now 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  where  the  soft  yielding 
drifts  make  it  impossible  for  horses  to  draw  the  taniutass. 
The  two  rivers,  the  Syr-darya  (or  Jaxartesj  and  the  Amu 
darya  (or  Oxus),  which  rise  in  the  Pamir,  flow  into  the  Sea 
of  Aral.  The  Cossacks  carry  on  a  profitable  sturgeon  fishery 
in  this  lake,  which  in  area  is  not  very  much  smaller  than 
Scotland,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  small  islands — 
whence  its  name,  for  the  word  aral  means  "  island." 

With  fresh  horses  we  speed  along  the  bank  of  the  Syr- 
darya.  Here  grow  small  W(  >ds  and  thickets  where  tigers 
stalk  their  prey,  and  in  the  dense  reed  beds  wild  boars  dig  up 
roots.  The  shy  gazelles  like  the  open  country,  hares  spring 
over  the  shrubs,  ducks  and  geese  quack  on  the  banks,  and 
flocks  of  pheasants  lure  the  traveller  to  sijort.  The  setting 
sun  sheds  a  glcim  of  fiery  red  over  the  steppe,  and  as  it 
grows  dim  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle.  The  monotonous  ring 
of  the  bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  driver  never  cease,  whether 
wc  are  near  the  river  or  far  off  in  the  d-cary  steppe.  The 
ground  becomes  soft  and  swampy.  The  wheels  cut  like 
knives  into  the  mud.  Wc  move  more  and  more  slmvly  and 
heavily,  and  at  last  stick  fast  in  the  mire.  The  driver  shouts 
and  scolds,  and  cracks  his  whip  over  the  team.  The  middle 
horse  rears,  one  of  the  outside  horses   jibs    and   the   other 

U-  t.:,_.-ir  4. tUr^r  fr^r    -^  c-w^r'tttrr  wA't'inVt    tT-iaL-pc  thr>  trnrf; 
icrs  nuri.~.c;i   iu^!-i.iiv.r  k-f  «  -i-i'-'o - ^--- 

brcak  with  a  loud  report.     Then  the  driver  jumps  down  and 

says,  "  You  must  wait   here,  sir,  while   I   ride   back   for  two 
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more  horses."  And  he  trots  o(T  in  the  darkness.  After 
waiting  about  two  hours  I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses  in  the 
distance.  Now  the  team  is  matle  ready,  the  two  extra 
liorscs  are  attached  in  front,  the  coachman  takes  his  place 
on  the  box,  and  with  united  strent,nh  our  animals  dra<;  the 
heavy  vehicle  up  out  of  the  slou^di.  We  roll  and  jolt  on 
a;^^ain  with  lumi^s  of  wet  clay  droppinj,'  and  splashin<4  round 
the  wheels. 

Sam.\rcani)  and  Bukhara 

Russian,  Central  Asia  has  ten  million  inhabitants  anil  an 
area  twelve  times  as  lar<je  as  the  British  Isles.  The  part 
which  is  called  Turkestan  extends  between  Eastern  Turkestan 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Kirghiz  Stepjx?,  Afghanistan,  and 
I'crsia.  The  greater  part  is  occupied  by  blown  sand,  the  "  Red 
Sand  "  and  the  "  Black  Sand."  Right  through  the  desert  How 
the  two  rivers,  the  Syr-darya  and  Amu-darya.  Two  railway 
lines  cross  Turkestan,  one  from  the  Kirghiz  Stepjx;  to 
Tashkent,  the  other  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Tashkent  and 
Ferghana.  Ferghana  is  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Turkestan 
and  lies  between  mountains  in  its  eastern  portion. 

Tashkent,  the  capital  o<"  Turkestan,  has  200,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  governor-general.  South-west 
of  Tashkent  is  the  district  of  Samarcand,  with  a  capital  of 
the  same  name.  South-west  of  Samarcand  again,  on  the 
north  of  the  Amu-darya.  stretches  a  country  called  Bukhara, 
ruled  by  an  Emir,  a  prince  under  the  supremacy  of  Russia. 

Close  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  east,  there  is  a  large  area 
of  country  called  Transcaspia.  Central  Asia  was  conquered 
by  Russia  forty-five  years  ago,  Transcaspia  thirty  years  ago, 
Transcaspia  is  inhabited  by  Turkomans,  a  powerful  and 
warlike  people,  who  in  former  times  used  to  make  raids  into 
northern  Persia,  carrying  off  men  and  women,  whom  they 
soKI  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Bukhara  and  Samarcand. 
General  Skobcleff  put  a  check  to  their  domination  when  he 
invaded  the  country  in  1880.  In  order  to  convey  troops 
and  war  material  into  the  country  a  railway  was  laid  down 
through  the  desert.  It  runs  from  one  oasis  to  another,  and 
hardy  desert  shrubs  were  planted  or  upright  palings  erected 
h>  i)rotect  the  line  from  the  drifting  sand. 

When  the  Turkomans  were  attacked  by  the  Russians,  they 
withdrew  within  the  walls  of  the  large  fortress  which  is  called 
"  The  Green  Hill."    They  numbered  about  45,000  in  all— men, 
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.vomcn  anrl  cliildrcn— and  they  believed  that  the  fortress  was 
iinprc<Miahlc.  The  Russian  ^'eneral,  Skobclcff,  had  a  mine 
carried  under  the  wall.  Inside  the  fortress  the  Turkomans 
heard  the  soldiers  workin<^'  under^^round  with  picks  and  crow- 
bars, but  did  not  understand  what  was  intended.  'I  hey 
supiKjsed  that  the  soldiers  would  crawl  up  out  of  a  hole  one 
after  another  and  therefore  they  assembled  with  shinni^' 
weapons  above  the  place  of  danj^^er.  Conseciucntly  when  the 
mine  exploded  a  lar^'c  number  of  unfortunates  were  killed, 
and  the  enemy  stormed  in  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall. 

A  fearful  massacre  followed  of  all  those  who  did  not  seek 
safety  in  fli^'ht.  The  Persian  slaves  and  some  thousands  of 
women  were  spared.  Twenty  thousand  bodies  lay  in  heaps 
within  and  without  the  fortress.  The  Turkomans  will  never 
for-;et  that  day.  The  cavalry  band  played  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  during  the  fight.  Old  Turkomans  still  remembc^r  the 
sirains.  They  cannot  hear  regimental  bands  without  weepmg 
for  some  relative  who  fell  at  "  The  Green  Hill."  Here  was 
the  death-bed  of  their  freedom  and  they  were  swallowed  up  by 

mighty  Russia. 

'  I  have  crossed  Turkestan  many  times  by  rail,  m  tanvitass, 
and  on  horseback.  I  have  strolled  for  weeks  through  the 
narrow  picturesque  streets  and  the  gloomy  bazaars  of  the  old 
town  called  Bukhara,  the  "  Blessed."  There  silk  is  produced 
and  carpets  are  woven  ;  great  caravans  pa.=.  by  laden  with 
cotton  ;  disfigured  by  sores,  lepers  sit  begging  in  front  o|  the 
mosques;  mulberry  trees  raise  their  crowns  above  artificial 
ponds.  From  the  summit  of  a  tall  minaret  criminals  used  to 
be  thrown  down  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  street. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  ruled  in  Bukhara  a  cruel  Emir  w'ho 
took  a  delight  in  torturing  human  beings.  A  mechanician 
from  Italy  fell  into  his  clutches  and  was  sentenced  to  death. 
The  Italian  promised  that  if  his  life  were  spared  he  would 
construct  a  machine  wherewith  the  Emir  could  measure  the 
night  of  time.  His  prayer  was  granted  and  he  made  an 
ordinary  clock.  This  called  forth  the  Emir's  astonishnient 
and  admiration,  and  the  Italian  lived  in  high  favour  for  a  time. 
Later  on,  however,  the  tvrant  wished  to  force  him  to  embrace 
Islamism',  but  he  steadfastly  refused.  At  that  time  there  was 
in  Bukhara  a  cave  called  "  the  bugs'  hole."  and  into  this  the 
unfortunate  man  was  thrown  to  be  eaten  up  by  vermin. 
Seventy  years  ago  two  Englishmen  languished  in  this  abomin- 
able place. 

There  are  towns  in  Asia  with  names  which  impress  us  as 
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soon  ns  \vc  hear  them,  like  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  Benares,  Lhasa. 

Samarcand  is  one  of  these.     It  is  not  a  place  of  j)il<;rima^e, 

hut  it  is  an  ancient  town  and  famous  amon^'  the  Mohammedans 

of  Asia.      It  was  already  in  existence  'vhcn   Alexander  the 

Cireat  concjuercd  Central  Asia.      Since  then  vast  swarms  of 

men  and  migrations  of  peoples  have  swept  over  this  rc^'ion. 

I'he  Arabs  have  subdued  it,  ccnnitless  hordes  of  Mongols  have 

passed  throu'^h  it  pillaging'  and  devastating,  and  now  at  last 

it  lies  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Tsar.     Samarcand  attained 

the  height  of  its  splendour  during  the  rule  of  the  powerful 

Timur. "  When  he  died  in  the  year  1405  he  had  coiuiuercd  all 

Central    Asia,    Persia,    McsojK)tamia,    South    Russia,  Turkey, 

India  and  many  other  countries.     This  Timur  the  Lame  was 

not  only  a  great  general  but  a  man  of  culture,  for  he  loved  art 

and   science,  and  listened  willingly  to  the  songs  of  the  px:ts. 

lie   built   his  own   mausoleum,   which   still   rears  its   melon- 

shai)ed   dcjme  above   Samarcand,   and  had  carved   in   raised 

letters  on  a  marble  tablet  the  words  :  "  If  I  still  lived,  mankind 

would  tremble." 

Timur  had  a  wife,  Bibi,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  She 
expressed  a  wish  that  her  coffin  should  not  be  buried  but 
shoultl  remain  above  ground,  and  therefore  Timur  caused  to 
he  erected  the  handsome  mosque-tomb  which  still  bears  her 
name.  When  it  was  finished  the  Queen  went,  attended  by 
her  slaves,  to  insi)cct  her  last  resting-place.  A  jxMsonous 
snake  crept  from  under  an  arch.  Those  present  wished  to 
kill  it,  but  the  Queen  forbade  them  and  caressed  the  snake, 
which  offered  her  no  harm.  When  at  length  she  died  she 
was  decked  with  all  her  jewels— costly  pearls,  necklaces,  and 
gold  bangles — and  her  coffin  was  placed  in  the  vault.  One 
ni'^ht  thieves  broke  into  the  tomb,  opened  the  coffin  and  t<H;k 
all  the  Queen's  ornaments  ;  but  when  they  were  sneaking  off 
w  ith  their  booty  the  snake  crept  out  and  bit  them  so  that  they 
dietl  immediately. 

The  great  market-place  of  Samarcand  is  one  of  the  finest 
-quarcs  I  have  .seen  in  Asia.  There  carts  and  caravans 
swarm,  there  fruit  sellers  and  pitcher-makers  take  their  stand, 
iluTc  tlancing  dervishes  lx?g  for  alms.  On  all  four  sides 
•and  stately  buildings  erected  by  Timur  and  his  successors. 
Tluir  fa(,Mdcs,  cupolas  and  minarets  are  covered  with  blue 
tauiice,  burned  and  glazed  tiles  in  varied  patterns  and  texts 

f^ .1..     !-  ^1--    J 1.     -C     f.l_i_      «.U«     1/^»^.i  If     ic    ii-nrtVi    u.'hilf» 

:;-:i;    liiu   iioiy    uuok   ol     i.-iarn,   ■<.■•.•.'-    rwv^icx::.       iv    irv...i_ 

to   ascend   one   of  the    lofty   minarets   to  take  a   look    over 
Samarcand.      Hence  we  see   innumerable  gray  mud  houses 
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Willi  ro.irts  i,i  the  cc.itrc.  pools,  CH.ials  and  gardens,  and  .n 
the  ma7C  c.f  streets,  squares  and  lanes  moves  ji  stream  ot 
eo,  le  of  Turkish  and  Persian  race.  The  dark-blue  cu,>oks 
Itand  out  against  the  lii^ht-blue  sky.  and  are  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  .lark-green  vegetation.  In  autumn  the  gardens 
assume  a  bri-dit  yellow  tint.  In  winter  the  whole  country  is 
of^  buried^in  snow,  and  only  the  bright  blue  cuix^las  nse 
above  the  whiteness.  Samareand  is  the  "  blue  town,  just  as 
Jaipur  in  India  is  the  "  pmk  "  town. 


The  Pamir 

To  the  south-east  of  Samareand  stand  the  huge  highlands 
of  the    Pamir,   called   by  its   inhabitants   the  "  i<-ooioi     he 
World,"  for  it  seems  to  them  to  rise  like  a  roof  abo  c  al    the 
rest  of  the  earth.      From  this    great   centre   run   the   lofty 
mountain  ranges  of  the  earth,  the    Himalayas,   the   T.ans- 
"  K  aya.  Kar^.korum.  Kuen-lun.  and  the  1  .e,i-shan  on  the 
cas     the  Hindu  Kush  on  the  west.     If  you  examine  the  map 
you'will  see  that  most  of  the  ranges  of  Asw-i.and  Luroix.   and 
the   most  important,   are  connected    with    it.     The    Tibetan 
ran-es  extend  far  into  China  and  beyond  the  Indian  i^enin- 
sula      The   Tien-Shan   is  only  the  first  link  in  a  series  of 
mountains  which  stretch   north-eastwards   throughout  Asia 
The    continuation   of    the    Hindu -Kush    is    found    in      he 
mountains   of   northern    Persia,   m   the   Caucasus    and    the 
d.a  ns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Alps  and 
IVrences      The  Pamir  is  like  the  body  of  a  cuttlefish,  which 
throws  out  arms  in  all  directions.     The   Paniir  and  all  the 
huge  mountain  ranges  which  have  their  roots  in  Jhis  ganglion 
arcTthe  skeleton  of  Asia,  the  framework  round  which  the  low- 
lands cling  like  masses  of  muscle      R:vers.  streams,  br^ks 
and   rivulets,   are  the  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the   As.at  c 
body      The  deserts  of  the  interior  are  the  sickly  consumptive 
parts'  of  the    body  where    vitality  is   low,  while  the   penin- 
sulas are  the  limbs  which  facilitate  communication  between 
different  peoples  across  the  intervening  seas. 

In  the  month  of  February.  1894.  I  was  at  Margelan,  which 
is  the  cai)ital  of  Ferghana,  the  granary  of  Central  Asia,  a  rich 
-vi  fruitful  vallev  l)e<jirt  on  all  sides  oy  mountams.  I  bad 
cot  to'-ether  a  small  reliable  caravan  ot  eleven  norscs  and 
three  men.  one  of  them  being  Islam  Bay  who  was  afterwards 
to  serve  me  faithfully  for  many  years.     W  c  did  not  need  to 
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take  tents  with  us,  for  the  Governor  gave  or(lers  to  the 
Kir^'hizcsto  set  up  two  of  their  black  felt  tents  wherever  I 
wished  to  pass  the  ni^'lit.  We  had  a  got)d  supply  ot  pro- 
visions in  our  bcjxes,  straw  and  barley  in  sacks,  and  steel 
spades,  axes,  and  alj)enstocks,  for  we  had  to  travel  throuj;h 
deep  snow,  and  over  smooth,  slippery  ice.  We  forgot  to 
procure  a  do^,  but  one  came  to  us  on  the  way,  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  us. 

We  march  southwards  up  on  to  the  I'amir,  following  a 
n;  rrow  valley  where  a  foaming  stream  tumbles  over  ice- 
draped  boulders.  We  cross  it  by  narrow,  shaking  bridges  of 
timber  which  look  like  matches  when  we  gaze  down  on  them 
in  the  valley  bottom  from  the  slopes  above.  It  thaws  in 
the  sun,  but  freezes  at  night,  and  our  path  is  like  a  channel 
of  ice  running  along  the  edge  of  a  vertical  precipice.  We 
have  several  Kirghizes  with  us  to  give  assistance.  One  of 
them  leads  the  first  horse,  which  carries  two  large  sacks  of 
straw  with  my  tent  bed  between  them.  The  horse  is  shot! 
and  can  keep  his  feet  on  ice,  but  at  one  place  the  path  slojxis 
to  the  edge.  The  horse  stumbles,  tries  in  vain  to  recover  his 
foothold,  rolls  over  the  edge,  falls  into  tlie  chasm,  and  breaks 
his  back  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  straw  is  scattered 
among  the  stones,  my  bed  dances  along  the  stream,  and  all 
the  men  rush  down  to  .save  what  they  can. 

Now  steps  are  cut  in  the  ice  and  the  path  is  strewn  with 
sand.  The  higher  we  go  the  worse  the  travelling.  A 
Kirghiz  leads  each  horse  by  the  bridle,  while  another  holds 
((11  to  his  tail  to  help  him  if  he  stumbles.  To  ride  is 
impossible ;  we  crawl  along  on  hands  and  feet.  Darkness 
follows  twilight ;  the  rushing  water  of  the  stream  gives  forth 
a  sound  of  metallic  clearness.  We  have  been  travelling  more 
than  twelve  hours  when  at  last  the  valley  opens,  and  we  see 
blazing  camp  fires  in  front  of  Kirghiz  tents. 

We  mount  higher  day  after  day.  We  cross  a  pass,  and  at  this 
',;i<ldy  height  I  experience  the  unpleasant  feelings  of  mountain 
"ickncss — splitting  headache,  nausea,  and  singing  in  the  ears. 
(h\  the  further  side  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Amu-darya 
tl  avs  westwards.  This  valley,  the  Alai,  is  broad  and  open, 
■ 't  full  of  snow  in  winter.  We  make  our  entry  into  the  Alai 
\.u\ry  in  a  howling  snowstorm  and  wade  and  plunge  through 
''lifts.  Two  Kirghizes  go  in  front  with  sticks  to  mark  out 
■.::;  ^N ay,  in  order  that  the  horses  may  not  sink  in  the  snow. 
*  Hir  little  caravan  moves  slowly  and  painfully.  One  day  the 
-^nuu  is  so  deep  that  we  have  to  hire  four  camels,  which  are 
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Ic.l  in  front  of  tlu«  car.ivaii  to  tramp  out  a  narrow  path  tor 
the  l;ors.  s.  Kvcrythin-  is  white,  sky  and  cartli  run  into  om- 
another,  an-l  there  is  nothing'  bhick  to  be  sec,  but  the  men. 

""A:'c;:^ry"c;;:;up  we  nna  excellent  felt  tents  set  up  in 
rea.lincss  f..r  us.  Once  we  had  only  a  short  distance  to  .^o 
b<'fore  reacliin-  camp  when  we  were  stopiK-d  by  a  trencli 
filled  witli  snow  ten  feet  deep.  'Ihc  first  horse  disappeared 
i„  ;,  „.<„nent  as  ll^.u-^h  he  had  fallen  through  a  trap-door. 
His  load  was  taken  (.ff,  and  he  was  pulled  up  with  rope<. 
Then  tlic  Kirt;hi/.es  thou-ht  of  a  i^rand  way  of  uettinj;  mer 
Ihc  treacherous  snow.  They  took  llic  fe  t  covers  of  the  ten 
and  spread  thc-m  over  the  snow  and  led  the  horses  one  b> 
one  over  this  yielding;  bridge. 

All  tlus  journev  wc  waded  and  plun-ed  throu-h  snow- 
drifts. One  day  I  'sent  a  horseman  on  in  hont  to  examine 
the  road,  and  only  the  horse's  head  and  the  nder  cmild  be 
seen  above  the  snow.  Another  tunc  there  was  no  K.r^h  / 
tent  as  usual,  and  wc  bivouacked  round  a  fire  behind  a  wal 
c,f  snow  in  a  temiKTature  of  2y  below  freezing-point.  he 
KirdiixVs  who  should  have  furnished  us  with  a  tent  had 
beeii  delayed  on  a  pass  by  an  avalanche  of  snow  which  over- 
hal  forty  sheip.  Six  men  had  struggled  on  to  meet  us 
Init  two  had  stuck  fast  and  were  abandoned  in  the  sno         Of 

the  four  wh<,  arrived  in  a  sorry  '^"'^d'V^^''" Tu  Ki^  W^ 
frozen  and  another  had  become  snow-blind  The  kirghi/cj, 
sually  protect  their  eyes  by  a  long  lock  of  ^or^ch^^rhau^ 
!n  "  dowli  over  the  forehead  from  beneath  the  cap.  or  blacken 
the  eve  cavities  and  nose  with  charcoal. 

Wolves  swarm  in  these  mountains,  and  we  often  saw  the 
spoor  of  these  blood-thirsty  roblx^rs.  Hunger  makes  the  n 
very  darin.'.  and  they  do  great  damage  to  the  flocks  of  the 
Kipdn-  es.  as  thev  will  kill  even  when  they  do  not  wish  to 
eat  ^^  \  sinMe  wolf  had  recently  worried  180  sheep  belonging 
to  a  Kirghiz.  A  travelling  Kirghiz  was  attacked  in  this 
ei.  hboudiood  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  when  the  body  was 
ond^  couple  o/da^s  later  only  the  skull  and  sk.lc.on  were 
left.     Another  Kirghiz,  who  was  mounted,  was  f  ^^^^f^  '^ 

il  ed  horse  -ul  all.  Two  of  my  guides  had  fallen  m  with 
twel  e  vohes  the  winter  before,  but  fortunately  they  were 
]^^  ,lVkil!ed.  two  of  them,  which  were  at  once  devoured 

by  their  comrades.  _  ^       1 1  >    ,j;,rht    of 

^    It    is    not    difficult    to    imagine    the    terrible      I'^^l^t    of 

an   unarmed  Kirghiz  attacked  by  wolves.     They  track  him 
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to  leave  their  fau'^s  exi>osed.      Tlieir  (Irij)pin-^  t 

,,ut  of  their  jaws.     The  traveller  hears  their  sneaking'  steps 

l)ehincl  him,  and  turnin-,'  round  can  distini^ui-h  in  the  du-k 

tli.ir  '^rey  coats  a'^'ainst  the  wliite  snow.      He  ^rows  cold  with 

tii'htran.l  puttin-  up  a  prayer  to  .Allah,  springs  and  clashes 

throu<^h  the  ilrit\s  in  the  ho^K  of  reachin;^'  tlie  nearest  viUai^c 

(if  tents. 

l-Acry    now    and    attain    the    wolves  halt  and   utter  tlu  ir 

awful    prolon^red  howl,'  but   in  an   instant  they  arc  after   the 

snail  a"ain.      Kvery  minute  they  become   bt)lder.      1  he  man 

ilies  U>r  his  life.     Thev  know  that  he  cannot  hold  out  lon-^'. 

Now  tliey  catch  hold  'of  a  corner  of  his  fur  coat,  but  let  ^o 

when  he  throws  his  cap  at  them.     They  pounce  ui^m  it  and 

tear  it  in  pieces.      This  only  whets  their  api^-tites.      1  he  poor 

man    sta^'^ers    on    until    he  can    hardly  put  one  foot   bclorc 

another,  and  is  almost  at  his  last  u^sp.     This  is  the  moment, 

an<l   the  wolves  throw  themselves  upon   him    from  all   sides. 

He   screams,  and    fi-^hts    with  his  hands;  he   draws  out    his 

knife  and  stabs  into  the  pack  in  front  of  him,  but  a  lar^e  wolf 

sjjrin^s  uoon  him  from  iK-hind  and  brings  him  to  the  ground. 

There  he 'has  at  any  rate  his  back  protected,  but  the  eyes  and 

teeth  of  the  wolves' ^leam  alxnc  him   in  the  darkness,  and  he 

stabs  at  them  with  his  knife.      They  know  that  he  will  tire  of 

this  ^MiTie  soon.     Two   wolves  tear  oix.-n  his  Vxiots  to  ^ct  at 

his  fiTet.      He  cannot  reach    them  with  his  knife,  so  he  sits  uj), 

and  at  the  same  moment    the  leader  seizes  him  by  the  neck 

so   that    the    blcxxl   spurts    out    over  the    white    snow.     The 

wolves  have  now  tasted  blood  and  nothins^^  can  restrain  them. 

The  man  is  In-side  himself  and  throws  himself  al)OUt  thrustinj,' 

dcsiK-ratelv    with    his    knife.      The    wolves   attack    him    from 

Ixhind  and  he  falls  again  on  his  back.      Now  his  knife  moves 

more  slowlv.      The  wolves  yelp,  bark  and  pant,  and  the  troth 

han'^s  round  their  teeth.     The  unfortunate  man's  eyes  grow 

dinrand   he  closes  them,  consciousness   leaves  him   and   he 

drops  the  knife  from  his  hand,  and  the  largest  wolf  is  about  to 

pluni,^e  his  fangs  into  his  throat.     But  suddenly  the  leader  stops 

and  utters  a  short  bark,  which  in  wolfs  language  is  equivalent 

to  an  oath,  for  at  the  foot  of  an  adjacent  hill  are  seen  two 

mounted  Kirghizes,  who  have  come  out  to  seek  their  comrade. 

The  wolves  disappear  like  magic.     The  poor  man  :ics  quite 

motionless  in  his  tattered  furs,  and  the  snow  around  is  stained 

red  with  blood,     He  is  unconscious,  but  is  still  breathing  ar>d 
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his  heart  beats.  His  friciu!-'  bind  ui)  his  woutuls  with  their 
^'irdlcs  and  carry  him  on  the  l)ack  of  a  hor-^e  to  the  tent, 
where  he   soon  conjcs    back   to  h'fe  beside  tlie  Hanus  of  the 


evening  fire 


Of  course  the  Kirijhiz  must  hate  wolves.  Hut  the  animals 
arc  cuiniin:^  and  seldom  expo-^^  themselves  to  ;^unshot.  Woc 
to  the  wolf  that  is  w(junded  or  caught !  lie  is  nut  killed,  but 
the  most  cruel  tortures  aio  devised  for  him. 

When  heavy  winter  snow  falls  in  the  Alai  valley,  the 
wolves  return  to  the  hi;^her  wilds  of  the  Pamir  where  the 
snow  lies  less  deep,  and  here  they  chase  the  wild  sheep,  Ch'is 
Poll,  as  it  is  r.amed  after  its  discoverer,  Marco  I'olo.  It  has 
lar^e,  round,  elc^^antly  curved  horns  and  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  wild  sheep  of  Tilx^t.  The  wolves  chase  Marco  Tolo's 
sheep  by  a  cunnin;^dy  devised  method.  The}-  hunt  up  a  herd 
and  single  out  some  less  cautious  or  less  (|uick-footed  memlxrr. 
This  animal  is  forced  by  a  watch  posted  read\-  iH-forehand  to 
take  refurjc  on  a  projectinjj  rock  which  is  surrounded  by 
wolves.  If  they  can  i;et  up  to  the  sheep  they  take  him  easily, 
but  if  not,  they  wait  till  his  lej^s  <;ive  way  with  weariness  and 
he  falls  into  the  jaws  of  his  pursuers. 

Many  a  time  I  have  met  wolves  in  various  parts  of  Asia, 
and  many  sheep,  mules,  and  horses  of  mine  have  they 
destroyed.  I  low  often  has  their  dismal  howi  sounded  outside 
my  tent,  as  though  they  were  callin<^  for  my  flesh  and  blcxxl ! 

We  had  ridden  300  miles  when  we  came  to  a  small 
Russian  frontier  fort  which  rears  its  simple  walls  on  the 
middle  of  the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  beside  one  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amu-darya.  On  the  other  side  of  the  frontier 
lies  the  Eastern  I'amir,  in  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of 
China. 


"TiiK  Fatiikk  of  Ice-Mount.mns" 

Wherever  one  may  be  in  the  Eastern  Painlr  one  sees  the 
Mus-ta^h-ata,  the  "  Father  of  Ice-Mountains,"  rear  its  rounded 
summit  above  all  the  other  peaks  (see  map,  p.  56).  Its  height 
is  25,800  ieet,  and  accordingly  it  is  one  of  the  K^ftiest  mountains 
in  the  world.  On  its  arched  crest  snow  collects,  and  its  under 
layers  are  converted  by  pressure  into  ice.  The  mountain  is 
therefore  crowned  by  a  snow-covered  ice  cap.  Where  there  arc 
Hat  hollows  round  the  summit,  in  these  also  snow  is  piled  up  as 
in  bowls.  It  glides  slowly  down  with  its  own  weight,  and  by 
pressure  from  above  is  here  also  converted  into  ice.     Thus 
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arc  produced  ^Tc.it  tonkin  >>(  n<-,  which  m.  -.c  dnwiiwanls 
(  Nicctiin^ly  sluul>',  jHThapN  only  .i  lew  jards  in  the  Near, 
They  arc  enclosed  !h  t  v.rn  hii-c  steep  rid^'i  s,  tVoin  which 
time  after  time  <^'ravcl  and  t)locks  of  stone  fall  dun  i.n  t<>  the 
ice  antl  arc  carried  down  to  lower  levels.  Tlie  further  the  ice 
descends  the  warmer  becomes  the  air,  anu  then  the  ice  units 
Ml  the  sun.  As  it  melts  Ik.'1<i,v.  the  stream  of  ice  is  fi.rced 
down  from  above,  so  that  its  lowest  mar^;in  is  always  to  be 
fuinid  in  the  same  place.  The  -jravel  and  boulders  are 
hroM-ht  down  thither  and  j)iled  up  toi;ethcr  so  as  to  form 
:;reat  mounds  and  rid^'cs,  whicli  are  called  moraines.  '1  he 
ice-stream  itself  is  called  a  glacier.  Many  such  tony^ucs  of 
ice  friii'^e  Mus-ta^h-ata  on  all  >iilrs.  'I'luy  are  several  miles 
lon;^'  aiuJ  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad.  The  surface  is  very 
uneven  and  consists  of  immmerable  knobs  and  pyramids  of 

clear  ice. 

I  made  several  excursions  on  the  ^daciers  of  Mus-tai^h-ata 
on  fool  or  on  yaks.  One  luu-l  \)c  well  shod  so  as  not  to  slip, 
and  one  must  look  out  f(jr  crevasses.  Once  we  were  stopi)ed 
by  a  crevasse  several  yards  l)road  and  forty  five  feet  di-ep. 
When  we  stooped  ovir  tlie  brim  and  looked  dow-i,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  darkTiluc  j^rotlo  with  walls  of  polished  ^lass, 
and  loni;  icicles  hun^'  down  from  tl\e  edj^es.  Streamlets  of 
melted  ice  run  over  the  surface  of  the  ^dacier,  sometimes 
flowini,'  (juictly  and  i^entiy  as  oil  in  the  greenish-blue  ice 
channels,  sometimes  murmuring'  in  lively  leaps.  The  water 
can  be  heard  tricklint,'  and  bubbling  at  the  bott(.m  of  the 
crevasses,  and  the  surface  brooks  often  form  fine  waterfalls 
which  disappear  into  chasms  of  ice.  On  warm  days  when  the 
sun  shines,  thawint;  proceeds  everywhere,  and  the  water 
trickles,  bubbles,  and  runs  all  about  the  ice.  lUit  if  the 
weather  is  dull,  cold,  and  raw,  the  rjlaciers  arc  quieter,  and 
when  winter  comes  with  its  severe  cold  they  arc  quite  hard 
and  still,  and  the  brooks  freeze  into  ice. 

The  yaks  of  the  Kirghizes  are  wonderfully  .sure-footed, 
and  one  can  ride  on  them  over  slippery  hillocky  ice  where  a 
man  could  not  possibly  walk.  The  yak  thrusts  down  hi.s 
lujofs  so  that  the  white  {xnvdcrcd  ice  spurts  up  around  him, 
and  if  the  slojx:  is  so  steep  that  he  cannot  ^et  foothold,  he 
stretches  out  all  four  lej^s  and  hoKls  them  stiff  and  rif,Md  as 
injn,  and  thus  slides  down  without  tumblin<:.      Sometimes   I 
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ui)on    another.     Then    I    had   to   take  a   firm   grip  with   my 
knees,  for  the  yak  springs  and  jumps  about  like  a  lunatic. 
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Accompanicil  by  spcci;illy  selected   KirL;hi/i's,  I  tried   four 
times  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  "  I^itlier  of  IcL-Moiintains," 
but   alwavs  without  success.     Our  camp  was  pitclud  hv^h  up 
amon'4  th'e  moraines.      Main  liay.  six  Kir^^hi/.es,  and  ten  yaks 
were  in  readiness  before  sunrise,  and  wc  to(jk  with  us  ainplc 
imn'isions,  fur  coats,  spades  and  alpenstocks,  food  and  a  tent. 
At  first  we  climbed  up  over  'gravel,  and  then  over  snow  which 
became  deeper  the  hii^her  we  went.      As  the  air  became  rarer, 
respiration    was    more    difficult,    and    even    the    yaks    halted 
frequently  to  recover  their  breath.     The  KirL;hizes  walked  on 
foot  and  ur^^ed  the  animals   up   towards    the   ^ntldy  heiL;hts. 
It  took  us  the  whole  da>   ♦)  re.ich  a  point   20,700  feet  above 
sea-level.     At  this  point  we  halted  for  the  ni-^dit,  intending;  to 
push  on  hiL,dier  in  the  inornin;^,  i)Ut  two  of  the  Kir;^hizes  were 
so  overcoine  with  weariness  and  headaches  tliat  they  asked  to 
be  all(;wed  to  i^o  down  a;4ain.      The  others   shovelled  away 
the  snow  and  pitched  the  litMe  tent  within  a  wall  of  snow.      .\ 
fire  was  kindled  and  the  tea-kettle  put  on.  but  (.ur  appetites 
were  poor,  as  wc  wore  suffcriii;^'  from  mountain  sickness.      '1  he 
ten  yaks  stood  tethered  in  the  snow  outside,  and  the  Kir^diizcs 
curletl  themselves  up  iu  th    r  skin  coats  like  hedj^ehoi^s.     The 
full  moon  soared  like  a  silvery  white  balloon  just  above  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  I  left  the  tent  to  enjoy  this  never-to- 
be-for^njtlen  spectacle.     The  .^rlacier  below  us  lay  in  shadow 
in  its  lieep  bed,  but  the  snow-fields  were  dazzlin<^'  white.     The 
yaks    stood    out    jet    black    al,^-linst    the    snow,  their   nostrils 
stcamin'4,  and  the  snow  crunching;  under  them.     Lit^ht  white 
clouds  floated   rapidly  from   the   mountain  under  the  moon. 
At  last  I  returned  to  the  tent.     The  fire  had  died  down,  and 
the  recently  melted  snow  had  frozen  into  ice.     There  was  a 
smell  of  damp  and  smoke  inside,  and  the  men  i^roancd  and 
complained  of  headache  and  singin;.;  in  the  ears.      I   crawled 
uiKler  my  furs,  but  could  not  sleep.     The  nii;ht  was  quiet,  but 
at  times  a  dull  report  was  heard  when  a  crevasse  was  formed 
in  the  ice  or  a  boulder  fell  from  the  mountain-side. 

When  I  crawled  out  from  under  my  furs  in  the  morniuL,', 
a  violent  snowstorm  was  swcepini:^  alonj.;  the  fianks  of  the 
mountain.  Throucjh  the  dense  cloud  of  whirlinij;  snow  we 
couUl  not  see  our  way,  and  it  would  liavc  been  death  to 
mount  to  still  higher  recrions.  Wc  might  be  glad  if  wc  could 
struggle  ilown  again  alive  in  such  weather,  so  down  we  started 
through  the  drifts,  down  headlong.  V\'e  ail  needed  a  thorough 
rest  after  this  experience. 

On  another  occasion  we  had  a  perilous  adventure  on  the 
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niundcd  ice-cap  of  Miis-taL;h-ata.  Wc-wcrc  marchiii;.;  upwards 
,is  u-^iial,  suspcctin^^  no  tiau^'cr,  w  lien  tlic  foremost  yak,  which 
carried  two  lar^'c  huiullcs  of  fuel,  suddenly  sank  throui^h  the 
Miow  and  disapi)eared.  Fortunately  he  w,is  held  t.ist  by  his 
hurns.  a  hind  le;^.  and  the  fa^^i^ots,  and  there  he  hung 
-usi)cnded  over  a  dark  yawning  chasm.  The  snow  had 
funned  a  treacherous  hrid<;e  over  a  Iari;c  crevasse  in  the  ice, 
and  this  brid;4e  L^ave  \va\-  under  the  uei-ht  of  the  yak.  \\  c 
had  all  the  troi'ible  in  the  world  to  haul  him  up  ai;ain  with 
riipcs. 

A  KiRdiiiz  Gymkhana 

At  the  foot  of  Mus-ta<;h-ata  there  is  a  level  and  extensive 
vallcv,  where  ^^rass  thrives  luxuriantly.  'Ihe  black  tents  of 
the  kir;4hi/es  -.tand  scattered  about  like  si)ots  on  a  panther's 
skin,  i  hired  one  of  these  tents  for  the  summer  of  I<j04,  and 
si)ent  several  very  interesting  months  in  studying;  the  habits 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  people.  If  the  weather  was  fine,  I 
made  Umii;  excursions  on  horseback  or  on  a  yak,  and  compiled 
a  map  of  the  surroundin<,f  country.  If  rain  pouretl  down,  I 
kept  inside  my  own  tent,  or  vi•^ited  my  Kiri;hiz  nci^hljours 
and  talked  with  them,  for  by  that  time  I  had  learned  to  sj)eak 
their  l.inL;ua.;e. 

kountl  tile  lars^'e  hive-shaped  tents  fierce  do^s  keep  watch, 
and  small  naked  sunburnt  children  tumble  about  in  play. 
They  are  charmini^l)-  sweet,  and  it  is  hard  tolx.-lieve  that  they 
will  t^row  up  into  tall  rou^li  halt'-wild  Kirghizes.  Hut  ail 
children  are  attractive  and  lovable  lx:f(jre  life  and  mankind 
h.ive  hanlened  them.  In  the  tent  sit  the  ycnm^'  women, 
spiniiinLj  thread  or  weavin;^  cloth  ;  the  older  women  arc  busy 
with  the  sour  milk  and  butter  behinil  a  partition  in  the  tent, 
or  perhaps  they  are  sittin;4  round  a  pot,  cooking  meat.  A  fire 
i-.  ,il\va\s  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  tlie  smoke 
finds  its  way  out  through  a  round  opening  in  tlie  top.  The 
\()ung  men  are  out  with  the  sheep  or  are  looking  after  the 
yaks  grazing  in  the  mountains.  The  older  men  repair  saddles 
and  l)oots,  make  harness  for  horses  or  household  utensils. 
Sometimes  they  go  hunting  after  wild  sheep  and  goats. 
When  tiie  sun  sets  the  shcej)  are  driven  into  folds  near  the 
tent ;  the  women  milk  the  ewes  and  yak-cows.     During  the 

;:. _;;:■>     .i     ■.\,ilcii      is      i^L"pl     oi;     aLv_t;liin     ol     liit:     •.-.Wivcr..  i  iic; 

Kirghizes  are  Mohammctlans,  and  arc  often  heai  ititoning 
Arabic  pra_\ers  outside  the  tents. 
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Not  many  <lay^  had  i).-i';-cd  before  I  was  .in  friendly  terms 
the  kir-hi/e^.     They  perceived  that    I    wi-hed  tliem 


we 


and 


.,^ ,,..   u;is  '^lad  ti)  live  ainon^^^  them.      Tliey  came    fr<>m 

f.ir  and  near  and  <^'ave  me  presents  — sheep  and  milk,  wild 
sheep  they  had  shot,  and  mountain  partrid'^^cs.  All  my 
servants  cxcci)t  Islam  Hay  were  Kir^rhJzes,  and  they  followed 
mc  willin^'ly  v  herever  I  chose  to  travel. 

One  day  the  chiefs  of  the  Kir^diizcs  decided  to  liold  a 
granil  festival  in  my  honour.  It  was  U>  be  a  n<n]i;<i,  or 
gymkhana,  and  early 'in  the  morning  small  i)artics  of  horse- 
men were  seen  gathering  to  the  great  plain  where  the  wild 
sport  was  to  take  place. 

Wlieii  the  sun  was  at  its  height  I  was  escorted  to  the 
arena  by  forty-two  Kirghizes,  who  rode  beside  and  behind 
mc.  In  their  best  clothes,  coloured  mantles  with  girdles  and 
embroidered  caps,  and  witli  their  daggers  and  knives,  fire 
steel,  pipe  and  tobacco  box  rattling  at  their  sides,  they  prc- 
sentcil  a  stately  and  festal  appearance.  Among  them  might 
be  noticed  the  chief  of  the  Kirghizes  who  lived  on  the  eastern 
.side  of  Mus-tagh-ata.  His  long  mantle  was  dark  blue,  his 
girdle  light  blue  ;  on  his  head  he  had  a  violet  cap  with  a  gold 
border,  and  at  his  side  dangled  a  scimitar  in  a  black  scabbard. 
The  chief  himself  was  tall,  with  a  thin  black  beard,  scanty 
moustaches,  small  obliciue  eyes  and  high  check  bones,  like 
most  Kirghiztrs. 

The  plain  in  front  of  us  was  black  with  horsemen  and 
horses  ;  there  was  bustle,  neighing,  and  .,taini)ing  on  all  sides. 
Here  the  high  chief,  Khoat  Hek,  a  hundretl  and  eleven  years 
old,  sits  firmly  and  surely  in  his  saddle,  though  bent  by  the 
weight  of  years.  His  large  atpiilinc  nose  points  down  to  his 
short  white  beard,  and  on  his  head  he  wears  a  brown  turban. 
He  is  surrounded  In-  five  sons,  also  grey-bearded  old  men, 
mounted  on  tall  horses. 

Now  tlu^  performance  began.  The  spectators  rode  to  one 
side,  leaving  an  o|)cn  si)acc  in  front  of  us.  A  iiorsemaii 
dashed  forwTird  with  a  goat  in  his  arms,  dismounted,  and  let 
the  poor  animal  loose  "near  to  us.  Another  Kirghiz  scizc<l 
the  goat  by  the  horn  with  his  left  li.md,  cut  otT  its  head  with 
a  singlo  blow  of  his  sharp  knife,  allowed  the  blood  to  flow, 
and    Uien    took    the   goat   by  the  hind   legs  ami   rode  at   fi'U 
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distance  and  drew  near  at  a  furious  pace.  The  hoofs  of  eighty 
horses  l)eat  the  ground  and  the  deafening  noise  was  mingled 
with  wild  cries  and  the  rattle  of  slirrui)  irons.     They  rushed 
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swiftlv  past  us  in  a  cIoikI  of  (Ui>t,  m.ikin<,'  a  current  of  air  Iikc 
;i  ^tonn  of  wiiul.     'I'tic  first  rider  threw  the  dead  i;oat,  which 
Ifl  u.is  ^till  warm,  in  fn.ni  u\   me,  ami  then  they  whirled  off  hkc 

thunder  o\er  tlie  jilain. 

'  Ride  back  .1  Httle,   sir,"  called  out   some  chiets,   "  there 

will  te  wild  work  now."     We  had  hardly  tim<-  to  draw  back 

i  fur  enou'di  before  the  cvcited  trooi^  came  rushnv^'  alon;^',  with 

i  their  hor'scs  in  a  lather,  like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountains. 

Round  the  ^'o^-t  there  was  an  inextricable  confusion  of  men 

v  and   hordes,  onlv  partialis-  visible    in    the  du>t.      1  hey   were 

stru'^tilin^'  for  the  >4oat,  and  the  one  who  i;ets  it  is  the  winner. 

Thev  crush  to-ether  and  tear  and  push  ;  horses  shy,  rear,  or 

fall  down,  while  other  horses  leap  over  them.      IIoldin<,'  on  to 

their  saddles  the  horsemen  bend  down  towards  the  -.'round  and 

feel  for  the  hide.      Some  have  fallen  off  and  arc  in  dan<;er  of 

lx:in^r  tramped  upon,  while   others    arc    hangm^'    half   under 

their  horses. 

Still  worse  l)Ccomes  the  tumult  when  a  couple  of  men  on 
yaks  push  themselves  into  the  scrimmai;e.  'I  he  yaks  prod 
the  horses'  loins  with  their  horns.  The  horses  are  irritated 
and  kick,  an<l  the  yaks  defend  themselves  ;  then  there  is  a 
l)crfect  buUfi'^ht  in  full  swiiv^. 

.A  stron-r" fellow  has  ncnv  succeeded  in  ^ettin-,'  a  firm  hold 
of  the  ^'oat.'  His  horse  knows  what  to  do,  and  backs  with  his 
rider  out  of  the  scrimma^'e  and  flies  swiftly  as  the  wind  in  a 
wide  course  round  the  plain.  The  others  pursue  him,  and  as 
they  turn  back  thev  look  as  if  they  mean  to  ride  over  us  with 
irresistible  force.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  the  horses 
stop  as  if  turned  to  stone  ;  and  ihen  the  strui^^-rle  begins 
a'^'ain.  Many  have  their  faces  covered  with  blood,  others 
have  their  clothes  torn,  caps  aiid  whips  lie  scattered  over  the 
arena,  and  one  or  two  horses  are  lamed. 

"  It  is  very  well  for  us  who  are  old  that  we  are  not  m  the 
crush,"  I  said  to  Khoat  Bek. 

"  Ah,  it  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  a^'o  since  I  was  as  old 
as  you  are  now,"  the  old  man  answered  with  a  smile. 
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Tebpes  to  Seistan 

Now  \vc  can  return  to  Tcbbcs  and  continue  our  journey  to 
[ndia. 

Tlie   camels  are    laden,  \vc  mount,  the    bells  rhv^  a;^^-lin, 
and    our    caravan    travels   through   the  desert    for    days   and 
weeks  towards  the  south-east.      At  leiv-nh  we  come    to    the 
shore  of  a  lar^c   lake  called  the   Hamun,  which   lies  on  the 
frontier  between    Persia  and    Afi,dianistan.     The  Amu-darya 
forins  the  boundary  between   Hukh?ra  and  Af^dianistan,  the 
northern    half    of   which    is    occupied    by    the    Hindu -kush 
mountains.      The    name    means    "  slaui^hterer    of     Hindus," 
because  Hindus  who  venture  up  amon^  the  mountains  after 
the  heat  of  India  have  every  prosjx^ct  of  being  frozen  to  death 
in  the   eternal  snow.      l>arge   (juantities   of  winter  snow  are 
melted  in  spring,  and   then   rivers  and  streams  pcnir  through 
the  valle\-s  to  collect  on  the  jilains  of  southern  Afghanistan 
into  a  large  river  called   the   Hilmend,  which  flows  into  the 
Hamun.      As  there  are  no  ])roper  boats  or  ferries  on  the  lake, 
we  had  here  to  take  farewell  of  the  camels  who  had  served  us 
s(j  faithfully  and   had  carried   us  and  our  belongings  through 
such  long  stretches  of  desert.      We  were  sorrj-  to  part  with 
them,  but  'here   was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sell  them  to  the 
only  dealer  who  would  take  them  off  our  hands. 

Keeds  antl  rushes  grow  in  abundance  along  the  flat  shores 
of  the  llanum.  but  no  trees.  The  natives  build  their  huts  of 
ree.ls,   and    al-o   a   curious  kind   of  boat.      Handfuls  of  dry. 
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shaped  bundles,  ami  then  a  number  of  such  Inmdie.s  arc 
bound  together  into  a  torpedo-like  vessel  several  yards  long. 
When  laden  this  reed  boat  lloats  barely  four  inches  above  the 
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water,  hut  it  can  ncvrr  Ix:  tViIod.  ami  made  U>  sink  by  the 
waves.  It  is  true  tliat  tlie  huu'lles  of  reeds  uii-^MU  Ix.-  loosened 
and  torn  .'.part  1)>-  .i  hi-h  sc.i,  l)ut  the  n.itives  t.ike  ;.;ood  earc 
not  t<>  ;..^<>  out  in  had  weatln/r. 

It  took  fourteen  of  these  reed  hoats  to  accommodate  our 
])arty  and  its  hclcjiiL^Miii^s.  A  halt'-naki-d  Persian  stood  at  the 
stern  of  each  boat  and  i)ushed  the  vessel  aloni;  l)y  means  of  a 


loiv^r  j)<)|i',  for  the  hike  thou^^h  twelve  nn'les  broad  is  only  five 
or  six  teet  deep.  A  fresh  brec/e  skimmed  the  surface  when 
we  came  out  of  the  reeds  into  the  open  lake,  and  it  was  very 
retVeshin|4  after  weeks  of  the  dry  oppressive  heat  of  the  desert. 
Af'ter  crossiiv^  the  Haniun  we  had  not  more  than  a  couple 
oi  hours'  ride  to  the  capital  of  Seisian,  N'asretabad.  I*'ive 
months  bctorc'  us  another  Liuest  had  arrived,  tl  "  i)laL;ue  ; 
■  iud  iust  at  the  time  the  black  au'^i'l  of  death  uas  ;4oin<( 
about   in   scirch   of  \ictim-.      lie  look  the   peasant   from   the 
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])l()u-h  and  the  shcplicnl  from  his  fleck  ;  and  the  fisherman, 
who'lii  tlic  niornin^^  liad  ^onc  clicerily  to  set  liis  nets  in  the 
waters  of  the  Hamiin,  in  the  evening  lay  -roaiiin-  m  hi-,  hut 
with  a  burning;  fevei. 

Asia  is  the  birth-place  of  the  rulin;4  peoples,  the  Aryans, 
;md  of  the  yellow  race  ;  it  is  the  cradle  of  the  'g.eat  re- 
ligions, liiKklhism.  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism  ;  and 
it'^is  also  the  breeding-i.lace  of  fearful  epidemic  diseases  which 
from  time  to  time"  sweep  over  mankind  like  devastating 
waves.  Among  thcNC  is  the  "Black  Death,"  the  plague- 
which  in  the  year  l  ^50  carried  off  twenty  ^ivc  millujiis  of 
the  people  of  'Kuroi)e.  Men  thought  that  it  was  a  ihvinc 
punishment.  Some  repented  and  did  penance  ;  others  gave 
themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and  otlier  excesses.  They  had 
then  no  notion  of  the  deadly  bacteria,  and  of  the  scrum  which 
rentiers  the  bkKxl  immune  tVoin  their  attacks. 

In  lS<A+  a  similar  wave  swei)t  from  China  through  Hong 
Kong  to  India,  where  three  millions  of  human  beings  died  in 
a  few  years.  I  remember  a  small  house  in  the  pcK)r  quarter 
of  Bombay  which  I  visited  in  i'/32.  Tlie  authorities  had 
given  orders  that  when  any  one  died  of  the  plague  a  red  cross 
should  l)c  painted  beside  the  doori)ost  of  the  house.  And 
this  small  house  alone  had  forty  crosses. 

And  now  in  i'jo6  the  plague  had  reached  Seistan.  I'roin 
the  roof  of  the  hou.se  where  I  lived  with  some  English  oftkers, 
we  could  see  the  unfortunate  people  carrying  out  their  dear  ones 
to  the  grave.  We  could  see  them  wash  the  Ixichcs  in  a  \k>o\ 
outside'thc  walls,  and  then  resume  their  sad  procession.  The 
jKipulation  of  the  small  town  .seemed  in  danger  of  extermina- 
tion, and  at  length  the  people  tleil  in  hundreds.  An  English 
doctor  ami  his"  a.ssi.stant  wished  to  help  them  by  means  of 
serum  injections,  but  the  Mohammedan  clergy,  out  of  hatred 
of  the  Euroix;ans,  made  the  people  believe  that  it  was  the 
Christians  who  had  let  loose  the  disease  (jver  the  country. 
•  Deluded  and  excited,  the  natives  gathered  together  and  made 
an  attack  on  the  British  Consulate,  but  were  repulsed.  Then 
they  went  back  to  their  huts  to  die  helplessly. 

They  tried  as  far  as  ixjssible  to  kccj)  the  cases  of  death 
secret  and  carried  out  the  corpses  at  night.  Soon  the  deaths 
were  so  frequent  that  it  was  impossible  to  dig  proper  graves. 
Those,  thereit)re.  who  thought  •li'  the  h\-;enas  ;ind  jackals, 
digged  their  own  graves  beforehand.  Processions  round  the 
mnsiiiio  of  the  town  were  instituted,  with  black  flags  and  a 
.sacrificial    goat    at   the  head,  and  the    mercy    of   Allah    was 
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implored.      Hut  Allah  did  not  hear,  ami  infection  wa-^  spread 
ainon;.;  the  i)cople  who  tlockeii  ttv^cthcr  to  the  proce-^-ion-^. 

I'nder  the  microscope  tlie  deadly  inicrulx.-s  appear  only  as 
([uite  small  elon^ateil  dots,  though  they  are  ma'^'iiified  twelve 
hundred  times,  'l^hey  live  in  the  blood  of  rats,  whose  par.i- 
sitcs  communicate  the  infection  to  human  beings.  It  is 
therefore  most  important  to  exterminate  all  rats  wlu-n  ar) 
outbreak  of  i)la^ruc  occurs.  Tlie  dise.ise  is  terribly  infectious, 
in  a  house  where  the  antral  of  death  descends  and  carries  off 
a  victim,  all  the  inmates  die  one  after  another.  Stupidly  blind, 
the  natives  did  not  understand  what  was  '^ood  for  them,  ami 
could  not  Ix:  induced  to  burn  infected  clothes  and  the  wiiolc 
contents  of  a  plai^ue-stricken  house.  They  would  not  part 
.vith  their  worldly  l;o(k1s  and  preferred  to  iR-rish  with  them. 

In  one  house  dwelt  a  ix)or  carpenter  with  his  wife,  two 
half-i;rown  sons  iuid  a  daut^hter.  h'or  two  days  the  father  had 
been  ojipressed  by  a  feelin,^,'  of  weakness,  and  then,  his  bod}- 
burniiv^  with  fever,  he  lay  ravini;  in  a  corner  on  the  floor  of 
stampcil  earth.  He  was  in>lifferent  to  everythini;  and  wished 
only  to  Ix:  left  in  peace.  If  his  wife  threw  a  ru',i  over  him  he 
•^'roaned,  for  the  lymph  ^dands,  which  swell  up  in  lar^'e 
tumours,  are  cxccedini;ly  painful.  In  a  couple  of  days  the 
microbes  penetrate  from  the  tumour  into  tlie  blcwxl  and  the 
unfortunate  man  dies  of  blood  poisonin;,'.  The  vermin  under 
the  man's  clothes  leave  the  !)ody  as  soon  as  the  blood  ceases 
to  flow.  Then  is  the  dani^er  -^^rcatcst  for  the  survivors  who 
stand  mouriu'n<;  round  the  deathbed,  for  the  vermin  seek  cir- 
culatin;4  blood  and  carry  infection  from  the  corpse  with  them. 
It  is  useless  to  warn  the  natives  of  the  dani^er,  for  they  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it — and  so  (.lie  in  their  turn. 


■-1 


A  Baluchi  Raid 

We  were  ^dad  to  leave  a  country  where  the  pla^^ue  hail 
taken  up  its  abode  antl  to  hasten  away  to  the  desert  tracts 
of  Baluchistan,  which  still  separated  us  from  India.  My  old 
servants  had  taken  tlicir  departure,  and  a  new  retiiuie,  all 
Haluchis,  accompanied  me. 

We  rode  jtiiiibas,  or  swift-footed  dromedaries,  which  for 
i;enerations  have  been  trained  for  sfx-'cd.  Their  le-^s  are  \o\v^ 
.iiui  thin,  but  strong,  with  lar^e  foot  pad.  .  v.Tiicri  striKC  t:v>.;- 
hard  rjround  with  a  heavy  tapping,'  sound  as  they  run.  They 
carry  their  heads  hi;jjh  and  move  more  (juickly  than  the 
majestic  caravan  camels  ;  I)ut  when  the\-  run  they  lower  their 
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heads    bflow    the    level    of   the    hump    and    keep    it    ahvays 
horizontal. 

luo  men  ride  on  each  jii/>//>,is,  and  therefore  the  saddle 
has  two  hollows  and  two  pairs  of  stirrups.  A  pe;^'  is  thrust 
tlirou^;h  the  cartila^'c  of  the  nose  ami  to  its  ends  a  thin  cord 
is  attached.  By  imllin^'  this  to  one  siile  or  the  other  the 
dromedary  may  be  turned  in  any  liircction.  My  courser  had 
a  swinj^in^  -^ait  but  did  mA  jolt  ;  and  I  sat  comfortably  and 
firmly  in  the  saddle  as  we  left  mile  after  mile  behind. 

It  is  not  more  tlian  thirty  or  forty  years  a^M)  since  the 
Baluchi-,  used  to  make  raids  into  Persian  territorj-,  and 
although  much  better  order  is  maintainetl  now  that  the 
country  is  uiuler  British  administration,  an  escort  is  still 
necessar>' — I  had  six  men  mounted  on  dromedaries  and 
armed  with  modern  rifles.     This  is  how  a  raid  is  conductcil. 

One  evenin'^f  Shah  Sevar,  (>r  the  "  Riding'  Kini;,"  the 
warlike  chieft.iin  of  a  tribe  in  western  B)aluchistan,  sits 
smokini;  a  pipe  by  the  camp  fire  in  front  of  his  black 
tent,  which  is  sup])ortcd  by  tamarisk  boui^hs  f  Plate  \TI.). 
The  tale-teller  has  just  finished  a  story,  when  two  white- 
clad  men  with  white  turbans  on  their  heads  emeri^c  from 
the  darkness  of  the  nii^ht.  They  tie  up  their  dromedaries, 
humbly  salute  Shah  Sevar,  who  invites  them  to  sit  down  and 
help  themselves  to  tea  from  an  iron  pot.  Other  men  come 
up  to  the  fire.  All  carr\-  lon^  ^i"is,  spears,  swords,  and  daj^^^^crs. 
Some  lead  two  or  three  dromed;'ries  each. 

h'ourteen  men  are  now  [gathered  round  the  fire.  There  is 
a  marked  silence  in  the  assembl)',  ami  Shah  Sevar  looks 
serious.      .At  'ent,fth  he  asks,  "  Is  cverythinij  ready?" 

"  Ves,"  i    the  reply  from  all  sides. 

"  Are  tne  powder  and  shot  horns  filled?" 
\  es. 

"  .And  the  provisions  packed  in  their  baLjs  T^  " 

"  Ves — dates,  sour  cheese,  and  breatl  for  ei'^^ht  days." 

"  I  told  you  the  day  before  yesterday  that  this  time  wc 
shall  strike  at  Bam.  Bam  is  a  jjopulous  town.  If  we  arc 
discovered  too  early  the  fii^ht  may  Ix-  hot.  We  must  steal 
throu-li  the  desert  like  jackals.  The  di-^t.uicc  is  three  hundred 
miles,  four  days'  journe\-. 

.A'j;ain  Shah  Sevar  stares  into  the  fire  f(,r  a  while  and  then 
a-'ks,  "  Are  ihc  jiii/i Otis  in  ;j;ood  condition?" 

"Ves." 

"  .\nd  ten  spare  drofncdaries  for  the  bootv?" 

'•  N'es." 
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Tlu'ii  he  ri-^cs  and  all  the  otlier^  follow  his  exainple. 
Their  wild,  lK)!d  faces  l^Iou  c<)].ik  ry-reil  in  the  li|.dU  <>f  the 
fire,  'llu-y  consider  pett)-  tliieviii'^  .i  l)a-e  occiiiMti"ii.  l>'it 
r.ii(.lii''f  and  uillaLrin''  ''ii  honourable  "-ixirt,  and  lH)ast  ol  the 
iuiint)cr  of  ^la\■es  they  have  caj>tiired  in  tlieir  da>- 

"  Mount,"  eoininands  the  ihieftain  in  a  sulMJued  voice. 
Muskets  are  thrown  over  the  shouMer  and  rattle  a'^ainst  tlic 
han<,Mn^'  lH)wder-horn  and  the  leather  ha^'  for  bullet^,  tlint,  steel, 
and  tinder.  Da^j^ers  are  thrust  into  Ixlts,  and  tlie  men  iiumnt 
without  ex.iniinin;^'  the  saddle-'^irths  and  bridles,  for  all  has 
b.-cn  carcfull>'  made  reatly  iK-forehand.  I'he  sj)car  is  secured 
in  front  of  the  sadille.  "  In  the  name  of  Allah,"  calls  out 
Shah  Sevar,  and  the  party  rides  off  throu-h  the  ni^dit  at  a 
steady  pace. 

The  path  they  follow  is  well  known  and  the  stars  scr\-c  as 
i;uides.  Day  t)reaks,  the  sun  ri^es,  and  tlie  shadows  of  the 
dromedaries  pcjint  tow.irds  Hamover  the  hard  \ellowsand  where 
not  a  shrub  '^^rows.  Not  a  word  h.is  l>een  sj)oken  during'  the 
ni^dit,  but  when  the  first  sevent>-  miles  ha\c  been  traversed  the 
chTef  says,  "  We  will  rest  a  while  at  the  Spring  of  White  Water." 
On  arrivin;4  at  tlie  spring'  they  refill  their  water-skins  and  let 
the  dromedaries  t\}'-  Then  they  i;o  up  into  the  nci^diU)ur- 

iiii,'  hills  and  wait  the  hot    hours  of   the    day    are    over. 

They  never  encamp  .  c  the  sprinj^s,  for  there  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with  other  people. 

At  dusk  they  are  in  the  saddle  a<^Min.  They  ride  harder 
than  durin'^'  the  first  ni<,dit  and  tnr^l  till  they  come  to  a  sal; 
spring.  The  third  ni_i;ht  the  dromedaries  begin  to  breathe 
more  heavily,  and  when  the  sun  rises  flecks  of  white  froth  hang 
from  their  trembling  lips.  They  arc  not  tired  but  only  a 
little  winded,  and  they  press  on  through  clouds  of  dust 
without  their  riders  having  to  urge  them. 

Now  the  party  leaves  behind  it  the  last  desert  path,  which 
is  only  once  in  a  while  used  by  a  caravan,  and  beyond  it  is  a 
pert'cct  wilderness  of  hardened  salt-imprcgnatetl  mud.  Nothing 
living  can  be  seen,  not  even  a  stray  raven  or  vulture  which 
might  warn  the  people  in  Ham  of  their  danger.  Without  rest 
the  robber  band  pushes  on  all  day,  as  silent  as  the  desert,  the 
only  sounds  being  the  long-drawn  breathing  of  th.c  dromeilarics 
and  the  rasping  sound  of  their  foot-pads  on  the  ground. 
When  the  reflection  of  the  eveniuLr  sky  lies  in  purple 
shades  over  the  desert,  they  have  only  ten  or  twelve  miles 
more  to  go. 

Shah  Sevar  pulls  up  his  dromedary  and  orders  a  halt  in 
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iiuirflol  tonc^,  as  th'Ui;^li  In:  feared  tliat  his  vi»ic»:  mi^lit  Ix- 
heard  in  l^.iin.  \\  ith  a  liis>,iii^  noise  the  riders  make  their 
aniiiiaU  kneel  and  lie  douii,  ami  then  the\-  •^priiv.;  ont  of  the 
saddle,  and  tie  the  end  of  the  cord  nnind  the  droniedari<s'  fore- 
le;4s  to  ))revent  the  anini.ils  from  ^rttin;^'  up  and  makin;^a  noise 
and  thus  sj)oilin;4  the  plan.  .\11  are  tired  out  and  stretch 
themselves  on  tlie  ;.;round.  .Some  slei-p.  others  are  kejjt 
awak'-  i)\- e.\citt'inent,  while  four  riik-rs  ;^o  scoutiiiL;  in  ditfi.Tent 
direction--.  Ham  itself  cannot  he  seen,  l)Ut  tiie  lull  is  visible 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  stands.  'I'he  men  loii^  for 
iii'jht  and  the  cover  of  darkness. 

The  d.i)'  ha>  been  calm  and  hot,  hut  now  the  evetu'n;^  is 
cool  and  the  sh.idows  dense.  .\  faint  breeze  comes  Irom  the 
north,  and  .Shah  .Se\.ir  smiles.  If  the  wind  were  from  the  cast, 
he  W(nild  Ix;  obhYjed  to  make  a  detour  in  order  not  to  rouse  the 
do^s  of  the  tf)wn.  It  is  now  nine  o'clock  and  in  an  hour  the 
people  of  l^am  will  U-  asleej).  The  men  have  finished  their 
meal,  and  have  wrapped  up  the  remainder  of  the  dales,  cheese, 
and  bread  in  their  bundles  and  tied  tiiem  upon  the  dromedaries. 

"  .Shall  we  empty  the  waterskins  so  as  to  make  the  loads 
lighter  for  the  attack  ?"  asks  a  Haluchi. 

"  N(j,"  answers  Shah  Sevar  ;  "  keep  all  the  water  that  is  left, 
f(jr  we  may  not  be  able  to  fill  the  skins  in  the  town  before 
our  retreat." 

"  It  is  time,"  he  says  ;  "  have  your  weajKins  rcaiiy."  They 
mount  aL;ain  and  ride  slowl\-  towards  the  Lown. 

"  As  soon  as  anything  suspicious  occurs  1  shall  (luicken 
my  pace  and  you  must  follow.  Vou  three  with  the  baggage 
camels  keej)  in  the  rear." 

The  robl)ers  j^aze  in  front  like  cables  on  their  prey,  ami  the 
outlines  of  the  hill  trrailually  rise  hii,dier  above  the  western 
horizon.  Now  only  three  miles  remain,  and  their  si^dit, 
sharpened  by  an  outtUxjr  life,  distini;uishcs  the  [gardens  of 
Ham.  They  draw  near.  The  bark  of  a  do^  is  heard,  another 
joins  in — all  the  do|^s  of  the  town  are  barkinj;  ;  they  have 
winded  the  dromedaries. 

"  Come  on,"  .shouts  the  chief.  With  cncouraj^in^  cries  the 
dromedaries  are  ur^ed  forward  ;  their  heads  almost  touch  the 
ijrounil  ;  they  race  aloni;  while  frolli  ami  dust  fiy  about  them. 
The  do'^s  bark  furiously  and  some  of  them  have  already  come 
nwf  to  mr>et  the  dromedaries.  \ow  the  wiltl  chase  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  town.  Cries  of  despair  are  heard  as  the  in- 
habitants are  wakened  ;  and  women  and  wailini;  children 
escape  towards  the  hill    The  time  is  too  short  for  any  organised 
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(Icfcncf.  Thcrr  i*^  ii(»  otic  tn  t.ikr  the  ronimaiul.  Tlu"  iiiilortuiiatc 
inhabit. lilts  riiii  ovt-r  utic  aiiotlu-r  likf  scared  cliickciis  and  tlir 
riders  arc  iiik)m  them.  Sh.ih  Sevar  »its  erect  on  his  dromrdar)- 
and  leads  the  as^auU.  Some  jump  down  and  seize  tlirec  men, 
twelve  women,  and  six  children,  uhoare  hastily  ImiuiuI  and 
jitit  in  charge  of  two  Haliichis,  while-  others  (|nick!\-  search 
some  houses  close  at  hand.  They  come  out  a-^ain  with  two 
\outlis  who  ha\r  ni.idc  a  useK'^s  resistame,  a  couple  ot  sacks 
of  i;rain.  some  household  L;ood-.,  .md  all  the  silver  the\'  couM 
find. 

"  liow  many  slaves?"  ro.irs  Shah  Sevar. 

"  1  wentv-lhree,"  is  answireil  from  several  directions. 

"That  is  i-nou^'h  ;  pack  up."  The  slaves  and  the  stolen 
'j^'oods  are  bound  f.ist  on  dromedaries.  "  (Juick,  (juick,"  shouts 
the  chief.  "  Hack  the  way  we  came.  '  In  the  hurry  and 
confusion  some  of  the  animals  ;^'et  entani^led  in  one  another's 
roi)C.s.  "Hack!  15ack  ! "  The  chieftain's  practised  eye  ha.s 
detected  a  p.irty  of  armed  men  cominj;  up.  Three  shots  are 
heard  in  the  ilarkness,  and  .Shah  Sevar  falls  backwanls  out  of 
the  sad<lle,  while  his  dromedary  starts  and  Hies  off  into  the 
tlesert.  'Ihe  rider's  Itft  f(K>t  is  cauLjht  fast  in  the  stirrup  and 
his  head  dra^rs  in  tiie  dust  .\  bullet  has  entered  his  forehead, 
but  the  l)l(H)d  is  staunched  by  the  dust  of  the  road.  His  foot 
slips  out  of  the  .stirrup,  ami  the  "  Riding  Kini;  "  lies  dead  as  a 
stf)nc  outside  Hani. 

Another  robber  is  severely  wounded  and  is  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  townsmen.  Ham  has  waked  up.  The  entangled 
tlromeilaries  with  their  burdens  of  slaves  and  ^(mkIs  are 
captured,  but  the  rest  of  the  party,  twelve  riders  with  ten 
baggage  camels,  have  vanished  in  the  tiarkncss,  pursued  by 
some  infuriated  dogs.  Si.xteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  missing.  The  whole  thiiv^  has  taken  place  in  half  an 
hour.     Ham  sleeps  'lo  more  this  night. 

Xow  the  dromedaries  arc  urged  on  to  the  uttermost  ;  they 
have  double  loads  to  carry,  but  tliey  travel  as  (piickly  as  they 
came.  The  kidnapi)etl  children  cease,  to  cry,  and  fall  asleej) 
with  weariness  and  the  violent  swaying  mt)tion.  The  party 
rides  all  night  and  all  the  next  day  without  stopping,  and  the 
roblx^rs  often  look  round  to  sec  if  they  are  j)iirsued.  They 
rest  for  the  first  time  at  the  salt  spring,  jK^sting  a  look-out 
on  an  adjacent  mound.  They  eat  and  drink  without  losing  a 
minute,  and  get  ready  for  the  rest  of  the  ride.  The  captives 
are  paralysed  with  fright  ;  th-:  young  women  are  half  choked 
with  weeping,  and  a  little  lad  in  a  tattered  shirt  goes  about 
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(.:ryiii;4  v;iiniy  f"!'  hi--  inotlicr.  The  c)C^  of  the  captive--  arc 
l)liii(lt'( tided  with  uliite  baiida;4cs  that  the\-  ina\-  not  notice  the 
ua_\-  tlie)'  are  travclliiiLr  and  try  later  to  c^cajic  hack  to  Ham. 
Tiicii  the  headlon!^  ride  is  resumed,  and  alter  eii^lit  days  the 
troop  ot'  ritlers  is  back  at  lionie  with  their  boot)-,  but  without 
tlieir  chief. 

Intiunierable  raids  of  this  kind  have  -^court^ed  eastern 
I'crsia,  and  in  the  same  \\a\'  Turkomans  have  devastated 
Kliorasan  in  the  north-east.  f)n  tlie  ea>tcni  frcmtier  it  is  the 
Kurds  wlio  are  the  roblxTs.  In  thi^  (h'sturbed  frontier  reL,MV)n 
there  is  not  a  town  without  its  small  prin^.itive  mud  fort  or 
outlook  tower. 

ScoKlioNs 

On  runnin;,;  dromed.iries  wc  now  ride  on  eastwards 
through  northern  lialuchistan.  l)r\-,  burnt-up  tiescrt  tracts, 
sc.uitiK'  clcjthed  with  thistles  and  shrub-^,  niovin;^  dunes  of 
fine  \-ellow  sand,  low  hill  ritk^es  ilisintei^rated  In-  altern.ite  heat 
i'.nd  cold— such  is  the  countr)-  where  a  t"i.w  nomads  wander 
about  with  lluir  flocks,  and  the  -.tranter  often  wonders  how 
the  animals  find  a  livin!^^  In  certain  \alle)-s,  liowever,  there 
is  pasture  nud  also  water,  and  sometimes  belts  of  thriviuLj 
tamarisk^  arc  passed,  and  bushes  of  saxaul  with  ;^reen  leafy 
branches,  hard  wtiod,  and  ro()ts  which  penetrate  dcjwn  to  the 
moisture  beneath  the  surtace. 

'I"he  _L;rcat  car.ivan  ro.id  we  are  f(jl](  wini;  i-,  however, 
e.xceedinidy  desolate.  Only  at  the  stations  is  water  to  Ijc  found, 
and  even  that  is  brack i^li  ;  but  the  worst  trial  is  the  heat,  which 
now,  at  the  end  oi  .April,  becomes  more  oppressive  every  day. 
The  temperature  rises  nearh'  up  to  105^,  in  tlie  shatlc,  and  to 
ride  full  in  the  face  of  the  sun  is  like  thru-^tiiiL;  one's  head  into 
a  blazini;  furnace.  When  there  is  a  wind  we  arc  all  rii;ht, 
and  the  saiul  whirls  like  \-ellow  L;!iosts  over  the  heated 
ijround.  Hut  wlien  the  air  is  calm  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
seem  to  (|uiver  in  the  heat,  and  the  barrel  of  a  i^un  which  has 
been  out  in  the  sun  blisters  the  haiuU  on  bein;^^  touched,  in 
the  hei-dit  of  tlie  summer  the  H.duchis  wrap  strips  of  felt 
round  tin'ir  stirrup-irons  to  protect  the  d.roincdarics  h-om 
burns  on  the  tlank^;. 

Thi^  region  i<  one  of  the  hottest  in  the  world.  The  sun 
stands  so  hi^^h  at  mid-da\-  tliat  the  -h.idowsot  the  dromedaries 
disapi>car  beneath  them.  Vou  lon.^  for  sun-et,  when  the 
shadows  leii'jthen  out  and  the  worst  of  the  heat  is  over.      It  is 
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scorpion 
indeed  to  be  found  in  all  the  hot  regions  of  the  five  continrnts. 
Alxjut  two  hundred  species  lu.vc  been  distinguished.  Some 
are  (juite  small,  others  six  inches  long.  Some  arc  dark-brown, 
others  reddish,  and  others  again  straw-yellow,  as  in  Haluchi- 
stan. The  body  consists  of  a  heail  and  thorax  without  joints, 
and  a  hinder  part  of  seven  articulated  rings,  besides  six  t-->ii 
rings.  The  last  ring,  the  thirteenth,  contains  two  poison 
glands  and  is  furnished  with  a  sting  as  fine  as  a  needle.  The 
poison  is  a  fluid  clear  as  water. 

Scorpions  live  in  rotten  tr(  ..-trunks,  under  stones,  on  walls, 
and  as  they  like  warmth  they  often  enter  houses  and  huts, 
and  creep  into  clothes  and  beds. 

ilie  scorpion  leaves  his  dark  den  at  night  and  sets  out  on 
the  hunt.  He  holds  his  tail  turned  up  over  his  back,  in  order 
to  keep  liis  sting  from  injury  and  to  be  ready  at  once  for 
attack  or  defence.  \\  hen  he  meets  with  a  desirable  victim, 
such  as  a  large  spider,  he  darts  (juickly  forward,  seizes  it  with' 
his  claws  which  are  like  those  of  crabs,  raises  it  above  his 
head  in  order  to  examine  it  with  his  eyes,  which  are  turned 
upwards,  and  gives  it  the  death-stroke  with  his  sting.  Then  he 
sucks  up  the  softer  parts  ami  grinds  the  harder  between  his  jaws. 
The  yumvr  ones,  which  are  active  as  soon  as  they  are  born, 
are  like  the  old  ones  from  the  first  daj-,  but  are  light-coloured 
and  soft.  They  crawl  about  their  mother's  back  and  legs  and 
do  not  leave  her  body  for  some  tirnc.  When  that  happens  the 
mother  dies,  having  meanwhile  wasted  away. 

1  he  sting  of  large  scorpions  is  dangerous  even  to  human 
beings.       Cases  have  been   known  of  a  man  dying  in   great 
agony   twelve   hours   after  being  stung.     Others  get  cramp, 
fever,  and  pains  before  they  begin  to  recover.     A  man  who 
lias  often  \yccn  stung  t)ccomes  at  last  insensible  to  the  poison. 
Many  a  time  I   have  found  scorpions  in   Asiatic  huts,  in 
my  tent,  on  my  betl,  and  under  my  boxes,  but    I   have  never 
been  stung  by  one.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  fate 
of  maii>-  of  my  servants,  and  they  told  me  that  it  was  difficult 
to    find   out   where   the  scorpion   had    stung  them,  for   their 
bodies  sweated   and   burned  equally   intensely   all    over.     In 
I-.astcrn    Turkestan    it  is   the   practice  to  catch  the  sccrr^'.nn 
'A  inch  lias  stung  a  man  and  crush  him   into  a  paste,  which  is 
.-a!  over  the  puncture  made  by  the  sting.     But  whether  this 
I-  a  real  cure  I  do  not  know. 
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After  tr  vlliii-  1500  miles  on  camels  and  dromedaries, 
,lu-\vhi.tle  ..f  an'l-n-ine  sounds  like  the  sweetest  music  to 
the  ear.  At  Nushki  fsee  map,  p.  l}2\  the  furthermost 
station  of  the  Indian  railway,  I  took  leave  of  my  Baluchi 
senant.,  steppe.l  into  a  train,  and  was  earned  I'-'^^t  the 
■  rarriM.n  t.-wn  of  Ouetta  south-.astwards  to  the  Indus.  Here 
uv  find  that  onJ' branch  of  the  railuay  tollmvs  the  river 
rlosrlv  on  it.  western   l.ank   to  Karachi,  one  of  the   principal 
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seaports  of  British  India.  Our  train,  however,  carries  us 
northwards  aloni;  the  eastern  bank  to  Rawalpindi,  an  im- 
portant military  "station  near  the  borders  of  Kashmir. 

In  the  lar-^e  rooinv  compartment  it  is  as  warm  as  it  was 
lately  in  Baluchistan,  or  nearly  107  .  To  shade  the  railway 
carria.res  from  tlie  burnin-  sun  overhead,  they  arc  provided 
with  a  kind  of  wooden  cover  with  tlaps  falliiv^'  '''''"^'^  1  _"',?'' 
the  windows.  The  i;iass  i.  not  white,  a>  in  Kuroj>can  c;irr!aj;o 
windows.  iMit  ilark  blue  or  -iven,  ..therwise  the  retlexioiiof 
tlic  sunli-ht  from  the  -round  would  be  too  daz/Im^^  On 
either  sid'e  two  windows  have,  instead  of  glass,  a  lattice  ot 
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root  fibres  which  arc  kept  uct  automat ic.illy  iiij^'ht  and  il.iy. 
Oiitsiiic  the  window  is  a  ventilator,  wlu'ch,  set  in  action  by  tlic 
motion  of  the  train,  forces  a  rapid  current  of  air  throu;4h  tlie 
wet  network  of  fibres.  Thereby  the  air  is  cooled  ^ome  eiijhteen 
or  twenty  dcL,M-ces,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  partly  undressed  in 
the  draULjlU. 

Look  a  moment  a*  the  map.  South  of  the  Himalayas  tlic 
Indian  peninsula  t(/rms  an  inverted  trian^de,  the  ajn-x  of 
which  juts  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean  like  a  tooth,  but  tlic 
n(jrthern  part,  at  the  base,  is  broad.  Here  (low  the  three 
lari;e  rivers  of  India,  the  liulus,  the  Gan-^es,  and  the  l^rama- 
putra.  The  last  mentioned  waters  the  plains  of  Assam  at  the 
eastern  an_i;le  of  tlie  triaiiLjlc.  On  the  banks  of  the  (ian^es 
staiuls  a  suarm  of  famous  larijc  towns,  some  of  whicii  wc 
shall  visit  when  we  return  from  Tibet.  Tlie  (ian<,'es  and 
j^ramaputra  ha\e  a  delta  in  common,  throUL;h  which  their 
w.iters  pass  In'  innumerable  arms  out  into  the  hay  of  Bengal. 

At  the  western  anj^le  oi'  the  triani^le  the  Indus  streams 
down  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  sources  of  the  Iiulus  and 
Hramapntra  lie  close  to  each  other,  up  in  Tibet,  and  the 
Himalayas  are  set  like  an  immense  jewel  between  the  <^listcn- 
in^;  silver  threails  of  the  two  rivers.  On  the  west  the  Indus 
cuts  throui^ii  a  valley  as  much  as  10,000  feet  deep,  ami 
on  the  cast  tlie  Hraniaj)Utra  makes  its  way  dow  n  to  the  low- 
I.mds  throuL,di  a  dceixut  cleft  not  less  wilil  and  awesome. 

The  Indus  lias  several  tributaries.  In  foaming,'  waterfalls 
and  roarin;^'  rapuls  they  rush  tiown  from  the  mountains  to 
meet  their  lord.  The  lar^^cst  of  them  is  called  the  Sutlej, 
and  the  lowlands  throu<,di  which  it  flows  arc  called  the 
I'unjab,  a  Persian  word  sit^nifyini;  "  five  waters."  The  Indus 
h;us  thirteen  mouths  scattered  alon^^  I  50  miles  of  coast,  and  the 
whole  river  is  2000  miles  long,  cjr  somewhat  longer  than  the 
Danube. 

In  the  month  of  July,  325  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Aristotle's  pupil,  Alexander,  King  of  Macedonia,  floated 
down  the  Indus  with  a  fleet  of  newly  built  ships  and  reached 
I'attala,  where  the  arms  of  the  delta  diverge.  He  found  the 
town  deserted,  for  the  inhabitants  had  fled  inland,  so  he  sent 
light  troops  after  them  to  tell  them  that  they  might  return  in 
peace  to  their  homes.  A  fortress  was  erected  at  the  town, 
and  several  wharves  on  the  river  bank. 

He  turned  cner  great  schemes  in  his  mind.  Had  he  not 
at  twenty  years  of  age  taken  over  the  government  of  the  little 
country  of  Macedonia,  and  subdued   the   people  of  Thrace, 
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llKiia  rin<l  Greece?  ll.i'l  he  not  lol  his  inx'ps  over  the 
Hcllesi.,,nt,  (Ufrate.l  the  Persian.,  and  ciuiuercd  the  cuntrics 
of  Asia  Min..r,  Lvcia,  Capp.uicKzia,  and  I'liry-wi.  wlu-re  with  a 
blew  .;f  liis  swoni  lie  lia.l  severed  the  Gordian  knot,  a  token 
of  supremacy  over  Asia?  At  Issus,  on  the  rectan-uhir  bay 
faciiv'  Cyprus,  he  had  inflicted  a  crushin;^'  defeat  on  the  ^n;eat 
Kin' "of  I'ersia,  Darius  (■(Klonia.inus,  who  with  the  united 
forces  of  his  kin-doin  had  come  to  meet  him.  At  Damascus 
he  captural  all  the  I'crsi.m  war  funds,  and  afterwards  took 
the  famous  commercial  towns  of  the  Ph.enicians,  lyre  and 
Sidon  I'alcstine  fell,  and  lerusalem  with  the  holy  places. 
On  the  coast  of  I'.-vpt  he  founded  Alexandria,  which  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  2240  vears,  is  still  a  flourishm-  city  He 
marched  throu-h  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  oasis  ot  /eus 
Ammon.  where  the  priests,  after  the  old  1  haraonic  custom, 
consecrated  him  "  Son  of  Amnion."  ,.      ,      ^ 

He   passed   eastwards   into    Asia,  crossed  the  huphrates 
defeated    Darius    a-ain    at    the    Ti-ris,    and    reduced    proud 
Babylon    and    .Shushan,   wher  ,0   years    previously    Kmij 

Ahasueras,    who    rci-ned    "  fr      .    India   even    unto    hthiopia 
over  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces,     macle  a 
feast   for   his   lords   and    "  shewed   the  riches  of  his  /j^  orious 
kiiK'dom  and  the  honour  of  his  excellent  majesty.        1  hen  he 
advanced  to  I'ersepolis  and  set  on  f^re  the  palace  i.f  the  Great 
Kin-r  to  sh.  .w  tliat  the  old  empire  had  passed  away.     1  ursiMn-:| 
Darfus  throu-h  Ispahan  and  Hamadan,  he  afterwards  turned 
aside    into    Hactria,   the   present    Russian    Centra     Asia,  and 
marched   northwards  to  the  Syr-darya  and    the  land  ot   the 
Scythians.     Thence,  \\  ith  an  ;.rmy  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand    men.    he    proceeded     southwards     and    coiuiuercd 
tlie    I'unjal)   and    suUlued   all    the  people  livm-  west  ot  the 

"'now  he  had  c.Mne  to  I'attala,  and  he  thou-ht  of  the 
victories  he  had  -aiiied  and  the  countries  he  had  annexed. 
He  had  appointed'evervwherc  Greeks  and  Macedonians  to  rule 
in  conjunction  with  the  native  princes  and  satraps.  i  lie 
-rreat  empire  must  be  knit  to-ether  into  a  solid  unity,  and 
Babvlon  was  I0  be  its  capital.  Only  in  the  Nvest  there  was 
still'an  enormous  -ap  t..  be  coiuiuered,  the  desert  throu-h 
which  we  have  lately   ^  andere.l   on    the  way  from    Teheran 

-  «  "-T-*       11  Ik,*     -  .'    -4...-.      -..1,1       li     I  1 1  i<-l-,  1  cf  :i  11 

InioULill    ienbc-  aiu:  .-en. :ii  .-.::•:  i .11. 

I,;  order  to  reduce  the  people  livin-  here  he  despatched  a 
part  of  his  host  by  a  northerly  route  throu-h  Seistan  to  north 
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Persia.  IK-  himself  Ictl  forty  thdU-and  men  aloii;^  the 
ctja-t.  Twelve  thousaiul  men  were  to  sail  and  row  the  newly- 
built  •^hips  alon;4  tlic  co.ist  of  tlie  Arabian  Sea,  throiij^h  the 
Straits  o\  Hormuz,  ami  alon;,,'  the  nortliern  eo.ist  of  the 
Persian  (iiilf  to  the  mouth  of  the  lui[)hrates.  No  Cireek  hail 
ever  navi_i;atc(l  this  sea  before,  and  with  the  vessels  of  the 
jK-riotl  the  cp.tcrprisc  was  a  mo>t  tlaiii^erous  one.  as  absolutely 
nothin-^  was  known  about  the  coast  to  Ix,"  followed,  hut  it 
was  iiecessar)',  for  Alex.uuler  wished  to  secure  for  himself 
the  command  of  the  sea  route  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Indu-,  so  as  to  coiuiect  the  western  and 
e;'stcrn  parts  of  his  kinL;doni.  It  was  to  supply  the  fleet 
with  provisions  and  water  that  he  cho>e  for  himself  the 
dant;eroiis  desert  route  alon;4  the  coast.  Of  the  40,000  men 
who  accompanied  him  on  this  march,  no  less  than  30,000 
dietl  of  thirst  I  The  hiudi  adnu'ral,  Nearchus  of  Crete,  per- 
formed his  task  with  brilliant  success.  His  vtn'at^c  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ever  achieved  on  the  oceans  of  the 
^dobe.  The  chart  he  compiled  is  so  ex.ict  that  it  may  Ije 
used  at  the  ])reM'nt  tiay,  though  the  coast  has  since  then 
undergone  ch.mi^es  in  some  j)]aces  and  has  been  further  silted 
up  with    and  and  made  sliallower. 

Ale.vander  wouM  not  let  his  fleet  start  on  its  adventurous 
voya;.^e  before  he  was  liimself  convinceel  of  the  navij^ability 
of  the  Indus  a. id  had  accjuainted  himself  with  the  aspect  of 
the  threat  ocean.  .Acoordint^dy  he  sailed  down  the  western 
arm  of  the  Indus  with  the  swiftest  vessels  of  the  fleet  -thirty- 
oared  boats,  and  small  triremes,  <jr  vessels  whereon  the  150 
naked  oarsmen  sat  on  three  tiers  of  benches  abc)ve  one 
another  with  oars  of  different  lengths  pr()jectin<^  throu'^h 
jH  rtdio'es  in  the  hull.  The  vessels  were  protected  by  troops 
which  followed  them  on  the  bank. 

In  the  midst  of  summer,  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest 
level  and  overflows  the  banks  for  miles,  it  is  no  pleasure 
excursion  to  steer  uni^ainly  l:w>ats  between  banks  of  sand  and 
silt  without  ])ilots.  On  the  second  day  a  stronj^  sr^utherly 
storm  arose,  and  the  dan;4erous  waves  in  the  whirl jkxjIs  of 
tlie  current  capsized  many  vessels  and  damaged  others. 
Alexander  made  for  the  bank  to  look  fir  fishermen  who 
miL;ht  act  as  pilots,  and  imder  their  i^uiilance  he  continued 

MIS    vo\'a*^0.       'I'lv    ri\'er    Ivr.'itT'ie     w'id.ef    .-itid     wider,     and     the 

fresh  sa't  brec/i-  from  the  ocean  lx:came  e\er  more  perceptible  ; 
hut  the  wind  increa.setl,  for  the  south-west  monsooi  was  at 
its   heij^ht.       The  ^rcy  turbid  water   rose   in    higher    billows 
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and  made  rowinrr  difficult,  for  the  oars  cither  did  not  touch 
the  water  or  clipped  too  deeply  into  it.  It  was  the  tlcjod  tide 
runnin^f  up  from  tlic  sea  which  impeded  their  pro^^ress.  hut  the 
ebb  and  ilijw  of  the  sea  was  new  to  them.  Hvcntually 
Alexander  sou^du  the  shelter  of  a  creek,  and  the  vessels  were 
dra^f<,rcd  ashore.  Then  came  the  ebb,  and  the  water  fell  as 
thou^di  it  were  suckctl  out  into  the  sea.  The  boats  were 
left  hi;;h  and  dry,  and  many  of  them  sank  deep  in  the  mud. 
Astonished  and  bewildered,  Alexander  and  his  meti  couUl 
j;et  neither  forward  nor  backward.  They  had  just  made 
preparations  to  ^^et  the  ships  afloat,  when  'the  tide  returned 
and  lifted  them. 

Now  thc>-  went  farther  down-stream  anti  came  in  contact 
with  the  ra-in^'  surf  of  the  monso(jn,  which  advances  in  Vv^hi- 
grcen  foam-crowned  waves  far  into  the  mouth  and  chan^^'es 
the  colour  of  the  river  water.  The  collision  o(  tiie  Indus 
current  with  the  risin<,Mide  fills  the  fan  way  with  whirlpools 
and  eddies,  which  arc  exccedin^dy  danijerous  even  for  the 
best  of  vessels  of  the  present  day.  Several  ships  were  lost, 
some  bcinj,'  thrown  up  on  the  banks,  while  others  dashed 
tot^ether  and  went  to  pieces. 

After  they  had  taken  note  of  the  regular  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide,  they  coukl  avoid  dani;er,  and  the  fleet  arrived 
safely  at  an  island  where  shelter  could  be  obtained  by  the 
shore  and  where  fresh  water  was  abundant.  From  here  the 
foaminj^^  roarin<;  surf  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Indus  could 
be  seen,  and  above  the  rolling  breakers  appeared  the  level 
horizon  of  the  ocean. 

With  the  best  of  the  vessels  Alexander  went  out  to 
ascertain  whether  the  surf  could  be  passed  through  without 
danger  and  the  open  sea  be  reached.  The  trial  proved 
successful,  and  another  island  was  found,  begirt  on  all  sides 
by  open  sea.  The  ships  then  returned  in  the  dusk  to  the 
larger  island,  where  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  made  to  Ammon  to 
celebrate  the  first  sight  of  the  sea  and  of  the  margin  of  the 
inhabited  world  towartls  the  south. 

Next  day  Alexander  rowed  right  out  to  sea  to  convince 
himself  that  no  more  land  existed,  and  when  he  had  advanced 
so  far  that  nothing  but  sky  and  rolling  billows  could  Ix;  seen 
from  the  uppermost  benches  of  the  triremes,  he  offered  sacrifices 
to  Po^-.i-ion,  the  god  of  the  sc;a,  to  the  Nereids,  and  to  the 
silver-footed  sea-goddess  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
father  of  his  race.  And  he  besought  the  favour  of  all  the 
gods  in  the  great  enterprise  which  had  brought   him   to  the 
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inoutli  of  the  IiKhi-^.  and  their  protection  for  his  fleet  on  its 
(laii^'t-roiis  voya^'e  to  the  Kiiphrates  ;  ami  when  his  praxer  was 
emied  he  ■  ast  a  j^oldeii  'goblet  into  tlie  sea. 

Alexander  died  at  H,ihyl<jn  at  the  aj^e  of  thirty-three. 
I  lis  world-einbracin;4  cainpaiL,'!!  spn-ad  Greek  cnli;^'hteiHnent 
over  all  western  .Xsia,  and  his  eventful  life  <!iil  not  pass  like 
.1  meteor  into  the  ni;^'ht  (A  time  without  leaving'  a  traci- 
l)ehiiid. 


KA>iIMIk    .\M>   L.M>.\K 

When  I  arrived  at  Rawalpindi  tlie  first  tliin;^  I  did  was 
to  order  a  A';/;v/  for  the  drive  of  iSo  miles  to  Sriiiai^ar,  the 
capital  of  Kashmir.  A  A';/^'<i  is  a  two -wheeled  tilted  cart 
drawn  by  two  horses,  which  are  chan;^ed  every  iialf  liour, 
for  as  lon;^  as  tlie  pair  are  on  the  w.iy  they  j^o  at  full  speed. 
The  road  was  excellent,  and  we  left  the  hot  suffocating 
steam  of  India  tx.'low  us  as  we  a-cended  aIon;_;  the  bank  of  the 
Jliclum  River.  Sometimes  we  ilashcd  at  headlong'  speed  over 
stretches  of  open  road  bathed  in  --unli^ht  ;  sometimes  throu;.^h 
dark  cool  tunnels  where  the  driver  blew  a  sonorous  si;4nal 
with  his  brass  horn  ;  and  then  ai;ain  throu;^di  rustliii<;  woods 
of  pine-trees. 

Srina^ar  is  a  beautiful  city,  intersected  as  it  is  by  the 
ri[)plin^  Jlielum  River  and  wimiini;  canals  f Plate  V'lII.). 
The  houses  on  their  banks  rise  up  directly  fn^n  the  water, 
and  I'Jii;^,  narrow,  graceful  boats  pass  to  and  fro,  propelled  at 
a  swift  pace  by  broad-bladed  <jar-,  in  the  hands  of  active  and 
muscular  white-clad  Kashmiris. 

Kashmir  is  one  of  the  native  states  of  our  Indian  lunpire, 
and  its  inhabitants  number  atK)Ut  tiiree  millions.  Many  of 
them  are  artistic  ami  dexterous  craftsmen,  who  make  fine 
boxes  and  caskets  inlaid  with  ivor\',  mother-of-[x;arl,  and 
ebony ;  beautifully  chaseil  weapons  ;  tankards,  bowls,  and 
vases  of  beaten  silver  with  panthers  and  elephants  on  the 
sides,  hasinc;  one  another  thr()U;^h  tlie  junj^lc.  The  saddlery 
ami  leather  work  of  all  kinds  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  most 
famous  of  all  the  manufactures  arc  the  s<jft,  dainty  Kashmir 
shawls,  so  fine  that  they  can  be  drawn  through  a  fin<jer  rin;^. 

Round  about  the  Kashmir  valley   stand   the   ridges  and 

iimumcrable  valleys.  L'p  one  of  these  valleys  toiled  our 
caravan  of  thirty-six  mules  and  a  hundred  horses,  and  after 
a  journey  of  some  250  miles  U)  the  eastward  we  arrived  a<;ain 
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at  the  banks  of  tlir  Indus  and  crossed  it  by  a  swayin;^'  bridi^c 
of  wood.  Two  days  later  the  ju^plars  of  Leh  stood  in  front 
of  lis. 

This  little  town  is  nearly  li.jtx)  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
contains  an  open  bazaar  street,  and  a  mouiul  alxjve  the  town 
is  crowned  l)y  the  old  royal  castle.  Leli,  as  well  as  the  whole 
I  if  the  district  of  I-adak,  is  subject  to  the  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir,  but  the  people  are  mostly  of  Til)etan  r.ice  antl 
their  rcli'jion  is  L.imaism. 
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'1111.  Takia-makan   bi:>i;Kr 

\Vi;  iirc  ii')\v  (in  the  luLjh  road  Ijctwccn  India  and  Kastcrn 
Turkestan,  the  most  elevated  caravan  route  in  the  world. 
Intuimerablc  skeletons  of  transport  animals  lie  there,  marking; 
where  the  road  jiasscs  throuidi  snow.  After  a  month's  journc)' 
over  the  cold,  lolty  mountains  we  come  to  the  town  of  ^'arkand, 
in  the  ^jiacious,  il.it,  Ixiwl-shaped  hollow,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  except  the  east  in'  mountains,  which  is  ealleil  M.istern 
Turkest.m. 

To  the  south  stand  the  immense  hij^hlands  of  Tibet, 
where  the  ;.;real  ri\ers  of  India  and  China  take  their  rise.  On 
the  west  is  the  I'amir,  the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  where  the 
two  L^reat  rivers  (jf  the  Sea  (jf  Aral  Ix'i^'in  their  ccnirsc.  On 
the  north  lie  the  Tien-shan,  or  .Mountains  of  Heaven,  which 
are  continued  farther  north-eastwards  h)-  the  Altai  and  several 
other  mountain  systems,  amon^  wliich  the  ^i^jantic  rivers  of 
Siberi.i  have  their  oriLjin.  Within  this  rini;  of  mountains,  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  ^reat  continent  of  Asia,  lies  this  lowland 
of  Ra--lern  Turkestan,  like  a  Tibetan  slieepfold  enclosed  by 
en(jrmous  walls  (jf  rock. 

In  its  northern  part  a  river  called  the  Tarim  Hows  from 
west  to  cast.  It  is  formed  by  tlie  Varkand-darya  and  the 
Klujtan-dar\-a  cjii  the  south,  and  receives  other  affluents  alon;^' 
its  Course,  for  water  streams  down  fnjm  the  snowfields 
aihl  L^laciers  of  the  wreatli  <jf  mountains  enclosini;  Kastcrn 
Turkestan.  The  head-waters  of  tlic  Tarim  leap  merrily  down 
u""irou:^ri  ii.tiiou  \,tiievs  anion^  the  mountains,  but  tiie  threat 
river  is  iloomctl  never  to  reach  the  .sea.  It  terminates  and  is 
lost  in  a  desert  lake  named  Lop-nor. 

Trees  ;-;row  alon^  this  river,  mostly  small,  stunted  poplars, 
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h\\\  tin-  uniHlrd  IK-It-^  .-iloiv^'  tlic  t);iiiks  arc  very  narrow  ;  soon 
the  tr<-(->  thill  out  ami  c<>mc  to  an  iiui,  ^tcjiiH-  climbs  and 
t,iin.iri>k-taki'  their  plicc,  aiul  only  a  mile  or  tuotroni  the  river 
thert'  i-  nolhiii;;  hut  deep  sand  without  a  si-^n  of  xei^etation. 
I'he  ;.MiMter  part  of  l^astern  Turkestan  is  occupied  l>y  the 
de-erl' called  Takla-makan,  the  most  tcrrihle  ami  daii'^erous 
in  the  world. 

A    Ult   of  desert    runs   throu;_^h   the   whole    of    Asia    and 
.\fri<-a.  like  a  dricl-uj)  riverbed.       This  IrIi  includes  theCiobi. 
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which  extends  over  most  of  Moii-^^olia.  the  T.ikla  niakan,  the 
"Red  Sand  "anil  the  "  Black  S.md  "  in  Russian  Turkestan, 
the  Kevir  and  other  de-erts  in  Persia,  the  de.scrts  of  Arabia, 
and  lastly  the  Sahara.  In  this  succession  fif  deserts  exlend- 
iiiL;  over  the  Old  World  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantic  the  Takla-makan  is,  then,  a  link. 


Across  A  Sr..\  (IF  S.VMi 

In    the    bei^innin-    of   April,     iSw;.    I     had    reached    the 
Varkand-darva  and  had  encamped  at  a  villai;c,  Merket.(.n  its 
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eastern  hank.  My  plan  was  to  cross  tin-  Takla-makaii  desert, 
wliich  stretches  a\say  to  the  c.istward,  ami  to  reach  the 
ri\rr  Khotaii-darya,  uhii  h  tlou  s  tiorthuanls,  the  distance 
heiiiL;  I  So  miles.  My  c.iravan  consisti-d  of  tour  servants  and 
ri;.;ht  cainels  ;  atid  we  took  jirovisions  fur  tuo  niontlis  lor 
uc  intendcil  afterwards  to  travel  or\  to  Tilx't  —  and  water  tor 
tuent)--f:ve  days  in  tour  iron  cisterns. 

We  started  on  .April  lo.  .\  white  c unci  was  led  in  front 
hy  a  tnan  we  called  the  i^uide,  Ik-c.uisc  every  one  sai<l  that  he 
li.id  often  h  ^n  in  the  <lesert  seekin;.;  for  treasure.  My  ridini; 
(  aniel  was  led  hy  a  white-hearded  man  namtd  ""luhanied  .Shah. 
Kasim  came  at  the  cud  of  the  file,  and  the  faithful  Islam  Ha\-, 
uho  superintended  the  whole,  was  m>'  confideiiiial  servant. 
U  e  had  .ilso  two  doijs,  Vojklasli  and  1  lamr.i,  three  sheep,  ten 
Inns,  and  a  cock.  The  last  did  not  like  ri  '  on  a  camel, 
lie  was  alwa)-s  workin;^  his  way  out  through  -s  of  his 

ca;4e,  and  fluttering  tlown  to  the  j^round  with  a  iouci 

For   the  first    few   tlaj's   all    went    on   (luiitly   ai,  tis- 

f.ictoril)-.  At  ni^^ht  uc  could  alwa)s  ohl.iin  w.iter  l<'i  tiie 
camels  and  other  am'mals  hy  ilii^i^in;^,  and  thus  we  saved  the 
fresh  river-water  in  our  tanks.  lUit  the  sand  l)ccame  L^radually 
hii^her  and  fcjrced  us  to  diverge  to  the  north-east.  On  April 
iS  we  came  to  .i  mcjrass  surnnmdcil  hy  wood  so  thick  that 
we  had  to  clear  a  way  with  the  axe.  Ne.xt  day  wc  encamj>ed 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of  beautiful  blue  water  where  ducks 
and  <^'cese  were  swimmiiiLj  aUjut,  antl  my  tent  was  set  uj) 
under  ;•   'ouple  of  poplars. 

.Another  tlay's  march  led  us  alon<^  the  shore  f)f  a  lon;.^  lake 
witl'i  bare  banks.  We  encamped  at  its  southern  ex'tremity  and 
rested  a  day,  for  here  nothing  could  Ix;  seen  towards  the  south 
and  west  but  yellow  sand.  The  ^uide  asserted  that  it  was 
four  da)-s'  journey  eastwards  to  the  river  Kh(jt.in-darya,  and 
this  statement  a^^reed  approximately  with  existing;  maps,  but 
1  to(jk  the  precaution  of  orderin;^  the  men  to  t.ike  v.ater  for 
ten  (la\'s. 

On  April  23  wc  left  the  last  bay  of  the  last  lake  to 
pluiiL^e  into  the  hit;h  sand.  .All  ve;^'elation  came  to  ;in  end, 
and  onl\-  in  some  hollow  a  solitary  t.imarisk  was  still  to  \ic 
seen.  The  sanilhills  became  ever  hi;.^dier,  risinij  to  as  much  as 
100  feet. 

The  next  dav  wc  ma-  ;  cd  on   in  a  violent  storm. 
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from   the  crests   of   the  dunes, 


penetratiiifj  into  our  mouths,  noses,  and  eyes.      Islam  Hay  led 
•jur  train  and  looked  fur  the  easiest  way  for  tiic  camels.     Wc 
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iinticc'd,  liDutncr,  that  they  were  rilrc;uly  l)(.';^innin;4  to  t;ct 
tired.  Siiiiictiincs  tlic)'  fell  in  the  .>anil,  and  tlicir  loads  had 
to  be  taken  off  before  they  eoiild  i;et  up  aL;ain.  When  tlie 
tent  was  set  up  ue  had  made  only  ei^hl  miles.  Now  there 
wa-.  not  a  sii^n  of  life,  nut  a  moth  fluttered  round  my  candle, 
not  a  wind-borne  leaf  was  seen  in  the  boundless  yellow  sand. 

On  the  mornin;4  of  the  :?5th  I  made  a  terrible  discowry  : 
two  cisterns  were  empt\-  and  the  other  two  contained  on!)- 
enou:.;li  water  for  two  da>-s.  Ilencefortli  Islam  liay  was  put 
in  char;4e  of  the  cisterns.  The  water  was  treasured  like  L^c^Id 
and  served  out  in  driblets, 

I  travelled  on  foot  to  spare  my  ridinc^  camel  and  cncourafje 
the  men.  The  caravan  moved  more  slowly  throut;h  the 
murderous  sands.  One  camel,  called  Old  Man,  laj^r^^ed 
behind.  V\'e  waited  an  hour,  and  L;ave  him  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  a  liandful  of  hay  from  his  ov.n  pack-sadtile.  When 
we  went  on,  lie  w.is  led  slowly  after  us  by  Muhamed  Shah. 

With  islam  I  measured  out  the  last  drops  of  water  (jn  the 
iu'L;ht  of  the  j'')th.  There  were  about  two  small  cups  daily  for 
each  of  us  for  three  days.  Tlu;  next  day  we  plunj^ed  ai;ain 
into  terril)le  sand,  the  dunes  bein<.^  2a3  feet  hi,L;h.  In  the 
evem'iiL;  we  saw  dense  rain-c:louds  in  the  west,  and  hoped  ;hat 
Heaven  would  have  compassion  on  us.  The  clouds  spread 
out  .md  came  still  nearer.  All  our  vessels  were  made  ready, 
and  the  tent  was  stretched  on  the  t^'round  to  collect  the  sweet 
water  xvhich  was  to  save  us.  We  waited  in  vain,  for  the 
clouds  tlispcrscd  and  \-ielded  us  not  a  drop. 

The  two  tired-out  camels  iiad  Ixien  abandoned  at  the 
bei(innin;4  of  the  day,  and  we  hatl  thrown  away  a  stove,  a 
carpet,  my  tent-bed,  and  two  empty  water  cisterns. 

On  .April  cS  we  were  awak  tied  by  a  north-easterly 
storm,  one  of  those  "  black  storms  "  which  stir  up  the  drift-sand 
in  dense  clouds  and  turn  day  into  nii:jht.  All  the  camp  was 
burieil  in  sand.  Only  the  nearest  camels  could  be  seen,  and 
their  track  was  immediately  obliterated.  \Vc  had  to  keep 
all  to:.;ether  lest  we  should  lose  one  another.  It  was  quite 
jiossiblc  to  lose  the  caravan  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces,  and 
that  meant  death.  We  were  almost  suffocated  by  the  volumes 
of  sand  which  whirled  about  us,  and  had  to  rest  frequcntl)'  to 
<;et  our  breath.  The  camels  lay  down  with  their  heads  to 
leewani,  and  we  thrust  our  faces  untler  them  that  we  mi;^ht 
not  be  ciioked  sand. 

Then  we  .t  on  with  falterint;  steps.  A  camel  fell  and 
I  sent   two  me.     ift'  .   *  'm.      They  came  back  dircctl)-,  saying 
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that  tlic  track  was  sinriotlicd  out  by  the  uiiu!  and  that  tlu-y 
(!,trc(l  not  lo^c  ^h^hi  of  lis.  That  was  the  third  vi'  tini.  At 
the  everiii^r  camp  everything;  not  ahsoln.ely  inchspensahle 
was  sorted  out  tf)  be  left  l)ehind,  and  a  stick  was  set  up  on 
the  nearest  dune  with  a  ncwsp.iper  wrapped  louiul  it  so  that 
wc.  ini;4ht  find  the  phace  a^^ain  if  we  obtaineii  water  soon. 
There  was  still  a  little  water  left  in  the  two  can-,  but  next 
inornin-  [slum  came  and  told  nie  th.it  cm  of  ihcin  was 
cnipt\-.  There  cm  \x:  little  .loubt  that  the  ;^niide  was  the 
duef  who  had  r(jbbcd  us  all.  \\  ith  failiiv^  stej)>  we  stru;4L;led 
oil  .ill  diiy  ainoni;  the  hi^h  .^.md  dunes. 

On  the  niurnin^  of  tlie  30th  there  was  less  than  tuo-thirds 
of  a  ])int  of  water  left  in  the  last  e.in.  While  the  others  were 
inL,'.i;4ed  in  loadiiv^^  the  c.unels,  Isl.un  surprised  the  ;^ui(le  as 
h.r  stood  with  tile  can  to  his  niouth.  Islam  fell  upon  him 
furi(nisl\-,  threw  him  to  the  j^roimd,  and  would  liave  killed 
him  if  I  had  not  come  up  in  time.  Only  one-third  of  a  pint 
\\.is  now  left.  At  mid-d;iy  I  moistened  the  men's  lips  with 
the  c(jrner  of  a  handkerchief  dip])ed  in  w.iter.  In  the  evenin-^ 
the  List  drops  were  to  be  distributed,  but  when  the  time  c.inic 
the  can  was  found  to  be  absohitel)'  emptw  Kasiin  and 
Muhamed,  who  led  the  camels,  had  drunk  it  all. 


Till-:  End  of  thk  Caravan 

The  ni^ht  was  cold,  but  the  sun  had  not  lon^^  risen  on 
M.i\-  I  before  the  heat  spread  over  the  dunes.  The  men 
drank  the  last  of  scjmc  rancid  vegetable  oil  which  h.id  lx.'en 
intended  for  the  camels.  I  was  tortured  with  thirst,  as  I 
had  not  drunk  a  drop  of  water  the  day  before,  and  lx,-forc  that 
oiil\- a  few  mouthfuls.  Thirst  is  a  fearful  thinj^,  driving;  (Jiic 
to  despair,  and  almost  de}>riving  one  of  reason.  As  the  body 
dries  up,  the  desire  for  water  leaves  one  no  |x:ace.  We  had 
.1  tlask  of  Chinese  spirits  which  were  intended  for  a  cookin;^ 
stove.  I  now  drank  about  a  tumblerful  of  it  t(j  give  my  Ixxiy 
a  little  moisture,  and  then  I  threw  the  flask  away  and  let  its 
'1  tuberous  contents  run  out  into  the  sand. 

I  he  insidious  liciuor  undermined  my  strength.  When  the 
iir.uan  toiled  on  through  the  dunes  I  could  not  fc^llow  it. 
I  crept  and  staggered  in  its  track.  The  ^x'lls  rang  out  clearly 
::J  tiic  fjUict  alf,  but  llic  souiid  bec.iuic  fainter,  and  at  length 
ilic'l  away  in  the  distance.  The  silent  desert  lay  around  mc— 
saiul,  sand,  sand  in  all  directions. 
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I-'oUow  iir^  sl()ul\-  ill  the  footsteps  of  the  others,  I  came  at 
last  to  the  crest  (jf  a  iluiie,  w  liere  I  saw  that  the  camels  of  tlie 
caravan  had  laid  theiiiselvo  down.  Muhamed  Shah  was  on 
his  kiKcs  iniplorin;^  help  from  Allali.  Kasim  w,  sittin.t; 
with  his  face  in  his  liaiids,  weepin;4  and  laii^diin;4  a!  rnately. 
Islam,  who  had  been  explorin;^  in  front,  came  back  and 
prop(jscd  that  we  should  look  for  a  place  where  we  could 
di;4  for  water  (I'late  IX.).  I  therefore  mounted  the  white 
camel,  after  hi--  li)ad  —  ammunition  Ixi.xes,  two  luiropean 
saddles,  ;iiid  a  munber  of  other  articles — hail  been  thrown 
away,  but  the  animal  would  luH  ;.;ct  Up.  W'c  then  decided 
to  sla\-  where  we  were  and  wait  for  the  cool  of  evcnini;,  and 
the  tent  was  set  up  to  afford  us  shade.  Kven  Volld.ish  and 
the  sheep  came  in. 

At  nnd-day  a  L^entle  breeze  sprani;  up,  and  the  air  felt 
pleasant  and  refreshing;.  We  killeil  the  cock  and  drank  its 
l)lood.  Then  Islam  turned  tlie  head  of  the  sheep  towards 
Mecca,  cut  off  it.-,  head,  and  ccjllected  the  blood  in  a  pail,  but 
it  was  thick  and  smelt  offensivcl}-,  and  not  even  the  do^ 
N'olldash  nould  touch  it. 

We  now  sorted  out  all  our  bclon<;in,t;s,  taking  with  us  only 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  at  the  moment,  and  leaving 
everything  else  behind  in  the  tent.  The  guide  had  lost  his 
reason  and  filled  his  mouth  with  sand,  thinking  it  was  water. 
He  aiitl  old  Muhamed  Shah,  who  was  also  dj-ing,  had  to  be 
left  behind. 

At  seven  o'clock  I  mounted  the  white  camel.  Islam  led 
the  train  and  Kasim  urged  the  animals  on.  The  funeral  bells 
now  rang  for  the  iast  time.  l''rom  a  high  sandy  crest  I  turned 
a  firewell  glance  at  the  death  camp.  The  tent  marked  out 
a  dark  triangle  against  the  lighter  background,  and  then 
vanished  behind  the  sand. 

The  :"'ght  descended  sadly  and  silently  over  the  earth. 
We  tr.miped  through  loose  sand,  uj)  and  down,  without  seeing 
where  wc  w^re  going.  1  jumped  down  from  my  camel, 
lighted  the  lantern,  and  walked  on  in  front  to  see  where  it  was 
easiest  for  the  camels  to  follow. 

Then  Islam  reeled  up  to  me  and  whispered  that  he  could 
go  no  farther.  I  bade  him  farewell,  cheered  him  up,  told  him 
to  rest  and  then  follow  in  my  track,  abandoning  everything. 
The  camels  were  lying  half-dead  with  necks  stretched  out. 
Kasim  .licjiic  v\.is  iit  ii*  .lecouip.uiv  me  l.irllioi.  lie  look  a 
spatle  and  a  i)ail  aiul  the  paunch  of  the  sheep.  I  had  only 
my  watch,  compass,  a  penknife,  a  [icn,  and  a  scrap  of  paper, 
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two  small  tins  of  !< .lister  and  chocolate  a  small  Ix'X.  matches 
and  ton  ci;4arcttc's.  lUit  tlic  fotxl  L;avc  u-  little  -aiistactioii, 
for  when  the  mouth,  palate,  and  tliroat  are  as  dry  as  the 
outer  skin  it  i>  impossible  to  swallow. 

It  was  exactly  twelve  o'clock.  We  had  been  shipwrcckcil 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  desert  sra,  and  wire  now  tryiu'^  to  reach 
a  coast.  The  lantern  stood  burning;  beside  Isl.im  Hay,  but 
the  liL;ht  was  soon  hiildcn  by  the  dunes. 

\Ve  were  clad  as  li.i,duly  as  possible.  Kasiin  had  a  thin 
jacket,  wide  trousers,  antl  boots,  but  lie  liail  forL;otten  his  cap, 
so  I  lent  him  m>-  j.ocket  handkerchief  to  wiuil  round  his  liead. 
I  wo.-e  a  white  Russian  cap,  stiff  Swedish  shoes,  woollen 
underclothin;j;,  anil  a  white  suit  of  tliin  cotton  cloth.  1  liad 
chan^'ed  my  clothes  at  the  death  cam[)  tliat  I  nUL^ht  luive 
.1  neat  clean  shroud  if  I  tlied. 

We  pushed  on  with  the  eneri,'y  of  despair,  but  after  two 
hours  we  were  so  sleepy  that  we  liail  to  rest  a  uliile.  The 
coolness  of  the  nit;ht  woke  us  up  at  four  o'clock,  and  wc 
kept  on  the  march  till  nine.  Then  ue  rested  a<^ain  ami 
w.ilked  on  farther  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  we  were  ai^ain  over- 
come by  weariness  and  the  burnin^^  heat  of  the  day.  I  n  a  sandy 
slope  facin<4  nortluvards  Kasim  di.i^'i^ed  out  cool  saiul  in  which 
we  burrowed  stark  naked  with  only  (nir  heads  out.  To  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  sunstroke  we  made  a  screen  by  han<Tiii^ 
up  clothes  on  the  spade.  At  six  o'clock  wc  ^ot  up  a^ain 
and  walked  for  seven  hours.  Our  strent,nh  was  <j,'\\in'j,  way, 
and  we  had  to  rest  more  frcciucntly.  At  one  o'clock  we  were 
slumberiii'^  on  a  dune. 

There  we  lay  (luite  three  hours,  and  then  went  on  cast- 
wards.  I  always  held  the  comi)ass  in  m\-  hand.  The  next 
day  had  tlawncd,  May  3,  when  Kasim  stoppetl,  cau^'ht  hold 
of  my  shoulder,  and  pointed  eastwartis  without  sa\in;4  a  word. 
A  .mall  dark  speck  was  seen  in  the  distance  ;  it  was  a  i^recn 
tamarisk!  Its  roots  must  5^0  down  to  the  water  lielow  the 
surface,  or  it  could  not  live  in  the  desert  sea.  We  thanked 
God  when  we  came  up  to  it.  We  had  now  some  hope  of 
safety,  and  we  chewed  the  soft  needles  of  the  tamarisks  like 
beasts.  Wc  tarried  a  while  under  its  sliidit  sliadow,  and  then 
walked  till  half-past  nine,  when  wc  fell  down  with  faintncss 
at  another  bush. 

We  atrain  undressed  and  brried  ourselves  in  sand,  lyi-ij^ 
without  spoakini;  a  word  for  (juite  nine  hours.  At  dusk  wc 
dra^f^cd  ourselves  on  ai^ain  with  haltin^j  steps.  Alter  three 
hours  of  march  Kasim  again  stopped  suddenly.     Soincthinj^ 
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(liirk  ])C(|)((1  out  from  ainoir^  the  diiiics  three  fine  i)()[)lars 
with  ^.'i]i|)y  foha;,n-.  The  leaves  were  too  l)itter  t(j  eat,  but 
we  ruhhed  theiii  on  the  skin  until  it  heciine  moist. 

Here  u<.'  tried  to  di;_r  a  well,  l)ut  the  spade  tell  out  of  our 
[)owerIe-.>  hands.  \\\:  then  lay  down  and  scraped  with  our 
liands,  hut  could  not  do  much.  Instead  we  collected  all  the 
dry  branches  we  ctnild  find  and  made  a  blazini;  fire  as  a 
beacon  for  Isl.im,  and  to  attract  attentioti  from  the  east,  for 
wc  knew  that  a  car.ivan  road  ran  aloni;  the  Khotan  river. 

At  four  o'clock  on  May  4  wc  moved  on  a;^^ain,  but  after 
five  hours  we  were  utterly  exhausted.  We  tiirew  ourselves 
heedlessly  on  the  sand,  for  Kasiin  was  unable  to  diij  the 
usual  liurrow.  I  wri;4'^Ied  naked  into  the  cool  dune  and  lay 
there  ten  hours  without  closin;^  an  c)-e. 

When  at  last  the  siiadows  spread  over  the  earth  and  I 
was  ready  to  set  out,  Kasim  murmured  that  he  could  cjo 
no  farther.  I  did  ncH  even  remeinber  to  bid  him  farewell 
when  I  went  on  my  way  alone  through  the  darkness  and 
sand.  Just  after  mitinij^dit  I  sank  down  by  a  tamarisk.  The 
stars  twinkled  as  usual,  and  not  a  sound  was  audible.  Only 
the  beat  of  mj'  heart  and  the  tickiiur  of  my  watch  broke  the 
awful  silence.  Then  1  heard  a  rustling  s(jund  in  the  sand. 
"Is  that  you,  Kasiin?"  I  asked.  "  Ves,  sir,"  he  whispered 
back.  "  Let  us  ^^o  a  little  farther,"  I  said,  and  he  followed 
me  with  tremblini;  le<^s. 

We  were  not  troubled  now  so  much  hv  thirst,  for  our  bodies 
had  become  as  dry  as  jjarchmcnt  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
feclini;  ;  but  our  strength  was  at  an  end.      We  crawled  for  a 
lonij  distance  on  our  hands  and   feet,  tlazed  aiul  indifferent 
as  if  we  were  walking  in  our  slcej). 

But  soon  we  waked  up  into  full  consciousness.  Dumb 
with  astonishment  we  stoppetl  beft)re  the  trail  of  men. 
Shephertls  from  the  river  must  have  seen  our  fire  the  day 
before  and  have  ccjme  to  look  for  us.  We  followed  the  trail 
up  a  hi^di  dune  where  the  sami  was  closely  packed  and  the 
marks  were  more  distinct.  "  It  is  our  own  trail,"  said  Kasim 
in  a  des[)airinij[  voice.  We  had  <;onc  round  in  a  ciicle,  and 
now  we  couki  do  no  more  for  a  while.  Sad  and  worn  out, 
we  fell  down  in  the  track. 

It  was  May  5.     Wc  had  slept  half  an  hour.      It  was  four 

lirlr^rL*     a*'"^     a    ^'a""!!*"*     litvl^f    lir»rn  1. 1  till  r    tli*.    riwl.Kf  .lin-ti    ,-/-^^■.-.    iir-* 
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above  the  eastern  horizt)n.  Kasjm  looked  ilrcadfuUy  ill  ;  his 
ton;4ue  was  swollen,  white  and  dry,  hts  lips  bluish.  He 
complained  of  a   spasmodic  hiccough  that  shook  his  whole 
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body,    a    >v^n   u\    the   approach    of  death.      The    thick    blood 
tlowcd    sluL^j^ishly    in    liis    vciiH.      Fvcn    the    eyes   and    joints 
were  dr\'.      We  had  strir^i^ded   bravely,   but  liow  tlic  end  \va 
near. 

Hut  when  the  sun  ro-<c  wc  saw  a  d.irk  h'lie  on  the  eastern 
ijorizon.  riie  si;_;ht  filled  u-^  with  th.uikfulness,  for  uc  kni'w 
that  it  must  be  the  wood  on  the  bank  of  the  Kliotan  rivi  r. 
Now  ue  exerted  ourselves  to  the  uttermo'-t,  ttir  wc  must 
n-acli  it  before  we  s.mk  with  tliirst  and  exiiaustion.  A 
numlHi  ot  p(jplars  ;.jew  in  a  hollow.  "  Let  us  (h;^  here  ;  it  is 
a  lon;_;  distance  to  the  woods";  l)ut  the  spade  a;.^'ain  ^lipped 
out  of  our  h.uids,  and  we  could  only  stumble  and  cr.iwl  o\\ 
ea-tu  ards. 

At  la>t  we  were  there.  I  seemed  to  Ix?  routed  from  ->. 
fearful  dream,  a  terrible  nightmare,  (ireen  and  luxuriant 
stood  tlie  trees  in  front  ot  us,  and  between  them  L^rew  s^rass 
and  weetls  where  numerous  spoors  of  wild  animals  were 
visible— tiL^ers,  u-(jlves,  foxes,  sta<^'s,  aiitclo[)cs,  i^azelles,  and 
hares.  The  l)irds  were  sin;.^in;^  their  mornin;,^  "^'"it^  ■i'hI 
insects  buzzed  in  the  air.  Life  and  joyinisness  rei;^ned 
ever\where. 

It  could  not  now  Ix;  far  to  tlie  river.  Wc  tried  to  pass 
throu^^di  tlic  wood,  but  were  stopped  by  impenetrable  brush- 
wood and  fallen  trunks.  Then  we  came  to  a  path  with  plain 
traces  of  men  aiul  horses.  We  dccitied  to  follcjw  it,  for  surely 
it  would  lead  to  the  bank,  but  iKjt  even  the  liopc  of  a  speedy 
tleliverance  ci-uld  enable  us  to  keep  on  our  feet.  At  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  day  w.is  already  burnin<r  hr.t,  wc  tumbled 
dowii  ill  the  shade  of  a  coup'c  of  j)op]ars.  Kasim  could  not 
last  much  loivjjer.  His  senses  were  clouded.  He  ^%-ispcd  for 
br  ,i  h  and  stared  with  vacant  eyes  at  the  sk\-.  He  made  no 
answer  even  when  1  shook  him.  I  took  off  my  cUjthes  and 
crept  down  into  a  hole  between  the  tree  roots.  Scorpif)ns 
inhal)ited  tlu-  dr\-  trees  and  their  marks  were  visible  every- 
where, but  tin-  poisonous  reptiles  left  mc  in  {jcace. 
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I  la\-  f<jr  ten  hours  witie  awake 
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Wviod,  tor  Kasim  could  not  move 
and  a^'ain  on  fallen  trunks  to  rcsi 
steps  and  again  a  re^t  on  a  stump. 


At  .seven  o'clock  I  took 
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I    dropped  down  a^jain 
a  few  more  sta^<:jerinf^ 
When  I  could  not  hold 
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iii\--iif  \ip,  I  cr.iwlcil  inch  b\'  iiicli  throir^li  the  hrusluvocnl, 
tc.iriii.;  iii\-  li,n)(l>  ati'i  clothes.  It  \.ncw  chi^k  ami  then  dark 
in  the  wood.  I  felt  sleep  fjraduall)'  creeping'  over  inc  to  rob 
ine  of  life.  I'or  if  I  had  fallen  asleep  now,  I  should  never 
h.ive  awakened  aj^ain.  My  last  strnj^'^le  was,  then,  a<;ain.st 
drow^ino--. 

Then  the  wood  suddenly  c.iin  to  .'n  end  and  the  bed  »jf 
the  Kiiotaii  river  lay  l)efore  nie.  l^nt  the  bottom  was  dry,  as 
dry  as  the  sand  in  the  desert  !  I  was  al  the  summer  mar;^in 
of  the  river,  where  water  onl)'  flows  when  the  snow  mcdts  on  the 
mountains  to  tlie  south.  Hut  I  w.is  not  i;oin^  to  die  on  the 
b.ink  ;  I  would  cross  the  whole  bed  before  I  '^^\c  my->elf  up 
for  lost.  I'hc  bed  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  a  terrible 
distance  for  my  streiv^th.  I  walked  slowly  witii  the  spade- 
handle  for  a  stick,  crawlin;^  for  lou'^  distances  and  often 
restiiiLj  and  exerting  all  the  force  of  luy  will  to  resist  sleep, 
llitherto  we  had  been  always  makini;  eastwards,  but  this 
ni;.4ht  1  walked  involuntarily  south-east.  It  was  as  thoUj^h 
I  were  i^uided  b\-  an  unseen  hainl. 

The  cresctMit  moon  threw  a  pale  liL;ht  over  the  dry  river- 
bed. I  went  towards  the  middle  and  exjjccted  to  sec  a  silvery 
streak  ;4listen  on  a  sheet  of  water.  After  an  interval,  wliich 
seemed  endless,  I  descried  tlie  line  of  wootl  on  the  eastern 
bank.  It  became  more  distinct.  .A  fallen  poplar  lay  project- 
ini;  over  a  liollow  in  the  river-becl  and  on  the  bank  were  close 
thickets  ot  bushes  and  reeds.  I  rested  once  more.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  whole  bed  was  dry?  I  felt  that  all  my 
reiiiainin;^  stren^^tli  would  be  needed  to  reach  the  bank. 
Was  I  to  die  of  thirst  in  the  middle  of  a  river-lx;d  ?  I  rose 
painfull)-  to  u.dk  the  last  l)it,  but  I  had  not  taken  many  st<  s 
before  I  stopped  short.  .\  ihick  rose  on  whirrin<^  win<^s,  1 
heard  the  plasliin;^  sound  of  water,  and  the  next  moment  I 
stood  at  the  etlLje  of  a  fresh,  cool,  l)eautiful  ])o<>l. 

I  fell  on  my  knees  and  thanked  God  for  my  marvellous 
escape.  Then  I  t(-ok  out  my  watch  and  felt  my  feeble  pulse, 
which  beat  forty-nine.  Then  I  drank,  slowly  at  first  and 
then  more  freely.  A  deal  of  water  was  needed  to  slake  such 
a  thirst  ;  I  drank  and  drank  until  at  Iciif^th  I  was  satisfied. 
Then  I  sat  ilown  to  ri'  •  .md  fell  that  I  was  reviving  quickly. 
.Alter  a   few   minutes    my    pulse  had  riser,    to  fifty-six.      My 
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softened,  the  blootl  tlowetl  more  easily  throufjh  im-  xeuis  and 
my  forehead  became  moist.  Life  seemed  more  desirable 
and  deliLditful  than  ever,      i'hen   I   drank  attain,  and  thout^ht 
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(it  uiy  Wonderful  (iclivcranco.  If  I  liail  jias^od  fifty  steps  to 
thr  ri.;ht  or  left  of  the  [xh)!,  I  should  prohal)!)'  never  h.ivc 
tound  it,  or  if  i  h.id  cr.iwled  on  in  the  uron;^  direction,  I 
should  have  had  to  walk  six  niile-^  to  the  next  pool,  which  1 
could  not  have  tlone  before  sleep  with  the  ileath  tr.ince  in  its 
train  came  an<l  carried  me  oft'. 

Now  ni)-  tlinu-hts  tlew  to  the  d\in^  Kasim.  He  needed 
help  at  once,  if  his  life  was  to  Ix:  -^aved.  l>il>piii:4  in\-  water- 
pniot  boots  in  the-  i>ool  I  filled  them  to  tiie  top,  passed  tht; 
>traps  over  theend.->  of  the  --pade  shat't.  and  with  this  over  my 
shoulder  retraced  my  steps.  It  u.is  pitch-dark  in  the  wood 
ami  it  was  imi>ossible  to  see  the  track.  I  called  out  "  Kasim  " 
with  all  the  force  of  my  liin:;s,  but  lieard  no  answer.  Then  I 
soui,'ht  out  a  dense  clump  of  dried  brandies  and  brushwood 
and  set  it  (.n  tire.  The  tlame  shot  up  immediately,  the  pile 
of  dry  twit^^s  crackled,  burst  and  friz/led,  tlie  dried  herba,L;e 
was  scorched  by  the  drauL,'ht  from  below,  toni^uies  of  flame  licki-d 
the  poplar  trunks,  and  it  fx:came  as  li<;ht  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  il.i>-,  a  \-ellowish  red  i^leam  illuminating;  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  wood.  Kasim  could  not  In:  tar  off,  and  must  see  the 
fire.  A;_,'ain  I  looked  tor  the  trail,  but  as  I  only  <.^ot  confused 
in  the  wood  I  staj-ed  by  the  fire,  propj)ed  the  boots  ai;ainst 
a  root,  laid  myself  down  where  the  flames  ccnild  not  reach  me, 
but  where  I  was  safe  from  timers  and  other  wild  beasts,  ami 
sli'pt  soundK-. 

When  day  bmkc  I  found  the  trail.  Kasim  was  l>-in^ 
where  1  li-tt  him.  "  I  am  dyin;^%"  he  whispered  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice;  but  when  I  raised  one  of  the  boots  t<j  his  lips, 
he  rouscNJ  himself  up  and  drank,  and  emptied  the  other  one 
alscj.  Then  we  ai^reed  to  i;o  toi^ether  to  the  po(jl.  It  was 
impossible  to  turn  back  into  the  desert,  for  we  had  not  eaten 
for  a  week,  and  now  that  our  thirst  was  (juenchcd  we  were 
attacked  by  hun;4er.  Besides,  we  felt  quite  sure  that  the  other 
men  were  dead  some  days  aj^o. 

Kasim  was  so  exiiauste<l  that  he  could  not  go  with  me. 
As  he  was  at  any  rate  on  the  ri^dit  track,  antl  it  was  iuav 
most  imi)ortant  to  find  sc^mcthin-^^  t<j  eat,  I  went  alone  to  the 
pool,  drank,  bathed,  and  rested,  and  then  walked  southwards. 
At  nuic  o'clock  a  violent  westerly  storm  arose,  driving  clouds 
of  sand  along  the  ground.  After  wandering  three  hours  it 
uccuiieil  io  nil!  tiiat  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  beneficent 
p<x)l.  I  theretore  turned  back,  but  after  half  an  hcjur  only 
(ouyid  inste.ul  a  very  small  pool  with  inditTercnt  water.  It 
was  no  use  wandering  about  in  such  a  storm,  for  I  could  r.ot 
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sit'  where  I  u.is  :.^oin;.j  ;  llu;  wiiul  roiired  ami  wliislled  lliruii-h 
thr  \v(.()il,  and  I  was  lialf  ilcad  with  fali;^nic  and  him^'er. 

I  til'  relou:  c\\\>i  into  a  small  thicket  close  to  this  pool, 
wlure  1  was  out  i.f  reach  of  the  storiii,  and  inakiii^j  a  pillow 
of  my  l)0()ts  ami  cap,  slept  soundly  and  he.ivil\-.  Since  May  I 
I  hail  hail  no  pnipi-r  sleep.  When  1  wuke  it  w,is  already 
ilark,  and  the  storm  still  howled  throu-h  the  wood.  1  was 
now  so  tortured  In-  hunger  tli.it  1  lK';_;an  to  eat  ;^'rass,  llowcrs, 
and  reed  shoots.  There  were  numl)ers  of  \"oun;.^^  f''":-;^  '"'i 
the  pool.  'I"hi\-  were  hitter,  but  I  pinched  their  necks  and 
swallowed  them  whole.  After  catin;.j  my  supper  I  collected 
a  store  of  branches  to  keep  up  a  fire  durin;^' the  lu'i^dit.  and 
tlun  I  crept  into  m\-  lair  in  the  thicket  and  i^azed  into  the 
fire  for  a  couple  of'lv.urs  while  the  storm  raL,^ed  t)Utside. 
Then  I  went  to  sleep  a^^ain. 

At  dawn  on  Ma\- 7  1  crei)t  out  of  the  thicket  and  decided 
to  march  southwards  until  I  met  w  ith  human  bein;.(s.  This 
time  I  took  water  with  mc  in  my  boots,  but  after  a  few  hours 
my  feet  were  so  sore  ami  Ijlistered  that  1  hati  to  bind  them  up 
in  lon;.^^  strips  of  m\'  shirt.  At  leiv^^h  to  m\-  deli;^'ht  I  found 
a  sheq)fold  (.11  the'  bank  ;  it  had  evidently  nf)t  been  used  for 
a  lou"-  time,  but  it  showed  that  shepherds  must  live  in  the 
woods  somewhere. 

At  noon  'icat  and  fatigue  drove  mc  into  the  wood  aL,^^in, 
where  I  ate  a  breakfast  of  ^rass  and  reeds.  After  a  rest  I 
wanderetl  on  ai;ain  hour  ai'ter  hour  towards  the  south,  but  at 
ei'^dit  o'clock  1  could  <^o  no  farther,  and  before  it  l)ccamc 
quite  dark  I  trietl  to  make  myself  comfortable  on  a  small 
space  sheltered  b>-  poplars  and  bushes,  and  there  as  usual  I 
lii;hted  my  camp  fire.  I  had  nothint;  else  to  do  but  lie  and 
stare  into'the  llamcs  and  listen  to  the  curious  mournful  sounds 
in  the  wood.  Sometimes  1  heard  tapping;  steps  and  dry 
tui;4s  crackin;^.  It  mii^ht  be  tillers,  but  I  trusted  that  they 
would  not  venture  to  attack  mc  just  when  I  had  been  saved 
in  such  a  remarkable  maimer. 

I  rose  on  May  S  while  it  was  st-'U  dark,  and  soU'^ht  for 
a  path  in  the  wood,  but  I  had  not  ^onc  far  before  the  trees 
became  scattered  ami  cune  to  an  end,  and  the  dismal  ycllov.- 
desert  la\-  iK-tore  me.  I  knew  it  only  too  well,  and  made 
haste  back  to  the  river-bed.  I  rested  during  the  hot  liour.s  of 
the  day  in  tiic  shadow  of  a  jx^pkir  ami  then  set  off  again.  I 
now  follow eil  the  right  !)ank  of  the  river,  and  shortly  Ixjfore 
sunset  ^topped  dead  before  a  remarkable  sight — the  fresh  track 
of  two  barefooted  men  who  had  driven  four  asses  northwards. 
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It  w.i--  hopclc-is  til  ti\-  .111(1  nvcrt.ikf  tlu'-'C  u.iyt.ircr-,  and 
tluTcfnrc  I  li.iloufd  tluir  track  in  tlu-  dppo^itf  direct  it  m.  I 
travelled  more  (juickly  than  ii-iial,  tiic  cvcinii;^  ua^  calm  and 
s'dll,  t\vili;^ht  fell  over  the  ucod.  At  a  jutting'  jx.int  i.t  the 
hank  I  seemed  to  liear  an  umi^iial  >oimd,  and  held  m>  hrealh 
to  listen.  lUit  the  u.od  ua^  -till  sad  .md  dri'.iry.  '•  r»rh.i|is 
it  ua>  a  warbler  or  a  thni>li."  I  tin  Jit,  and  walked  on.  A 
little  later  I  pulled  up  a-ain.  Tins  time  I  heani  <|iiitc 
plainly  a  man'-  \oice  and  the  low  of  a  cow.  I  (juickl)-  jiiilled 
(III  ni\-  uit  l)(»ots  and  ru-licd  into  the  wood..  A  (lock  ot 
-heep'watclied  by  its  shepherd  was  fectiiii;.:  on  an  open  <^'l.ide 
anions;  tiie  tret  -.  'I'hi-  man  -eemed  petritlctl  at  first  when  he 
saw  me,  and  tlu  ii  he  turned  on  his  heels  ami  \aiii>hed  amoii^' 
the  bru--hwood. 

At'ter  a  uhile  he  came  back  with  an  cider  slu-pherd,  and  I 
l^'ave  them  an  account  of  m\' adventures  ami  be^';;ed  forbiea  1. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  Ix'Iieve,  but  they  took  luc  to 
their  hut  ami  t^ave  me  maize  breail  and  ewe's  milk. 

The  best  thiiv^  of  all.  however,  was  that  three  traders  rode 
uj)  next  day.  and  I  learned  from  them  that  stime  d.iys 
previcnisly  they  had  iliscovercd  a  dyin^  man  beside  a  white 
c.imel  on'  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  I-lam  Hay!  They 
had  «^iven  him  water  and  food,  ami  the  followiii;^  d.iy  both 
he  and  Kasim  apjicared  in  my  hut.  Our  deli^^ht  was  ^ri-at, 
thou'^di  we  inournc<l  for  our  ccjinrades  who  had  died  of  thir-t 
in  the  de-ert. 
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No  (loul)t  )"oii  rciiR'inl)(r  tin-  vill.i^c  ot'  Mcrkft,  where  uc  set 
out  on  our  r.it.il  inarcli  throu'^h  the  'raki.i-m.ik.m  (k-.^ert  in 
iSvj.  In  Septemher,  iSi(</,  I  was  asiiu  at  thi^  villai;e  uith  a 
IarL;e  carav.m  and  many  servants,  ni>'  plan  on  this  occ.ision 
bein;4  to  travel  tIirou;^'li  tlie  uliole  ot  lla^tern  Turkestan  hy 
water.  The  waterway  I  inteiideil  to  u^e  was  tile  ri\er  which 
in  its  upper  course  is  called  the  \'arkand,  and  in  its  lower 
tlie  Tarini. 

At  the  vill.ii^e  a  ijreat  c.irav.ui  route  crosses  the  river,  and 
flat  ferry-boats  convey  travellers  witli  their  animals  and  ijoods 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  I  boui;ht  one  of  the  ferry-boats, 
and  had  it  converteil  into  a  tloatin;.'  home  for  our  journey 
of  more  than  a  ihousaiul  miles  (i'late  X.).  It  was  36  feet 
lon;^  by  i"^.',  l)road,  and  was  like  a  hu^e  troULjh  Iniill  of  rou^h 
planks.  A  floor  of  boards  was  l.iid  in  the  bow  sufficiently 
larL;c  to  serve  as  a  support  f<ir  m\-  tent.  Hehind  this 
was  built  a  cubical  cit^in  of  thin  boards  C(nered  with  sheets 
of  black  felt.  Within  it  was  furnished  with  a  table  and 
slielves,  and  wiutlow-frames  with  L;Iass  panes  were  let  int<j  the 
felt  w. ills,  liere  I  had  all  my  photoL;raphic  accessories,  anci 
here  I  intentled  to  develop  \\\y  plates. 

When  all  was  ready  the  ferry-boat  was  roUeil  liown  on 
Ioj,fs  into  the  river  attain.  The  tent  was  set  up  and  its  folds 
were  spiked  fast  to  the  cd^^es  of  the  tloorin;^.  My  Ijcd  and 
my  bo.xes  were  arraii;4ed  in  the  tent,  a  carpet  was  spread  on 
the  ik«)r,  ami  at  the  iront  opening  was  placed  my  writing- 
table,  consistini;  of  two  boxes,  whereon  pajx^r,  jicns,  compass, 
antl  watcli,  fieki-glass  and  other  things  always  lay  ready. 
For  a  stool  I  had  a  smaller  hide  trunk. 
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.\Ini(I^l1iI)s  our  hc.ivy  b.i;4,L;a;^re  was  piled  up:  sacks  <,f 
l1nur  and  rice,  boxes  of  su-^'ar,  tea,  ami  L^roceries,  saddles, 
u (Ml .oils,  ami  tools.  The  kitclien  was  at  tlie  stem,  in  cliar.L;e 
(if  my  faithful  Islam  I^a>- — fcjr  he  was  witli  me  ai;aii). 

When  the  ferry-boat  was  fully  fitted  up  and'ready  to  sail, 
it  (hew  nine  inches  of  water.  We  had  also  a  small  auxiliary 
Ixjat  to  pilot  the  larj^^er  and  inform  us  where  treacherous 
md-banks  were  hidden  below  the  surface,  l-'ruit,  ve.i;ctab!es, 
-hcep.  and  fowls  were  carried  on  the  smaller  Ijoat,  which  looked 
r.ither  like  a  small  farmyard.  The  heavy  bal;:^^■l<;e  that  we 
(iid  not  need  on  the  journey  was  packed  on  <nir  camels,  and 
their  leader  was  ordereti  to  meet  me  in  three  months'  time 
near  the  termination  of  the  ri\er. 

Our  voy.ii^c  be-an  on  September  17,  1S99,  the  crew 
iiumberinL;  seven,  includniL;  Islam  Hay  and  myself.  Kailer 
was  a  youth  who  helped  Islam  Hay  by  peeling'  potatoes, 
livuv^  table,  and  letching  water  from  clear  pools  on  the  banks 
cut  off  from  the  river.  In  the  bow  sK.'od  I'alta  with  a  lon.i; 
jK.le,  watchini;  to  thrust  off  if  the  boat  went  too  near  the 
bank.  At  the  stern  stood  two  other  polemen,  who  helped  to 
handle  the  boat.  The  small  boat  was  m.ma^^ed  by  one  man, 
KaNim,  and  as  I  sat  at  my  writitiLj-table  I  could  see  him 
pushing'  his  vessel  with  his  pole  to  rii^ht  or  left  in  search  of 
the  chamiel  where  the  water  was  deejjcst  aiul  the  current 
most  rapid.  Then  we  had  two  f(nir-le;4;;ed  passcn-^rcrs  on  the 
larger  boat,  Dovlet  and  Yolldash.  Dcnlet  means  the  "  lucky 
one"  and  V(jlldash  "travelling;  companion."  The  latter  had 
succeeded  to  the  name  of  the  do^^  which  died  in  the  Takla- 
makan  desert. 

The  boat  floats  down  with  the  current,  f(jllowini;  obediently 
the  windiiv^s  of  the  river,  and  the  polemen  arc  on  the  watch. 
On  the  banks  L;row  small  hawthorn  bushes  and  tamarisks, 
interrupted  by  ])atches  of  reetls  and  small  clumps  of  youn^ 
trees,  amon;^'  which  poplars  a!wa\s  predominate.  They  arc 
not  the  tall,  slender  poplar^  which  tower  proud  as  kin<;s  above 
other  trees,  but  <|uite  a  dwarf  kind  witli  a  round,  irregular 
crown.  When  the  da\-  draws  ntar  to  a  cIo>e  I  j^ive  the  order 
to  stop.  Palta  thrusts  his  pole  into  the  river  bottom,  and, 
throwint:  all  his  stren^nh  and  wei^dit  on  to  it,  forces  the  stern 
of  the  boat  to  swint,'  round  to  the  land,  where  ancUher  of  the 
crew  jumps  out  on  to  the  bank  with  .1  roiip.  He  makes  it 
fast  round  a  stump,  and  our  da\-'s  vijya^^e  iscntled. 

The  <,fan^nvay  is  pushed  out  and  a  fire  is  li;^ditcil  in  an 
open  space  amon';  the  trees,  and  soon  the  teap(jl  and  rice-pan 
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are  bul)blin;,'  pleasantly.  I  remain  sittiii;^  at  my  \vritinr;-tablc 
and  see  tlic  m<KMili^fht  playing  in  a  streak  on  the  surface  of 
the  river.  All  is  cjuiet  and  silent  around  us,  and  even  the 
midijes  have  gone  to  rest.  I  licar  only  the  brands  crackliii'^ 
in  the  cainj)  fire  and  the  sand  slipping  down  the  neighbouring 
bank  as  the  water  laps  against  it.  A  dog  barking  in  the 
distance  is  answered  by  Dovlct  and  Yolldash. 

Now  steps  are  heard  on  board,  and  Islam  Hay  brings  my 
supi)er.  The  writing-table  is  converted  into  a  dining-table, 
and  he  serves  me  up  rice  pudding  with  cMiions,  carrots,  and 
minced  mutton,  fresh  bread,  eggs,  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
grajjes.  What  more  could  a  man  want?  It  was  very 
different  when  we  were  wandering  on  the  endless  sands.  If 
I  want  to  drink  I  have  only  to  let  down  a  cup  into  the  river 
which  gently  ripples  past  the  boat.  The  dogs  keep  me  com- 
pany, sitting  witli  cocked  ears  waiting  for  a  titbit.  Then 
Islam  comes  and  clears  the  table,  I  close  the  tent,  creep  into 
my  berth,  and  enjoy  life  afloat  on  my  own  vessel,  where  it  is 
only  necessary  to  loosen  a  rope  to  be  o-i  the  way  again. 

After  a  few  days  we  come  to  a  place  "here  tlie  river  con- 
tracts and  forces  its  way  with  great  velocity  between  small 
islands  and  great  heaps  of  stranded  driftwood.  Here  Palta 
has  plenty  of  work,  for  he  has  constantly  to  keep  the  boat  oft 
from  some  obstacle  or  other  with  the  pole.  Frequently  we 
bump  up  against  poplar  trunks  which  do  not  show  above  the 
water,  and  then  the  boat  swings  round  in  a  moinent.  Then 
all  the  crew  jump  into  the  river  and  shove  the  Ixjat  off  again. 

A  distant  noise  is  heard,  and  soon  becomes  louder.  In  a 
moment  we  are  in  the  midst  of  rapids,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
heave  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  turn  broadside 
on  or  we  shall  capsize.  "  Let  her  go  down  as  she  likes,"  I 
call  out.  All  the  poles  are  drawn  up,  and  the  boat  flies  along, 
gliding  easily  and  smoothly  over  the  boiling  water. 

Below  the  rapids  the  river  widened  out,  and  became  so 
shallow  that  we  stuck  fast  in  blue  clay.  We  pushed  and 
pulled,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Then  all  the  baggage  was 
carried  ashore,  and  with  our  united  strength  we  swung  the 
boat  round  until  the  clay  was  loosened,  and  then  the  things 
were  brought  on  board  again. 

Farther  down,  the  river  draws  together  again.  The  banks 
are  liiic'd  with  ticnse  masses  of  fine  old  trees  iust  bc^'ititiintT  to 
turn  yellow  in  the  latter  days  of  September.  The  boat  seems 
as  though  it  were  gliding  along  a  canal  in  a  park.  The  woods 
are  silent,  not  a  leaf  is  moving,  and  the  water  flows  noiselessly. 
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Tlic    polcmcn   have    iiothiii|4    to  ilo.      Tlicy   sit 

with  one  haiul  on  the  pole,  whicli  trails  throui^li  the  w.iter  ; 

and  only  now  and  then  have  they  to  make  a  thrust  to  keep 

,  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  ferry-boat  drit'tcd  still  farther  and 
farther  down  the  river.     Autumn  had  come,  and  the  woods 

I  turned  yellow  and  russet,  and  the  leaves   fell.       We  liad   no 

time  to  spare  if  we  did  not  want  to  be  caught  fast  in  the  ice 
l)ef()re  reaching  the  place  where  we  had  arranged  to  meet  the 
laravan.  Therefore  we  started  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
did  not  land  until  lon^^  after  sunset  each  day.  The  solemn 
-ilencc  of  a  temple  reij^ned  around,  only  the  quacking'  of  a 
duck  bein;4  heard  occasionally  or  the  noise  of  a  fo.x  stealiiit; 
throu;4h  the  reeds.  A  herd  of  wild  boars  lay  wallowing'  in 
the  iiiud  on  the  bank.  When  the  boat  glided  noiselessly  by 
they  ;4ot  up,  looked  at  us  a  moment  with  the  j^reatest 
astoni-hment,  and  dashed  like  a  roaring  whirlwind  through 
the  beds  of  cracking  reeils.  Deer  grazed  on  the  bank, 
i'hey  scenteil  danger  and  turned  round  to  make  for  their 
hilling-places  in  the  wocxl.  A  roebuck  swam  across  the 
stream  a  little  in  front  (jf  the  l)oat.  Islam  lay  with  his  gun  in 
the  bow  ready  to  shoot,  but  the  roebuck  swam  splendidl)-  and, 
with  a  spring,  was  upon  the  bank  and  vanisheil  like  the  wind. 
Sometimes  we  saw  also  fresh  spoor  of  tigers  at  c)ur  camping- 
grounds,  but  we  never  succeeded  in  surprising  one  of  them. 

One  morning,  when  wc  had  not  seen  any  natives  for  a 
long  time,  the  smoke  of  a  fire  was  seen  on  the  bank.  Some 
shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks,  and  their  dogs  lx.'gan  to 
bark.  The  men  gazed  at  the  ferry-boat  with  wonder  aiul 
alarm  as  it  floated  nearer,  and  no  doubt  thought  that  it  was 
something  ghostly,  for  they  faced  about  and  ran  with  the  dust 
flying  about  their  sheepskin  sandals.  I  sent  two  men  ashore, 
but  it  was  quite  imjXDssibIc  to  catch  up  with  the  runaways. 

I'arthcr  down  we  passed  through  a  district  where  several 
villages  stood  near  the  banks.  They  had  learned  f)f  our 
coming  through  scouts,  and  when  we  arrived  wc  were  met  by 
whole  troops  of  horsemen.  The  village  headmen  were  also 
prc-^ent,  and  were  invited  on  board,  where  they  were  regaled 
with  tea  on  the  after-deck. 


TiiE  T.aKIM 

The  farther  we  went  the  smaller  Iwcame  tlie  river.      The 
Varkand-dar)a  would  never  reach  the  lake,  Lop-nor,  where  it 
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(lischan^rcs  its  water,  if  it  did  not  receive  a  considerable 
tributary  on  tlie  way.  This  tributary  is  called  the  Ak-su,  or 
"  U  hite  Water,"  and  it  comes  fcjaminj^  down  from  the  Tien- 
shan,  the  hii^^h  mountains  to  the  n(;rth!  After  the  rivers  have 
rniiiL^led  their  waters,  the  united  main  stream  is  called  the 
Tarim. 

The  weather  f,'radually  became  colder.  One  mornin^r  a 
dense  mist  lay  like  a  veil  between  the  wooded  banks,  and\ll 
the  trees,  bushes,  and  plants,  and  the  whole  boat,  were  white 
with  hoar  frost.  After  this  it  was  not  long  before  the  frost 
be.i,ran  to  spread  thin  sheets  of  ice  over  the  ix>ols  on  the  banks 
and  the  small  cut-off  creeks  of  staj,Miant  water,  and  we  had  to 
press  on  as  fast  as  we  could  t(;  escape  being  frozen  in. 
Breakfast  was  no  longer  laid  on  land,  but  on  the  after-deck  of 
the  ferry-boat,  where  wc  built  a  fireplace  of  clay,  and  round 
this  the  men  sat  in  turn  to  warm  themselves.  '.At  night  wc 
travelled  long  distances  in  the  dark.  We  had  persuaded  tv.o 
natives  to  go  with  us  in  their  long,  narrow  c  'oes,  and  they 
rowed  in  front  of  us  i:i  the  darkness  with  large  Chinese  pajjer 
lanterns  on  poles  to  show  us  where  the  deep  channel  r.m. 

The  woods  on  the  bank  gradually  thin  out,  and  finally 
come  to  an  end  altogether,  being  replaced  by  huge  sand-hills 
often  as  much  as  200  feet  high.  This  is  the  margin  of  the 
great  sandy  desert  which  occupies  all  the  interior  of  Eastern 
'1  urkestan.  The  people  in  the  country  round  about  arc  called 
Lopliks,  and  live  to  a  great  extent  on  fish. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  November  the  temperature  fell 
to  28.8  below  freezing-point,  'x  he  drift  ice  which  floated  down 
the  river  became  thicker,  and  one  morning  the  ferry-boat  lay 
frozen  in  so  fast  we  could  w.ilk  on  the  ice  around  it.  Out 
in  the  current,  however,  the  water  was  open,  and  we  broke 
asunder  our  fetters  with  a.xes  and  crowbars.  A  constant  roar 
of  grinding  and  scraping  ice  accompanied  us  all  day  lon<T, 
and  durmg  the  nights  we  had  to  anchor  the  ferry-boat  out 
m  the  swiftest  part  of  the  current  to  prevent  it  being  frozen  in. 
On  December  7  broad  fringes  of  ice  lay  along  both  banksj 
and  all  day  we  danced  among  drifting  ice  as  in  a  bath  of  broken 
crockery.  At  night  we  had  a  whole  flotilla  of  canoes  with 
lanterns  and  torches  to  clear  the  way,  when  suddenly  the  boat 
swung  round  with  a  bump,  and  wc  found  that  the  river  was 
Irozcn  over  right  across.  This  did  not  disturb  us,  f-r  (^r^  the 
bank  we  saw  the  flames  of  a  worxl  fire,  and  found  that  it  was 
burning  at  the  camp  of  our  camel  caravan. 
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The  place  where  the  ferry-boat  was  frozen  in  for  the  winter 
is  called  New  Lake  ("see  niaj).  p.  90).  Just  at  this  spot  the 
Tarim  bends  southwards,  failiiiL;  f.irther  down  into  a  very- 
shallow  lake  called  Lop-nor.  Tlie  whole  ctjuntry  here  is  so 
ilat  that  with  the  naked  eye  no  inc(jualities  can  Ix;  detected. 
Therefore  the  river  often  chani^es  its  bed,  sometimes  ft)r  short 
and  sometimes  for  lon^  distances.  Formerly  the  river  did 
not  bend  southwards,  but  proceeded  strai<;ht  on  eastwards, 
terminatint;  in  another  lake  also  called  Lop-nor,  which  lay  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  desert,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
old  Chinese  geoj^raphies. 

The  }x:culiarity  of  Lop-nor  is,  then,  that  the  lake  iTunes 
about,  antl,  in  conjunction  with  the  lower  course  of  the  1  arim, 
swinijs  like  a  pendulum  between  north  and  south.  I  made 
many  excursions  in  that  part  of  the  desert  where  the  Lop-nor 
formerly  lay,  and  mapfxid  out  the  old  river-bed  and  the  old 
lake.  There  I  discovered  ruins  of  villages  and  farms,  ancient 
canoes  and  household  utensils,  tree  trunks  dry  as  tinder 
and  roots  of  reeds  and  rushes.  In  a  mud  house  I  found 
also  a  whole  collection  of  Chinese  manuscripts,  which  threw 
much  light  on  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  men 
could  exist  there.  These  writinj^s  were  more  than  1600 
\cars  old. 

The  explanation  of  the  lake's  wanderin<:js  is  this.  At  the 
time  of  high  water  the  Tarim  is  always  full  of  silt,  and  the  old 
lake  was  very  shallow.  The  lake,  therefore,  was  silted  up  with 
mud  and  decaying  vegetation,  and  by  the  same  process  the 
l)ed  of  the  river  was  raised.  At  last  came  the  time  when  the 
iarim  sought  for  an  outlet  to  the  south,  where  the  country 
was  somewhat  lower.  The  old  bed  was  dried  up  by  degrees 
.lutl  the  water  in  the  lake  evaporated.  The  sheet  of  water 
remained,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  but  it  shrank  up  from  year 
to  year.  At  last  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  left,  and  the 
whole  country  dried  up.  The  poplar  woods  jx,'rishcd,  and 
the  reeds  withered  and  were  bk>wn  <iv\ay  by  the  wind.  The 
men  left  their  huts  and  moved  down  the  new  water  chaiuicl 
to  settle  at  the  new  lake,  where  they  erected  new  huts.  The 
T  iritn  and  Lop-nor  had  swung  like  a  jx"?H!uUim  t==  th^-  -^oiith, 
aiul  men,  animals,  and  plants  were  obliged  to  lollow.  The 
--.ime  thing  then  occurrctl  in  the  south.  The  new  river  aiid 
l.tke  were  silted  up  and  the  water  returned  northwards.    Thus 
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tlic  water  swuiil;  rcj)catc'illy  from  north  to  south,  but  of  course 
many  hundreds  (jf  years  elapsed  Ijotween  tlic  vibrations. 

At  tlie  present  day  the  lake  lies  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  desert  ;  it  is  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  reeds,  and 
the  poplar  woods  ^row  only  by  the  river.  The  few  natives 
arc  jjartly  herdsmen,  partly  fishermen  ;  they  are  of  Turkish 
race  and  profess  the  religion  of  Islam  ;  they  arc  kind-hearted 
and  peaceable,  and  show  ^reat  hospitality  to  strangers.  Their 
huts  are  constructed  of  bundles  (jf  reeds  bound  together  ;  the 
ground  within  is  covered  with  reed  mats,  and  the  roof  consists 
of  boughs  covered  with  reeds.  The  men  sj)end  a  large  part 
of  their  time  in  canoes,  which  arc  hollowed  poplar  trunks,  and 
are  therelore  long,  narrow,  and  round  at  the  bottom.  The 
oars  have  broad  blades  and  drive  the  canoes  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Narrow  passages  are  kept  open  through  the  reetls,  and  along 
these  the  canoes  wind  like  eels.  The  men  are  very  skilful  in 
catching  fish,  and  in  spring  they  live  also  on  eggs,  which  they 
collect  from  the  nests  of  the  wild  gcesc  among  the  reeds. 
The  reeds  grow  .so  thickly  that  wlien  they  have  been  broken 
here  and  there  by  a  storm  one  can  walk  on  them  with  six  feet 
of  water  beneath. 

Tigers  were  formerly  common  on  the  banks  of  Lop-nor, 
and  the  natives  used  to  hunt  them  in  a  singular  manner. 
When  a  tiger  had  done  mischief  among  the  cattle,  the  men 
woulil  all  assemble  from  the  huts  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
thickets  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  they  knew  that  the 
tiger  was  in  hiding.  They  close  up  round  him  from  the  land 
side,  leaving  the  river-bark  open.  Their  only  weapons  are  poles 
and  sticks,  so  they  set  fire  to  the  cojjse  in  order  to  make  the 
beast  leave  his  lair.  When  the  tiger  finds  that  there  is  no  way 
out  on  the  land  side,  he  takes  to  the  water  to  swim  to  some 
islet  or  to  the  other  shore  of  the  lake,  but  before  he  is  far  out 
half  a  dozen  canoes  cut  through  the  water  and  surround  him. 
The  men  arc  armed  only  with  their  oars.  The  canoes  can 
move  much  faster  than  the  tiger,  and  one  shoots  quickly  past 
him,  and  the  men  in  the  bow  push  his  head  under  water  with 
their  oar-blades.  Before  the  tiger  has  risen  again  the  canoe  is 
out  of  reach.  The  tiger  snorts  and  growls  and  puffs  madly, 
but  in  a  moment  another  canoe  is  ujxjn  him  and  another  oar 
thrusts  him   down    deejjer   than    before.     This  time   he    has 
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his  head  is  again  shoved  under  water.  Soon  the  tiger  begins 
to  tire  and  to  gasp  for  breath.  He  has  no  opportunity  of 
using  his  fangs  and  claws,  and  can  only  struggle  for  his  life 
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l)y  su■iIn^li^^^  Now  iUc  first  c;iiuh'  h,is  circled  roiiinl  a-.iiii, 
;uul  the  man  in  the  bow  i)II><1h-s  ihc  ti;4cr  down  uitli  .i!l  his 
strcni^th  and  iiolds  him  under  water  as  lon;^  as  he  can.  This 
.j;c)es  on  until  the  ti;^er  can  stru;4L,dc  no  Ioniser  and  i-  drowned. 
Then  a  rope  is  tied  round  his  neck,  and  with  much  jubilation 
he  is  towed  to  the  sliore. 

The  climate  at  Lop-nor  is  very  different  in  winter  and 
summer.  In  winter  the  temi)crature  falls  to  22  below  zero, 
and  rises  in  summer  to  104  .  Lar^e  variations  like  this 
always  cjccur  in  the  interior  of  the  j^reat  continents  of  the 
world,  except  in  the  heart  of  .Africa,  close  to  the  ecjuator, 
where  it  is  always  warm.  On  the  coasts  the  variation  is 
smaller,  for  the  sea  cools  the  air  in  sununer  and  warms  it  in 
winter.  In  the  Lop-nor  country  the  rivers  and  lakes  are 
fro/en  hanl  in  winter,  but  in  summer  suffocatini,^  heat  prevails. 
Men  arc  tortured  by  ^^reat  swarms  of  ^Miats,  and  cattle  are 
devoured  by  gatltlie's.  It  has  even  happened  that  animals 
have  been  so  seriously  attacked  by  gadtlics  that  they  have 
died  from  loss  of  blood.  Fortunately,  the  flies  come  out  only 
as  long  as  the  sun  is  uj),  and  therefore  the  animals  are  li-ft  in 
j)eacc  at  night.  During  the  daj-  horses  and  camels  must  Ik: 
kept  among  the  reeds,  where  the  flies  do  not  come. 

Incredible  numlx:rs  of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  swans  and 
other  swimmin;.:  birds  breed  at  Lop-nor,  anil  the  open  water 
is  studded  all  over  with  chattering  birds.  In  late  autumn  tluy 
i]y  southwards  through  Tibet,  and  in  winter  the  lakes  are 
ci'uiet,  with  yellow  reeds  sticking  up  through  the  ice. 

Wii.i)  Camfxs 


The  level  region  over  which  the  Lop-nor  has  wandered 
f  )r  thousands  of  years  from  north  to  south  is  called  the  Lop 
desert.  Its  stillness  is  broken  only  from  time  to  time  by 
easterly  storms  which  roll  like  thunder  over  the  yellow  cla>' 
ground.  In  the  course  of  ages  these  strong  spring  storms 
have  ploughed  out  channels  and  furrows  in  the  clay,  but 
otherwise  the  desert  is  as  level  as  a  frozen  sea,  the  places 
where  Lop-nor  formerly  si)rcad  out  its  water  being  marked 
only  by  pink  mollusc  shells. 
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most  chains  of  the  Ticn-shan,  which  the  Chinese  also  call  the 
"  Dry  Mountains."  They  deserve  the  name,  for  their  sides 
are  hardlv  ever  washed  bv  rain  ;  but  at  their  southern  foot  a 
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feu  salt  s|)rin;^s  arc  to  be  fouiul.  Round  thcin  ;^ro\v  reeds 
and  tamarisks,  and  even  in  other  places  near  the  inounlains 
some  vei^etation  struf^t^Ies  for  existence. 

This  is  the  country  of  wild  camels.  Wild  camels  live  in 
herds  of  half  a  dozen  head.  The  leader  is  a  dark-brown 
stallion  ;  the  inares  arc  lighter  in  colour.  Their  wool  is  so 
soft  and  fine  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pass  one's  hand  over  it. 
.Several  herds  or  families  arc  often  seen  Ljrazin^  on  the  same 
s])ot.  They  look  well-fed,  and  the  two  humps  are  firm  and 
full  of  fat.  In  sprin;4  and  summer  they  can  ^o  without  water 
for  ei;^dit  days,  in  winter  for  two  weeks.  For  innunicrablc 
i^enerations  they  have  known  where  to  find  the  springs :  the 
mothers  take  their  \ounfj  ones  to  them,  and  when  the 
\()unj;sters  i^row  up  they  in  their  turn  show  the  sprinj^s  to 
their  foals.  They  drink  the  water,  however  salt  it  ma>'  be, 
for  they  have  no  choice,  but  they  do  not  stay  lonij  at  the 
meadmvs  by  the  sprin;^s,  for  their  instinct  tells  them  that 
where  water  is  to  Ix.-  found  there  the  danger  is  great  that  their 
enemies  may  also  come  to  drink. 

Against  danger  they  have  no  other  protection  than  their 
sharply  developed  senses.  They  can  scent  men  at  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles.  They  know  the  odour  of  a  camping-ground 
l(jng  after  the  ashes  have  been  swept  away  by  the  wind,  and 
they  avoid  the  spot.  Tame  camels  j)assing  through  their 
country  excite  their  suspicion  ;  they  do  not  smell  like  wild 
ones.  They  are  shy  and  restless  and  do  not  remain  long  at 
one  ])asture,  even  if  no  danger  threatens. 

In  some  districts  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  traveller 
cannot  march  for  two  minutes  without  crossing  a  spoor. 
Where  the  tracks  all  converge  towards  a  valley  between  two 
hills,  they  probably  leatl  to  a  spring.  On  one  occasion  when 
our  tame  camels  had  not  had  water  for  eleven  days,  they  were 
saved  by  following  the  tracks  of  their  wild  relations. 
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The  Plateau  ok  Tihei 

South  of  Eastern  Turkestan  lies  the  hui^c  upheaval  of  the 
1  arth'-s  crust  which  is  called  Tibet.  Its  other  Ix^undarics  are  : 
I'll  the  cast,  China  proper;  on  the  south,  Burma,  Bhutan, 
Sikkiin,  Nepal,  and  British  India;  on  the  west,  Kashmir  and 
l.adak.  Political  lx)undaries,  however,  are  of  little  and  only 
temporary  importance.  They  seldom  remain  unchan<,'cd  from 
century  to  century,  for  from  the  earliest  times  a  nation  as  it 
increased  in  strength  has  always  extended  its  domain  at  the 
expense  of  its  neiijhbours. 

The  earth's  crust,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  unchanijed — 
if  uc  disregard  the  continual  work  jx^rformed  by  rain  and 
-trcams,  weather  and  wind,  which  tends  to  fill  up  the  hollows 
with  mud  and  sand,  to  cut  the  valle>-  ever  dec{x?r,  and  to 
'liminish  the  mountain  masses  by  wcatherin<;.  Hf)wcver 
powerfully  these  forces  may  have  acted,  Tibet  still  remains 
the  hii^hcst  mountain  land  of  the  world. 

If  you  lay  your  left  hand  on  a  maj)  of  Tibet  so  that  the 
part  nearest  the  wrist  touches  the  Pamir,  the  flat  of  the  hand 
I  <ners  the  re'^ion  of  central  Tibet,  where  there  is  no  drainaj^e 
til  the  ocean,  but  where  the  country  falls  instead  into  a 
number  of  isolated  lake  basins.  Your  thumb  will  represent 
the  Himalayas,  the  forefin^^er  the  Trans-Himalaya,  the  midille 
fiuLrer  the  Karakorum,  the  third  fintrer  the  Arka-tagh.  and  the 
little  fin<^er  the  Kuen-lun.  The  highest  mountain  ranges  of 
the  world  are  under  your  fingers  ;  and  also,  as  the  longest 
finger  is  the  middle  of  the  five,  so  the  Karakorum  is  the 
central  range  of  Tibetan  mountains. 
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Now  let  a  little  <trc.im  of  water  lall  nii  \hr  hack  i.f  yriur 
li and  as  VMii  JKild  jt  on  a  tal)Ie\\ith  the  rii-.'^ei^  s|)re,i(l  out. 
\'oii  will  see  til, it  a  tin>-  (piantit)-  remain-  ,i  the  hack  of  the 
hand,  hut  that  the  ;.;reattr  part  runs  a\\.ay  hetweeii  the  tln;.;cr;. 
'I  hus  it  is  in  'lilx-t.  The  water  poured  on  \our  hand  rc- 
jirescut-,  tlie  rain  of  tiie  scjuth-west  inoiisoon,  which  falls  more 
al)'.mdantl>-  on  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  c<  iuntr_\-  than  on  the 
western.  The  water  win'ch  -ta)-s  on  the  hack  of  the  haih. 
represents  the  sin.dl  scattered  salt  l.ikcs  on  the  plateau  country 
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which  lias  no  drainaj^c  to  the  sea,  while  the  lar^^e  tjuantity 
which  runs  off  hctucen  your  fin_L^crs  represents  the  lar_t;e  rivers 
which  How  hctween  the  rani^cs. 

Of  these  risers  two  stream  eastwards  :  the  Yellow  River 
(llie  Hwan!4-ho),  which  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the 
IMue  River  The  Yani;-tse-kian;j;\  whicli  empties  its  waters 
into  the  l\astern  Sea.  The  others  run  southwards,  the 
Mekoni;  into  tlie  riiina  Sea,  the  Salwm,  Irawaddv,  and 
Hrahmaputr.i  into  the  i^reat  inlet  of  the  Intlian  Ocean'  wliich 
is  called  the  Hay  of  Benj^al.  A  lar^^e  cjuantity  of  water  runs 
off  alon^-  the  outer  side  of  your  thumb;  this'i.s  the  Ganges, 
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which  romcs  dnwii  from  tlic  iipiHT  valley;  of  the  I  Iiinahi\';is. 
Anil,  tar  to  tht.-  not,  luarf^t  to  the  uri-t.  >t)U  t'linl  two  ri\<Ts 
with  uhith  \(>M  arc  alre.nly  acijuaintctl  :  tlic  Iixiiis,  uhuli 
tlow->  sdiithwanl-  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  aini  tiic  'I'.iriin,  uhieh 
ru!i^  north  and  ea>l  and  talN  into  Lop-nor. 

The  i  liiiiala_\as  arc  the  loftiest  r.in;^c  oil  earth,  and  ainon^' 
their  crests  ri^e  the  hii^hest  j)eak>  in  th.c  world.  Three  of 
till  in  >hoii!il  Ik-  reineinbered,  tor  tluv  arc  so  wi'll  known: 
Mount  h]vercst.  which,  with  its  Jo,(kx>  teet,  is  the  ver\-  hij^liest 
tlie  World;  Kincl:iiiiun;.;a  jS,jcn)  feet),  and 
_''i,s(i<)  teet  .  Mount  (iodw  in- Austen  in  the 
s  only  alH)Ut  (>yi  teet  lower  than  Mount  I'.veicst. 

The  Iliniala\-as  jjrcscnt  a  i;rand  s|Kct.icle  when  six'ii  tVoin 
the  SI  .nth.  Nd  other  mount. liii  re;.^'ioii  in  the  world  can  vie 
witli  it  in  ,iu e-iiispirin.^  l)cant\'.  If  wc  travel  by  r.iil  Iroin 
( "alcutta  up  to  Sikkiin  wc  sec  the  siiow-clad  crest  of  tlie 
lliinalayas  in  front  and  above  us,  and  Kinchinjunj^a  like 
<i  (ki/zlini;  white  pinnacle  surmouiitiii;.^  the  whole.  Wc  scj 
the  sharply  diluiccj  snow  limit,  aiui  the  sticp,  wooiled  slopes 
below.  If  it  is  early  in  the  morniiii;  and  the  we.ither  is  fine, 
the  ia;.;;.a-d,  snowy  crest  shines  l)ri;^htly  in  the  sun,  while  the 
tl.mks  and  valle\-s  are  still  hidden  in  dense  sh.ulow.  And 
ilurin;.;  the  iourne\-  to  the  threat  hcij^hts  we  shall  notice  that 
the  flora  chan.;es  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  from  South 
Italy  to  the  North  C".ipe.  The  last  lorms  of  vc;^etation  to 
Contend  ai,'ainst  the  cold  arc  mosses  and  lichens.  Then  uc 
Come  to  the  snow  limit,  where  the  mountai  i  .  and  rocks  arc 
bare. 

North  and  Centra!  Tilx-t  have  a  me.m  elevation  of 
I'^'.ixN)  feel;  that  is  to  say,  one  is  almost  alwaj's  at  a 
i^re.itcr  hei'^ht  than  the  sumnn't  of  Mont  Hlanc.  Where  the 
plateau  countr\-  is  so  e.\ccedinujly  hi^h  the  mountain  ran^'es 
seem  ijuite  iiisi.Miitlcaiit.  We  have  spoken  ot  five  ^Tcat 
rariL^'es,  .,ut  between  thc^c  lie  many  smaller,  all  running 
e.ist  ,ind  west. 

Wh.it  a  tortun.ite  thini;  it  is  for  the  pcc^ple  of  Asia  that 
the  interior  of  the  continent  rises  into  the  tremendous  boss 
cillcd  Ti!)et  I  .X^Minst  its  hei^lUs  the  water  vapour  of  the 
monsoon  is  cooled  and  condcnseti,  so  that  it  falls  in  the  form 
of  rain  and  feeds  the  i^rcat  rivers.  Were  the  country  flat  like 
iic.rthcrti  India  or  Kastern  Turkestan,  immense  tracts  of  the 
interior  of  Asi.i  would  be  complete  ilcsert,  as  in  the  interior  of 
.\rabi.i ;  but  as  it  is,  the  water  is  collected  in  the  mountains  and 
runs  off  in  all  directions.     Alon;^  the  rivers  the  population  is 
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ilcii^csl  ;  ;ir<'iiii(l  them  spriii;^  up  cities  ami  states,  and  from 
tlu-m  c.inaU  hr.mch  off  to  water  fields  ami  ;.;ar(iciis. 

N'oii  know,  of  course,  tliat  .\->i.i  i-«  the  lar'^e^t  (iivi-%ion  of 
land  in  the  world,  and  that  l*'.iiro[)e  is  httlc  more  than  c'i 
pciiin^nla  jnttin;^'  out  \ve>t\v,irds  from  the  trunk  of  Asia. 
Iiidcc  1,  A'-ia  i>  not  much  smaller  than  luiro])C,  Africa,  and 
Australia  put  lo'^'cther.  ( )f  the  1550  millions  of  men  who 
inhabit  the  world,  S v^  millions,  or  mcjrc  than  half,  live  in 
A'-ia.  h,  now,  \-on  take  out  )()ur  atlas  and  compare  soutlicrn 
luMopc  and  ^oulhe^n  Asia,  \-ou  will  find  some  very  curious 
sinnl.irities.  I'"roni  both  the^t;  continents  three  l.uijc  pcn- 
in->ulas  point  sdutliwards.  'I'hc  IlK-rian  I'eninsula,  consi>tin<j 
of  Spain  and  i'ortu;4al,  cf)rrcsponds  to  the  Arabian  l\-ninsula, 
both  bein!4  (|uadrani;ular  and  massive.  Italy  corresponds  to 
the  Indian  I'eninsula,  botli  havin;^  larj^e  isl.mds  near  their 
cxtrenn'ties,  Sicil\-  and  Ceylon.  The  Halkan  Teninsula 
corresponds  to  Further  India  (the  Malay  I'eninsula),  l)oth 
h  ivin;^  irre.;ular,  deep!\-  indented  roasts  with  a  world  of 
i-lands  to  the  south-east,  the  Archii)cla^o  and  the  Sunda 
Islands. 

Tibet  may  Ix:  likened  to  a  fortress  surromuied  by  mii^hty 
rami)arts.  To  tlie  south  the  rainparts  arc  double,  the 
Himalayas  anil  the  Trans-1  liinala\a,  and  lx.'twccn  the  two  is 
a  moat  ])artly  filled  with  water  -the  Ipper  Indus  and  the 
I'pper  Hrahmaputra.  .And  Tiljct  is  reall)-  a  fortress  and  a 
delence  in  the  rear  of  China.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  a 
country  sunoundcil  by  such  hu;^c  mountain  ran^^es  must  be 
very  ditficult  of  access,  and  the  number  of  Kuroi)Cans  who 
have  crossed   Tiln-t  is  very  small. 

The  inaccessible  position  of  the  countr\-  has  also  had  an 
intlucncc  on  the  peojjle.  Isolated  and  without  communication 
with  their  nei-hbours,  the  peoi)le  have  taken  their  own  course 
and  have  devekjped  in  a  jieculiar  manner  within  their  own 
boundaries.  The  northern  third  of  the  country  is  uninhabited. 
I  once  travelled  for  three  months,  and  on  another  occasion 
for  ei,4hty-one  days,  without  seeing  a  sin;^lc  human  bcinij.  The 
middle  part  is  thiid>-  peopled  by  hcrilsmen,  who  roam  alxiut 
with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  yaks,  and  live  in  black  tents. 
Man\-  of  them  also  are  skilful  hunters  of  yaks  and  antelopes. 
Others  ^'athcr  salt  on  the  dricd-up  beds  of  lakes,  i)ack  it  in 
double-cmlcd  ba^^s,  and  carry  it  on  shcci)  to  barter  it  for 
barley  in  the  southern  districts,  which  are  the  home  of  the 
;4rcat  majority  of  Tibet's  two  or  three  million  inhabitants. 
There  are   to   be   found   not   enly   nomads,   but   also   settled 
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l>roi)lc,  (luoIIitiL;  in  small  villa^-cs  df  stone  huts  in  the  (!t-c|)or 
rivtr  valleys,  fsi«cially  tliat  ot'  the  Brahmaputra,  ami  culti- 
vating; barley.  A  few  towns  also  exist  here;  they  are  all 
small,  the  lar;4cst  hein^'  Lhasa  and  Shi'^'atse. 

When  our  journey  takes  us  tu  India  ai^ain  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  leariu'n-  alxjut  the  reli.^'ion  of  lUiddha, 
which  is  called  Huddhism.  In  a  different  form  this  relii^ious 
creed  found  its  way  into  Tibet  a  thousand  years  a^'o.  Hefore 
this  time  a  sort  of  natural  reliL^'ion  prevailed,  whicii  j>copled 
the  inMuntains.  rivers,  lakes,  and  air  with  demons  anti  spirits. 
Much  ot  the  oM  superstition  was  ab>orl)ed  into  the  new 
teaching',  and  the  combination  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Lamaisin.  There  an*  r.jo  millions  of  Christia'tis  in  the  world 
and  4r*)  million  Huddhists  ;  ami  of  the  Huildhists  all  the 
1  d)etans  and  Monj;olians,  the  lUiriats  in  eastern  Silx:ria,  the 
Kalmukhs  im  the  V'ol^'a,  the  iH'-)les  of  Ladak,  northern 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  IMiutan  arc  I.amaists. 

They  have  a  ^'reat  number  of  monks  and  priests,  each  of 
whom  is  called  a  Lama.  The  principal  one  is  the  Dal.ii 
Lama,  in  Lhasa,  but  almost  on  a  par  with  him  is  the  Tashi 
Lama,  the  head  of  Tashi -lunjx),  the  lar.i,'c  monastery  at 
Shi-atsc.  The  third  in  rank  is  the  Hi^,'h  i,ama  at  L'r^^'a  in 
northern  .\Ion:4o]ia.  These  thne  and  some  others  arc  in- 
carnated deities.  The  Dalai  Lama  never  dies  ;  the  ^'od  that 
dwells  in  him  merely  chati-es  his  earthlv  body,  just  as  a 
snake  when  it  casts  its  skin.  When  a  Dalai  Lama  dies  it 
means  that  the  divim'ty,  his  soul,  sets  out  on  its  wanderings 
and  passes  into  the  body  u{  a  Ijoy.  When  the  boy  is  found 
he  becomes  the  Dalai  Lama  u{  Lhasa.  Lamaists  believe, 
then,  in  the  transmiL^ration  of  souls,  and  the  c\m\,  the  fullest 
perfection,  is  \^.\cq  in  Nirvana. 

There  are  many  monasteries  and  nunneries  in  the  upix;r 
Brahmaputra  va!le\-.  The  temple  halls  are  adorned  with 
ima-es  of  the  -ods  in  metal  or  -ildcd  clay,  and  butter  lamps 
burn  day  and  m-ht  in  front  of  them.  Monks  and  nuns 
cannot  marr>-,  but  amon^r  the  ordinary  jKroplc  the  singular 
custom  prevails  that  a  wife  can  have  two  or  several  husbands 
Amon-  Mohammedans  the  case  is  just  the  reverse  ■  men  can 
have  several  wives. 


Attkmit  to  kk.^ch  Lhas.a 

It  was  from   Lop-nor  in  the  year  1901   that  I    [.cnetratcd 
mto  this  lofty  mountain  land  for  the  third  time.     The 
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had  just  set  in  with  its  suffocatini;  dust  storms,  and  we  longed 
to  f;ct  up  into  the  fresh,  pure  ;iir.  The  caravan  was  large, 
for  I  had  sixteen  Mohammedan  servants  from  Eastern 
Turkestan,  two  Russian  and  two  Buriat  Cossacks,  and  a 
MoiiLjolian  Lama  from  L'rga.  Provisions  for  seven  months, 
tents,  furs,  beds,  weapons,  and  boxes  were  carried  by  39 
camels,  45  horses  and  mules,  and  60  asses ;  and  we  also  had 
50  sheei)  for  food,  several  dogs,  and  a  tame  stag. 

When  all  was  ready  we  set  out  towards  the  lofty  mountains 
and  crossed  one  range  after  another.  When  we  reached  the 
great  heights  the  caravan  lost  strength  day  by  day.  The 
atmosphere  is  so  rare  that  a  man  cannot  breathe  without  an 
effort,  and  the  slightest  movement  produces  palpl'ation  of 
the  heart.  The  grazing  becomes  more  scanty  the  higher 
you  go,  and  inany  of  the  caravan  animals  succumbed.  At 
last  we  seldom  travelletl  more  than  twelve  miles  in  a  day. 

After  forty-four  days'  march  due  southwards  we  came  to 
a  part  of  the  country  where  footprints  of  men  were  seen  in 
several  places,  and  Lhasa  was  only  300  miles  away.  L'p  to 
this  time  all  Kuropcans  who  had  tried  to  reach  the  holy  city 
had  been  forced  by  Tibetan  horsemen  to  turn  back.  The 
Tibetans  arc  at  bottom  a  good-tempered,  decent  peoi)K  ,  but 
they  will  not  allow  any  European  to  enter  their  country. 
They  have  heard  that  India  and  Central  Asia  have  been 
conquered  by  white  men,  and  fear  that  the  same  fate  may 
befall  Tibet.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  indeed.  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries lived  in  Lhasa,  and  the  town  was  visited  in  1845  ^Y 
the  fame  us  j)riests  Hue  and  Galx;t  from  I'" ranee.  Since  then 
two  ICuropeans  who  had  made  the  attempt  to  reach  the  place 
had  been  murdered,  and  others  had  to  turn  back  without 
success. 

Now  it  was  my  turn  to  try  my  luck.  My  plan  was  to 
travel  in  disguise  with  only  two  followers.  One  was  the 
Mongolian  Lama,  the  other  the  Buriat  Cossack,  Shagdur. 
The  ikiriats  are  of  Mongol  race,  speak  Mongolian,  and  are 
Lamaists.  They  have  narrow,  rather  obliciue  eyes,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  and  thick  lips.  The  dress  of  both  peoples  is  the 
same — a  skin  coat  with  long  sleeves  and  a  waistbelt,  a  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  boots  with  turned-up  toes.  My  costume  was 
of  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  everything  we  took  with  us 
— tent,  boxes,  cooking  utensils,  and  provisions  —  was  of 
Mongolian  style  and  make.  The  European  articles  I  required 
— instruments,  writing  materials,  and  a  field-glass — were  care- 
fully  packed    in  a   box.     For  defence  we  had   two  Russian 
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rillos  and  a  Swedish  revolver.  Of  the  caravan  animals,  five 
mules  and  four  horses,  as  well  as  two  do^s,  Ti^cr  and  Lilliput, 
were  to  <^o  with  us.  I  rode  a  handsome  w  hite  hoi  sc,  Shat^dur 
a  tall  yellow  horse,  and  the  Lama  a  small  greyish -yellow 
mule.  The  ba^L;a^'e  animals  were  led  by  my  men  and  I  rode 
behind.  Durinj^  the  first  two  days  wc  had  a  Mohammedan 
with  us,  Ordck,  but  he  was  to  "^o  back  to  headquarters,  where 
all  the  rest  of  the  caravan  were  ordered  to  await  our  return. 

Wc  were  to  riile  south-eastwards  aiui  cntleavour  to 
strike  the  f^reat  .Mon^'olian  pilgrim  route  to  Lhasa.  Many 
Mongolians  lx;take  themselves  annually  in  large  armed 
caravans  to  the  holy  cit>-  to  pay  homage  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
and  obtain  a  blessing  from  him  and  the  Tashi  Lama.  Terhaps 
it  was  wrong  of  me  to  give  myself  out  for  a  Lamaist  pilgrim, 
but  there  seemed  no  other  means  of  getting  to  the  forbidden 
city. 

We  left  the  main  camp  on  July  27,  and  those  we  left 
behind  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  us  again.  The  first  day 
we  did  not  see  a  living  thing,  and  the  second  da>-  wc  rode 
twenty-five  miles  farther  without  hindrance.  Our  camp  that 
day  was  situated  on  open  {'round  beside  two  lakes,  and  to 
the  south-east  stood  some  small  hills,  in  the  neighlx)urhood 
of  whicli  our  animals  grazed.  Ordck  was  to  watch  them 
during  the  night  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  good  sleej), 
for  when  he  left  us  we  shoukl  have  to  guard  them  ourselves. 

Here  my  disguise  was  improved.  My  head  was  shaved 
so  that  it  shone  like  a  billiarii  ball.  Only  the  eyebrows  were 
left.  Then  the  Lama  rubbed  fat,  soot,  and  brown  colouring- 
matter  int(j  the  skin,  and  when  I  looked  in  a  small  hand-glass 
I  could  hardly  recognise  myself;  but  I  seemed  to  have  a 
certain  resemblance  to  my  two  Lamaist  retainers. 

In  the  afternoon  ;i  storm  broke  out  from  the  north,  and  wc 
crept  early  into  our  little  thin  tent  and  slept  quietly.  At  mid- 
night ()rdek  crept  into  the  tent  and  whisjKTcd  in  a  trembling 
voice  that  robbers  were  about.  We  .seized  our  weapons 
anil  rushed  out.  The  storm  was  still  raging,  and  the  moon 
shone  fitfully  1  ween  the  riven  clouds.  We  were  too  late. 
With  some  difficulty  we  made  out  two  horsemen  on  the  top 
of  the  hills  driving  two  loose  horses  before  them— we  found 
afterwards  that  one  was  my  favourite  white  horse,  the  other 
Shagdur's  yellow  one.  Shagdur  sent  a  bullet  after  the 
.scoundrels,  but  it  only  hastened  their  pace. 

It  was  still  dark,  but  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  us.  We 
settled  ourselves  round  a  small  blaze,  boiled  rice  and  tea,  and 
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1  lighted  f>iir  pipes.  When  ihc  sun  rose  \vc  were  ready  to  [;o 
forwiirtl.  l*"irst  ue  examined  the  tracks  of  the  thieves  and 
fouiui  that  tlicy  had  coinc  tlowii  on  us  with  the  wind,  and  had 
tlius  eluded  tlic  watchfuhiess  of  the  do-^^s.  One  of  the  men 
Iiad  crept  aloii^  a  rain  furrow  ri^ht  amonj;  the  j^razinfr  horses, 
and,  jumpin;^  up,  had  frij^htened  the  best  two  off  to  leeward. 
There  a  mounted  Tibetan  had  taken  them  in  hand  and 
chased  them  on  in  front  of  him.  The  third  had  waited  with 
his  comrade's  horse  and  his  own,  and  then  he  also  had  made 
off.  They  had  no  doubt  been  watchin;^  us  all  day.  Perhaps 
they  already  knew  that  we  came  fr(jm  my  headcjuarters,  and 
they  mii^ht  even  send  a  warm'ni;  to  Lhasa. 

Ordek  was  beside  himself  with  frij^lu  at  haviuLJ  to  make 
the  two  days'  journey  back  on  foot  and  cjuite  alone.  We 
heard  afterwards  that  he  did  not  dare  to  l;o  back  on  our  trail, 
but  sneaked  like  a  wild  cat  alon^  all  the  furrows,  lonj^in;^  for 
nii^ht  ;  but  when  darkness  came  he  was  still  more  terrified  and 
thout^ht  that  every  stone  was  a  lurkinj^  villain.  A  couple  of 
wild  asses  nearly  frightened  him  out  of  his  senses,  and  made 
him  scuttle  like  a  hed<;eho;4  into  a  ravine.  When  he  arrived 
in  the  darkness  of  nis^ht  at  the  main  camp,  the  nij^ht  watch- 
man took  him  for  a  stran^jer  and  raised  his  <^un.  Hut  Ordek 
shouted  and  waved  his  arms,  and  when  he  ^^ot  to  his  tent  he 
lay  down  and  slept  heavily  for  two  whole  da)-s. 

We  three  pilj^rims  rode  on  south-eastwards,  and  pitched 
our  tent  on  open  ground  by  a  brook  twenty-f..  i.  miles  farther 
on.  Our  positions  were  now  reversed  ;  Shagdur  was  the 
important  man  and  I  was  only  a  mule-driver.  With  the 
Cossacks  I  always  spoke  Russian,  but  now  no  language  must 
be  used  but  Mongolian,  which  the  Lama  had  been  teaching 
me  for  a  long  time  previously.  .After  dinner  I  slept  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  when  I  awoke  I  found  my  two 
comrades  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  an.xiety,  for  they  had  seen 
three  Tibetan  horsemen  spying  ujK)!!  us  from  a  long  distance. 
We  must  therefore  expect  fresh  trouble  at  any  moment. 

The  night  was  divided  into  three  watches,  from  nine 
o'clock  to  midnight,  midnight  to  three  o'clock,  and  three 
o'clock  to  six  o'clcxrk,  and  usually  I  took  the  first  and  the  Lama 
the  last.  The  animals  were  tethered  to  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
ground  in  the  lee  of  the  tent,  and  Tiger  was  tied  up  in  front 
of  them  and  Lilliput  behind  them. 

.At  half-past  eight  Shagdur  and  the  Lama  were  asleep  in 
the  tent,  and  my  first  night  watch  began.  I  strolled  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Tiger  a.iJ  Lilliput,  who  whined  w^ith 
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plci'^uro  when  I  str(jkal  them.  The  <\<y  was  covered  w  itli 
dense  black  clouii-.  li^diteii  from  within  1)\-  tla>hes  (.f  hi^htiiiir^, 
while  thiintler  rolled  around  us  aiul  rain  >treaiiied  down  in  a 
pcrtecl  dehii^e.  It  f^-at  ami  raii;^'  on  the  MoiiLjonan  sti  upans 
lett  out  at  the  fireplace.  Sonietinie--  I  trieti  to  ^'et  a  little 
shelter  in  the  tent  openini;,  but  as  M)on  as  the  doj^s  ^T<jwlcd  I 
liad  to  hurry  out  a^Min. 

At  ia-^t  it  i>  niidni'^ht  and  my  watch  is  at  an  end  ;  but 
Sha^uJur  is  s!eei)in;4  so  soundly  that  I  caniK.t  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  waken  him.  I  am  just  thinkini;  of  .shortenini;  his 
watch  by  half  an  hour  when  both  doL;s  Ix-in  to  bark  furi- 
u\.i>\y.  The  Lama  wakes  u])  and  ruslies  out,  and  ue  --te.ii  off 
with  our  wcaixMis  in  the  direction  in  which  we  hear  tlie  tramp 
of  a  Ih.rse  <^»uvj,  away  throui^di  the  imul.  In  a  little  while 
all  is  (juiet  a^^ain,  and  the  do-s  cease  to  bark.  I  wake  up 
Sha..;dur  anil  creep  into  m>-  l)ertli  in  \r.y  wet  coat. 

N'e.vt  ikiy  we  travel  on  under  a  sky  as  heavy  as  lead. 
No  human  k-in^s  or  nomad  tents  are  U)  Ix;  seen,  but  we  find 
numerous  track,  of  tlocks  of  sheep  and  yaks,  and  ol.l  campiii^,'- 
^'rouniis.  The  lianijer  of  meeting,'  ])eoplc  increased  hourly, 
and  so  did  m\-  an.viety  as  to  how  the  Tibetans  would  treat 
us  when  we  were  at  last  discovered. 

On  July  31  the  rain  was  still  pouriiv^  down.  We  were 
f  llowiiv^  a  clear,  well-trodden  patli,  alon^^  which  a  herd  of 
yaks  h.id  recently  lx:en  driven.  After  a  while  we  came  up 
witli  a  party  of  Taiii;„t  jjil'^rims,  with  fifty  yaks,  two  horses, 
and  three  do-s.  The  Tan^uts  are  a  nomadic  jx'ople  in  north- 
eastern Tibet,  and  almost  every  second  T,ini;ut  is  also  a 
robber.  We  passed  them  safely,  however,  and  for  the  first 
tmie  cncam|x.'d  near  a  Tilx;tan  nomad  tei.t  occupied  by  a 
youn<,'  man  and  two  women. 

While  the  Lama  was  talking'  with  the>e  people,  the  owner 
of  the  lent  came  uj)  and  was  much  astonished  to  find  an  un- 
expected visitor.  He  followed  the  Lama  to  our  tent  and  sat 
down  on  the  wet  i,'round  outside  the  entrance.  I  lis  name  wa.s 
Sampo  SinL,M',  ami  he  was  the  tiirtiest  fellow  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  The  rain-water  dropi)ed  from  his  malted  hair  on  to  the 
rd'j^ycd  cloak  he  wore;  he  wore  fell  lx)(jts  but  no  trousers, 
which  indeed  almost  all  Tibetan  nomads  reganl  as  quite 
superfiuous. 

Samjxj  Siniji  blew  his  no^e  with  his  hn.trcrs.  inakirv  a  lo-.-d 
noise,  and  he  did  it  so  often  that  I  be^r.in  'u>  think  that  it  was 
some  form  of  politeness.  To  make  sure  1  followed  his 
example.       lie    showed    not    the    aliyhte.st    suspicion,    only 
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looked  at  our  thiii;^-^  and  j,n'i\l-  us  the  infmiiiation  \\c  wanted. 
We  had  a  journey  of  eiL,dit  days  more  \i>  Lha^a,  he  assured 
us.  Then  ShaL^thir  i^avc  him  a  ])incli  of  snut't"  which  made 
him  sneeze  at  least  fifty  times.  We  laut,'hcd  at  him  when  he 
asked  whether  we  put  pepper  in  f)ur  snuff,  whercu])()n,  in 
order  to  keep  u\i  our  story,  ShaL;(iur  roared  at  me,  "  Do  not 
sit  here  and  stare,  bo\-  ;  ijo  and  drive  in  the  cattle."  I  started 
up  at  once,  and  had  a  terrible  j(jb  to  i;ct  the  animals  in  {0  the 
camp. 

We  had  an  undisturbetl  ni:4ht,  thanks  to  the  ncii^hliourhood 
of  the  nomads,  fc^r  they  too  had  fierce  doi^^s  and  arms.  Early 
in  the  mornin;^  Sampo  came  with  anoth  man  and  a  woman 
to  visit  us.  We  had  asked  if  wc  mi:_,'h  .)uy  scjme  fc^oci  from 
them,  and  they  broui^ht  several  choice  thing's  with  them— a 
sheep,  a  lar^e  piece  of  f.it,  a  bowl  (jf  scnir  milk,  a  wooden 
bowl  of  powdered  cheese,  a  can  of  milk,  and  a  lump  of  )ellow 
cream  cheese.  Then  came  the  (juestion  of  jjayment.  Our 
money  consisted  of  Chinese  silver  pieces,  which  are  valued  In' 
wci'jht,  and  arc  wei-died  out  with  a  pair  of  small  scales. 
Sampo  Sin^i,  however,  would  take  only  si  ver  coins  from 
Lhasa,  of  wliich  we  had  none.  Fortunately  I  had  prcnided 
myself  with  two  i)acka,^es  of  blue  Chinese  silken  material  in 
Turkestan,  and  a  lenijtii  of  that  is  a  substitute  for  silver  of  all 
kinds.  The  Tibetans  became  quite  excited  when  they  heard 
the  rustic  of  the  silk,  and  after  the  usual  haggling  and 
bargaining  wc  came  to  an  agreement. 

The  siiecp  was  then  slaughtered,  some  fat  pieces  were  fried 
over  ihc  fire,  and  after  a  solid  breakfast,  of  which  a  share  was 
bestowed  on  the  dogs,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Tibetans  and 
roile  on  through  the  valley,  still  in  jxjuring  rain.  Soon  wc 
came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  broad  river  which  was  comjxjscd 
of  about  twenty  arms,  four  of  which  were  each  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  stream.  Without  hesitation  our  courageous  little 
Lam.i  rode  straight  out  into  the  rapid  turbid  current,  and 
Shagdur  and  I  followed.  When  we  had  crossed  about  half 
the  river  wc  rested  a  while  on  a  small  muil  flat,  from  which 
neither  bank  corld  be  .seen  owing  to  the  rain.  On  all  sides 
we  were  surrounded  by  swiftl\"  flowing  water,  yet  it  seemed 
as  if  the  water  was  standing  still  while  the  small  sandbank 
rushed  up  the  river  at  a  terrific  pace. 

'T^l*^    f    „  .*.»  ^    'i.vo**-«    i-*n*.f^^1     f^ff  ii'itli     Itic     mill**    itifr>   tV\r»    n'ofor 

but  he  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  the  water  rose  to  the 
root  of  the  animal's  tail.  He  was  al.so  leading  the  mule  which 
carried  our  two  hide  trunks,  which  until  the  water  soaked  into 
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tlicm  acted  like-  c^rks.  In  thi->  uay  tlv  inu!r  l..-,t  lic-r  footiii.:^ 
(Ill  the  bottom  of  the  river,  swuiil,'  roiiiiil,  aiul  \v,i>  (juickly 
c.uried  dcju  n->treani.  We  s,uv  lier  di-%a|ii)ear  in  tlie  rain  and 
th<)ii;^lU  that  it  was  certaiiil>-  her  ki-^t  ioiirne)-,  hut  she 
extricated  her-elt"  in  .i  niar\eilous  manner.  Near  the  lett 
hank  of  the  ri\(r  she  inanaLjeil  to  ^^et  her  hoots  on  tlie  bottom 
aLjain,  and  ci.imlK-red  up;  and  what  was  nn)->t  >iii^ular,  the 
tu<i  trunks  were  ^till  on  her  back. 

At  len^tli  we  ali  ^ot  safely  acr<»ss,  ami  rode  on.  My 
boots  >(iue!che<l,  and  water  dropped  trom  the  corners  ot  the 
b<ixes.  Our  camp  that  evcnini;  was  truly  wretched  — not  a 
t!r_\-  -titch  on  u-<,  C"ntiiiuous  rain,  almost  impossible  to  make 
a  tire.  At  len:.^'th,  howe\er,  we  succeeded  in  keepin;^  ali.L^ht  a 
-.mall  smokiiii;  tire  of  <hmL^.  That  ni;..;ht  I  did  not  keep  watcli 
a  minute  after  midnii^ht,  but  waked  up  Sliatjdur  inerciles-,ly 
and  crept  into  b<'d. 

On  An  ,ust  J  ue  m.ide  onh'  fifteen  and  a  half  miles.  The 
ro.ul  was  now  broad  and  easy  U)  follow.  ( )n  the  slope  of  a 
hill  was  cncam[>ed  a  I.tr;,^'e  tea  caravan  ;  its  twenty-five  men 
were  sittini;  round  their  fires,  while  the  three  hundred  >-aks 
were  _!.;razinL(  clc;>e  at  hand.  The  bales  of  tea  were  stacked  up 
in  hu;_;e  piles;  it  was  ('iline■^e  tea  (>f  poor  ijuality  eom])rcssed 
into  cakes  like  bricks,  and  theretore  called  "brick-tea." 
Mvcry  cake  is  wrapi)eil  in  red  paj)er,  and  about  twenty  cakes 
are  sewed  up  to^'ether  into  a  hi«le  tii^htly  l>ound  with  rope. 
'Ihc  caravan  was  bound  for  Shii^atse.  As  we  rode  by,  several 
of  the  men  came  up  to  us  and  put  some  imj)ertincnt  and 
inccjuvenieiit  <]ucstions.  They  were  well  armixl  and  looked 
h'kc  robtx-'rs,  so  we  politely  refused  their  proposal  tliat  we 
should  travel  together  southw.irds.  W'e  pitchcii  (Hir  camp  a 
little  fartlier  on,  and  ne.xt  inornini;  we  s.iw  this  curious  and 
sin^nilar  caravan  i)ass  b\-.  It  was  a  ^reat  contrast  t(j  the  fine 
camel  caravans  of  I'ersia  aud  Turkestan,  for  it  marched  like  a 
re^Miiicnt  in  separate  detachtncnts  of  thirty  or  forty  yaks  each. 
The  men  walked,  wb.istlin^  and  utterin;^  short  sharp  cries  ; 
ten  of  them  carried  l^uiis  slun;^  on  their  backs,  and  .ill  were 
bareheaded,  sunburnt,  and  dirty. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  \vc  remained  where  we  were  in 
order  to  dry  our  thini;s,  and  the  Lama  a^^ain  stained  my  head 
tiown  to  the  neck  and  in  the  cars.  The  critical  nicjinent  was 
approachini:. 

On  August  4  we  met  a  caravan  of  about  a  hundred  yaks, 
accom[>anied  by  armed  men  in  tall  yellow  hats  ;  but  they 
took  us  for  ordinary  piljjrims  and  did  not  trouble  themselves 
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€ii)oiit  US.  Then  \vc  rode  past  several  tents,  atid  when  \vc 
readied  the  top  of  the  next  pass  we  saw  t'lat  tents  lay 
scatteretl  about  on  the  plain  like  black  spots,  fourtceti 
together  in  one  place.  W'c  were  now  on  the  <;reat  hi^^hway 
to  Lhasa. 

The  next  day  we  came  to  a  flat  oj)cn  valley,  where  there 
were  twelve  tents.  Three  Tibetans  came  to  our  tent  there  at 
dusk,  and  had  a  lont;  conversation  with  the  Lama,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  us  who  understocxl  Tibetan.  When  he  came 
back  t(i  us  he  was  (piite  overcome  with  fright.  One  of  the 
three  men,  wh(j  was  a  chief,  had  told  him  that  information 
had  come  from  yak-hunters  in  the  north  that  a  larj^c  Eurojx^an 
caravan  was  on  the  way.  I  le  had  a  suspicion  that  one  of  us 
mi^ht  Ik-  a  white  man,  and  he  ortlered  us  on  no  account  to 
move  from  where  we  were.  In  fact,  we  were  prisoners, 
and  with  threat  anxiety  we  awaited  the  mornin;^,  when  our 
fate  would  be  decided.  All  ni-^ht  a  watch  was  kept  round  our 
tent,  as  we  knew  by  the  fires,  and  next  day  we  were  visited  by 
several  parties,  both  influential  chiefs  and  ordinary  nomails, 
who  warned  us,  if  we  valued  our  lives,  to  wait  there  till  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  arrived. 

In  the  meantime  tlicy  did  all  they  could  to  frighten  us. 
Troops  of  horsemen  in  close  order  dashed  straii^ht  towards 
our  tent,  as  if  they  meant  to  stamp  u.^  into  the  earth,  and  so 
finish  us  off  at  once.  On  they  rushed,  the  horses'  hoofs  ringing 
on  the  bare  grouiul  and  the  riders  brandishing  their  swords  and 
lances  above  their  heads  and  uttering  the  wildest  shrieks.  Wiien 
they  were  so  near  that  the  mud  was  splashed  on  to  the  tent, 
they  sutldenly  opened  out  to  right  and  left,  and  returned  in 
the  same  wild  career  to  the  starting-point.  This  martial 
manoeuvre  was  rejx:atcd  several  times. 

During  the  following  days,  however,  they  behaved  in  a 
more  peaceful  fashion,  and  eventually  we  came  to  be  on  (juite 
a  friendly  footing  with  most  of  our  neii;hbours.  They  visited 
us  constantly,  gave  us  butter,  milk,  and  fat,  and  when  it 
rained  crept  coolly  into  our  tent,  which  became  so  crowded 
that  we  couki  hardly  find  room  for  ourselves.  They  informed 
us  that  the  Dalai  Lama  had  given  orders  that  no  harm  should 
be  done  to  us,  and  we  saw  that  messengers  on  horseback 
rode  off  daily  along  the  roads  leading  to  Lhasa  and  the 
Governor's  village.  We  did  not  know  wlicrc  uur  seven 
baggage  and  riding  animals  were,  but  we  made  it  clear  to  the 
Tibetans  that,  as  they  had  stopped  us  against  our  will,  they  must 
be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  our  animals  and  possessions. 
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On  Aufjust  <j  things  at  la>t  Ik^^^uii  to  look  lively.  A 
whole  villa;^'c  of  tents  spraiijj;  up  at  some  ili>taiice  from  us, 
aiul  rouiul  the  new  tents  swarmed  Tilxtaiis  on  foot  and 
horseback.  .\  Mon;;oIian  interpreter  escortetl  by  some  horse- 
men came  to  our  tent. 

"The  Governor,  Kamba  Bombo,  i>  here,  and  invites  jou 
to-da>'  to  a  feast  in  liis  tent." 

"Greet  Kamba  Bomlx^"  I  answered,  "but  tell  him  that 
it  is  usual  first  to  pay  a  visit  to  tlie  t,'ue--ts  one  invites." 

"  Vou  must  come,"  went  on  the  interpreter;  "a  sheep 
roasted  whole  is  placed  in  the  middl  of  the  tent,  ^urrouutied 
b)-  lx)wls  of  roasted  meal  and  tea.      He  .tuait^  you." 

"  \Vc  do  not  leave  our  c  imp.  If  Kamba  Hombo  wishes  to 
sec  us  he  can  come  here." 

"  If  you  will  not  come  with  me  I  camiot  be  responsible 
for  you  to  the  Governor.  He  has  ridden  day  and  niijht  U) 
t.ilk  with  you.      I  be^  you  to  come  with  me." 

"  If  Kamba  Hombo  has  anythini,'  to  say  to  us,  he  is 
welcome.  We  ask  nothiiiL;  iVom  him,  (jnly  U)  travel  to  I.tiasa 
as  peaceful  pilgrims." 

Two  hours  later  the  Tibetans  came  back  a^'ain  in  a  lon^j 
d.irk  line  of  horsemen,  the  Ciovernor  ritiini^'  on  a  lar^'e  white 
mule  in  their  midst.  His  retinue  consisted  of  officials,  priests, 
and  ofTicers  in  red  and  blue  cloaks  carryin;^'  ^utis,  swords, 
and  lances,  wearing'  turbans  or  lii,'ht-coloured  hats,  ami  ridini; 
on  silver-stutlded  sadilles. 

When  they  came  up,  carpets  and  cushions  were  spread  on 
the  ^^ound,  ami  on  these  Kamba  B(jmlxj  took  his  scat.  I 
went  out  to  him  atid  invited  him  mto  our  poor  tent,  where 
he  occupied  the  se.it  of  honour,  a  maize  sack.  He  mi.i;ht  Ix: 
forty  years  old,  looked  merry  and  jovial,  but  also  paje  and 
tired.  When  he  took  off  his  lon^^  ret!  cloak  and  his  iuisMik, 
he  appeared  in  a  splendid  dress  of  yellow  Cliinese  silk,  and 
his  boots  were  of  L^reen  velvet. 

The  interview  Ixj^mii  at  once,  and  each  of  us  did  his  best 
to  talk  the  other  down.  The  end  of  the  matter  was  a  clear 
declaration  on  his  part  that  if  we  tried  to  move  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  Lhasa  our  heads  should  Ix,-  cut  off,  no  matter 
who  we  were.  We  did  our  best,  both  that  day  and  the 
next,  to  ;4et  this  decision  altered,  but  it  was  no  use  and  we 
had  to  \"ield  to  siineririr  force. 

So   we   turned    back   on   the   lon^   road    throuj^h    dreary 
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The  Ta<;hi  Lama 

Thus  it  was  that  \vc  came  back  tf)  the  httlc  town  of  Lch, 
the  capital  of  Ladak,  and  a^'ain  s.iw  the  winter  caravans 
which  come  over  the  lofty  mountains  from  Eastern  Turkestan 
on  their  way  with  f,'oo(is  to  Kashmir.  Then  several  years 
passed,  but  in  Au<:just,  1906,  1  was  once  more  in  Leh,  having 
travelled  (as  has  been  descrilicd)  across  Europe  to  Constanti- 
nople, over  the  Hlack  Sea,  throu^'h  Persia  and  Haluchistan, 
then  by  rail  to  Rawalpindi,  in  a  tonga  to  Kashmir,  and  lastly 
on  horseback  to  Leh.  On  this  occasion  the  caravan  consisted 
of  twenty-seven  men  and  nearly  a  hundred  mules  and  horses, 
besides  thirty  hired  horses,  which  were  to  turn  back  when 
the  provisions  they  carried  had  been  consumed. 

Our  course  lay  over  the  lofty  mountains  in  northern 
Tibet,  and  for  eighty-one  days  we  did  not  see  a  single  human 
being.  But  when  we  turned  off  to  the  right  and  came  to 
more  southern  districts  of  the  country,  wc  met  with  Tibetan 
hunters  and  nomads,  from  whom  we  purchased  tame  yaks 
and  sheep,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  animals  had  perished 
owing  to  the  rarefied  air,  the  poor  and  scanty  pasture,  and  the 
cold  and  the  wind.  The  temperature  had  on  one  occasion 
fallen  as  low  as  40   below  zero. 

After  wandering  for  about  six  months  wc  came  to  the 
Lppcr  Brahma|)Utra,  which  is  the  only  place  where  the  Tibetans 
use  boats,  if  indeed  they  can  be  called  boats  at  all.  They 
simply  take  four  yak  hides,  stretch  them  over  a  framework  of 
thin  curved  ribs  and  sew  them  together,  and  then  the  boat  is 
ready  ;  but  it  is  buoyant  and  floats  lightly  on  the  water. 
When  we  we  e  only  a  day's  journey  from  Shigatse,  the  second 
town  of  Tibet,  the  caravan  was  ferried  across  the  river.  I 
myself  with  two  of  my  servants  took  my  seat  in  a  hide  boat, 
dexterously  managed  by  a  Tibetan,  and  we  drifted  down  the 
I'rahmaputra  at  a  swinging  pace. 

A  number  of  other  boats  were  following  the  same  fine 
waterway.  They  were  full  of  pilgrims  flocking  to  the  great 
Lama  temple  in  Shigatse.  Two  days  later  was  the  New  Yen 
of  the  country,  and  then  the  Lamai^t^  celebrate  their  greatesi 
festival.  Pilgrims  stream  from  far  and  near  to  the  holy  town 
Round  their  necks  they  wear  smaU  images  of  their  goo?  o' 
wonder-working  charms  written  on  paper  and  enclosed  ii 
small  cases,  aiid  many  of  them  turn  small  praying  mills 
which  are  filled  inside  with  prayers  written  on  long  strips  o 
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M.iprr.  W  lu-n  tlu'  inilN  rcv-lvc  all  thr-x:  praNvr^.  .i-ri'ii.l  up 
to  the  c.irs  (if  tlic  ^oil-^-  M)  r.i>y  is  it  to  pr.iy  in  Til)»'t  '  All 
tlic  tiinr  a  man  can  coiUiiuic  hi-  onvt-rs.itioii  with  liis  ti-Uow- 
travclliT>. 

Many  ot  the  i-ib^rims,  however,  like  all  'I  ihctaiis,  inurinur 
the  sacred  formula  ( '///  ni,i»f  padrnt-  hum  over  .uul  over 
au'ain.  These  four  w()r^l^  contain  the  key  to  all  taith  aiul 
salvation.  They  si.^nify  "O,  jewel  in  the  lotus  tlowcr,  amen." 
Tl,..- jewel  is  HiKliiia,  an<l  in  all  ima-^'cs  he  is  represented  as 
ri-ini;  np  from  th<-  [K-tais  of  a  lotus  tlower.  The  more 
fre,  uently  a  man  repeats  these  four  words,  the  'greater  chance 
lias' he  (  f  .1  happ>  existence  when  he  die->  ami  his  soul  passes 
into  a  new  hoilv. 

Ue  n.iched  Shi:4atsc  and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  ^'arden  on 
the  outskirts  of  the"town.  Oulsiile  Shi:^atse  stands  the  -^reat 
n.onasterv  of  Tashi-lunpo  (I'late  XI.).  in  which  dwell  jScx) 
monks  ol' varu.us  .^rrades,  from  fresh  youn;4  novices  to  old,  K'rcy 
hi^h  priest.s.  Tliey  all  <^<'  hareheadetl  and  bare-armed,  ami 
tlieir  dress  consists'of  Ion;;  red  si  ets  wound  round  the  Innly. 
The  priest  who  is  head  of  all  is  called  the  Tashi  Lama  ;  he  is 
the  primate  of  this  p  irt  of  Ti!)et  anil  enjoys  the  same  exalted 
rank  and  di;^nity  as  the  Dalai  I.am.i  in  Lhasa.  He  has  a 
'.aeat  n  putation  for  sanctity  and  le.irm'ni;,  and  pil;;rims  stanil 
ior    hours    in    a    (jueue    o:    y  to   receive   a   uonl   of    blessing 

from  him. 

This  Tashi  Lama  was  then  .i  m.m  of  twent>'-scvcn  years  of 
ai;e,  and  had  held  'iic     osition  since  he  was  a  small  boy.  ^    He 
invited  me  to  the  '^'reai  festival  in  the  temple  on  New  Vcar's 
l)a\-.       In   the    midst    of      le    temple    tou  n    is  a    Vnv^   court 
surrounded  by  verandahs,  balconies,  and  platforms.      Round 
al)out   are   sec-n   the  gilded  copper  ro<jfs  over  the  sanctuaries 
and  mausoleums  where  tlej)arted  hii^h  priests  repose.      Lvery- 
where  the  i)eoplc  a-e  ti;4htly  packed,  and  the  visitors  from  far 
and  ne  ir  are  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  many-col<Jured 
and   fi!  e,    and    decorated   with    silver    ornaments,    coral    and 
turquoise.      The  Tashi  Lama  has  his  seat  in  a  kilcony  l.un-^' 
with  silken  draperies  and  <;old  ta.sscls,  but  the  holy  counte- 
nance can  Ikj  seen  throu  .h  a  small  stjuarc  opcnin.;  \\\  tlv    silk. 
The  festival  betjins  with  the  entry  of  the  temple  musicians. 
They  carry  copj>cr  b.issoons  ten  feet  lon;^,  so  heavy  that  their 
Ki-'.lv;  ]v.:\-e"t!'.  rest  o'l  the  shoulder  of  -an  -iicoK'te,      With  deep, 
lon<;-drawn  blasts  the  monks  proclaim  the  New  Year,  just  as 
lon<f^  a<^o  the  priests  of  Israel  announced  with  trum{)et  notes 
the   commencement    of  the    year   of  jubilee.      Then    follow 
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I  >  iiil).iU  ultith  cla^li  ill  a  slow,  riiv.M'ti^  measure,  .iiK I  drums 
uhuli  n.ii>'-  echoes  from  the  temple  walls.  Tlie  noise  is 
(Uatrniir^,  hut  it  sc.uuds  cheerful  aixl  impressive  after  tlie 
(Iiep  slilluc^^  in  the  \.ille\'s  of  Tibet. 

.Xftcr  the  musici.ins  iiave  taken  their  places  in  the  court 
the  (i.iiu:iii;4  monks  enter.  They  are  clad  in  costly  (garments 
of  Chine-e  sjik,  and  l)ri;^ht  dra-ons  embroidered  in  ^'old  Hash 
in  the  fold-  as  the  sunli^'ht  f.ills  on  them.  The  faces  of  tlie 
monks  arc  cove  red  by  masks  representing  wild  animals  with 
oiHii  j.iws  and  powerful  tu--ks.  The  monks  execute  a  slow 
circular  dance.  Tlu\-  believe,  and  so  do  all  the  people,  that 
evil  spirit^  mav  Ik,-  kept  at  a  distance  and  driven  away  by 
this  periormance. 

The  next  da)'  I  was  suminoned  to  the  Tashi  Lama.  We 
passed  alon;.;  narrow  pavetl  lanes  between  the  monastery 
walls,  throiii;h  narrow  i;loomy  passa^'es,  up  staircases  of 
polished  wood,  and  at  last  reached  the  highest  tVjor  of  tiie 
monaster)-,  wliere  the  'lashi  Lama  has  hi->  private  apartments. 
1  found  liiin  in  a  simple  room,  sitting;  cross-lei^j^ed  in  a 
window  reci'ss  from  which  he  can  see  the  temple  roofs  and 
the  lofty  mountains  and  the  sinful  town  in  the  valley.  He 
was  beardless,  with  short  cut  broun  hair.  His  expression  was 
siiiLjularly  gentle  and  charmini;,  almost  shy.  He  held  out  his 
hands  to  me  and  invited  me  to  take  a  scat  beside  him,  and 
till  II  f(»r  several  hours  we  talked  about  Tibet,  Sweden,  and 
this  vast,  wonilerful  world. 
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Wild  Asses  .\ni)  Yaks 

If  I  had  counted  all  the  wild  asses  I  saw  during  my  travels 
in  TilKt  the  number  would  amount  to  many,  many  thousands. 
I'p  in  the  north,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hitjhland  country, 
and  down  in  the  south,  hardly  a  day  passed  without  our 
sceiuL;  these  proud,  handsome  animals,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  in  couples,  and  sometimes  in  herds  of  several 
hundrt-d  heatl. 

The  Latin  name  for  the  wild  ass,  Equus  kianj:;,  indicates 
his  close  relationship  to  the  horse,  and  "  kianfj "  is  what  he  is 
c.illeil  by  the  people  of  Tibet.  The  wild  ass  is  as  large  as  an 
avi  rai^e  mule,  with  well-developed  ears,  and  a  sharp  sense  of 
iic.uiiiu;  ;  Ills  l.iii  is  tufted  at  the  end,  and  he  is  reddish-brown 
in  colour,  except  on  the  legs  and  belly,  where  he  is  white. 
When  he  scents  danger  he  snorts  loudly,  throws  up  his  head, 
cocks  his  ears,  and  expands  his  nostrils  ;  he  is  more  like  a  fine 
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;iss  than  a  Ivir^c,  but  when  you  sec  him  wild  and  free  on  the 
•,a!l  plains  of  rilx,-t,  the  di'tfercncc  Ix'twccu  him  ai\il  an  ass 
Mcins  even  greater  than  Ix'twccn  an  ass  and  a  horse.  My 
own  horses  and  mules  seemed  sorry  jades  by  the  >ide  of  tlie 
"  kian^^s  "  of  the  desert. 

On  one  occasion  my  Cossacks  cau;4ht  two  small  t<^als 
which  as  yet  had  no  exi)Crience  of  life  and  the  dangers  of  the 
desert.  i  hey  stooii  tied  up  l)etwccn  the  tents  and  made  no 
atti-nipt  to  cscaj)e.  We  ^'ave  them  meal  mixed  with  water, 
which  they  su|)|)ed  up  eagerly,  and  we  ho|>ed  that  they  would 
thrive  and  stay  with  us.  \Vhen  I  saw  how  they  pine<l  tor 
tVtvdom,  however,  I  wanted  to  restore  tlu-in  to  the  desert  and 
to  their  mother's  care.  Hut  it  was  too  late;  the  mothers 
would  have  nothin;^'  to  do  with  them  after  they  had  l)e<'n  in 
the  hands  of  men,  so  we  had  to  kill  them  to  save  them  from 
the  wolves.  Thus  strict  is  the  law  of  the  wilderness:  a 
human  hand  is  enough  to  break  the  spell  of  its  freedom. 

We  cannot  travel  back  to  Imiia  without  having'  become 
ac(iuainteil  with  the  hw^c  ox  which  runs  wild  over  the  loltiest 
mr)untains  of  Tilx:t.  He  is  called  "  yak  "  in  'lilx'tan,  and  the 
name  has  licen  transferred  to  most  Kuroj^an  lan<;ua<^es.  He 
is  closely  akin  to  the  tame  yak.  but  is  l.ir^cr  ami  is  always  of 
a  deep  black  colour  ;  onl>-  when  he  is  old  dcK's  his  head  turn 
i^rey.  The  tame  yak,  on  the  other  liand,  is  often  white, 
brown,  or  mottled.  Common  to  l)oth  are  the  |)cculiar  form 
and  the  abundant  wool.  Seen  from  the  siiie,  the  yak  seems 
humpbacked.  The  back  sIoi)Cs  down  from  the  highest 
pfiint,  just  over  the  forelegs,  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  while 
the  neck  sloj)es  down  still  more  steeply  to  the  .scra'^.  The 
animal  is  exceedingly  heavy,  stronj^  and  ungainly,  and  the 
points  of  the  thick  horns  are  often  worn  and  cracked  in 
consequence  of  sc\  ere  combats  lx;tween  the  bulls. 

.As  the  yak  lives  in  a  temi)erature  which  in  winter  falls  below 
the  frcezin^-|K)int  of  inercury  (  -  40  ),  he  needs  a  close  warm 
coat  anil  a  protective  layer  of  fat  under  the  hide  ;  and  he  is,  in 
fact,  so  well  provided  with  these  that  no  cold  on  earth  can  affect 
him.  When  his  breath  hangs  in  clouds  of  steam  round  his 
nostrils  he  is  in  his  element.  Singular,  too,  arc  the  fringes  of 
wool  a  foot  long  which  skirt  the  lower  parts  of  his  flanks  and 
the  upper  i)arts  of  his  forelegs.  They  may  grow  so  long  as  to 
touch  the  ground  as  the  yak  walks.  When  he  lies  down  on 
the  stone-hard,  frozen,  and  jjebbly  ground,  these  thick  fringes 
serve  as  cushions,  anil  on  them  he  lies  .soft  and  warm. 

On  what  do  these  huge  fleshy  animals  live  in  a  country 
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wluTf,  hroadI\-  '^|)cakit^;^,  nothing  ^tows  and  wlicrc  a  caravan 
may  i)t'ri>li  for  want  of  fotlticr?  It  often  liappcncd  that  \vc 
\\(ju1i1  nuircli  for  several  days  together  without  seeing,'  a  blade 
of  ^'rass.  Then  we  nii^'ht  come  to  a  valley  with  a  little  scanty 
li.irtl  yellow  t;rass,  but  even  if  we  stayed  over  a  day  the 
animals  could  not  i,'et  ncar'v  enough  to  eat.  Not  until  we 
have  descended  to  aljout  15,000  feet  above  sea-level  do  we  find 
—  and  then  only  very  seldom — a  few  small,  miserable  bushes  ; 
ami  to  reach  trees  we  must  descend  another  3000  feet  lower. 
In  tlu-  home  of  the  wild  yak-^the  ground  is  almcjst  everywhere 
hare  and  jjarren,  and  yet  these  great  beasts  roam  about  and 
thrive  excellently.  They  live  on  mosses  anil  lichens,  which 
the\-  lick  u|)  with  the  tongue,  and  for  this  puri)osc  their 
tongues  are  provided  with  hard,  sharp,  horny  barbs  like  a 
thistle.  In  the  same  way  they  crop  the  velvety  grass,  less 
than  half  an  inch  high,  which  grows  on  the  edges  of  the  high 
alpiiK-  brook'^,  and  which  is  s(j  short  that  a  horse  cannot  get 
hold  of  it. 

( )n  one  occasion  I  made  an  cxxursion  of  several  days  from 
the  m.iin  caravan,  accompanied  by  only  two  men.  One  w.as 
an  Afghan  named  Aldat.  He  was  an  expert  \'.ik-hunter,  ami 
used  to  sell  the  hides  to  merchants  of  Eastern  Turkestan  to 
he  made  into  saddles  and  boots.  We  had  encamped  about 
(xKi  fei't  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Hlanc,  and  the  air 
was  so  r.irefied  that  if  we  ttjok  even  a  few  steps  we  suffered 
from  dirficult\-  in  breathing  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

When  the  camp  was  read)',  Aldat  came  and  asked  me  to 
look  at  a  large  \-ak  bull  grazing  on  a  slope  above  my  tent. 
.As  we  needed  t1esh  and  fat,  I  gave  him  permission  to  shoot  it 
and  to  keep  the  hitle.  The  bull  hail  not  noticed  us,  for  he  was 
to  windward,  aiui  thought  of  nothing  but  the  juicy  moss. 
Water  melted  from  the  snow  trickled  among  the  .stones,  the 
wind  blew  cold,  and  the  sky  was  overcast — true  yak  weather. 
With  his  gun  on  his  back,  Aldat  crept  up  a  hollow.  At 
la^t  he  ])ushed  himself  along  on  his  elbows  and  toes,  crouching 
nil  the  ground  like  a  c.it  prowling  after  prey.  At  a  distance 
of  thirty  paces  he  stojiped  behind  a  scarcely  perceptible  ridge 
of  stones  and  took  careful  aim.  The  yak  did  not  look  uji, 
not  -^usiMjcting  any  danger.  He  had  roamed  about  for  fifteen 
\iMrs  on  these  peaceful  heights  near  the  snow-line  and  had 
never  seen  a  man.  The  shot  cracked  out  and  echoed  among 
the  nitiunt.iiiis.  The  \ak  jumped  into  the  air,  took  a  few 
uncert.iin  ^teps,  ^lopped,  reeled,  tried  to  kcej)  his  b.dance,  fell, 
lifted    himself,  but    fell    again   heavily  and   hclplessK'  to   the 
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i^riiund,  and   lay  inotionlci^.      It   was  stone  ilcad,  and   in  an 
hour  was  skinned  and  cut  u[). 

This  took  ]>lace  on  Sei)teinl)cr  9.  On  the  2  ud  of  the 
same  month  the  relations  of  the  yak  hull  nii^'ht  have  seen 
from  a  tlistance  a  stranj^e  procession.  Some  men  carried  a 
lon^'  ohjcct  to  tlie  al^c  of  a  ijravt.-  which  liad  just  l)een  duLj, 
lowered  it  into  the  trench,  covcrecl  it  with  a  skin  coat,  and 
filled  iti  tiic  j^rave  with  stones  ami  earth.  Into  this  simple 
mouml  was  thrust  a  tent  ix)le,  with  the  wild  j-ak's  bushy  tail 
fa-^tened  to  the  top  ;  and  the  man  who  slumt)ered  under  the 
hillock  was  Aldat  himself,  the  j.;rGat  yak-hunter. 
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From  Tiijet  to  Simla 

Khwit  up  in   Tibet  he  the  scnirccs  of  the  Sutlcj,  the  lar-^cst 
afflucr,t  c.  the  Indus.      Witii  irresistible  force  it  breks  through 
the  I   unalay.is  ,n  order  to  ^^ct  doun  to  the  sea.  and  its   valley 
a  fords  us  an  excellent  n.ul  fro.n  the  hi^^ilands  of  Tilx^t  to 
he    bur,H,>.^r    l,,,i,„as    of    I.Hii,,     On   this  journev  ue  pass 
throu;^di   a    succession    of   Wts  of  elevation;   and 'find    that 
various  animals  and  plants  arc  i>c-culiar  to  different   hei.dils 
he  X^cr  does  not  ^o  very  hi;^rh  up  on  the  southern  Hanks  of 
tlK.      Innalayas.  but    the  snow  leopard  is  not  afrai.l  of  cold 
1  he  tame  yak  would  die  if  he  were  brou.,dn  down   t.>  denser 
s  -ata  ot  a.r,  and    Mara.    I'olo's  sheep  would   waste  a.av  on 
he  fore>t-c  othed  hei.^dUs  ;  but  wolves,  foxes  and  hares  occur 
as  fre(juently  m  India  as  in  Tibet. 

The   boundaries    of  the   flora   are   more    sharpK-   .iefined 

^^nlL,  e'      T   "    '''"'-"l  '''■"'-  ^'-'«^  '-^^  ranuiiculus  .mi 
.i.iemone.,  pe.iiculans  and  primulas  are  found  just  as  they  are 

«-ur     |,,hcr    latitude,    with    conv^poiuli,,,'  eonditionVo^ 

trnicrature.      At   ij,ooc.  fr.;t   lies  the   limit  o^'  f,..-.    i.evtm 

which  the  binh  does  not  ,.,,  but  wlu-re  pine-trJes^tni';^  H  ^ 

1  etueen   .<vxx.  aiu   r^^x,  feet  ar..  uowdi  of  the  beautiful   „ui 

channm^  cnniter  called  the   Ilimalavan  cedar,  which  is     1   " 

;;      -    cedar.,!    Lebano:,.       A,    T-xx,  .Vet   , he   limit   os- 

"■'■  -'c...     Just   below  .^5eK,  feet  the  tropica!   fore  a  is  c-,uered 
;v;th. icana.  palms,  bamb,,o..  and  an  ^ 

Tin' 
de  -i-rn( 


we 


Sutlc-j    -nnvs    bi-^.r    and    bi^;^er    the    further 
and   we  nde  on  shaLi,,,:  I>nd^es  acio.s  innumerable 
tubutanex       The  atmosphere  ber,„n.-.  d..,,.,,-.  an.!  breathin,, 
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tasicr.  W'c  no  I(iii.;cr  li.uc  a  >iii;4iiiL;  in  tlu-  car-,  or 
palpilatiiin-  .t  lir.idaclu-  a->  on  tho  ;^r»'at  Iici'l^Iu-,  ami  tlic 
colli  ha--  Ix-'t'ii  Ictt  bcliiiid.  l''.\cn  in  the  cmiI\-  morniuLj  the 
air  i-.  warm,  aiul  -0..11  coiiic  daws  wluii  ur  look  hack  uilii 
rcLju't  to  the  Cool  rrc-liiu->  up  in  Tihct.  One  of  my  df);^'-,  .'i 
;4riMt  s1i,i;.;l;\-  TilK'taii,  -ulfcrcd  scvcrch'  from  th.'  iiicrcasini^ 
luMl,  and  one  fine  day  he  tiinu-d  ri;^;ht  about  and  went  hack 
to  'I'ihet. 

The  fir-t  town  that  ue  couie  to  is  called  Simla  (Plate 
XII.i.  It  is  not  lar:;e,  haviii;^'  h^rely  I  5,000  inliahitants,  hut  it 
i-  one  <it  the  mo-t  Ix-autiful  towns  in  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  mo^t  powerlui,  for  in  it  .  cedar  ;.;roves  stands  a  palace,  and 
in  the  ])alace  an  Imperial  throne.  Tlie  l'",mperor  is  the  Kni;^' 
of  Farmland,  w  ho>c  pov  er  over  India  is  entrusted  to  a  \'icero\'. 
In  summer  enervating;  ..eat  prevails  o\er  the  lowlands  of 
India,  and  ah  Luropean>  who  are  not  ah-olutel)"  tied  to 
their  ]iosts  move  uj)  to  the  hill-.  The  X'iceroy  and  his  staff, 
the  ^^overnment  officials,  the  chief  officer-,  of  the  army,  civil 
servants  and  mi!itar\-  men  al!  t1\-  with  their  wi\es  up  to 
Simla,  where  the  leader-  of  •ocicty  live  as  i;ail\-  as  in  London. 
Duriii'^  tliis  sea-tMi  the  number  of  inhabitants  ri^es  to  30,000. 

'I  he  houses  of  .Simla  arc  built  like  swallow-'  m-ts  on 
steep  slopes.  The  -treet-,  .r  lather  roads,  lit-  terraced  one 
above  anotlier.  The  whole  town  is  built  on  hills  surrounded 
b\-  di//y  jirc-cipices.  Round  alxait  stand  fon-ts  d.irk  and 
dense-;  but  between  the  cedars  .ire  seen  far  off  t«Mhe  s(juth- 
west  the  plains  of  the  Tunjab  and  the  windin;^  cour-e  of  the- 
Sutlej,  and  to  tlie  north  thr  masses  of  the  liima!a\-as  with 
thi-ir  eternal  snowfulds.  h  is  deli;4htful  to  '^o  up  to  Simla 
trom  the  sultrincs-  of  India,  and  perliajjs  still  more  ilelii^htful 
to  come  tiown  to  Simla  iVom  the  piercinj^  colil  of  Tibet. 


I'rom  Simla  we  o  dowti  })y  train  throu  ;h  hundreds  of 
tunnel-  and  round  the  sharpest  cmves.  ,.ver  countle-s  bridijes 
and  alon.^^  di//\-  i.recipices,  U)  the  lowland-  of  the  I'uniab.  It 
is  e.xcejdm;.;!)-  liot,  and  we  Ion;;  for  a  little  breeze  from  Tibet's 
snowy  mountains. 

Time  hies  by  till  we  reach  Delhi,  -ituated  on  the  Jumna, 
one  of  the  affluent-  of  the  (iani^es.  iJelhi  was  the  cajjital  of 
the  .'uiiiire  of  tlie  (.reat  Mo;.4uls,i  and  in  the  seventeenth 
C'-ntur\-  i«  was  tlie  most  ma;^'nificent  C!t>-  in  the  worltl. 

I''  '.i.i  i-  .i^uiu  1..  ill-  ;in  i.ij.ji.n  '.t  thr  l.iiij-ir.  '.t  i,r!!l^il  lu'is.x  i>c'-  f>H)tn(i'!.' 
•  n  [-.   141.. 
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Maii\-  prnutl  iiiiMiiiiiRiits  of  \\\\>  ;.;r.uulLiir  still  ri-maiii, 
iK-t.ihly  the  s])lL'iii!iil  huildiii.;  « .f  I'liic  white  in.irhlr  c.iIUil  tlic 
llall  III  I'livato  Audiriicc,  uluic  in  tin-  ojh  ii  '-pace  surrounded 
l»y  a  iloiililc  C(jl()miade  tlic  (jriat  M(>;_;ul  u.i-^  uoiit  to  dispcn-'C 
jn-tiee  and  reeii\e  envoys.  In  the  sini'-liiMe  the  marble 
eohinins  seem  tcj  he  transhieent,  and  H^ht-hliie  shadows  fall  (Jii 
the  marble  tloor.  Tin- walls  am!  jiillars  are  inlaid  with  co->tIy 
stones  of  varioii--  shapes  :  lajii-.-la/uli  and  in.ilaehite,  nephrite 
an.l  a;.^ate.  In  th.e  tiirone-rooin  u-i-A  to  stand  tiie  f.imoiis 
■■  I'eaeoek  Throne  "  of  the  (ireat  .Mo;.;nl.  The  whole  throne 
was  covered  with  llii'k  plates  of  ^old  and  studded  all  over 
with  diamonds.  In  tlie  year  17. jw  the  I'lisi.m  kini;,  Nadir 
Shah,  came  to  I  )elhi,  drf.ate.l  the  (ireat  Mo-ul  and  carried 
oil  treasures  to  the  value  of  (li;\-si.\  niillion  j  (junds.  Ainon^- 
otlier  \aluable  Ik-  sci/cd  was  the  famous  diamond  eallecl 
the  "  Koh-i-noor,"  or  '•  Mountain  of  I.i-ht,"  now  air.oiii;  tlie 
l?ritish  crown  jewels.  He  also  carried  off  the  IVacock 
1  hrom-,  whieli  alone  was  worth  eleven  million  pounds.  It  is 
to  this  d.iy  in  the  posscs-,i,,n  ,,f  the  Shalis  of  1' -rsia,  b\it  all 
the  diamonds  have  bei-n  taken  out  om-  after  another  by 
the  successors  of  Nadir  .Shah  when  they  happiiieil  to  be  in 
ditficulties.  'I'll,'  ..(.Id  ].lates  are  Ictt,  In  <\\c\vr,  and  on  the  back 
still  ijlitter  the  -o'dcii  p(a(  o.ks  which  -i\e  the  throne  its  name. 

If  we  stroll  tor  s,,nie  hours  tliroui^h  the  narrow  streets 
and  inti  r(stiii.r  |,,i/,iars  of  IhWd  and  push  our  way  amon;^ 
bustlin;^r  lliiulus  and  Mohammedans,  wc  can  Ik  tter  apj)rcciatL 
the  vaulte.l  arclus  ,  ,f  the  Hall  of  I'rivate  Audience  and  can 
als,)  un.ierstan.l  the  I'ersi.m  inscrii)tion  to  be  rear'  above  the 
intraiice:   "  If  there  be  an  l';i>-sium  on  earth,  it  is  here." 

l-'arlhcr  down  the  Jumna  stands  A-ra,  ancl  her-  wc  make 
another  lire.ik  in  our  railway  journey  '-astwards.  Ai;ra  also 
w.is  for  a  tiiite  the  capital  of  the  (ireat  Mo-ul  einjiire,' and  in 
tlie  seveiiteemh  <  entur)-  the  emperor  who  l>ore  the  name  of 
Shah  jehan  ere<:te.l  here  an  edifice  which  is  still  n-arded  as 
one  of  the  uK-t  beautiiul  in  the  world  (j'late  XI 11.).  It  is 
called  tin-  ••  1  aj  .Mahal,"  or  '•  ro>al  palace,"  and  is  a  mausok-um 
m  memory  of  Shah  Jehan's  favourite  wife.  Mumtaz.by  wh<-se 
side  he  hnns.;!  rep(,s,-,  j,,  th<-  crvi.t  of  the  mo-,(|ue.  It  is 
ent:rei>-   of   block,    (,f    white    marble,    and    took 
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C'l-t    iie.uh-    twii    million 


twent_\--se\en    xcars    t 
lH)unds  of  (lur  moiie\-. 

I  he  L^ardeii  which  surrounds  tin 
tjirou.di  a  l.ir-e  ;.;.ite  of  !■  d  s.mdstorie. 
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is  luxiiri.uit  \i  i.liiic,  tlic  (lutlliir^-pliKC  "f  coiiiitlr-s  sinc^iiii^ 
l)ir(l^  ;  till-  air  i-  fiilcfi  with  the  odnur  of  ja>iniiic  iiml  ruNCs,  and 
tall,  slender  i  >i)rr-<-M-^  ])i>iiit  t<>  luavi  n. 

Strai'.dit  in  front  the  marble  'I'aj  Mahal  ri-^os  from  a 
terrace,  (ia/zlin^  uhitr  in  tlie  sun-hine  a  summer  ilream  <>f 
white  cliiuds  turmd  t<>  ^loni-,  a  work  of  art  which  onl\-  love 
conld  conjure  out  of  ;he  ruhhi-h  of  earth.  The  airy  cui)o!a, 
the  arched  portals,  and  hri;^du  white  walls  arc  reflected  in  the 
])ool.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  tlic  terrace  stands  ;i  tall 
slender  minaret,  also  of  white  marble,  and  in  the  centre  tlie 
hu-e  dome  rises  to  a  hci:4ht  of  240  feet.  In  the  threat 
oct7i:Minal  h.dl  below  the  dome,  witliin  an  enclosure  ot  marble 
filigree  work,  staml  the  monmncnts  o\er  Sliah  Jehan  ai\d  his 
(lueen  Mumt.iz.  The  actual  siucoph.iiii  are  preserved  in  tlie 
vault  bencith. 

The  four  facades  of  this  wonderful  l)uiltlini;  are  all  alike, 
but  the  l).ick:4round  of  -reen  ve;^etation  and  the  chan',;<s  of 
li'^ht  set'ui  alwa\-s  to  Ik-  ])rotlucin;4  new  effects.  Sometimes  a 
fault  -recn  rdlection  from  the  foliai^e  can  be  seen  in  the  white 
marbie  ;  ii.  the  full  sunshine  it  is  like  snow;  in  shadow,  li-ht 
blue.  W  !i'  n  the  sun  sinks  in  the  red  j^dow  of  eveiiin-,  tlu- 
whole  edific-  is  bathed  in  or.iiv^e  Hl^IU  ;  and  later  couus  the 
moouli:4ht,  which  is  perh.ips  the  most  appropriate  of  all. 
.Steamy  and  close,  l>ol  and  silent,  now  lies  the  j^arden  ;  the 
illumination  is  icy  cold,  the  sh.ulows  deep  black,  the  ilomc 
silverv  white.  The  mysterious  sounds  of  the  juiv^le  are  heard 
around,  ami  the  Jumna  rolls  dcnvn  its  turbid  waters  to  meet 
the  sacred  (ianres. 


ill 


Rr.NAKi  s  AM)  Hi;aiimim^m 

In  the  drainai:e  basin  of  the  rian;.u>s,  throui^h  which  the 
train  is  ai^ain  c,irr\-in:4  Us  sduth-eastwards,  icX)  million  human 
beinL;s,  uiosilv  Hindus,  have  their  home.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
inu;!)-  Icrlile,  and  supports  many  lari;i-  towns,  several  of  them 
two  or  three  thousand  \-ears  old.  besides  innumer.d)le  villa^^es. 
Here  the  Hindu  peasants  h.ive  their  liuts  of  bamboo-canes 
and  str.iw-mattiiiL;,  and  here  tlie\-  cultivate  their  wheat,  rice, 
and  tVuits. 

Our  nr\-t  St. IV  is  at  Henares  -  the  holiest  cit\-  in  the  work!, 

if  holiness  be  measured  l)\-  the  re\erence  shown  by  the  cliildren 

f    men.       I-oul;    betore    Jerusalem    and    Konie.    Mecca    and 

Lhasa,  Renarcs  was  the  liome  and  heart  of  the  ancient  religion 
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There  arc   .n..,v  than   ....  .niUi.-n.  wt       .n.h.s  u,    the  1. 

a.ul  the  thought,  .•fall  ..f  the.n  turn  f.  l^--^^^;     ;^':     '^^^^ 
Ion-  to  makr  a  ,.il-rima-e  U>  the.r  n.-.y  m!>        I  he     -  '  ^"  "^ 

tou-e.-verlualth  in  ih,-  waters..!  ^'l^-' ^''^V ''r'^";  ^  V^^^^^^^ 
travel  .nther  ,..  .li-.  an.l  the  a.he.  <.t  th.-.e  who  '  -  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
places  are  sent  to  Heua.es  f.  \>c  scattere.l  ov.  ■  the  ■^t'-/^  "^ 
alvati..n.  In  Henare.  n.oreover.  1  tuU  ha  I"-"-^^-'  5\«  >-y^ 
lK.-fore  Christ,  an.l  at  the  present  .lay  h.-  ha^  " '■^^''^: 'V  ,v 
.nillion    f.,ll.Avers;    ...   t-.    lUi.l.llusts  aKo    Benares    .-,  a  holy 

^'^'^Tlie    Hiiulus    have    three    prhicipal    ;_;..(ls:     l^rahma     the 
creator;    Vishnu,   the    ,.r.serv.r  .    an.l    ^.v...    the    .lestn.yc. 
Fnl   the.e  all    the   others  a.e    .lerive-l  :    thu.   O.r  exampc^ 
Kali   represents  onlv  one  .-f  the  attributes  of  Sua.      loth.s 
^:Mcsi  cluUlrcn  were  f..rmerly  saer.fice.l.  an.l  -l^->  »  -  -- 
n.rhi.lden  by  the  Hriti.h  dovern.nent  .^oats  were  subst  tuted 
H  tue  hai-  not  yet  dune  with  .livin.t.es^      I  he  --s -P  o 
the  llin.lus  is  n..t  e..ntn,e.l  t..  their  ..o.ls.     Nearly  all  nature  .s 
;;;,,,,,   „,    ,,,...  aU.  cows   an.l    bulls,  ai^s  .uul   croceuh  cs 
snakes  at.d    turtles,  ea-^les.  p..ae..eks   an.l    *  "^'■';,   '^    '^   "''^ 
Iwrbid.len  to  kill,  steal  an.l   lie.  but  if  a   llmdu  eats  flesh    na> 
f  In-  by  chance  happens  t..  swalL.w  th.-  ha.r  ot  a  cw.  he  .s 
iLL-d   t..the   helf  of  b..iIin,oil.  ,  » » V'^TTrr  :^^'^ 
horror  t..  all.  but  ab.  -ve  all  t..  hnnsdf.      Or  th""-  nd.  of    ca 
this    sui..-rstituti..n   has   been  nnplante.l    ni  the    race,  and    it 
remains  as  strou'^' as  ever.  Vor<\i 

l.:ver  since  l.i.lia.  ..r.  as  the  cuntry  is  calle.l  ni  1  crs.a 
llindu.tan,  was  .on-iuered  by  the  inva.lmu^  Aryans  fr.,n 
the  north-west  an.l  this  was  (luitc  .jooci  years  a-o-thc 
'•  ,d;;;have  be..  .li^i.le.l  int..castes.  'H- .liH-cncesbe  wc^. 
the  .lilTbrent  castes  are  greater  than  t^ljat  between  the  ;-  - 
an.l  the  serfs  in  lu.n.pe  .lurin-  the  Mi.Mle  A-e.  I  he  t\\o 
hi!.hest  castes  were  thi  Brahmins  ^.r  priests;,  an.l  the  warnors. 
Now  ther.-  are  a  thousand  castes,  f..r  every  occupation  e..n- 
stitutes  an  especial  caste:  all  -..Klsiniths,  for  example,  are- 
.f  Ihe  same  caste,  all  sandal.nak-rs  of  another,  an.l  men  .>f 
different  castes  cannot  eat  together,  or  they  become  unclean. 

l.:arlv  in  the  mornin;^.   just  before  the  .lav  has  bc-un   to 
,,l.nvn  in'the  ea.'.  let  us  hire  a  b.>at  an.    hav.:  "^'-'^^l^;^,^  ^^/^ 
up    an.l    .l.nvn     the    Gan^^es.       In     this    way  wc    •  .btain    an 
c.L-llent  view  of  this  won.lerful   t.^wn  as  '^  f retchesn.  fn>nt 
of  us  alon-  the  left  bank  ..f  the  river  -a  -reat  heap  of  closely 
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packcil  l)uiiain-s,  houses,  walls  and  balconies,  and  an  cml- 
Icss  succc'ssii^n  of  pa-^o.las  with  '  fly  towers  (Tlatc  \1V.). 
From  the  top  c^f  the  bank,  wh.  is  about  ic)0  feet  hi<;h, 
a  broad  fli'4ht  of  stci)S  runs  down  to  the  river,  and  stone  piers 
jut  out  likc'jetties  into  the  water.  Ik-twccn  these  are  wooden 
Staines  built  over  the  surface  of  the  river  and  covered  with 
straw  thatch  and  lar-c  parasols  or  awnint^s.  This  is  tlic 
<;atherin<4  place  of  the  faithful.  Thc>-  come  from  every 
furthest  corner  of  the  city  to  the  sacred  river  to  c^rect  the  sun 
when  it  rises—brown,  half-naked  f^i,aires,  with  lii^ht  clothm-, 
often  only  a  loincloth,  of  the  <,^■ludiest  colours.  The  whole 
bank  of  the  river  teems  with  men. 

An  elderly  Urahmin  comes  down  to  a  jetty  and  squats  on 
his  heels.      I  lis  heatl  is  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a  tutt 
on  the  crown.      He  dips  his  head  in   the   river,   scoops  some 
water  up  and  rinses  his  mouth  with  it.      lie  calls  on  Ganges, 
daughter  uf  Vishnu,  and  prays  her  to  take  away  his  sins,  the 
impurity  of  his  birth,  and  to  protect  him  throughout  his  life. 
Then    after   repcatiiiL;  the  twenty-four  names  of  \  ishnu,  he 
stands  up  and  calls  out  the  sacred  syllable  "Om."  which  in- 
cludes Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.     Lastlyhe  invokes  the  earth, 
air,  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  pours  water  over  his  head. 
'The  rim  of  the  rising  sun  is  seen  above  the  jungle  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges.      Its  api)carance  is  saluted  by  all 
life    thousands    of  pious  pilgrims,  who    sprinkle    water    with 
their  hands  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  wading  out  into  the 
long    shallow    margin  of  the    river.     The    old    Brahmin    has 
snu7itted  down  aga'in  and  jjcrforms  the  most  incomprehensible 
iiKnemcnts  with  his  hands  and  fingers.     He  holds  them  m 
different  positions,  puts  them  up  to  the  top  of  his  head,  his 
eyes,  forehead,  nose,  and  breast,  to  indicate  the   loS  different 
manifestations  of  Vishnu.      If  he  forgets  a  single  one  of  these 
gestures,  all  his  worship  is  in  vain.    The  same  ceremony  has  to 
be  repeated  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  in  the  intervals 
the  devout  Brahmin  has  other  religious  duties  to  perform  m 
the  temples. 

Here  an  old  man  lies  stretched  out  on  a  bed  of  rags.  He 
is  so  thin  that  his  skin  hangs  loosely  over  his  ribs,  and  though 
his  body  is  brown,  his  bcaril  is  snow-white.  He  has  come  to 
Benares  to  die  beside  the  holy  Ganges,  which  llows  from  the 
foot  of  \'i-hnu.  There  stands  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  but 
a  leper,  ealm  awa\-  with  sores.  He  has  L..irio  t.<  j-.enaie:.  tu 
seek  healing  in  the  waters  of  life.  Here,  again,  is  a  young 
woman,  wlm  trips    gracefully  down    the  stone  steps   bearing 
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a  water  jiij,^  on  her  hcatl.  Slic  uatlcs  into  the  river  until 
tlio  water  cor.ies  up  to  her  waist  ;  then  she  drinks  t'rcjni 
her  hand,  sprinkles  water  towards  the  sun,  pours  water 
over  her  hair,  fills  her  piteher,  and  goes  slowly  up  again, 
while  the  holy  (Ganges  water  drips  from  the  ret!  wrap  w  hich  is 
wound  round  her  body.  And  all  the  other  thousands  who 
greet  the  sun  with  oblation  of  water  from  the  saered  river  are 
convineeil  that  he  who  make>  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares  and 
dies  within  the  cit>-  walls  obtains  forgiveness  for  all  his  sins. 

Like  the  Hudtlhists,  the  Hindus  believe  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  A  Hindu's  soul  must  pa>s  through  more  than 
eight  million  animal  forms,  and  for  all  the  sins  he  has  com- 
mittetl  in  the  earlier  forms  of  his  existence,  he  must  suffer  in 
the  later.  Therefore  he  makes  offerings  to  the  gods  that  he 
may  soon  be  released  from  this  eternal  wantiering  and  attain 
the  heaven  of  the  faithful.  In  the  endless  chain  of  existence 
this  short  morning  hour  of  prayer  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
is  but  a  second  comi)ared  to  eteriu't)-. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  arc 
past,  let  us  again  take  a  boat  and  drift  down  slowly  past 
the  stone  steps  and  jetties  of  Benares.  Noiseless,  muddy,  antl 
grey  the  sacred  river  streams  along  its  bed.  What  (luantities 
of  reeking  impurities  there  are  in  this  water  of  salvaticju  ! 
Whole  bundles  of  crushed  and  evil-smelling  marigolds,  refuse, 
rags  and  bits,  bubbles  an  ',  scum,  float  on  it's  surface. 

Down  a  steep  lane  a  funeral  i)rocession  approaches  the  bank 
at  a  quick  pace.  The  strains  of  anything  but  melodious 
music  tlisturb  the  (juiet  of  the  evem'ng,  and  the  noise  of  drums 
is  echoeil  from  the  walls  of  the  pagodas.  The  corpse  is  Ixjrne 
on  a  bier  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  and  men  of  the  caste  of 
body-burnors  arrange  it  on  the  pyre,  a  jmIc  of  wood  stacked 
tip  by  the  waterside.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  dry  shavings, 
and  the  wood  pile  crackles.  Thick  clouds  of  smoke  rise  up 
and  the  smel!  of  burned  flesh  is  borne  on  the  breeze. 

The  body-burners  have  been  sjjaring  of  fuel,  however,  and 
when  the  heap  of  wood  has  burned  down  to  ashes,  the  half- 
consumed  and  blackened  corpse  still  remains  among  the 
embers,  and  is  then  thrown  out  into  the  river. 


Till:  Liciir  ok  .\si.\ 

In  the  sixth  century  before  ("hri^l,  an  .\r)-an  tribe  named 
Sakya   dwelt    in    Kapilavastu,    ijo   miles    north    of    Benares. 
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■\hv  Wuv  (.f  tlic  country  h;ul  a  son,   Siildharta,  -iftcd  with 
siipcrnatm-al    powers   both    of   body   and   mind.       \\  hen    the 
prince  had    rc:ached   his  ci-htccnth    year  he   was   allowed  to 
choose  hi-^  l)ride.  and  his  choice  fell  on  the  beautiful  \  a-^odara; 
but  in  order  to  obtain  In  r  hand  he  had  to  vanciuish   ni  open 
contest  those  of  his  ])copIe  who  were  most  proficient  m  manly 
exercises       I'irst  came   the   bowm<:n,  who  shot  at    a  copper 
drum.       Siddharta    had     the    mark    moved    to    double    the 
distance,  but  the  bow  that  was  <4iven  him  broke.     Another 
was  sent  for  from  the  temple— of  unpolished  steel,  so  stiff  that 
no  one  could  l>end  it  to  <j,c\.  the  loop  of  the  strmi;  mto  the 
LM-oove.     To   Siddharta,  however,  this  was   child's  play,  and 
his  arrow  not  only  i)ierced  the  drum,  but  afterwards  coi^inucd 
its  flii^dit  over  the  plain.  . 

The  second  trial  was  with  the  sword.  With  a  suv^Me 
stroke  each  of  the  other  competitors  cut  throu-h  the  trunk 
of  a  fine  tree,  but  with  li;^ditnini;  rapidity  Siddharta's  blade 
cut  clean  throu-h  two  trunks  standing,'  side  by  side,  ^^^hc 
trees  remained  unmoved,  the  other  competitors  were  jubilant 
and  scoffed  at  the  prince's  blunt  sword,  but  a  li-ht  pufi  ol 
wind  rustled  throut^h  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  both  fell  to  the 

•fround.  ,  ,   ,  ... 

The  last  trial  was  to  subdue  a  wild  hcjrse  which  no  one 
could  ride.  Under  Siddharta's  powerfu'  hand  it  became 
<rentlc  and  obedient  as  a  lamb. 

Then  the  prince  led  his  bride  to  the  splendid  palace  ot 
Kapilavastu.  The  kin-  feared  that  the  wickedness,  poverty,  and 
misfortune  which  prevailed  in  the  world  without  mi-ht  trouble 
the  prince's  mind,  and  he  therefore  had  a  hii;h  wall  built  round 
the  palace,  and  -uards  posted  at  the  -ates.  The  prince  was 
never  to  pass  out  thioui^h  them. 

For  some  time  the  prince  lived  happily  m  his  paradise, 
but  one  dav  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  the  condition 
of  men  out' in  the  world.  The  kin-  -ave  him  permission  to 
Irave  the  iialace  -rounds,  but  issued  orders  that  the 
town  should  be  decorated  as  for  a  festival  and  that  all  the 
poor,  crip])led,  an.l  sick  people  should  be  kept  out  of  s.-ht. 
The  i>rincc  drove  throu-h  the  streets  in  his  carria-c  drawn 
bv  bulls  There  he  saw  an  old  man,  worn  and  bent,  \\  ho 
held  out  his  withere.l  han<l.  cryin-,  "  Give  me_  an  alms 
|.,  ...J. ..■.,■.•.-  ,.r  \hc  next  dav  I  shall  die,"  The  prmcc  asked 
whether'this"hideous  "creature,  s,,  unlike  all  the  others  he  had 
seen,  was  reallv  a  man,  and  his  attendant  replied  that  all 
men    must   -row   old,  feeble,  and   miserable  like  the  one   m 
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tVoiU  of  them.       rruublcd  and  tlioir^htful  Siddhart.i  rcturiiLHl 

h'>inc.  ,       ,  .  1 

After  some  time  he  lx--t;ed  lii-^  fatlicr  to  let  him  sec  the 
town  ill  its  cvervdav  state.  Di^^^uiscd  as  a  merchant,  anil 
accompanied  bv  the  same  attendant  who  was  with  htm  on  tlic 
first  occasion,  he  went  thn^r^h  the  streets  on  foot.  Kvcry- 
whcre  he  saw  prosperity  and  industry,  but  sudilenly  he  heard 
a  whiniii-  crv  beside  him  :  '•  I  am  sufferin;^,  help  me  home 
before  I  die."'  Siddharta  st<;pped  and  fcnind  a  pla^uic-stnnken 
man,  unable  to  stir,  his  body  covered  with  blotches.  He 
asked  his  attendant  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  told  that 
the  man  was  ill. 

"("an  illness  afflict  all  men  ?" 

"  Ves,  Sire,  ii  comes  sncakin;^  like  a  ti<;er  throui^h  the 
thicket,  \ve  know  not  when  or  wherefore,  but  all  may  be 
stricken  tlown  by  it." 

"Can  this  unfortunate  m.in  live  lon;^^  in  ^uch  misery,  and 

what  is  the  end  ?  " 

"  Death." 

"  What  is  death  ^  " 

"  Look  !  here  comes  a  funeral.  The  man  who  lies  on  the 
bamboo  bier  lias  ceased  to  live.  Those  who  follow  him  are 
his  mouriiiii;^^  relations  See  how  he  is  now  laid  on  a  pyre, 
down  there'  on  the  bank,  and  how  he  is  burnt  ;  soon  all 
that  is  left  of  him  uill  Ix'  a  httle  heap  of  ashes." 

"  Must  all  men  die  ?" 

"  Ves,  Sire." 

"MyscKalso?" 

"  Ves." 

More  sorrowful  than  ever  he  returned  home,  and  in  his 
soul  a  IcMv^ini,^  ripened  to  save  mankind  from  suffering',  care, 
aiul  death.''  i  Ic  heard  a  voice,  "  Choose  between  a  royal  crown 
and  the  be,L;;^'ar's  staff,  between  worldly  power  and  the  lonely 
desolate  paths  which  lead  to  the  redemption  of  mankind." 

His  resolution  was  soon  taken.  In  the  ni^i;ht  he  stole 
[gently  to  \'asodara's  couch,  and  looked  his  last  on  his  youn;^ 
wife  'sleepin;^  on  a  bccl  of  roses,  with  her  new  -  born  son 
in  her  arms.  Then  he  left  lx:hind  all  he  loved,  bade  his 
<;room  satUllc  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  copper  gates,  now 
"watched  b>-  a  treble  guard.  A  magic  wind  passed  over  the 
watchmen'  and  they  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  while  the  massive 
gates  opened  noiselessly  of  themselves. 

When  he  was  far  away  from  Kapilavastu,  he  sent  his 
.servant  back  with  the  horse  and  its  royal  trappings,  changed 
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clothes  with  a  tattered  l)C;-ar,  aiul  went  ..n  almie.  ./I'^'J  l^^' 
met  the  (Kli..us  tempter,  the  p.mvr  .,t   evil,  who  oiteied   hiin 
dominion  over    the    tour    -reat   continents  if  lie  would    only 
abandon   his  purposr.      II.,'  overcame   the   tempter    and  con- 
tinued his  i.,urney  until  he  came  to  another  km-dom,  where 
he  settled  in  a  cave  and  attempted  to  convnice  the   Brahmins 
that    Hrahma   couhl    not    be   a   -od,    since   he   liad  created  a 
wretched  world.     The  Hrahmins,  however,  received  him  with 
suspicion,  so  he  retired  to  a  lonely  country  where,  with  five 
disciples,   he  devoted   himself  to   deep   meditation    and    self- 
mortification.  , 
In  time  he  came  to  sec  that  it  was  no  use  to  torture  and 
enfeeble  the  b..d>-,  wliich  is   after  all  the  abode  of  the  soul, 
and  accordin-ly  be-an  to  take  fo.nl  a-ain.      1  hen  his  discip  es 
aband.^ned  him,  for  at  that  time  sclf-mortification  was  rc-arded 
as  the  only   path   to   salvation.     Siddharta  was   then  alone 
and  under  the  sacred  fi-trcc  still  shown  in   India  he  gamed 
wisdom  and  cnli-htenment,  and  became  lUiddha. 

Then  he  eamc  to  Benares,  and  won  back  his  hrst 
disciples;  and  his  society,  the  brotherhood  of  the  yellow 
mendicant  monks,  spread  ever  more  and  more  In  the  rainy 
season,  from  June  to  Octolier,  he  tau-ht  m  Benares,  and  m 
the  fine  weather  he  wandered  from  village  to  village.  lo 

abstain  from  all  evil,  to  aaiuirc  virtue,  to  purify  the  heart 
—that  is  the  religion  of  Buddha";  so  he  preached.  At 
the  age  of  cightv  years  he  died  in  4S0  H.C.  •  ,.r     •  ^ 

Buddha  was'a  rel"ormer  who  wished  to  instil  new  life  into 
the  relidous  faith  of  the  Hindus.  Many  of  the  leading 
brothcrs'^of  his  order  were  Ikahmins.  He  rejected  the  \  cdic 
books  self-mortification,  and  differences  of  caste,  preached 
philan'thropv,  and  taught  that  the  way  to  Nirvana  the 
paradise  of  peace  and  perfection,  is  open  to  all.  He  left  no 
writiiv's  behind,  but  his  doctrines  were  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  his  disciples,  who  long  after  wrote  them  c  own 
The  five  chief  precepts  are,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  thou  shalt  not 
steal,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  he,  and 
thou' shalt  not  drink  strong  drinks."  ,       ,         ,        ■  r 

To-day,  2500  years  after  his  death,  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha  has  spread  over  immense  regions  of  eastern  Asia 
-over  Japan,  China.  Korea,  Mongolia,   I  ibet,  hurther   India, 
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liorth.  t-'f  th-C  ("asnian  Sea. 
Iniuiinerablerrrthehnages  of  Buddha  to  be  found  in  the 
temples  of  eastern  Asia,  and  he  himsell  has  been  called  the 
"  Li-'ht  of  .\>i:i." 
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After  wc  leave  Hcii.iiv^  llic  r,ii!\say  turn-  s.uith-r.istwards 
t(,  tiu-  wide  dcllii  coiimrv  where  the  dan-es  and  the  Hrahina- 
nutra  meet,  and  where  Caleulta,  the  capital  ..f  India, 
stands  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river.  1  he  t«.un  it-elt_  is 
n.it  and  monotonous,  but  it  is  lar-c  and  wealthy  and  .ontains 
more  than  a  million  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  \er>  damj) 
and  hot,  the  temperature  even  in  winter  beini,'  about  1)5  ui 
the  shade.  Accordin-ly  in  the  summer  the  \'ieeroy  and  hi- 
.rovernment  move  up  to  Simla  in  the  cool  of  the  lulls. 
"^  From  Calcutta  we  travel  by  train  ri-ht  across  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  Indian  reiiinsula,  t..a  more  beautitul  and 
more  pleasant  citv— indeed  one  of  the  most  Ix^uititul  cities  ot 
the  world.  Bombay  is  the  -ate  to  India,  for  lieiv  the  traveller 
ends  his  vova-e  fnnn  Kurope  throu-h  the  Sue/.  C  anal  and 
bc'dns  liis  railway  journey  to  his  destination.  It  is  a  -;reat 
and  wealthy  commercial  town,  having'  about  .Stw.cxx.)  inhabit- 
ants, and  innumerable  vessels  lie  Uxulin-  c^r  unloailing  m  the 

.splendid  harbour. 

Here  we  find  the  last  remnant  of  a  people  formerly  ijreat 
and  powerful.  .\l)out  six  <jr  seven  hundred  years  Ixrfore  the 
birth  of  Christ  lived  a  man  named  Zoroaster.  He  fouiuled  a 
reli^non  which  spread  over  all  Tersi.i  and  the  neiL^hboiirin-,^ 
lands,  and  under  its  auspices  Xer.xes  led  his  immense  armies 
a'S-iin'st  (ireecc.  When  the  martial  missionaries  of  Islam 
overwhelmed  Persia  in  650  A.D.  many  thousands  of  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster  tied  to  Indi.i,  and  a  remnant  of  this 
people  still  live  in  Bombay  and  are  called  Parsces. 

They  are  clever  and  prosperous  merchants,  many  of  them 
bein<r  multi-millionaires,  and  they  own  Bombay  ami  control 
its  tnidc.  Their  faith  involves  a  bound'ess  reverence  for  fire, 
earth,  and  water.  As  the  earth  would  Ix,-  polluted  if  C(jrpscs 
were  buried  in  it,  and  as  fire  would  l>e  dishonoured  by  burning' 
b<xlies,  they  deposit  their  ilead  within  low  round  towers,  called 
the  Towers  of  Silence.  There  are  five  of  these  towers  in 
Bombay.  Thcv  all  stand  tot^ether  on  a  hi:-;h  hill.  risin<,'  from 
a  peninsula  wh'ich  runs  out  into  the  sea.  The  body  is  laicl 
naked  within  the  walls  of  the  tower.  In  the  trees  around 
lar<;e  vultures  perch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  nothin^^^  but  the 
ei-f^i^*^.,  ;.-  i^Tf  rvf  tt-"^  cf^rt^^o      T'tider  the  cvorcsses  and  the 

'    \t  t'lc  i'ri.at  Durbar  lul.l  at  Delhi  ..n  Dcccn.Kr  12.  ion.  Kin-  (■^'-"■p-  }'• 
ann,.uncL-(l  tliat  the-  capital  of  Imlia  would  U;  tranbfcrrcd  iroin  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 
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fiiif  r..li;i-c  tixcs  ill  the  paiK  i-iiiul  tlu-  Tnuvrs  ,A  Sihiicc  the 
fainilv    "t"    llH-    ilccca-^c.l    may    abaii.l..u    thcin>cI\L-    t-'    liicir 
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III  In.lia  V.'-  fiii'l  a  tl<>ra  nearly  allied  to  tliat  which 
flourishes  in  tropical  Africa,  a  soil  uluch  freely  attonls 
iiuurishincnt  to  hc^th  wiKl  aiul  cultivatc.1  plants,  an  irri.,;at.(jn 
cither  supplir,!  directly  by  the  monsoon  rams  or  artificially 
conducted  from  the  rivers.  It  is  true  that  wc  travel  for  Ion- 
distances,  especially  in  north-western  India,  throu-h  true 
desert  tracts,  but  other  districts  produce  vej^etation  so  dense 
and  luxuriant  that  the  air  is  filled  with  recking,  chukin.^r 
vapour  as  in  a  lur^e  hotliouse.  _ 

First  there  are  bananas,  the  cucumlxr-,hai)e(l  iruit^  which 
are  the  food  of  millions  of  human  bein-s.  l-r-.m  India  and 
the  Sunda  Islands  this  beneficent  tree  has  spread  to  Atrica 
and  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Its  floury-white  flesh,  juicy  and  saccharine,  fra-rant  and  wcU- 
flavoured,  is  an  excellent  article  of  food.  The  lar-e  leaves^ 
of  the  banana  are  useful  for  various  purposes— sunshades,  root 

thatch,  etc.  .    •    ^      i 

Wlien  the  hot  season  comes,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  ilrcani  in 
the  shadow  of  the  inan^o-tree  !  The  tree  is  about  sixty  tect 
hi'di  and  the  shadow  beneath  its  bluish--rey  leathery  leaves  is 
close'  and  dense.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  -olden  yellow  and 
juicy  rich  in  su-ar  and  citric  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  taste.  f(.r  it  is  very  peculiar  ;  but  it  is  certainly  delicious. 

iM-om  their  home  in  China  and  Cochin  China  the  orange  and 
its  smaller  brother,  the  mandarin,  have  spread  over  India  and 
far  around.  Amon-st  the  many  other  fruits  which  abound  in 
India  arc  -rapes,  melons,  apples  and  pears,  walnuts  and  fi-s. 
lM<rs  arc  -reen  before  they  ripen,  and  then  they  turn  yellow. 
The  fi--tree  is  distributeil  over  the  wIkjIc  world  wherever  the 
heat  is" sufficient.  It  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  Under  a  kind  of  fi--tree  Buddha  aajuircd 
wisdom  in  the  paths  of  reli-ion,  and  therefore  the  tree  is 
called  /•7,-...-  rrli-iosa.  Nymphua  sfMiris,  the  lotus  flower 
which,  like  the  water-lilv,  floats  on  water,  is  another  plant  ot 
-rcat  rcn.r...n  amon-  Buddhists.  The  k.tus  is  an  emblem  of 
their  reli-ion.  as  the  Cross  is  of  Christianity. 

In    India  a  lar-e   quantity  of  rice  is  cultivated.      In  the 
north-eastern  an-lc  of  the  Indian  trian-le,  Ben-al  and  Assam, 
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in  Hurma,  on  tlic  jK:niiiMila  i>f  I'urtlicr  liuli.i  (llic  Malay 
l'cin"i\su!a  ,  a-^  well  as  in  thi-  1  )cccaii,  tl>c  sf)iit!uTn  I'xtrcmity  of 
the  trian;4k',  rice  cnllivation  is  extensively  ilcvcloped.  Wheat 
is  '^rov.  n  in  the  north-west,  am!  cotton  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  conntry.  The  cotton  bush  has  Iar;^e  yellow  tlouers,  and 
when  the  fruit,  which  is  as  lar.^e  as  a  walnut,  opens,  the  inside 
shows  a  (juantity  of  seeds  closely  coveretl  with  soft  woolly  hairs. 
The  fruit  cap-^ules  are  plucked  off  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
fibre  is  removed  from  the  seeds  b)-  a  machine,  and  is  cleaned 
and  packed  in  bales  which  are  pressed  toc;ethcr  and  coiifuieil 
by  iron  bands,  and  then  the  article  is  ready  for  shipping  to 
the  maiuifacturin;^'  towns,  of  which  Manchester  is  tlie  most 
important.  In  Iiuli.i  and  Arabia  the  cotton  bush  has  been 
cultivated  for  more  than  2000  years,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
intrcjduced  it  into  (ireecc.  Now  there  are  plantations  ail 
over  the  world,  but  nowhere  has  the  cultivation  reached  such 
perfection  as  in  the  L'iiite<l  States  of  America. 

Crops  which  during  recent  tlecades  have  shown  enormous 
development  are  those  knijwn  as  india  -  rubl)er  and  <4Utta - 
percha,  so  much  Ix-Mu;^  demanded  i)y  the  bic)-cle  and  motor 
industries.  In  the  year  1S30,  230  tons  of  rubber  were  im- 
porteil  into  Kurope  ;  in  iS(/),  315,500  tons.  The  demand 
became  so  ^reat  that  a  reckless  and  barbarous  exploitation 
took  place  of  the  trees,  the  inspissated  and  tlried  sap  of  which 
is  rublx-'r,  this  tou:_;h  resisting'  and  clastic  ^uun  which  renders 
such  valuable  services  to  man.  In  Horr.'jo  ten  trees  were 
felled  for  every  kilo;^rammc  of  ^utta-percha.  Now  more 
l)rudent  and  sensible  methods  have  been  introduced.  In 
Ceylon.  Java,  and  the  Malay  I'eninsula  there  are  lar^c 
plantations  which  make  their  owners  rich  men  In  India  the 
Brazilian  tree  (//t"'fa)  is  the  most  productive  of  all  the  rubl)er- 
yieldin;^  varieties.  A  cross  cut  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  the  milky  juice  runs  out  and  is  collected  into 
receptacles.  Then  it  is  boiled,  stirred,  compressed,  and 
spread  on  tinned  plates,  rolled  up  and  sent  in  balls  into  the 
market.  At  present  Ikazil  supplies  two-thirds  of  all  the 
rubljer  used. 

Then  we  have  all  the  various  spices — cinnamc)n,  which  is 
the  bark  on  the  twii^s  of  the  cinnamon-tree  ;  pepper,  carried 
into  Kuro[)c  by  Alexander  ;  gin;4er,  and  cardamcnns.  There 
is  scsamum,    frcjm    the   seeds    of  which    a   fine    edible    oW   is 
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sin^    and    a    curse,    and    which    is 
extensively  cultivated  in    India,    is   the   poppy.     When   the 
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,Hitcr  skill  of  tho  fruil  c.ii.MiK'  i>  -lit  \v'tli  ^  ^^ll'k^  a  luilisy 
juice  oo/cs  out  which  turns  brown  and  cua-ulalrs  in  the  air, 
,111(1  is  lallr.l  opium.     '1  In-  opium  whicli  Kuropc  rcinnrcs  for 
mnhcinal  purpose's  comrsf-cm    Maccloiiia  an.l   A  .ia   Minor. 
Hut  tlic  opium  vM-own  in  I'cr-ia  and  India  i^ocs  iii()stly  t<»  (  hma, 
into  which  couiitrv  it  was  intiixhiccd   by  the  Tatars  at  tlic 
end  of  tlic  M-v(Mitccnth  ccntur\-.      The  (  hiiu'sc  smoke  opium  in 
spcciallv-ma.lo  i.ip<'s.      A  sm.d;    pra  of  opium   is  pressed  into 
tlu'  l)owl   of   the    pipe   an.l   hcM    over   the  (lame  ot   a  lamp. 
The  smoke  is  inhaled  in  a  couple  of  deej)  breaths,      .\nother 
pellet   is  tr(-ate<l   in   the   same  way.      S..on  th<-  opium-sm.-ker 
falls  into  a  trance  full  of  dreams  and  IxMutiful   visi.ms.      lie 
for'^ets   himself,    his  cares  and  his  surronndiiv^s.  and  enjoys 
perfect  bliss.      He  then  sleeps  soundly,  but  when  he  awakes 
the  reality  seems  more  .^'loomy  and  dreary  than  ever,  and  he 
suffers  from  excruciatin-  hea.lache.      All   he  cares  for  is  the 
opium  pipe.      Men    who   fall   a   victim    to   this  vice  are  lost  ; 
thcv  can  only  be  cured  when  confined  in  homes.      In  I'ersia 
opium  is  usuallv  smoked  in  secret   dens,  for  there  the  habit  is 
considered    sha'meful,    but    in    China    Ijoth    men    and   women 

.smoke  op(  nl\'.  .  ... 

The  su^'ar-cane  is  also  i^n-own  over  immense  \hU\-  m 
Iiulia  The  juice  contains  20  per  cent  of  su-ar.  in  -Sanscrit, 
the  old  lan^nia-e  of  India,  it  is  called  s,d-/i,ir.i.  1  he  Arabs, 
who  introduceil  it  to  the  Mediterranean  casts,  called  it 
suk/i.ir.  And  thus  it  is  called,  with  sli-ht  mo.lifications,  ui 
all  the  lanL,nm<;es  of  Kun.pe  and  many  of  th<.se  ot  .\sia 

We  must  also  not  ior-it  the  countless  jjalms  which  wave 
their  crowns  in  the  tepid  winds  of  the  monsoons.  'I  here  are 
the  date  p.alms,  the  coconut  palms,  the  sa-o  palm,  and  a 
multitude  of  others.  The  sa-o  palm,  from  the  pith  ot  which 
sa-o  'rraiiis  arc  prepared,  is  a  remarkable  plant.  It  flowers 
(MiV  once  and  then  dies.     This  occurs  at  an  a-e  of  twenty 

years  at  most. 

The  soil  of  India  supports  many  kinds  of  uselul  tree  — 
,andalw..od,  which  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  furniture;  ebony,  with  its  dark  wood;  the 
teak-tree,  which  -rows  to  a  hei-ht  ot  1,^0  teet,  and  tonus 
immense  forests  in  both  the  Indi.m  peninsulas  and  m  the 
Sunda  Islands.  It  is  hard  and  siron-,  like  oak,  and  nai  s  do 
not  rust  in  it.  It  is  therefore  used  in  shipbuildmi^s  and  also 
freiiuentlv  in  the  inside  of  modern  warships.  i  he  >ieepniL; 
and  refrJshmcnt  carria-cs  of  railway  trains  arc  usually  built 
of  teak. 
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Lastly,  there  is  the  bhte  ve;4et.ihle  siil)-,t.iii' i  cillctl  iruli^o, 
uliich  i-^  ol)t.iiiiei!  from  small  biishes  or  plants  h)-  a  simple 
process  (jf  tVrnieiitatioii.  It  is  iiiostl)'  ii->(  '1  to  (l_\e  clothiii;.;, 
and  lias  Ixrii  known  in  luiropc  since  the  Iiuiiaii  c.iinpai;^ii  uf 
AlexaniUr. 


\\  ll.li    1m.I;1  MAN  IS 

Tile  home  of  the  wild  elephant  is  the  forests  of  India, 
tin  Mala)-  Teninsula,  Ce\-lon,  Sumatra,  and  Horneo,  while 
another  specie^  is  found  in  Africa.  The)-  live  in  herds  of 
thirt}'  or  torty,  and  every  herd  forni'^  a  separate  community. 
I  he  leader  of  the  licrd  is  a  full-^'r(.\vn  bull  uitli  lari^e, 
stron:.^  tusks,  whom  all  the  others  obc)-  with  the  L;reatc  ♦ 
docilit)-.  When  tiiey  waiuler  throu^di  tlic  forest,  however,  or 
tl>-  before  dan^^^er,  the  females  j^o  in  front  and  set  tlic  pace, 
fir  they  alone  know  how  fast  their  youn^^  ones  can  travel. 
I  heir  -.enses  ot  smell  and  hearing  are  reiiiarkabl)-  acute  ; 
tliiy  are  of  a  ;4ood-tempered  and  peaceable  disposition,  and 
do  not  care  to  e\-po-.e  tliemselves  to  unnecessary  risks. 
'I  he\  are  therefjre  not  ver>-  daiiLjerous  to  man,  unles-,  when 
attacked  ;  but  man  is  their  worst  enemy. 

In  India  wild  elei)hants  are  cau;^ht  to  be  tamed  and 
employed  in  lat)<)ur.  They  are  captured  in  vari<;us  ways, 
but  usually  tame  elephants  are  used  to  decoy  the  wild  ones. 
l''\pert  elephant-c.itclicrs  hide  themselves  as  well  as  they  can 
un  the  backs  of  tame  animals  and  drive  them  into  a  herd  of 
their  wild  relations.  WIkii  a  full-j^rowii  male  has  been 
sep.irated  from  the  herd,  he  is  Ix'set  on  all  siiles  by  his 
pursuers  and  prev<Mited  from  sharing'  in  the  fli^dit  of  his 
companions.  They  do  him  no  injury,  but  only  try  to  tire 
him  out.  It  may  be  two  uT.cjle  days  Ix^fore  he  is  so  exhausted 
that,  C(jnie  what  may,  he  must  lie  down  to  sleep.  Then  tlic 
men  drop  down  from  the  tame  animals  and  wind  ropes  round 
his  hind  let^^s,  and  if  there  is  a  tree  at  hand  they  tic  him  to  it. 

In  Ceylon  there  arc  wonderfully  smart  and  expert 
elephant-catchers  who  hunt  their  t;amc  in  couples  without 
the  help  of  tame  decoys.  The>-  search  throu^'h  the  woods 
and  thickets  and  follow  a  spoor  when  the>-  come  across  it, 
bein^f  able  to  jud^'C  from  the  footprints  how  long  ago  the 
trail  was  tramped  out,  how  many  elephants  there  \vore,  and 
whcdicr  they  were  going  fast  or  slowly.  The  smallest  mark 
or  indication  on  the  way,  wiiich  a  stranger  would  not  notice, 
serves  as  a  guide  to  them.     When  they  have  found  the  trooj) 
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they  fdnow  it  silently  as  sliadous  ;  they  creep  aiul  crawl  and 
sneak  ali)n;_,f  the  woodland  paths  as  cautiously  as  leopards. 
I'iiey  iie\er  tread  on  a  twi.i;  which  inii,dit  crack,  the\-  never 
brush  a.-ain>t  a  leaf  which  niiL,dit  rustle.  Tiie  elephants,  for 
all  their  fine  scent  and  sharj)  hearin^^  have  no  suspicion  of 
their  proximity.  The  men  lie  in  wait  in  a  close  thicket 
where  the  elephants  can  onl)-  move  slowly,  throw  a  noose  of 
ox  hide  before  the  animal's  hind  Iv^,  and  draw  it  tii^ht  at  th.e 
ri;^dU  moment.  Then  the  elephant  finds  out  his  dan<,^er,  and, 
truinpetinL,'  wildly,  advances  to  attack,  but  the  men  scurry 
like  rats  throUL^h  the  brushwood  and  .strcnt;thcn  the  snares 
time  after  time  until  the  animal  is  fast. 

In  India  whole  herds  -.re  also  captured  at  once,  and  this  is 
the  most  wonderful  sij^ht  it  is  pcjssible  to  conceive.  A  place 
is  known  in  the  forest  where  a  herd  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
animals  has  made  its  home.  Natives  who  are  experienced  in 
elephant-catchin^r  ;irc  called  out,  and  all  the  tame  elephants 
l)rocur.djle  are  assembled  A  chain  of  sentinels  is  jjosteii 
round  the  herd,  makin;^  a  circle  of  several  miles.  The  men 
construct  a  fence  of  l)amboos  as  quickly  and  quietly  as 
pcjssible,  and  keep  to  their  posts  for  nearly  ten  days.  The 
elephants  ijecome  restk  and  try  to  break  throuL;h,  but 
wherever  they  turn  they  are  met  with  cries  and  shouts,  blank 
'^niiishots  and  wavini,^  torches.  They  retire  a^^-lin  to  the 
uiiddle  of  the  enclosure.  If  they  make  an  attempt  in  another 
direction,  they  are  met  in  the  same  way,  and  at  last,  sub- 
mittini^f  t(j  their  fate,  they  stand  in  the  middle  where  they  arc 
least  tlisturbed. 

Meanwhile  within  the  circle  a  very  stronc:^  enclosure  has 
been  ercctetl  of  jjoks,  trunks,  anti  sticks  12  feet  hi^irh,  with 
a  diameter  uf  iTo  feet  at  nv;st.  The  entrance,  which  is 
12  icet  broad,  can  be  closed  in  a  moment  by  a  hu.i^c 
fallin.L,^  wicket  or  -ate.  Now  it  stands  open,  and  from  the 
two  sitlcposts  run  out  two  loiv^  palisades  of  stakes,  formint,^ 
an  open  passa-e  to  the  entrance.  The  two  fences  divcrt^e 
out u  arils  and  are  nearest  to  each  other  at  the  entrance. 

When  all  is  reatly  the  threat  rinL,^  of  beaters  closes  up 
round  the  herd,  and  scares  and  chases  them  with  shouts  and 
noise  towi'.rds  the  opening;  between  the  palini^s.  Fresh  parties 
of  beaters  rush  up,  antl  when  the  elei)hants'can  find  no  other 
way  tree  thc\-  dash  in  beiween  the  fences  and  into  the  pen. 
wliereupon  the  entrance  is  closed  wuli  the  heavy  -^ate.  They 
are  cau:-;ht  as  in  a  traj).  They  may,  indeed,  Leather  up  their 
stren-th   and  try  to   break  throu-i'i  the    fence  of  poles,   but 
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it    is  too   stoutly  Iniilt  und   the  beaters  outside   scire  them 

''^The  imi)risoned  animals  are  left  in  peace  for  forty-ci-ht 
h.,urs    and  when  thev  have  become  cjuiet   the  most  difficult 
and    dan-^-rous    part    of    the   exploit   bc-^ins.      Mounted   oil 
ucU-traiired  tame  cleph.mts,  the  most  expert  and  experienced 
elephant-catchLTs  enter   the   enclosure.     They   are   active   as 
cats  (uiick  in  their  movements,  bold,  courageous,  and  watch- 
ful. '   Ropes  are  huiv^  round  the  tame  elephants  so  that  their 
riders  ma\-  have  somethin-;  to  hold  on  by  in  case  they  are 
attacked  ami  have  to  lower  themselves  down  the   flanks  of 
their  animals.     These  know  by  the  si<,nis  <,nven  to  them   by 
the  riders  what  thev  have  to  do,  and  the  rider  holds  m  his 
hand  a  small  iron  spike  which  he  presses  against  the  elephant's 
neck  to  make  him  move  forwards,  backwards,  to  ri^dn  or  left. 
A  rider  approaches  a  selected  victim.      If  he  turns  to  attack, 
another  tame  elephant  comes  up  and  gives  him  a  thrust  with 
his  tusks.     Choosing  his  time,  the  rider  throws  a  noose  round 
the  head  of  the  wild  animal.     The  tame  one  heli)s  with  his 
trunk  to  place  the  noose  right.     The  other  end  is  made  fast 
round  the  tiunk  of  a  tree.     When  the  animal  is  thus  secured 
the    rider    slips    down    to    the    ground    anil    throws    another 
noose  round  his  hind  legs,  and  the  end  of  this  rope  is  also 
fastened   to  a   tree.     Thus   he   is   rendered   harmless,  and  he 
struggles  and  tugs  in  vain  to  get  loose.     Meanwhile  the  other 
tame'elephants  with  their  riders  help  to  catch  and  fetter  their 
wild  relations. 

Then  the  captives,  well  and  securely  bound,  are  led  one 
after  another  out  of  the  enclosure  and  are  fastened  to  trees 
in  the  forest.  Here  they  have  for  a  long  time  to  accustom 
themselves  to  man  and  the  society  of  tame  elephants,  and 
when  thev  have  lost  all  fear,  spntefulness,  and  wildness  they 
are  led  into  the  villages  to  be  regularly  broken  in  and  trained 
U)  work  in  the  service  of  their  capturers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  tame  elephants  at  work,  or  bathing  in 
the  rivers  with  their  drivers  (I'late  X\'.).  They  carry  timber, 
they  carrv  goods  along  the  high-roads,  they  arc  useful  in  many 
ways  where  '/reat  strength  is  needed.  The  Maharajas  of  India 
alwavs  keep  a  well-filled  elephant  stable,  but  employ  the 
animals  mostly  for  tiger-hunting  and  riding.  The  elephant  is 
to  them  a  show  animal  which  is  never  absent  on  occasions  of 
ceremony.  Old  well-trained  animals  which  carry  ihciaselves 
with  royal  dignity  fetch,  therefore,  a  very  high  price. 
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The  C'onuA 

The  cobra    or    sncctaclc<l  snake,  is  the  most   poisonous 

1  o  in       <Hi       It    s  very  -eneral  in  all  parts  of  India,  m 

l':;^;hcr  I   ;        in  !^:thcr,/china,  in  the  Sunda  T.lands,  ami 

•cv    n       Its  colour  is  sometimes  yellowish,  shad.,-;  into  blue. 

om'    mcs  Im.wn,  and  dirty  white  on  the  und^^r  ■  de.      It  is 

Z't  fivr    cct    \nvr.     When  it  is  irritated  it  raises    up   the 

pa     .  f  ts  Locfy  like  a  swan's  neck,  spreads  out  the  e,,ht 

cm        pairs  of  ribs  at  the  sides,  so  i\va  a  hat  or  shield- 

.c    lo'od  is  formed  below  the  head.     The  .est  o   the  body 

iscl.rled  round,  and  gives  the  creature  ^^"^"1?"  inflict    i 
II      -o-    tlm    iinner    uart    of     ts    body    ready    to    inilict    its 

:;•::'",;,  buc  ":'i'!rii:ih.ni„.  spc«,.  o,,  .1,0  bad.  or  us  hooc 

•uc  vellow  markiiv^s  like  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

The    obra  lives  in  old  walls  or  heaps  of  stone  and  t.mlx^r, 
under  roots,  or  in  dead  trunks  in  the  forest,  in  fact  anywhere 
re    he    can    find   a   sheltered    hole.      He   does    not    a^o  d 
uunan    dwellin^^s,    and    he    may    often    be    seen,  heavy    and 
n  Ti<^lJ  s,  rolled  up  before  his  hole.     But  as  soon  as  a  man 
cache     he  -.didc-s  cp.ickly  and   noiselessly  into  his   hole 
alnl  if  attacked  defends  himself  with  a  weapon  which  is  as 
daii'^crous  as  a  revolver.  4.  ^.,  i 

Tie   is   a  day  snake,  but    avoids   sunshine   and  heat  and 
,,,efers    to   seek    his    food    after    sunset.       IIcjh""l^    mc.re 
ruperly  be  described  as  a  snake  of  the  twih^^ht.      He  glides 
nder  the  close  brushwood  of  the  jungle  in  pursuit  of    izards 
d  frogs,  birds,  eggs,  and  rats  or  other  small  animab.  tha 
come  in  his  wav.     On  his  roamings  he  also  climbs  up  trees 
and    creeping   'plants,   and   swims   across    large    streams.       It 
u.d.t  be  thmight  that  a  vessel  anchored  off  the  coast  would 
be  "safe   from  cobras,  but  cases   have  been    known  of   these 
snakes   swimming  out,   crawling  up  the  anchor  chains,  and 

creepinu  on  board.  .  ,. 

The  female  lays  a  score  of  long  eggs  as  large  as  a  pigeon  s, 
but  with  a  soft  shell.  The  male  and  female  are  believed  to 
entertain  a  great  affection  for  each  other,  for  it  has  been 
noticed  th.it  when  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  other  is  shortly 
seen  at  the  same  spot. ^  _  _     ,   _^^  ,_^,^   ^^ 

Ihc  Hindus  regard  the  cnbia  as  a  goa,  a. a;  .i.<-  r_.=-..::  •.■• 
kill  him.  Manv  caimot  l)ring  themselves  to  do  so.  It  a 
cobra  c(MUes  into  a  hut,  the  owner  sets  out  milk  for  him  and 
protects   him    in    every  way.  and  when  the  reptile   becomes 
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practically  tame  and  fiiKis  that  lie  is  left  undisturbed,  he  docs 
his  host  no  harm.  Hut  if  the  snake  kills  any  one  in  the  hut, 
he  is  caui^ht,  carried  to  a  distance,  and  let  loose.  If  he  bites 
a  man  aiid  then  is  killed,  the  bitten  man  mu>t  also  die.  If  he 
meets  with  an  unfriendly  reception  in  a  hut,  he  brings  ruin  to 
the  inmates  ;  but  if  he  is  hospitably  entertained,  he  brink's 
^food  fortune  and  prosi)erity.  If  a  seri)cnt-charmer  kills  a 
cobra,  he  loses  for  ever  his  power  over  snakes.  It  is  natural 
that  a  creature  which  is  treated  with  such  reverence  must 
multiply  excessively.  About  twenty  thousand  men  are  killed 
annually  in  Intlia  liy  snakes. 

The  cobra's  poison  is  secreted  in  glands,  and  is  forced  out 
throuf^h  the  poison  teeth  when  these  pierce  throuf^h  the  skin 
of  a  man  or  animal.  Its  effect  is  virulent  when  it  enters  the 
blood.  If  the  bite  pierces  a  large  artery,  death  follows  surely 
and  rapidly.  Otherwise  the  victim  does  not  die  for  several 
1 1  hours,  and  may  be  saved  by  suitable  remedies  applied   im- 

mediately. A  d(jg  when  bitten  begins  to  bark  and  howl, 
vomits,  and  jumps  about  in  the  greatest  uneasiness  and 
despair.  In  a  short  time  he  becomes  weak  and  helpless  and 
dies.  If  the  same  cobra  bites  several  victims  one  after  the 
other  within  a  couple  of  hours,  the  first  dies,  the  second 
becomes  violently  ill,  while  the  third  is  less  affected.  This  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  poison 
glands  become  gradually  exhausted  ;  but  they  soon  collect 
again. 

When  a  man  is  bitten,  his  body  becomes  deadly  cold,  and 
every  sign  of  life  disappears.  His  breathing  and  pulse  cannot 
be  perceived  at  all.  lie  loses  consciousness  and  feeling  and 
cannot  even  swallow.  Witli  judicious  treatment  the  small 
spark  of  life  still  left  may  be  preservetl.  I'cir  about  ten  days, 
however,  the  invalid  remains  very  feeble,  and  then  a  slow 
improvement  sets  in.  liut  as  a  rule  th'  man  dies,  for  in  the 
Indian  jungle  help  is  seldom  at  hand,  and  the  end  soon  comes. 
If  the  victim  lies  for  Uvo  whole  daj-s  as  though  dead,  and  yet 
iloes  not  actually  die,  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  body  is  throw- 
ing off  the  effect  of  the  poison. 

There  are  main-  extraordinary  men  in  India.  In  Benares 
especially,  but  also  in  any  other  town,  the  shrivelled  self- 
torturers  called  "fakirs"  may  be  seen  in  the  streets.  They 
are  stark  naked  save  for  a  small  loin-cloth.  They  are  miser- 
able and  thin  as  skeletons,  ami  their  wliole  UmIici  .uc  Min.ai\,d 
with  ashes.  They  sit  motionless  at  tlie  street  corners  of 
Benares,  always  in  the  same  posture.      One  sits  cross-iegged 
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•11-  ,     ^tr -trhf-a  111)      Tin-  to  hold  \our  arin-^  strai-lU 

,      u.nb.      Hi.t  this  ,P.n  always  sits  thus.      1  hs  arms  .cc.n 

t;    U-a  nc  fixed  in  this  unnatural  i,o.ition.      As  he  never  use-- 

u-m  they  wither  away  in  time.     Compared  with    h>s   la-^ 

c^       ley    mi^ht    belon-    to   a    child.       Another   purposcU 

cxtln^Iishes   the  li,dU   of  his  eyes  by  starm^  day  after  day 

strai'dit  at  the  sun  with  wide-open  eyes.      ,  ,        ,  ^ 

\m  ,n^  the  curio^ities  cf  India  are  also  the  snake-el^rme  s. 
ThJre  arc\everal  varieties  of  them,  and  .t  seems  <hit,cult  to 
di  tivn  sh  exactly  between  then..      Son.e  appear  to  be  them- 
sc  ves^afraid  of  the  snakes  they  exhib.t,  w.ile  others  handle 
hem  with  a  remarkable  contempt  of  da.v^er.      Some  pull  o  t 
c  "nakes  poison  fa.v.^s  so  that    they  may  always  l,c  safe, 
i,e  c.thersSeavc  them  in,  and  then  everytiun,  '^V^-^^l^ 
the   charmer's  skill    and    dexterity  and    the   .pnckness   with 
w^'ich  he  avoids  the  bite  of  the  snake.       t  frecpiently  hapi.en. 
that  the  charmer  is  bitten  and  killed  by  lus  ^^^;^:^^^-^^^.^^^ 
It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  believed,    hat  the  snake 
cha  iner  can  entice  snakes  out  of  their  holes  by  the  sootluK^ 
?oncs  of  his  flute  and  make  them  dance  to  his  p.pmt;       1  he 
Indn  '  i    a  much  simpler  affair.     When  the  captured  snake 
re    -s  up  a.ul  sways  the  upper  part  of  his  body  to  and  fro.  the 
charm?      olds  out  some  Iwd  object,  perhaps  a    rai^men    of 
brick      The  snake  bites,  but  hurts  himself,  and  after  a  while 
.Mves  up  bitin.4.     Tlien  the  charmer  can  put  l^*!;  1^;^"'\'" /"'  * 
of   the  snake's  head   without    being  bitten.     But   when    the 
snake  is  irritated  he  still  assumes  the  same  attitude  of  defence 
swayin,;  to  and  fro,  and  thus  he  seems  to  be  dancing  to  the 

sound  of  the  ilute.  .  1       u„  tiio 

There  arc,  however,   some  daring  charmers  who,  by  the 
strains  of  their  instrument  and  the  movements  of  their  hands, 
seem  to  exercise  a  certain  power  o\;er  the  cobra.     They  seem 
to   throw  the  snake   into  a  short  famt  or  stupor,  a  kind  ot 
hvpnotic  sleep.     The  charmer  takes  his  place  in  a  courtyard 
and  the  spectators  gather  round  him  at  a  sa  c  distance.     I  le  has 
his  cobra  in  a  rouiKl.  flat  basket.     The  basket  he  places  on  tlu. 
ground  and  raises  the  cover.     Then  he  rouses  and  provokes 
The  snake  to  make  it  lift  up  the  upper  par    of  its  body  and 
expand  its  hood  with  the  spectacles.      All  the  time  he  play^ 
his  llute  with  one  hand.     With  the  other  he  maKCs  wtaw. 
mesmeric  passes.     The   snake  gradually  becomes  quie    and 
calm,  and  the  charmer  cm  press  his  lii-s  against  the  scales  ot 
its  forehead.     Then  the  charmer  throws  it  on  one  side  with  a 
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siuidLM!   inovomeiit,  for  the  snake  may  have  wakeil  up  a^Mi'n 
aiul  1)C  just  on  tlie  i)<)int  of  hitin<;. 

All  (lepeiuls  on  the  charmer's  quickness  and  h\<.  know- 
Icd^'c  of  the  snake's  disposition.  The  si  lightest  movement  of 
its ''muscles  and  the  expression  of  its  eyes  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  snake's  intentions  to  the  charmer.  It  is  said  that 
an  expert  charmer  can  play  with  a  freshly  cauj^dit  snake  as 
easily  as  with  an  old  one.  Tlie  art  consists  in  lullintr  the 
snake  to  sleep  and  i)erceivini;  when  the  dangerous  moment  is 
coming'.  Durin^:  the  whole  exhibition  the  monotonous  s(}ucak 
of  thc'^flute  never  ceases.  Courai^e  and  presence  of  mind  are 
necessary  for  such  a  dan<;erous  f^ame. 

Kuropeans  who  have  seen  these  snake-men  catcli  cobras 
say  that  their  skilfulness  and  lK)ldncss  arc  remarkable.  They 
seize  the  snake  with  bare  hands  as  it  glides  through  the  grass. 
This  is  a  trick  of  legerdemain  in  which  everything  depends 
on  the  dexterity  of  the  fingers  and  a  quickness  greater  than 
that  of  the  snake  itself,  the  snake-catcher  seizes  the  tail 
with  his  left  ham!  and  passes  the  right  with  lightning  rapidity 
along  the  txnly  up  to  the  head,  which  he  grips  with  the  thumb 
and  lorefinger  so  that  the  snake  is  held  as  in  a  vice.  I'rob- 
ably  the  trick  consists  in  dejjriving  the  snake  of  support  to 
its  body  with  the  left  hand  and  producing  undulations  which 
annul  those  of  the  reptile  itself. 

When  charmers  go  out  to  catch  snakes  the\'  are  always  in 
parties  of  two  or  three.  .Some  of  them  take  with  them 
antidotes  to  snake  bites.  If  a  man  is  bitten,  a  bandage  is 
wound  tightly  above  the  wound  and  the  poison  is  sucked  out. 
Then  a  small  black  stone,  as  large  as  an  almontl,  is  laid  on 
the  wound.  This  absorbs  blood  and  some  at  least  of  the 
poison.  Adhering  fast  to  the  wound,  it  does  not  fall  off  until 
it  has  finished  its  work.  That  so  many  men  die  of  snake 
bites  is,  of  course,  because  assistance  comes  too  late. 

When  the  charmer  begins  to  play  with  a  cobra  he  fixes 
his  c\-es  on  it  and  never  removes  them  for  a  second.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  cobra,  which  keeps  its  eyes  constantly  on 
the  charmer.  It  is  like  a  duel  in  which  one  of  the  combatants 
is  liable  to  Ix:  killed  if  he  does  not  jiarry  at  the  right  moment. 
Still  more  watchful  is  a  cobra  when  he  fights  with  a  mon- 
goose. The  mongoose  is  a  small  beast  of  prey  of  the 
Vivcrrid.e  family.  It  is  barely  as  large  as  a  cat,  has  a  long 
bo(l\-  and  short  legs,  and  i>  the  de.nliv  ciicmy  of  the  cobra. 
There  is  a  splendid  story  in  Mr.  Kiplitig's  //^^/i,--/*'  Book  of  how 
a  pet  mongoose — "  Rikki-tikki-tavi  "—killed  two  large  cobras. 
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FROM    INDIA   TO   CHINA   (190.S) 

The  Indian  Ocean 

On  October  14,  1908,  wc  leave  Bombay  in  the  steamer 
/J<7//;,'  which  is  bound  for  Shanghai  with  passengers  and 
can,^o.  The  Dc//ii  is  a  fine  steamer,  495  feet  long,  and  of 
8000  tons  burden  ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  fleet  of  the  rcninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company(usually  known  as  the 
r.  &  O.;,  which  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  the  mails  to  India  and  Australia.  We  cast  off 
from  the  quay,  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  are  slowly 
drawing  out  between  the  ends  of  the  harbour  breakwaters ; 
then  the  steamer  glides  more  quickly  over  the  bay  between 
innumerable  vessels  under  different  flags,  and  Bombay  lies 
behind  us  with  its  large  houses,  its  churches,  towers,  and 
chimneys,  and  its  dense  forest  of  ships'  masts. 

Soon  the  city  has  disappeared  and  we  are  out  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  weather  is  fine  ;  there  is  no  sea  on,  only 
the  fainte-'  swell  ;  sailing  boats  lie  motionless  waiting  for  a 
wind,  aiT  only  a  famt  breeze  renews  the  air  under  the 
awnings  of  the'  promenade  deck.  It  is  so  warm  and  sultry 
that  starched  shirts  and  collars  become  damp  and  limp  after 
a  couple  of  hours.  We  gradually  draw^  off  from  the  coast, 
but  still  the  mountain  chain  known  as  the  Western  Ghats, 
which  extends  to  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  is  visible. 

Next  morning  we  leave  Goa  behind,  and  at  noon  have  the 
Laccadive  group  of  islands  to  starboard.  The  coast  of  India 
is  still  in  sight— a  belt  of  sand,  over  which  the  surf  rolls  in 
from  the  sea,  surmounted  by  a  fringe  of  coco-palms.  On  the 
morning  of  October  17  we  pass  the  southernuiost  point  of 

'  Tliis  is  tlic  vessel  which  was  wrcc!:-.!  on  tlie  cast  of  Morocco,  ncnr  Cape 
Spartt.1,  on  IVrenilK-T  13,  1911,  havinj;  the  Duke  am.  Duchess  of  Fife  (I'rincess 
Royal)  on  lioanl. 
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India,  Cape  Coinorin.  Here  our  course  is  chani;e<l  to  south- 
cast,  and  about  tnitlday  the  coast  ot  Ccyloii  can  be  distm;^uishcd 
on  the  hori/Dii.  From  a  Ioiil;  distance  we  can  see  the  white 
band  of  breakers  dashin^j  a^'ainst  tl)e  beach,  and  as  we 
ai)i)roacli  closer  a  forest  of  steamer  fuiniels,  sails,  and  in.ists, 
and  beyond  them  a  long  row  of  Asiatic  and  Kuropean  build- 
ini^s.  That  is  Co!f)mb<),  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  and  a  ver\' 
important  port  for  all  vessels  whicli  ply  I)ctween  ICurope  antl 
the  I'"ar  ICa-t.  (jentl)'  the  A////  enters  the  pa'^sa^e  between 
the  harbour  moles,  aiul  is  at  once  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of 
rowiiv^  boats  from  the  slujrc.  Sinhalese  and  Ilinilus  swarm 
up  the  i,Mn:4ways,  and  throw  themselves  with  much  jabberitiL,' 
on  the  traveller's  possessions.  They  are  scantily  clothed 
with  only  a  shirt  or  a  white  sash  round  the  loins  and  a  cloth 
or  a  comb  an  the  head. 

We  yo  on  shore  and  find  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  town 
a  curious  jumble  of  copjxir-brown  coloured  jx^ople,  carriages, 
tramways,  and  small,  two-wheeled  "rickshas"  which  are 
pulled  by  lialf-nakcd  men.  The  huts  of  the  natives  and  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Euro^xians  nestle  among  groves  of  the 
slender  coco-palm. 

The  ne.xt  day  the  steamer  Moltiavia  (also  beh^nging  to 
the  P.  &  O.j  arrived  from  England,  and  was  moored  close  to 
the  Delhi  in  ortlcr  to  transfer  to  her  passengers  and  goods  for 
the  Far  East,  after  which  the  Moldavia  was  to  continue  her 
voyage  for  two  weeks  more  to  Australia.  When  all  is 
ready  the  Delhi  swings  out  to  sea  again,  the  band  of  the 
Moldavia  ])!aying  a  march  and  her  crew  and  passengers 
cheering.  In  the  evening  we  double  the  southern  point  of 
Ceylon,  turning  ilue  east — a  course  we  shall  hold  as  far  as  the 
northern  cape  of  Sumatra,  1000  miles  away. 


The  Suxd.v  Islands 

On  the  moining  of  October  21  all  field-glasses  are 
pointed  eastwards.  Two  small,  steep  islands  stand  up  out  of 
the  sea,  a  white  ring  of  surf  round  their  shores,  and  beyond 
them  several  other  islatids  come  into  sight,  their  woods  ever 
green  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  these  hot  regions.  Now 
islands  crop  up  on  all  sides,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  quite 

:i     cli  v: ::  l-'*w::iy^\-?.  I*--*     lil^-      :;\^u  til- ti  ^- -t      it-^     '_iiii      — _*_      itiiii      iri::i::L- 

over  Sumatra. 

Asia  is  the  largest  continent  of  the  world.  It  has  three 
other  divisions  of  the  world  as  its  neighbours,  EuroiK.*,  Africa, 
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and  .\u-.ti.ili.i,  .111(1  Asi.i  is  iii'm  'M  los  coiiiicctcil  with  tlicsc, 
fi)rinin;_;  uitli  thciii  tin-  land  dI"  the  ca-<trni  licinisphcre,  while 
Anicrica  t>clon;4s  to  the  western  hemisphere,  luirope  is  so 
closely  and  sojidl)-  connected  with  Asia  that  it  may  be  ^aid 
to  \yc  a  })cniii-.ul.i  of  it.  .\friea  is  joined  to  .Asia  by  an 
isthmus  7< )  miles  broad,  which  since  iSfx;  lias  been  cut 
throiiL;h  In-  the  .Snez  Canal.  On  the  otlu;r  liand.  Australia  is 
like  an  enormous  island,  and  lies  cjuite  by  itself;  the  f)nly 
coiuiectioM  belui'en  it  and  .Asia  consists  of  the  two  s(  rics  of 
lar-^e  islands  and  iimumer.ible  small  ones  which  rise  alx)ve  the 
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surface  of  the  inlerveninL;  sea.  The  western  chain  consists  of 
the  Sunda  Islands,  the  eastern  of  the  Philippines  and  New 
(iuinea.  Sumatra  is  the  first  islam!  of  the  immense  pontoon 
briii;4e  which  extends  south-eastwards  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. The  next  is  Java,  and  then  follows  a  row  of  mcdium- 
sizeil  islands  to  the  east. 

The  animal  and  vei^^etable  life  of  these  islands  is  very 
abundant.  In  their  woods  live  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
t.ipirs  ;  in  the  brushwood  lurk  ti;^ers  and  panthers  ;  and  in  the 
deoths  of  thi'ir  nrimcval  forests  dwell  monke\-s  of  various 
species.  The  larL,^est  is  the  oranL^-utan;^.  which  ^rows  to  a 
luM'i:;ht  of  fivj  feet,  is  very  stroiii;,  sava'j;e  and  dangerous,  and 
is  almost   always  seen  on  trees.     On  these  islands,  too,  grow 
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many  i-l.mt--  iin.l  trc  -  which  .irr  iiiv.ihi.ihlc  t^i  the  use  of 
mail' — su^rar-cMiu-,  lotTir  and  tea,  \Wc.  and  lohaccn,  spicc^, 
cocd-palms,  and  tlic  tn-c  the  hark  of  which  yields  the  remedy 
for  fever,  (luiuine.  'I'lii-  ninedy  is  n<eded  not  least  on  tlie 
Sunda  hlanils  themselves,  for  fivrr  is  -eneral  in  the  l()wd\in;4 
districts  round  the  roasts,  thou;^h  the  climate  4(X>J  or  5(_kx) 
feet  alK)ve  scadevel,  amoii;^  the  mountains  which  cnrcupy  the 
interior  of  the  islands,  is  <^(>(h\  and  healthy. 

The;  ecjuator  passes  tlirouidi  the  middle  of  Sumatra  and 
l^)rneo,  and  therefore  perpetual  summer  witli  very  moist 
heat  prevails  in  tlu-st-  islands.  'I'he  only  seasons  really  dis- 
tni^uishahle  are  the  rains'  and  dry  seasons,  ;ind  tlie  Sunda 
Islands  Constitute  one  of  the  raim'i-st  re;^fions  in  the  world. 
'Ihe  pe<.ple  are  Malays  and  are  heathen,  but  alon;^'  the  coasts 
Mohammedam"sm  has  ac(iuired  i^'reat  influence.  The  sav.y^c 
tribes  of  the  interior  have  a  blind  belief  in  spirits,  which 
animate  all  lifeless  objects,  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  share  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  livin;^'. 

Tlie  larger  Sunda  islands  are  four  :  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
and  Celebes.  Java,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ami  most  pro- 
ductive countries  in  tlie  world,  has  an  area  nearl>-  equal  to 
that  of  I'.n.L^land  without  Wales,  and  its  population  is  also 
nearly  the  same  )Ut    30  millions.      Sumatra,   which   the 

Drf/ii  has  just  let  >  starboard,  is  three  times  the  size  of 
Java,  but  has  on!\  one-seventh  of  its  population.  The 
curiously  shaped  island  of  Celebes,  a^Min,  is  about  half  the 
size  of  Sumatra,  while  Borneo  is  tlie  tiiird  lar^^cst  ishuul  on  the 
jrlobe  not  rankin;^  as  a  cr.ntinent,  i"  area  bein-^  about  300,ocx) 
square  miles.  The  Suntla  Islands  are  subject  to  Holland,  only 
the  north  eastern  i)art  of  Borneo  bcloiv^in^r  to  Kn^dand. 

In  the  strait  b(.>tween  Sumatra  and  Java  lies  a  very  small 
volcanic  island,  Krakatau,  which  in  the  summer  of  1SS3  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  violent  eruptions  that  have  taken 
place  in  historic  limes.  The  island  was  uninhabited,  and  was 
only  visited  occasionally  by  fishermen  from  Sumatra  ;  but  if  it 
had  been  inhabited,  not  a  soul  would  have  survived  to  relate 
what  took  place,  for  on  two  other  islands  which  lay  a  few  miles 
distant  the  inhabitants  were  killed  to  the  l.ist  man. 

The  outburst  proper  lx}<;an  on  Au;4ust  26,  and  the  firc- 
brcathinf:^  mountain  cast  out  sucli   quantities  of  ashes  that  a 

1_,.^,.     4-1 r,.„*.     iU.'-^l.    .,.^..     ^\^t^f..'l4-r*A      ^i,i     flif»    /-lor^L-      r\C    '»    l*f»ccr»l 
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which  happened  at  the  time  to  be  a  considerable  distance  off. 
It  lii^htened  and  thundered,  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  many 
boats  were   sunk  or  hurled  up  on   land.     The  next  day  the 
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i>l;m(l  tell  ill  and  was  sualloucd  up  !)>  ihc  Ma,  r)iil\-  a  few 
fra-'iniMit'^  of  it  Ixiii;^;  Idt.  'rinTLUpcMi  a  liu;.;e  wavr,  km  feet 
hi-'li,  pourc'I  Dvrr  tlic  luji^^hhouriii.;  coasts  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  washing'  aw.iy  towns  and  villa^^i-s,  woods  and  railway 
liiH-s,  and  when  it  retreated  the  country  was  swept  bare,  and 
corpses  of  men  and  animals  lay  all  around.  This  wave  was  so 
tremendous  that  it  was  propat^ated  as  far  as  tlie  coasts  of 
Africa  and  America,  and  it  ivas  thus  possible  to  calculate  the 
speed  with  which  it  had  traversed  the  oceans.  The  noise 
procUiccd  by  the  eruption  was  so  .^^reat  that  it  was  heard  even 
in  Ceylon  and  .\ustralia,  at  a  distance  of  2000  miles.  If  this 
outburst  ha<i  taken  place  in  Viemia,  it  would  have  been  heard 
all  over  luirope  and  a  considerable  distance  lx;yoiid  its  limits. 
Loose  aslies  ejectcc'  from  the  volcano  fell  over  the  earth, 
covering'  an  area  considerably  lar^'cr  than  P'rancc,  and  40,000 
persons  perished. 

I'KNANt^    AND    SiNGAI'ORE 

The  /)(•////  holils  her  course  for  I'enant;,  a  town  on  a  small 
island  close  to  the  coast  of  the  Mal.iy  I'eninsula.  At  Icn^^th 
land  is  si-hted  straii^ht  ahead,  and  the  letter-writers  make  haste 
to  ^'ct  tlieir  correspondence  ready.  We  ^didc  into  a  beautiful 
sound,  the  anchor  rattles  out,  and  wc  are  at  once  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  curious  boats  which  come  to  establish  com- 
munication between  the  vessel  and  the  town. 

The  main  street  of  I'enant^ — with  its  lar<,^e  buildin<:;s,  hotels, 
banks,  clubs,  and  commercial  houses— presents  much  the  same 
appearance  as  almost  always  meets  the  eye  in  the  port  towns 
on  the  south  coast  of  .\sia.  The  small  sini^le-seated  "  ricksha  " 
is  drawn  by  a  Chinaman  in  a  loose  blue  blouse,  barc-lcL;i;ed, 
and  with  a  pointed  straw  hat  on  his  head.  We  140  out  to  the 
botanical  ( iardcns,  aiul  find  them  really  wonderful.  There 
are  trees  ami  jjlanls  from  India,  the  Sunda  Islands,  and 
Australia,  all  labelle<l  with  their  I'"np;lish  and  scientific  narnes. 
IMonke\s  climb  actively  amon^^  the  trees,  and  sit  s\vin;^infT 
on  the  l)ou;4hs,  and  a  hij^h  waterfall  tumbles  down  a  cliff 
surrounded  by  dense  luxuriant  vei^etation. 

Darkness  talis  suddenly,  ;is  always  in  the  tro])ics,  and  is 
accompanied  by  pcltini;  rain.  In  a  few  moments  all  the  roads 
arc  liiK.er  ualeS.  i ';e  l.uii  p-vuifr.  uw.M:,  l-.^i  ::!  v::-..-j.---  i-in.  .•! 
IonL,f  streams  oi  water,  and  we  are  wet  through  lonij  before  we 
reach  the  pier  where  the  launch  is  waiting. 

.Soon    after  wc  get  on    board,  the  IJt'//ii   moves  out  into 
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the  iii^lU  down  tlic  Strait  of  M.iI.kci.  Siii-apoir  i->  <'iily 
thirty  hours'  voyaj^'c  ahc.id,  and  ihr.  stoaim-r  lollou--  clu-^cly 
the  coast  of  the  .Mala>'  I'liiiii^iila.  At  sunrise  on  OttoU-r 
24  \vc  arrive.  Sini;a{)ore  is  tlic  cliii-f  town  ot  tin  Mal.iy 
Peninsula,  which  is  subject  loCircat  Ikitain,  and  contain^  nearly 
a  ([uarter  ofa  million  inhabitants — I'".uro])ean->,  Malays,  Indians, 
but  mostly  Chinese.  .\11  steamers  to  and  from  the  l-'ar  I'.ast 
call  at  SiiiL^apore,  which  is  also  tlie  cliic-f  commercial  emixirium 
for  the  Sunda  Islands  and  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  Archiixlaijo. 
It  lies  one  de-^^ree  of  latitude  north  of  th-  e(]uator,  and  the 
consequence  is  tliat  there  is  a  difference  ol  onI\-  three  di'^'rees 
of  temperature  lx.'tween  winter  and  sumnn  r.  It  is  always 
warm,  and  rain  falls  almost  every  day. 

At  five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  the  Dt/fu'  steams  out 
ai^ain,  accompanied  by  a  swarm  of  li^lU  canoes  rowetl  by  naked 
copper-brown  Malay  boys.  These  boys  swim  like  fislus,  and 
they  come  out  to  the  steamers  to  dive  for  silver  coins  which 
the  passcuf^crs  throw  into  the  sea  for  them.  When  the  J)t'//it 
increases  her  pace,  they  drop  Ix-hind  and  paddle  back  to  the 
harljour  with  the  proceeds  of  their  divin-;  feats.  Ttie  sound 
•gradually  wiilens  out,  and  as  lon'j  as  twilii^lit  lasts  the  land  and 
islands  are  in  sij^ht.  Then  we  turn  off  north-eastwarils,  Icaviiv^ 
the  etiua'.or  I>ehind  us,  and  steer  out  over  the  Chinese  Sea  after 
having'  doubled  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland. 

L'r  Till-;  China  Ska 


In  two  days  wc  had  left  Cochin-China,  Sai^^  )n,  and  the 
j^rcat  delta  of  the  Mekon<f  behind  us,  and  when  on  Octolx.>r 
2/  we  came  into  contact  with  the  current  from  the  north-east 
which  sweeps  alon;^  the  coast  of  Annam,  the  temperature  fell 
several  de^^ecs  and  the  weather  became  fresher  and  more 
aj^recable.  The  n(jrth-east  monsoon  had  just  set  in,  and  the 
farther  we  sailed  northwards  the  harder  it  would  blow  in  our 
faces.  We  had  then  to  choose  between  two  routes — either  out 
to  sea  with  heavy  surge  and  boisterous  wind  ;  or  along  the  coast, 
where  the  current  would  similarly  hinder  us.  Whichever  way 
was  chosen  the  vessel  would  lose  a  couple  (jf  knots  in  her 
speed.     The  captain  chose  the  course  along  the  coast. 
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of  the  French  possessions,  Cambodia,  CcKhin-v^'hina,  Annain, 
and  Tonkin.  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tonkin,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Governor-General  of  all   French   Ind(j-China. 
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lO  {]](•  ^oiilh  Saigon  is  the  mnst  iniportant  town;  it  is 
situated  in  tiic  Mckoti;^,^  dclt.i,  winch  is  iucrc.isiiii;"  in  si/c  cvci'\- 
yi-.ir  !))•  the  adtiiliun  of  the  vast  (jiiaiitities  of  silt  carried  down 
by  the  L;reat  river,  Tlie  countr)-  abounds  in  wild  animals, 
elejjhants,  tiLjers,  rhinoceroses,  allij^ators,  poisinioiis  snakes, 
inonke)-s,  parrots,  and  iK'acocks.  In  area  the  I'rencli  posses- 
sions are  .dxnit  half  as  lari;e  a;_;ain  as  I'Vance  itself,  and  the 
po])iilatii)n  is  about  ::c)  nn'llions. 

.A  lar;4e  ])art  of  I'"uith(r  India  is  occu])ied  by  tlie  kiiv^dom 
of  Siani,  which  lies  between  the  lowercourses  of  the  Mekoni;  and 
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the  Salwin,  both  of  which  rise  in  eastern  Tibet.  Siam  is  about 
two-thir(.!s  the  size  of  l-"rench  hulo-Chiii.-'.  but  has  cjuly  9  million 
inliabitants  of  various  races — Siamese,  Chinese,  Malays,  and 
Laos.  Haiv^kok,  the  capita!  of  the  KiuL;  of  Siam,  contains  half 
a  million  inhabitants,  and  is  intersectetl  b\'  nuinercnis  canals, 
on  which  a  lart^e  jJDpcjrtion  of  the  people  live  in  floating 
houses.  Tb.ere  are  manj'  fine  and  famous  ])aL;odas,  or  temj^Ies, 
with  statues  of  lUuklhii.  Some  of  them  are  of  i;old.  In  Siam 
the  Hudiihist  relii^iou  lias  l)een  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupted. 
'Ihe  white  tlephant  is  considered  sacretl,  and  tlie  tlai^  of  Siam 
cxi'iiiiii-^  ii  \vi"iiio  cici>ricUir  vjii  Xi  rci,i  iK'ivi.  i  ric  r>uirncse  arc  oi 
Mo!i;4t)li;in  orii^in,  of  incilium,  sturdy  build,  with  a  \-cllo\vish- 
bruwu    coinplexiun,    hut    arc    nut    hi;.;hl\'    inUcd,      They    arc 
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aildictctl  to  s()IlL,^  imisic,  aiul  -aincs,  and  ainoiiL;  their  curiuus 
customs  is  tli.it  of  colouriii;^  the  tcctli  bhick. 

On  the  niorniiiL;  t.f  October  29  we  ^teani  i)ast  a  friiiLje  of 
islets,  the  beautiful  anil  charniin;4  entrance  to  Ilon;^  Koni;. 
The  north-east  monsoon  is  t)lo\vin^^  freshly,  ant!  the  salt 
foam  hisses  round  the  bow  of  the  Delhi  and  falls  on  the 
deck  in  fine  snra)-  hi^hted  by  the  >un.  There  is  little  sea, 
for  we  are  in  an  iil;  tlie  i^lanlls  which  check  and  subdue 
the  violence  of  the  waves.  At  noon  we  L;lide  in  lx.-tween 
a  small  liolm  and  the  island  into  the  excellent  and  roomy 
harbour  of  Honi^^  Kon'^,  well  shelteretl  on  all  sides  from 
wind  and  wa\es.  A  tlotilla  (^f  steam  launches  comes  out 
to  meet  us  as  we  i^lidc  slowly  amon;^  innumerable  vessels 
to  our  anchorai^e  and  buoys.  Here  tlutter  in  the  wiml 
the  tlat;s  of  all  commercial  nations;  tlie  Kn;;lisli,  Ciiinese, 
lapancse,  .American,  and  German  colours  fly  side  b\-  side. 
The  water  in  the  harbour  basin  is  so  sliallow  that  the  turn 
of  the  propeller  stirs  up  the  gre}ish-brown  mud  from  the 
bottom. 

Victoria  is  the  chief  town  of  Ilon;^  Kon;^',  and  contains 
nearly  the  half  of  the  population,  which  amounts  to  440,000 
souls,  m(jst  of  them  Cliincse. 

There  are  five  important  iioints  on  tlie  sea-route  to  the 
I'ar  Kast — Gibraltar,  Aden,  Colombo,  Sin;^apore,  and  Honij 
Kon;4 — and  all  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  Hni,dand. 

Hon;4  Kohl;  has  been  a  British  Crown  Colony  since  184J, 
and  it  is  now  an  extraordinarily  important  port.  Vessels 
with  an  acf^re;4atc  tonnai^e  of  nearly  20  millions  pass 
throuLjh  Hon;4  Kon<^  annually,  and  the  little  island  surpasses 
in  this  respect  even  London,  Hamburg',  and  New  V  jrk. 
Rei^ular  lines  of  steamers  connect  Honi;  Kon^f  with  countless 
ports  in  Asia,  America,  Europe,  and  Australia,  and  the  trade 
of  the  port  is  immense.  It  is  als(j  a  station  for  the  east 
Asiatic  squadron  of  the  Royal  Navy — with  fine  docks  and 
berihs,  a  coal  depot,  arsenal,  and  barracks. 

Ninety  miles  north-west  of  Hong  Kony  lies  the  second  city 
of  China'  Canton  (Plate  XVI.).  It  stands  near  the  mouths 
of  two  rivers  which  t^ivc  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  Canton  is  therefore  an  important  commercial  town,  sur- 
passed only  by  Shan;4hai.  The  famous  Chinese  silk  is  exported 
from  Canton  in  lari^cr  cjuantitics  than  from  any  other  tt)wn,  and 
the  industries  of  silk-weavmi;,porcelam,and  other  manufactures 
are  fiourishin;^.  Canton  is  one  of  the  thirty-seven  Chinese 
"treaty  ports" — that  is,  those  which  are  open  to  foreit,ni  com- 
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iinrcc.  It  lias  ()(y.),<.KK:>  inhabitants,  and  is  ihc  capital  of  the 
sdiithciiiinost  of  the  cit^htccn  provinces  of  Cliina  proiK-r  and 
the  residence  of  a  viceroy.  Its  streets  are  so  narrow  that  no 
wheeled  vehicle  can  pass  throiit^h  them.  .\  larLje  part  of  the 
inhahitatits  live  on  boats  moored  to  ])osts  on  the  river.  A 
railway  I  200  niiles  lon;^  connects  Canton  with  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  Peking'. 
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I'"kOM  Hoii;^'  Kon^  tlic  Ih'lhi  ploughs  licr  way  alont^  the 
Chinese  ccjast,  and  next  daj'  October  31  )  we  arc  rij^ht  out 
in  the  track  of  the  north-cast  monsoon.  The  sea  is  hi;_;li 
and  dead  ajgainst  us,  and  the  wiml  is  scj  stron;^  that  we  can 
hardly  go  up  on  tleck.  It  becomes  steadily  cooler  as  we 
advance  northwards. 

To  the  cast  we  have  now  the  large  island  of  Formosa,  which 
was  annexed  l)y  Japan  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  \\'ale>,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the 
China  Sea  antl  the  Eastern  Sea,  which  farther  north  passes 
into  the  Vell(  w  Sea.  The  coast  and  its  hills  are  sometimes 
seen  close  at  hand,  sometimes  far  off,  and  scjmetimcs  they 
dis,i[)pear  in  the  distance.  With  a  glass  we  can  distinguish 
the  lighthouses,  always  crecteil  on  small  islands  off  the 
mainlanil.  The  C'hinese  coast  is  dangerous,  being  full  of 
n  <'f<,  holms,  and  shallows. 

I  long  Kong  and  the  adjoining  seas  are  visited  from  the 
midille  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September  by  the  destructive 
whirlwinds  called  typhoons.  The  vortices,  spinning  round 
with  tremendous  rapitlity,  are  usually  formed  far  out  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  gradually  advance  towards  the  mainland. 
The\-  move  at  a  rate  of  nine  miles  an  liour,  and  therefore 
the  weather  stations  on  the  Philippines,  and  other  islands 
Iving   in    the   track   of  the   typhoons,  can   send  wariu'ngs  by 

'  Since  this  w.is  writtrn,  Thinn  lias  licrome  n  repuMic,  the  Fm]>«-r>ir  T'u  \1 
(burn  i  eliriinry  11,  l9</i  h.ivint;  abdicated  on  February  I  J.  1012,  in  mnsequeiuc 
'■;  TtiL  nik  Ce>>  '  ■!  .t  nM'Iaiiiiii  which  broke  oui  in  ihe  aiiiuriin  wi  |iiii.  lii-  siiii 
retains  the- titir  of  Man. hu  Iinperor,  hut  with  his  (h-ath  the  title  will  rease.  A 
I'rovisional  I'resident  of  the  Republic  was  elected,  and  the  llr^t  Cabinet  wa^  con- 
stituted on  March  ::o,  IQI-- 
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tclfL'rai)h  to  thr  C"hine-^c  coast.  Then  the  black  triant^le  is 
hoisteil  on  a  tall  mast  in  the  liarboiir  of  IIon;4  Koiit;,  for 
instance,  and  is  visible  for  a  loni;  distance.  Mvcr>'  one  knows 
what  it  means;  a  typhoon  is  on  the  wa\-.  The  Clunesc 
junks  make  in  towards  land,  where  they  find  sliclter  innlcr  the 
hiidi  coast,  and  all  other  vessels  strcn^nhcn  their  moorinj^s. 

\)n  X<jvrinber  2  wc  know  by  the  yelUnvish- brown 
colour  of  the  water  that  we  arc  off  the  mouth  of  the  Blue 
Kiver,  as  the  \'an;^^-ts^d<ian<^  is  called  by  Eun^peans.  A 
pilot  conu's  on  board  to  take  lis  throu^di  the  daiiL^erous, 
uncertain  f,u'rwa>-,  and  a  little  later  wc  have  flat  land  (mi  both 
sides  of  us,  and  arc  in  the  estuary  of  the  river. 

Shan-^hai  is  situated  on  a  small  affluent  which  runs  into 
the  \'an;4-tse-kian^  close  to  its  mouth,  and  lar^c  ocean 
steainLTs  caimot  i;o  up  to  the  town.  After  the  Dcllii  has 
dropped  its  anchor  wc  proceed  up  the  river  in  a  steam  tender. 
The  low  banks  soon  become  more  animated,  the  houses  stand 
clo-;er  to_,^ethcr,  factories  appear  amon|Tst  them,  and  Chinese 
vessels  lie  moored  on  both  sides,  includini^f  two  sorry  war- 
shii)s  of  wood,  relics  of  a  time  i;onc  by.  They  are  h\<^\\  in 
the  bow  and  stern,  and  from  the  mast  floats  the  blue  dra^fon 
on  its  yellow  field.'  At  lent^th  the  stately  "  bund  "  of  Shani^hai 
comes  into  si^dit  with  a  row  of  fine,  tall  houses.  This  is  not 
China,  but  a  bit  of  Europe,  the  white  town  in  the  yellow  land, 
the  threat  and  wealthy  Shani;hai  with  its  12,000  Europeans, 
beside  the  Chinese  town  inhabited  by  650,000  natives. 

Next  ilay,  Xovcinber  3,  occurred  two  noted  birthdays, 
those  of  the  l)owa;^er  Empress  of  China  and  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.  They  were  both  remarkable  for  their  powerful 
minds  ami  wisdom,  and  have  made  their  names  immortal 
in  the  extreme  ICast.  The  Consul-General  of  Japan  held  a 
reception,  and  the  (Governor  of  Shanji^hai  a  brilliant  dinner. 

We  saw  much  that  was  curious  and  interesting^,  and  our 
time  was  fully  (occupied  durin<^  our  short  stay  in  the  largest 
shipiiing  and  commercial  port  of  China.  From  the  Eurf^pcan 
'-irrots  with  electric  light  and  tramways,  churches,  clubs, 
merchants'  offices,  ancl  public  buildings,  tidal  docks  and 
wharves,  we  reach  in  a  few  minutes  the  Chinese  town,  jnire, 
unadulterated  Asia.  It  swarms  with  yellow  men  in  blue 
coats  and  black  vests  with  small  brass  buttons,  white 
sto(.-kin<;>,   black    shoes   with   thick,  flat  soles,  a  small   black 


'  Tlic  Ki'i'ul'lic  !i;is  aclo|ilcil  a  tii-w  tl.it;  r..nsi,uiii;  of  live  stripes — criins.>n, 
\i  U'W,  whitr,  Miir,  and  black— Ici  >lrnulc  the  tivc  principal  races  ciiiii|iriscil  in  the 
Cliincsc  pcopK',  .MuiiL;nl,  Chinese,  Manchu,  Mohanunedan,  and  Tibetan. 
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skiill-c;ip  with  a  rctl  button  on  the  head,  ami  a  Invj;  piijtail 
hchiiul.  There  dealers  sit  in  llu'ir  open  shops,  sinokin;^  '""k'. 
small  pipes  while  waitiiii;  for  customers.  The  tea-houses  are 
lull.  A  !ioi>e  and  tumult  I)eyotul  description,  a  constant 
s^oinL;  and  ccMnin^^,  a  continual  cxchanj^e  of  coin  and  ;_;<xh1s. 

'ihc  reli;4ion  of  the  Chinese  is  a  mixture  of  tiiffcrent 
doctrines  and  rules  of  wisdom.  China  has  had  more  wise 
men  than  any  other  olil  country  in  the  world.  l"'orcmost 
amon.^^  them  is  (  Oiifucius,  a  contemporary  of  Hudilha  antl 
Socrat<;s.  lie  wrote  a  lx)ok  of  three  hundred  (jdes,  and 
called  it  Purity  of  fliou^/it.  Twelve  ilisciplcs  -gathered  round 
him,  and  a  lar;4cr  circle  of  three  thousand.  "  Do  not  to 
otluT-^  what  j-ou  would  not  that  they  should  do  to  you"  was 
one  of  his  precepts.  When  Confucius  was  asked  how  he  had 
contrived  to  acquire  deep  knowledge  of  so  many  thini^s,  he 
replied,  "  15ccause  I  was  born  poor  and  had  to  learn."  He 
considered  wealth  a  misfortune  and  knowledije  power.  'I'he 
Chinese  reverence  his  memory,  and  rcyartl  him  not  as  a  ^ud 
but  ai  the  wisest  man  of  all  a^es. 

Alon^  with  Confucianism,  Taoism  exists  in  China.  The 
sublime  teachiuL;  of  the  fountler  has,  however,  been  corrupted 
and  dei^ratletl  to  ju^^^t^lery  and  sui)crstition.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era  Huddhism  was  introduced  into  China, 
and  now  is  spread  (ncr  almost  all  the  country.  There  is, 
however,  no  clearness  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
(  hinesc.  A  Taoist  ma\-  perform  his  devotions  in  the  morninsr 
in  a  HucUlhist  temple  and  in  the  evening  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  writiiv^js  of  Confucius.  Many  therefore  have  an  equal 
respect  for  all  three  s)-stcms. 

The  basis,  however,  of  Chinese  religious  thought  is 
ancestor  worship.  Whether  they  are  Confucians,  like  most 
of  the  mandarins,  or  Taoists  or  Buddhists,  like  the  common 
people.  Chinamen  always  cherish  the  same  reverence  for  the 
souls  of  their  foretathers.  An  altar  in  their  honour  is  raised  in 
even  the  simplest  house.  The  graves  may  not  be  disturlx;d, 
and  nothiu'^'  but  resjKict  is  cherished  for  the  memory  of  the 
departed.  In  ihc  seventeenth  century  the  Manchu  emperor, 
Kang  Hi,  ruled  China  for  sixty-one  years  with  a  power  and 
wisilom  which  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  any 
age.  His  grandson,  Kion  Lung,  inherited  all  h's  excellent 
()ualities,  and  when  he  had  ruled  China  for  nearly  sixty-o.ie 
years  he  alxiicated  simply  m  order  that,  out  of  respect  to  his 
ancestor,  the  years  of  his  reign  might  not  exceed  his  grand- 
father's. 
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OiK'  ron^rquciu-c  of  this  aiicf-tor  uorsliip  i-tlial  enormous 
.ircas  <,!  Chin.i  arc  i:<)vlt.-.1  witli  ^r.i\r^.  The  Mon-ol 
c-niiHrnr,  KuMai  Khan,  who  rci-ned  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  eentnrv,  roused  furious  opj.osition  l)y  orderui^' 
th.it  all  the  iMirial-^^rounds  should  be  broken  up  and  turned 
i,,t,,  fuMs.  At  the  present  time,  when  new  railways  are 
spreading  mile  after  mile  throu<;h  China,  the  sanctity  of  thc 
■  M-avevards  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  en-meers.  1  he 
rhine'se  will  not  disturl)  the  slumbers  of  their  forefathers,  and 
therefore  the  railway  has  often  to  pass  round  a  hallowed  place 
or  avoid  it  bv  means  of  a  brid-e.  The  Kmpcror  himself 
travels  to  Mukden  simi)ly  to  make  offerm-s  at  the  graves 
,,f  his  ancestors.  Kan-  Hi  and  Kien  I.un-  are  buried  m 
Muk.len,  and  their  dynasty,  the   Manchu,  still  rules  over  the 

countr\-.  .  . 

Till'  Chinese   feel   this  association  with   a  past    lite   more 
strnn-l\-    than    with    the    future,    and    the    worshii)    ot    then- 
ancestors  almost  takes  the  i)lacc  of  affection  for  thc.r  father- 
1  Liul      Thc\  certa.inlv  love  their  own  homes,  but  what  ^^ocs 
,.„  in  othcr'parts  of  the  country  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them      To  the  Cantonese  it  matters  not  whether  the  Russians 
take  Manchuria  or  the  Japanese  Korea,  provided  only  that 
Canton    is    left   in   peace.     Ancestor    worship    may    be    said, 
indee.l  to  be  the  true  rcli-ion  of  the  Chinese.     1-or  the  rest  they 
are  filled  with  an  unrcasonini^r  fear  of  spirits,  and  have  recourse 
to  manv  different  -ods  who,  they  believe,  can  contro.  tncse 
inilueiu'es  for  <;ood  and  evil.     They   are  very   superstitious. 
If  anv  one  falls  sick  of  fever  and  becomes  delirious,  his  rela- 
tions'lx:lieve  that  his  soul  has  -one  astray.     1  hey  carry  his 
clothes  round  th.c  spot  where  he  lost  consciousness  ui  order  to 
brin-  his  soul  into  the  ri-ht  track  a«,'ain  ;  and  at  ni-ht  they 
..o  uj)  to  the  roof  and  wave  a  lantern  to  guide  the  soul  home. 


il 


"The  MiDDi.K  Kincdom" 

The  first  thin-s  a  Chinese  schoolboy  is  tau-ht  arc  that 
the  skv  is  round,' the  earth  quadrangular,  and  that  Lhma  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  and  on  that  account  is 
called  the  "  M  iddle  Kingdom."  All  other  countries  lie  around 
. .,  .  ,         •,     , 1 . 

V    iiill.l  iinii   lire   U ->    va^^.^ir■..  _^ 

The  l-:mperi>r  is  called  the  "Son  of  Heaven,  and  holds 
the  sui.ivme  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  his  hands.  On 
his  accession  he  gives  an  arbitrary  name  to  his  rcign,  which 
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.iIm)  Ix'crdrn'^  his  own.  lie  chooses  hi><  successor  himself  tVoin 
iiinon;4  his  sons.  If  he  is  chiKUcss  he  chooses  one  ot  Ins 
lu.irest  rel.itions,  l)ut  tlien  he  .ulopls  his  future  successor  tli.it 
the  latter  nia\'  make  offerin^^s  to  the  souls  of  liimself  aiul  his 
ancestors.  The  yellow  robe  ami  the  five-clawed  (lra;4oii 
are  tlie  emhleins  of  the  imperial  liousc.  The  lunperor  is 
iniineasurahly  superior  to  his  people,  ami  the  mortals  who 
may  sjK-ak  to  him  are  easily  counteil.  A  tew  jcars  ai^o  the 
ICuropean  ambassadors  in  I'ekin;^  exacted  the  rii^ht  to  see  the 
Kin[)eror  every  New  Year's  Da\-.  This  they  did,  but  had  no 
talk  with  him. 

China  is  the  oldest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  ino^t  con- 
servative kinL;<l(jm  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  Nineveli  and 
Babylon  it  had  attained  to  a  hi^h  civilization,  and  has 
reinaiiu'd  the  same  throuj^h  4(XXD  years.  Of  Nineveh  and 
liabylon  onl>-  rubbish  heaps  are  left,  but  Clnn.i  still  shows  no 
si;4n  of  decay.  Western  .\>ia  is  like  a  vast  ;^ravey.ird  with 
innumerable  monuments  of  b\;4one  times.  There  deva^tatini; 
mii^rations  of  peoples  took  place,  ami  races  and  dynasties 
contended  and  succeeiled  one  another.  Hut  China  is  still  the 
same  as  ever.  The  is(jlated  po-^ilion  of  the  countr)- and  the 
objection  of  the  people  to  contact  witli  forei;4ncrs  have 
contributed  to  this.  The  reverence  for  the  old  state  of  thiiiL^s 
and  for  the  memory  of  their  forefathers  makes  a  new  generaticjn 
similar  to  the  lJrccedin_i^^ 

Durin;4  the  twent\--two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
three  imperial  families  ruled  in  Chin.i  in  succession.  Two 
ami  a  half  centuries  before  our  era  a  powerful  and  far-si^htetl 
emperor  built  the  Great  Wall,  the  nu'i^ditiest  ereclicMi  ever 
completed  by  human  hands  (Plate  .WTI.).  This  w.all  is 
1500  miles  loUL,',  50  feet  hi;-;h,  and  26  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
16  at  the  top.  Towers  stand  at  certain  intervals,  and  thi-rc 
are  ^.itcs  here  ami  there.  It  is  constructed  of  stone,  brick, 
and  earth.  It  is  in  parts  much  ruinetl,  especially  in  the  west, 
and  in  some  places  only  heaps  of  earth  are  left. 

Why  was  this  immense  wall  erected?  The  Chinese  are  a 
pi-aceful  people,  and  they  surroundeil  themselves  with  walls 
to  prevent  intrusion  from  outside.  In  China  there  arc  1553 
towns  enclosed  in  massive  stone  walls,  and  the  ;4rcat  empenjr 
in  the  third  century  li.C.  naturally  thoui^ht  of  buildini,'  a  wall 
in  the  same  way  aii  round  his  extensive  kinj^dom.  It  v.as 
principally  from  the  north  that  dair^er  threatened.  There 
lived  the  nomatis  of  Eastern  Turkestan  and  MtjiiLjolia,  sava;4e, 
brave,  and  warlike  horsemen.     To  them  the  Chinese  wall  was 
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ail  iiisiirmoiint.ihlc  ohstarlc.  Hut  precisely  on  tliat  arcoiiiit 
tiii^  u.ill  lias  also  affected  tin-  (lestin\-  of  l*",iir< 'pe,  f<.r  the  \viM 
inoiiiitcd  hordes,  fiiulin^  the  way  southwards  to  Cliina  Iiaiifd, 
advaiicetl  westwards  instead,  atid  in  the  fourth  cciitur\-,  in 
oonjuiiction    with    the     Alans,    overran     extensive    areas    of 

iMirope. 

Ihr  (ireat  Wall,  however,  could  not  protect  China  for 
ever.  In  the  year  12S0  tlie  country  was  concmered  h\'  Jeiv^^his 
Khan's  i^ranclson,  Kublai  Khan,  Marcc;  I't^Io's  friend  and 
patron.  lie,  too,  w.is  a  i;rcat  builder.  lie  constructed  the 
(irand  Canal  ^ec  map,  \).  I".;)  lx--tween  I'ekin;^  and  Ilan.;- 
chau,  iininedialely  to  the  south-west  of  Shaii'jhai.  His  idea 
was  that  the  rice;  harvest  of  the  southern  provinces  siiouUl  also 
iKMicfit  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  i'reviousl>-  the  rice 
had  been  freii^hted  on  junks  and  carried  alon^'  tlie  coast,  wliere 
it  w.i .  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Japanese  pirates.  Now  the 
junks  could  pass  safely  thM>u;^h  tlie  counfr)-  b\-  the  new  canal. 
The  imperial  ciiial  is  840  miles  lonj.^,  crosses  the  ^'ellow  and 
Bhie  rivers,  and  is  still  in  use.  It  is  a  memorial  of  the 
hundred  years'  rule  of  the  Mon^^^ols. 

In  l<'>\4.  Cin'na  was  con(]uered  by  the  Manclui  tl>-nasty, 
which  •-.till  rci;;ns.  ICxactly  a  hundred  years  earlier  the 
i'ortu^uese  had  seized  .Macaco,  not  far  from  Ilon^  Koni;.  Since 
then,  and  particularly  liurin^f  recent  decades,  Kuropcans  have 
encroached  on  Chinese  soil.  The  French  jKjssessions  on  the 
peninsula  o*"  !•"•■  hf  r  Inc'i.i  were  formerly  under  Chinese  pro- 
tection. The  Great  Powers  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
some  of  the  best  harbours  in  China.  On  two  occasions,  the 
latter  during  the  Hoxer  insurrection  in  1900,  I'ekincr  has  been 
entered  by  the  combined  troojjs  of  European  nations. 

The  "  Middle  Kin^'dom  "  is  China  proper,  but  tlie  "  Son 
of  Heaven"  also  rules  over  four  dependencies,  Eastern 
Turkestan,  Moncjolia,  Manchuria,  antl  Tibet.  The  area  of 
the  Chinese  ICmpire  alto<^cther  is  thirty-five  times  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  its  population  is  ten  times  as  immerous,  beinj^ 
al)out  433  millions  ;  indeed,  every  third  or  fourth  man  in  the 
world  is  a  Chinaman. 

Owin^  to  the  situation  of  the  country  the  climate  is  pood 
and  healthy.  The  differences  of  temperature  between  winter 
and  summer  arc  lame  ;  in  the  south  reifjns  almost  tropical 
heat  ;  in  the  north,  in  the  districts  round  Peking,  the  winter 
is  bitterly  cold.  The  .soil  is  exceedin;j;ly  fruitful.  Tea,  rice, 
millet,  maize,  oats,  barlc)',  beans,  peas,  vegetables,  and  many 
other  crops  arc  grown.     In  the  southern  provinces  the  fields 
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arc  fuil  of  ^ii-.ir-c.iiK-  and  cotton  hnshes.  The  ulioU-  fountry 
i.  inu  r-cctcd^by  lar-r  rivers,  uliich  serve  fur  irrij^ation  and  the 
transport  of  ^;oo(ls.  In  tlic  west  rise  lofty  mountains  forniin;.,' 
c.-ntinuations  of  the  TiUtaii  raiij^es.  KastuarcU  they  heconic 
lower.  The  <^'reater  part  of  Cliina  is  a  mountainous  eountry, 
but  U.wlands  extend  alon^;  the  coa^t.  Six  of  the  ei-^hteen 
I.r'.vinces  Ijonler  uu  the  coast,  wliich  abountls  in  excellent 
liarl)ours. 

The  "  Mi'ldli-  Kin:.;dom  "  is.  then,  a  foraniate  cc  ,untr>  ,  one 
rich!)-  endowed  b)-  nature  in  every  rt-^ixTt.  In  tiie  mountain^ 
lies  iiiexli.niNtibl"  wealth  -if  mineral-, and  Cdiina  possesNe-.  lari'.er 
coal-fields  than  any  other  land  in  theworM.  Its  tuturc  i-, 
therefore,  secured,  and  China's  development  ma\'  stJine  time 
surpass  that  of  America. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  country  which  has  deejily  indented 
co.ists  -ains  an  early  and  extensive  de^  fluent.  '1  hus 
(ireece   w.is   in   olti   times   the  home  of  leai  !  art  ;  ami 

tlui-    luirope   now  dominates  the  rest   of  the  U'  lor  a 

people    which   ilwells   within    such    coasts  comes    -  ;    and 

more  easily  than  others  into  conl.ict  with  its  neighbours,  and 
by  commerci.il  intercourse  can  avail  itself  of  their  resources 
and  inventions.  Hut  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
China  is  an  exception.  The  Chinese  have  never  maile  use  ot 
their  coast.  They  have,  on  the  contr.iry,  avoitletl  all  contact 
with  foreiL,Miers,  and  tluir  development  within  tli^-'ir^  own 
boundaries  has  therefore  been  cxceedini;ly  peculiar.  Their 
culture  is  different  from  anythin^^  else,  and  yet  it  is  most 
c>t''.n  ;ble  ami  refined. 

Two  thousand  \-ears  b<;forc  Christ  the  Chinese  hail  written 
characters.  Later'they  invented  the  hair  jiencil,  which  is  in 
use  to  this  da>'.  They  ^rind  down  a  jet-black  ink,  in  which 
they  dip  the  brush,  and  hold  it  vertically  when  tliey  write.  The 
manufacture  of  the  ink  is  their  secret,  and  the  "  Indian  ink" 
which  we  use  in  Europe  is  obtained  from  them.  A  hundred 
years  after  Christ  jjaper  was  made  in  China.  In  an  ancient 
town  at  Lop-nor,  where  wild  camels  now  roam,  I  lound  a 
collection  of  Chinese  letters  and  documents  on  pai)er  which 
had  remained  buried  in  the  desert  since  A.K.  265.  In  A.I). 
foo  the  Chinese  had  invented  the  art  of  printin;^,  which  in 
Europe  was  not  invented  until  850  years  later.     The  Chinese 

before  Christ,  and  ma('  ■  compasses,  and  they  knew  of  yun- 
p(jwder  lon;4  before  K.  •  peans.  Three  thousand  years  a^o 
the  Chinese  were  proficient  in  the  art  of  castin:^  bronze.      In 
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llic  iiitt  riiir  of  the  coimlr)-  .-ire  still  to  he  fmini!  most  hc.uitilul 
Dhji'cts  ill  hron/.L' — rouml  houis  mi  tcct  decorated  with  lidiis 
and  dr,i.;ons,  vases,  dislies,  cups,  and  J-1l;s,  all  ot  tl.trk,  heavy 
broii/.e  exeeuled  with  the  finest  and  most  artistic  detail.  'Die 
porcelain  nianutacture  attainetl  its  greatest  excellence  in  the 
time  of  Kan:4  Hi  --nd  Kien  Luiil;.  Then  were  made  vases, 
howls,  and  dishes  of  such  excceciin;^  perfection  that  neither 
the  ('iiii-.ese  themselves  nor  any  other  people  at  the  present 
time  can  produci^  their  match.  The  arrant;emcnl  of  colours 
and  the  ^^la/.e  excite  the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs. 
I'orcclain  artiile-  of  this  period  are  now  extremel)-  rare,  and 
fetch  enormous  prices.  In  japan  I  saw  a  small  ;4reer,  Chinese 
bowl  on  tiiree  feet,  with  a  co\er,  which  had  cost  eleven  hundred 
pounds.  Compared  to  the  Kan;4  Hi  vases,  the  finest  porcelain 
that  can  he  produced  nowaila_\-s  is  mere  rubbish. 

'I'he  Chinese  l.uv^uai^e  is  as  singular  as  everything  else  in 
the  great  kingdom.  Every  word  is  unchangeable.  W'liile 
we  s.iy  "go,  went,  gone,  will  go,  shoukl  go,  going,"  the 
Chinese  alwa>-s  say  simply  "go."  The  precise  meaning  is 
shown  !)>•  the  position  of  the  won!  in  a  sentence  or  h>-  th.e 
help  of  certain  auxiliary  wonls,  as,  for  example,  "  I  morning 
L^o,"  "  W'e  vesterdav  vo,"  where  the  future  or  p.ist  tense  is 
inilicated  b\'  the  words  "morning"  and  "  yesterda\-.  A 
single  word,  //,  for  iiistance,  may  have  a  number  of  different 
significations,  and  what  it  denotes  in  any  particular  case 
de[)ends  on  the  tone  and  jironunciation,  on  its  position  in 
the  sentence,  and  on  the  word  which  comes  before  or  after. 
The  language  is  d.ivided  into  many  ditTerent  tlialects,  of  which 
tlie  principal  is  the  mandarin  or  the  dialect  of  tlie  etlucateel. 
ICvery  word  has  it  ^  particular  written  sign,  and  the  Chinese 
language  accordingly  possesses  24,000  different  written 
char.iclers  ;  onl\-  one  m;;n  in  twenty  and  one  woman  in  a 
luuuhvil  can  re.nl  ami  wite  it. 

Chinese  literature  is  exceedingly  rich,  almost  incxl^austible. 
At  a  time  when  the  bronze  age  still  reigned  in  northern 
I'-urope,  the  Chinese  had  a  highly  cultivated  literature.  From 
the  fiftli  century  15.C.  tlown  to  our  own  day  it  has  run  an  un- 
interrupted course  through  centuries  and  ages.  \\  hen  the 
northern  vikings  were  executing  their  plundering  raids  by  sea 
and  seltini;  up  their  runic  stcMies,  a  geographical  hand-book 
was  j)ubii^!ied  in  China  called  a  "Description  of  all  the 
rro\i!ices'  ar.-'  -bundantiy  liiuslraleii  by  maps.  liiank.stx 
their  chronici  can  ftjllow  the  history  of  the  Chinese  for 

4lXX>  \-ears  b;  -^nd  the  most  remark. djle  featiu-e  of  these 
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annals  i>  that  they  arc  <h'-tin'_nn'-.hc(l  1)_\-  the  strictest  accurar)- 
ami  rrliahility.  All  kiiuU  ot"  siihircts  nvc  al'iudrd  t(j,  ixcn 
the  inn^l  insi;_;i)ificant  events.  Chinese  houks  are  '  er\-  cheap, 
and  e\.;ry  one  who  can  read  can  ])r()vidc  liimself  with  t]nit^' 
a  lar<.;c  librarw  Of  the  numbers  of  books  we  can  liavc  some 
conception  whcti  we  hear  that  the  Hmpcror  Kieii'^  Euiit^ 
had  a  library  >o  lari;c  that  the  cataloL^ue  of  his  b(K)k.s  filled 
122  volumes. 
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TiiF.  Hut:  Rivki; 

The  IViiie  River,  (jr  Van;^^-tse  kian^;,  the  Mekong;,  :\nd  the 
Salwin  all  rise  in  eastern  Tibet  and  tlow  cjuite  close  to  one 
anotlicr  southwards  throUL;h  deeply  excavated  parallel  valleys. 
lUit  while  the  fir-^t  two  cijntiiuu;  their  southerly  course  all  tin- 
wa\-  to  the  sea,  the  Blue  River  turns  (>(C  sliLrpl}-  eastwards  in 
ui'stern  China  and  di\ides  the  Middle  Kin|_;ilom  in  two. 

It  is  ((uly  luiropeans  who  sometimes  call  the  larL;est  river 
of  China  the  "  Hlue  '  River.  The  Chinese  themsehcs  call  it 
the  "  Great  "  River,  or  the  "  I.oiil;  "  Kiver,  or,  far  up  the  country 
to  the  west,  the  "  River  of  (iolclcn  Sand."  (Jul)-  three  rivcr^ 
in  the  world  are  lon;_:er,  namel)-,  the  Nile,  the  Mississij)pi,  and 
the  .\m.i/on.  The  Obi  anti  Yenisei  are  about  the  same 
lenL;lh,  ^Jix)  miles.  The  Hlue  River  discharges  ::44  limes  the 
Volume  of  water  of  the  Thames. 

In  one  respect  the  Blue  River  is  far  superior  to  all  the 
waterways  of  the  work!,  for  on  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  or, 
in  short,  in  the  area  of  its  draina^^c  basin,  live  not  less  than 


I  So    millions    of    luunan    bcii 
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population  of  the  world.  The  parts  of  China  propiT  situated 
on  the  Blue  River  are  called  the  River  l'ro\  inees.  The  vicero)- 
of  two  (jf  these,  namely  1  lupch  and  1  lunan,  has  more  subiects 
than  an\-  country  in  Europe,  e.sicept  Russia.  The  most 
westerly  province  of  China,  S/.e  chu.ui,  traversed  by  the  Blue 
River,  is  in  area  and  po])uiation  ecjual  to  r'nuice.  Euroi)C 
slirinks  up  to  nothini,^  before  such  comparisons. 

On  the  Blue  River  .stands  a  .scries  of  famous  old  towns. 
Chun;4kin<^  is  the  capital  of  Szc-chuan,  ami  thus  far  European 
steamers  ascend  the  river.  Hankow  is  the  largest  com- 
mercial town  in  the  interior  of   China.      Nanking,   near   the 
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Hankow  a  large  lake  lies  on  the  .southern  hank  of  the  l^luc 
River.     //«  means  lake  in  Chinese,  Ji:ifiif  is  a  capital  city,  /•«• 
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ci^iiifics  north,  and  >/<7/i  south.  PckiiiL;,  tlKTcfore,  means  the 
"northern  capital,"  and  Nankin^'  the  "southern  capital"; 
I  lujieh  si'/nifies  "  north  of  the  lake,"  and  Hunan  "  south  (jf  the 
lake." 

The  ])rf)vince  of  Hunan,  south  of  the  lalce,  is  (jiie  f  tlie 
most  noteworthy  in  all  China.  Its  people  are  a  vi_Ljorous 
and  independent  race,  and  make  the  iK-st  soldiers  in  China. 
The\-  arc  more  hostile  to  foreii;ners  than  other  Chinese,  and 
the  c.ipital  of  Ilunan,  Chanij-sha,  has  been  of  old  a  centre  of 
opp(isiti(jn  U)  foreis^ners  and  of  revcjlutionary  at^itaticjns. 

l'",ven  lars^^e  ocean  liners  ascend  to  Hankow,  antl  smaller 
steamboats  to  the  capital  of  S/.e-chuan.  Tiie  hitter  arc 
f(jrmidalile  competitors  U)  the  junks,  many  thousands  C)t  which 
have  from  time  immemorial  provided  for  the  transport  and 
traftk  on  the  ^^reat  river.  There  arc  many  different  kinds  of 
junk.  Some  arc  lar^e,  others  small  ;  some  arc  built  for  the 
iowiT,  ([uicter  waters  of  the  river,  others  for  the  rapids  in 
Hupeh  and  Szc-chuan.  But  they  arc  all  well  suited  to  their 
purpose,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the  grand  beauty  of  the 
constantly  changing  landscape  through  which  the  river  has 
cut  its  valley. 

In  some  districts  the  junks  are  built  (jf  c\-press  wood,  in 
others  of  oaken  j^lanks.  This  is  to  make  the  boats  more 
elastic  ami  supple,  and  to  diminish  tiie  risk  of  springing  a 
Ic.ik  among  the  rapids.  Where  the  danger  is  unusually  great 
a  pilot  is  taken  on  board,  but  still  it  is  reckoned  that  one  junk 
in  ten  runs  aground,  and  one  in  twenty  is  totally  wrecked. 
To  go  from  Hankow  to  Chungking  takes  thirty-five  days, 
and  to  come  down  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  stream 
only  nine  days.  The  voyage  down  the  river  is  mucli  more 
dangerous,  and  on  this  voyage  most  of  the  shijiwrccks 
occur. 

Every  large  junk  has  a  small  dinghj-  to  convey  passengers 
and  goods  to  and  from  the  shore.  A  large  junk  is  40  tect 
long.  It  is  high  at  the  stern,  and  here  stands  a  kind  of  cabin 
roofed  with  plaited  straw  or  grass  matting.  A  junk  going 
ujistream  carries  a  cargo  of  two  and  a  half  tons,  one  going 
down  six  tons.  The  vessel  is  propelled  by  oars,  some  of 
which  are  so  large  that  they  require  eight  men  each.  These 
are  needed  most  in  drifting  with  the  current,  when  the  boat 
must  be  controlled  bv  the  steering  oars.  The  junk  has  also 
a  mast  and  sail  which  is  used  in  going  uj)stream  with  a 
f.i\ourable  wind,  and  is  lowered  when  coming  down  with  the 
current.     Only  the  bow  is  decked. 
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It  may  well  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  }.^cl  such  a  lari^c 
heavily  latlcii  boat  up  against  the  stroivg  river  current,  for  it 
is  evident  that  however  favourable  the  wind  mi<^ht  Ik-,  tlie 
vessel  would  be  carried  down  the  rapids.  A  lon;^  roi>e  of 
twisted  bamboo  a  hundred  yards  loni;  is  fastened  t  >  the  b<3w 
of  the  junk,  and  with  this  the  vessel  is  dra<^ged  up  b\-  some 
sixty  men  who  run  aloni;  the  bank.  The  bank,  however,  is 
usually  steej),  witli  dangerous  rocks  projecting  out  into  the 
river,  and  over  these  the  men  have  to  scramble  like  monkeys, 
still  pulling  at  their  rope.  Often  neither  the  boat  nor  the 
river  is  visible  from  the  rocky  path,  but  the  skipper  of  the 
boat  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  towing  men 
by  means  of  drums  on  board.  Six  men  are  always  ready  to 
clear  the  rope  if  it  catches  against  any  projectior.  and  others, 
who  are  stark  nakeil,  do  the  same  work  in  the  water.  On 
the  cliffs  aloiig  the  river,  grooves  and  inarKS  have  been  worn 
out  by  the  roi)es,  for  towing  has  here  been  practised  for 
thousands  of  \-ears.  There  is  always  a  score  of  men  on  board 
to  steer  and  fend  off  the  boat  with  poles.  They  have  also 
bamboo  poles  with  hooks  at  the  end  to  help  in  dragging  the 
boat  up  against  the  cl    v'lt. 

These  men  work  lii-  galley-slaves,  and  tlieir  work  is  b(;th 
danfjerous  and  exh  lusting.  Week  after  week  thev  walk  with 
l)ent  backs  struggling  under  the  towing  rope.  The>-  are 
covered  with  bruises,  whicii  scarcely  heal  up  before  the\'  are 
t'irn  open  again,  and  csj  cially  on  the  slioulders  the  marks  of 
the  rope  are  visible.  They  have  a  hard  life,  and  yet  thc-y 
are  cheerful.  They  are  treated  like  tlogs,  ;uul  j-et  they  sing. 
.And  what  wages  do  they  receive  for  a  journey  of  thirt\-five 
days  up  the  river  ?  Three  shillings,  bcsitles  three  me.'ils  of 
rice  a  day,  and  meat  three  times  oaring  the  journey!  For 
the  down  journey,  when  the  work  is  much  easier  and  the 
time  only  one-fourth,  they  receive  onl}'  a  shilling.  These 
labourers  earn  about  l]d.  for  ten  hours'  work. 

In  I*'ebruary  the  river  is  lowest  and  the  water  clearest. 
Then  the  towns  and  villages  stand  160  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river.  Their  walls  'aircases,  gates,  and 
I)agodas  stand  up  in  the  flat  triang.^-.  of  the  valley  open- 
ings. Every  inch  of  hill  and  valley  is  covered  with  fields 
or  woods.  Later  in  the  spring  the  river  begins  to  rise,  and  in 
summer  is  a  huge  rolling  volume  of  chocolate -brown  or 
greyish  water.  At  certain  places  where  the  valley  is 
narrow  the  water  may  rise  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  in 
February.     A    voyage   on    it    is    then    more    dangerous,    for 
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hanks,  hoiildcr^;,  and  reefs  arc  covered  uitli  water  and  form 
uiiirlixxils  and  scethini;  edtlies. 

I'rlow  the  toun^  ■  '  villa^jes  shoals  of  junks  lie  moored 
waitinij  for  work.  ry  clift",  every  bend   has   its   name  — 

\  ellow  Hat,  Sleep!  ^z  iiie,  Double  DraL;on,  etc.  Nor  arc 
pirates  wantini;.  1  lie\-  have  their  haunts  amoni;  the  moun- 
tains, and  fall  upon  tin-  junks  at  convenient  points.  Some- 
times larj^e  white  notices  are  seen  on  projectinf^  rocks.  They 
may  be  "  The  waterway  is  not  clear,"  or  "Small  junks  should 
anchor  liere."     Thus  the  boatowiiers  are  warned  of  dan;4er. 

The  earnin;^^s  (;f  a  boatowner  are  not  lar^e,  and  he  is  <;lad 
enou;^h  if  he  can  ])rini^  his  b(jat  back  U)  Hankow  in  safety 
after  a  vo>a_L;c  up  and  down  the  river.  With  anythin;^  but 
pleasure  he  sees  the  lar^c  Russian  vessels  I_\'inc^  at  Hankow 
and  takin_L,r  in  tea.  H.mkow  is  the  greatest  tea  port  of  China, 
and  China  is  the  home  of  the  tea  plant.  It  is  not  more  than 
-•30  years  since  tea  was  first  known  in  luirope,  where  it  is 
now  in  Ljeneral  use,  as  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  luii^l.md  and  Russia  it  is  a  national  drink,  and  the  Russians 
used  fi)rmerly  to  transport  their  tea  to  luiro])e  by  caravans 
throUL,di  MouLjolia  and  Siberia.  Now  the  export  of  tea  from 
China  has  declined,  and  the  Middle  Kingdom  has  been  out- 
strip])ed  by  India  and  Ceylon. 
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In  the  north-westernmost  province  of  the  kingdom, 
Kansu,  is  a  famous  old  town,  named  Si-ning,  surrounded 
with  ;i  fine  stone  wall.  I  hail  completed  my  first  journey 
through  Tibet  and  came  to  Si-ning  on  November  23,  iy<^6, 
accompanied  by  my  servant,  Islam  Hay. 

When  we  left  Si-ning  wc  had  a  ritling  horse  each,  and 
six  mules  with  their  three  drivers.  They  accompanied  us  for 
some  days  as  far  as  a  small  town,  where  we  exchanged  them 
for  two  large,  heavy  carts  on  two  wheels  and  covered  with  a 
tilt  of  straw  matting.  In  one  wc  packed  all  our  things,  in  the 
otlur  I  tof^k  my  scat,  while  Islam  rode.  Kach  cart  was 
drawn  by  a  mule  aiul  two  horses,  driven  by  a  pleasant 
("hinaman.  1  had  no  interpreter,  and  had  to  get  along  with 
the  few  words  I  liad  managed  to  pick  up. 

I"or  six  ilays  we  travelled  northw.inls  through  the  Kansu 
mountains,  going  up  and  down  all  {he  way  over  stony  passes 
and  over  frozen  rivers  with  or  without  neck-breaking  bridges. 
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The  carts  creaked  and  rocked  thrnui;l\  narrow  holKiv,-  roads 
where  i[  woukl  have  l)ceii  impossible  to  pass  a  c.irt  C'liniiii^ 
frcin  tiic  oppo-;ite  direction.  In  such  pkiecs,  tlieretore,  one  of 
iiiir  (h'ivers  went  on  in  front  slioutin;^  to  keep  tlie  road  clear, 
k'ortun.itely  we  were  in  the  conipaii)' ot  other  carts.  When 
two  carts  meet  where  tlic  road  is  narrow,  it  is  customar\-  for 
the  smaller  one  to  hack  and  leave  the  nxid  open  for  ttie  kiri^er. 

We  set  tiut  just  after  midtiii^ht,  and  drove  on  til!  luu^n. 
In  spite  of  furs  and  ru;4s  I  was  almost  frozen  throULdi.  _  Islam 
preferred  to  i^o  on  foot,  and  the  ilrivers  who  ran  besitle  tlic 
waj^ons  aNo  mana^^ed  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

At  break  of  (kav  on  December  lo  we  came  to  the  l^ank  of 
a  stream  which  falls  intf)  the  Yellow  River  (Ilwani^-ho  .  It 
was  frozen  quite  across,  and  a  path  of  sand  showcil  wh(  re  the 
route  crossed  the  river.  Our  companions  were  to  i;o  o\er  first 
in  one  of  their  carts  with  a  team  of  three  liorscs.  The>-  dashed 
at  full  L^alloi)  out  on  to  the  ice,  but  had  not  i^one  far  bcfi-re 
a  wheel  cut  throui^h  the  ice  and  the  cart  was  lield  fast  as  in  a 
vice.  The  whole  loail  had  to  be  taken  out  and  carried  over 
to  the  farther  bank,  and  after  much  trouble  the  empty  cart 
was  lioisted  up. 

At  a  broatler  place  tlic  men  cut  up  the  thin  ice  in  the 
mi<ldle  of  tlie  bctl  where  the  water  was  three  feet  deep,  and 
when  aiiotlurcart  trietl  its  luck  it  jntchcd  sutldenly  tlown  into 
the  openin;4  and  remained  fast.  Two  additional  horses  were 
attached,  and  all  the  men  shouted  and  cracked  their  whips. 
Tiv'  horses  reared,  fell,  were  nearl\-  drowned  under  the  ice, 
threw  themselves  about  and  jumped  up  on  to  the  ice,  only  to 
droj)  back  a^^ain  into  the  hole.  A  youni;  Chinaman  then 
threw  off  c\ery  stitch  of  clothing  and  went  into  the  water, 
iS  t)eIow  frt'eziuL^-point,  to  pull  away  the  pieces  of  ice 
and  stones  which  held  back  the  wheels.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
was  that  he  was  not  frozen  to  death.  He  afterwards  v.-armed 
'liinseif  at  a  fire  made  by  Islam  iVdv.  We  stru;_;<^leil  for  four 
hours  before  at  last  the  irritatin^;  river  was  behind  us. 

In  Lian;4-chau,  a  ti:)wn  of  loo.ooo  inh.il)itants,  with  a 
cjuadrant^ular  wall,  handsome  i];ates,  and  broad,  busy  streets, 
we  stayeil  with  some  missionaries.  Here  we  had  to  wait 
twelve  whole  days  before  wc  coulil  j)rocure  nine  camels 
and  two  men  who  were  willing  to  take  us  to  the  town 
Niiv^-hsia  on    the  Yellow   River,  nearly  300  miles  off.     The 
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which  was  rather  cold  ;    on  Christmas   Eve  the  temperature 
inside  was  3  . 
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I-"(,r  twenty  (lav-^  ur  travelled  tlnouijh  ;i  country  called 
A!,a-lian,  wlii.'h  f. -V  the  ino^t  part  is  iiiliahitcd  by  MtMii^ds. 
We  tollnu-ed  a  desert  track  and  encamped  at  wells.  Certain 
l),lts  were  l)uried  in  drift  sand  wliicli  formed  wave-like  dimes. 
Here  wi'  were  outside  China  proper  ;'nd  the  Great  Wall,  but 
we    rre(iuently  met    Chine-^c   caravans.     Two   horsemen    had 
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Ai  111.-  tun.'  "f  Dr.  Holin  ■,  i-uriiey  through  Moncoii...  ihf  Tnins-SilxTiaii  Railway 
(ha  not  i-,\tr:ul  cast  of  Kansk. 

been  a.si-ned  to  mc  as  an  escort  by  the  last  Chinese  governor, 
tnr  the  countrv  is  unsafe  owing  to  robbers.  A.l,  however, 
uenl  well,  and  we  came  safely  to  Ning-hsia  on  the  \ellow 

^'  Vv.„n  \in--hsia  we  had  267  miles  to  the  town  Pao-te,  and 
nou-  we  had  to  cross  the  Mongolian  district  ot  Urdos,  between 
the  Great  Wall  and  the  northern  bend  of  the  \  ehow  Kiver. 
In  summer  it  is  l)etter  to  travel  by  boat  down  the  river,  which 
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ri-^i's  in  tiorth-rastcni  Tib>. t  and  falls  into  tlic  northern  bay 
I  if  the  \'clli)W  Sea  after  a  course  of  2^rr^  miles.  The  river 
o\ws  its  name  to  its  turbid  yellow  water,  which  inakcs  the  se.i 
.lUo  j-ellow  for  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Klscwheri'  the 
Yellow  Sea  is  no  yelhjwcr  than  any  other. 

At  that  time,  in  Januar)-,  tlic  Yellow  River  was  covi-rctl 
with  tiiirk  ice,  and  where  we  crossed  it  with  our  nine  camels 
its  lircadth  was  jSoj'ards.  Then  we  made  lon^  tlays' m;:rches 
tliroir^di  the  desert,  and  had  a  very  hard  and  troublesome 
journe}-.  We  had  indeetl  with  us  cnoui^h  mutton,  bread,  and 
rice,  and  there  vcrc  wells  aloni;  the  road.  One  of  them  was 
130  feet  tleep  and  was  walled  round.  Hut  we  sutTered  from 
cold.  Sometimes  the  temperature  was  only  1.5  at  noon,  -  2j 
at  nii^ht,  antl  i^i. 5  in  the  tent.  Besides,  it  blew  steadily  and 
with  the  velocity  of  a  luirricane.  Fortunately  I  had  bouidit  a 
small  ("hinesc  portable  stove,  which  kept  me  from  free/iii<^. 
It  i-^  not  lariyr  than  an  ordinary  tea{X)t  and  lias  a  perforated 
cover.  .\  few  pieces  of  <^lowiii^  charcoal  are  emlx'dded  in 
ashe>  in  the  tin,  which  is  thus  kept  warm  all  daj-.  Up  on 
the  camel  I  had  this  little  comforting  contrivance  on  my 
knees,  ami  at  ni;4ht  I  laid  it  among  my  ru;4s  when  I  crept 
into  bed.  One  day  there  was  .such  a  furious  storm  over  the 
level  and  exposed  country  that  we  could  not  move  fnnn  the 
spot.  We  sat  wrap])ed  up  in  our  furs  and  rui;s  and  simply 
Iro/e. 

On  arrival  at  I'ao-te  I  hail  still  430  miles  to  travel  to  the 
capital  of  the  kiiiLjdoin,  I'ekint;.  I  was  ea^^er  to  be  there,  and 
resolveil  to  hurrj-  fcjrward  by  forced  inarches.  I  hired  a  small 
two-w  hecletl  cart,  and  had  no  servant  with  me  but  the  Chinese 
driver.  I>Iam  with  an  interpreter  was  to  follow  slowly  after 
with  our  bai;i4ai;e. 

On  this  route  no  fewer  than  sixty-one  Swedish  mission- 
aries Wire  at  work,  and  I  often  stayed  in  their  hospitable 
house-^.  At  other  times  I  put  up  in  the  country  inns.  They 
are  incredibly  dirty,  full  of  noisy  travellers,  smoke,  and  vermin. 
The  <;uest  room  where  you  sleep  at  night  must  be  shared 
with  others.  Along  the  inner  wall  stands  a  raised  ledge  of 
bricks.  It  is  built  like  an  oven  and  is  heated  with  cattle- 
dung  beneath  ;  ami  on  the  platform  the  sleeper,  if  not  half 
sulfocated,  is  at  anv  rate  half  roasted. 

In  Kalgan  (Chang-kia-kau),  where  the  Great  Wall  is  passed, 
1  exchanged  my  cart  for  a  carrying  chair  on  two  long  poies. 
It  was  borne  by  two  mules  which  trotted  along  over  the 
narrow  mountain  road  leading  to  Peking.     Sometimes  we  were 
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lii-li  al).)vc  tlu:  valley  hottoin,  and  iiut  whok-  rowsot  caravans 
carts,  ridrr-,  and  to'»'t  pa^scir^'crs.  chairs  with  nuilcs,  and  cviiy 
one  \va.  in  constant  daM;4cr  ofbcini;  jnishcd  over  the  cd'^c. 

At  last,  on  March  2,  I  arrived  at  IVkini;,  after  i::.V  'l'')'^  "•" 
travellin;^  throu-h  Asia,  and  passed  throii-h  one  cf  the  fine 
•  Mtcs  in  llic  cit\-  walls  (Plate  X\'1II.). 
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Between  f'hin.-i  in  tlie  south  and  Kastern  Siberia  on  the 
north  stretches  the  immense  re^non  of  inner  Asia  which  is 
called'  Mon-olia.  The  CHiinese  call  it  the  "  ^Ta-s  country." 
but  very  lar'i^e  parts  of  it  are  waterless  desert,  where  drilt-sand 
is  piled  up'^into  dunes,  and  caravan  routes  antl  wells  arc  far 
apart.  The  belt  of  desert,  one  of  the  lar-est  in  the  world,  is 
called  by  the  Mon'^ols  (".obi,  a  word  which  in  their  laiv^ua-^^e 
denotes  \lesert.     'Fhe  Chinese  call   it   Shamo,  which  si^rnifics 

sandy  tlesert.  .  . 

Mou'^-olia  is  subject  to  China,  anil  the  Monijols  spiritual 
supericjr'or    pope    is    the    Dalai    Lama.     They   have   also   a 
number  of  Lama  monasteries,  and  make  yearly  pil;4rima-es  m 
lar^e  parties  to  Lhasa.     An  extraordinary  proportion  of  the 
male    population    of  the    country    devote    themselves    to    a 
reli'^ious  life  and  become  monks.     The  Chinese  arc  <^lad  of  it, 
for  "the  peaceful  cloister  life  causes  the  formerly  savai^^e  and 
warlike  Moni^ol  hordes  to  for<;et  their  own  strcn^nh.     Services 
before  the  ima'^^c   of  Huddha   in    the  temple  halls  lead  their 
tlunii^hts  in  other  directions,  and  they  fori^et  that  their  people 
oncc'^hekl  the  sccjitre  over  almost  all  Asia  and  half  luirope. 
The\-  do   not   remember  that    their    forefathers,  the  <     klen 
Horde,  forceil  their  way  seven  hundred  years  a^^o  throu-ii  the 
Caucasus,  levied  tribute  throut^hout   Russia,  and  alarmed  all 
the  rest  of  the  West.     They  have  for<,rotten  that  their  fathers 
eoiuiuered  all  the  Middle  Kin^^dom  and  di:4t,^ed  in  yellow  earth 
the  Cirand  Canal  on  which  tlie  junks  of  the  Chinese  still  ply. 
The  sword  lias  rusted  fast  in  its  sheath,  and  the  Mongolian 
chiefs,  whom  the  Chinese  call  vassals  or  dependent  princes, 
encamp  peacefulK'    n  the  stei)pcs  under  their  eight  /»jhs. 

The    Mongols    are    nomads.     They   own    large   flocks    of 

.1.  „ 1    , ,.!» 1  i;,..^  f^.i  tpiiftf,!!   I  -ill    butter,  and  cheese. 

.\mong  their  ilomcstic  animals  are  also  ihc  two-humped 
camel  and  a  small,  hardy,  strongly  built  h^;  -r.  Their  life  is  a 
perpetual  wandering.     They  move  with  their  flocks  from  one 
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^t(>|iiH-  to  another.  If  tlic  hcrlja;^'.-  i\  dried  ii].  in  a  district,  or 
all  the  [la-tiire  is  eaten  up,  they  put  tlieir  teiit>  on  camels  and 
-et  out  to  find  better  :.;raziii:4.  Their  tents  are  e.vaetly  the 
-anie  a-,  tho-e  of  the  Kir;^'liizes  of  the  i'ainir  and  the  Kiri;hiz 
Steppe.  'riie>-  are  sliaped  like  hajcccks,  and  consist  of  a 
framework  of  t(ni;-;h  rihs  covered  with  black  felt. 

'I  he  .Moii;4ols  are  .i  ^n)od-teinp<  r-.l  and  amiable  pei  MJe. 
I  made  aciuaintance  uitii  thcni  on  t.  outskirts  of  their  wide 
domain,  and  once  I  travelled  rii.;ht  tlirou-h  Moii-olia.  My 
-tartin;4-point  was  i'ekini.;,  and  in>-  direction  ^\\v  north-west. 
It  w.is  in  tlic  end  of  Marcli  antl  the  I)c<^M'nnin^'  of  ,\])ril,  1S97. 
At  that  time  the  Trans-.Silxirian  Railway  was  not  C(;m])!cted 
farther  than  to  Kan^k,  a  small  town  east  of  the  \'em'sei. 
That  w,i>  the  loni^est  drive  I  ever  took  in  my  life,  for  from 
rekin;^  to  Kansk  the  distance  is  iSoo  miles,  antl  I  only  rested 
a(lay  on  the  uh(;le  journey,  namely  at  Irkutsk,  the  capital  o*" 
h'.a^ti'rn  Siberia. 

In  Tekiiv^  I  provideil  myself  with  all  that  wa.s  necessary 
tor  ,1  journe\-  t<j  the  Russian  frontier,  l-'irst  and  foremost  a 
Chinese  passp(jrt,  which  authorised  mc  to  call  out  Mon^'ols 
and  their  horses,  and,  if  I  wished,  to  put  up  in  their  tc^its. 
Then  pro\isions  had  to  be  bou;4ht— tinnetl  meats,  bread,  tea, 
su-ar,  etc.  I-Vom  the  Russian  Le^^ation  I  obtained  an  escort 
of  two  Cossacks,  who  were  very  delii^hted  to  have  this  chance 
of  returning,'  to  their  lioine.s  in  Siberia  after  completing  their 
time  of  service  in  IVkiiti.;. 

In  Mont^roli.i  the  traveller  does  not  drive  in  the  usual  way. 
There  is  no  driver  on  the  box,  and  you  do  not  lean  back 
comfortably  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage  on  sprin_i;s.  To  bcMii 
with,  there  is  no  road  at  all  antl  no  rest-houses  ;  but  horses 
nuist  be  chaiv^cd  frefpicntly,  and  this  is  done  in  the  Mon<,folian 
villaj^es.  The  M<jngols,  however,  arc  nomads,  and'^thcir 
villa<;es  are  always  on  the  move.  Therefore  >'ou  must  know 
first  of  all  where  the  villa<:jes  happen  to  be,  and  in  the  second 
place  must  l^ivc  the  people  notice  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  hor.ses  reatiy.  A  mounted  messenger  is  sent  on  in  advance 
for  this  j)Uri)ose  and  then  the  horses  are  never  wanting. 
Only  the  Mongols  themselves  know  where  the  ne.xt  villages 
are  situated,  and  so  at  every  village  a  fresh  retinue  of  Mongols 
is  i)rovidcd.  And  bccau.se  the  villages  are  being  constantly 
moved  \'ou  cin  only  travel  in  a  strai'^ht  linf  hotvvof^r>  tH.-jr-. 
and  cannot  follow  any  determined  route.  Vou  drive  alon<' 
over  desert  and  steppe,  and  usually  sec  no  vestige  of  an  old 
wheel  rut. 
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Ih'-  \i  liicic  III  wlucl)  yoii  travel  i-,  a  very  simple  coii- 
tiiwiiK-r.  It  i.  a  cut  (.11  t\\')  m(<liiim-sizcil  wheels,  closed 
all  ovi  r  uiili  a  n.iiivh'd  tilt  covered  with  blue  cloth.  A  small 
window  ill  triiiit  and  two  side  windows  allow  you  to  sec  over 
Ihc  slr;»])e;  the  window  i^lass  is  fixed  into  the  stretchetl 
cloth  -o  that  it  cannot  be  cracked  by  the  joltiiv.;.  The  cart 
has  no  -^prin.^s,  and  its  lM)ttom  rests  directly  on  the  axles. 
Thcri;  is  no  m  al,  and  the  traveller  sits  on  ciisliions,  furs,  and 
ru;.;s,  and  th<'n,'  is  only  room  for  one  per-oii.  The  cart  is  of 
tho  iHual  Chinese  pattern  with  shafts  for  a  imile  or  horse. 
In  riiina  tlie  dri\er  sits  on  one  of  the  shafts  or  runs  aloiv^side. 
I  had  my  bi  s  strapped  on  to  the  base  of  the  shafts.  My 
lar;4C  1)  i:-J:-,M,;(r  was  forwarded  on  camels,  and  it  reached 
.Stockholm  six  months  after  I  did. 

Tiie  style  of  harnessiii;.r  is  the  most  curious  of  all.  .\ 
loop  of  rope  is  fastened  to  the  extreme  end  of  each  shaft, 
and  a  lon^:,  rounded  cr()ssd)aris  passed  throuijh  the  two  loops. 
Two  mounted  ^Foniiols  lay  the  bar  across  their  knees  in  the 
sadiile,  but  no  draui^ht  animal  is  put  lx:tween  tlie  shafts.  A 
ro])c  is  fisteneil  to  each  end  of  the  crossd)ar  ami  two  otlier 
riders  wind  these  ro])es  twice  round  their  bodies.  They  liave 
all  ridin;^  whips,  and  when  all  is  ready  the  four  riders  dash  at 
full  speed  over  the  steppe,  drav;L;in>;  the  cart  after  them. 

Twenty  other  Mon^^f)ls  ride  on  each  side,  half  hitlden  in 
clouds  of  dust.  -Suddenly  two  of  them  ride  up  beside  tiic 
men  who  hold  the  crossd)ar  on  their  knees.  Of  their  own 
accord  the  two  fresh  horses  slip  their  heads  under  the  bar.lcttint,' 
it  fall  ()n  to  the  riders'  knees,  while  tlic  men  who  are  relieved 
hold  in  their  horses  and  let  the  cart  roll  on.  These  then  join 
the  rest  ot  the  troop.  The  (  art  does  not  stoj)  durin<^  this 
chani;e(jf  horses,  which  is  accomplished  in  a  couple  of  seconds, 
and  a  furicnis  pace  is  always  kept  uj).  In  the  same  way  the 
two  front  riders  and  their  horses  are  relieved  without 
stoi)pinL:.  Wlien  one  of  them  is  tired,  a  fresh  rider  comes 
torward  and  winds  the  rope  round  his  waist. 

After  two  or  three  hours  a  villaj^e  of  several  tents  is  seen 
on  the  ste])pc  ahead  of  us.  About  thirty  horses  arc  held  in 
readiness  by  the  headman  of  the  villafje,  who  has  been 
warned  the  day  before  by  the  messen^^er.  At  every  sta<;e  a 
ti  w-  roubles'  are  paid  to  the  Mon^^ol  attendants,  this  pay- 
ment has  alwavs  to  be  made  in  silver  roubles,  for  the  Mont'ols 

I  in. I.  i.ti^c  [i.ipci  money  or  .sinaii  coins. 

Thus  we  |.;;o  on  and  on,  it  would  seem  interminably,  over 
'  A  Rii-,.^i.-in  eiiin,  w.  .rtli  .ilxuit  2s.  \\i\. 
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the  fK)iin.lK-<;  steppe— c-.uh  ,I.iy  tlio  saiiic  humpin-  .uul 
J'l.tm.i,',  ca<:Ii  (I.i\-  tin:  s.imc  inoiiototKiiis  I.in.lscip.r  j„ 
iiortl.  -!i  M(.n:^'(.lia.  however,  sn,,\v  lay  deep  011  tlu-  ■.■n.uiiil, 
ami  li.re  the  cart  ua->  <lra\vn  l.y  men  on  camels.  \\y  this 
tune  I  was  so  hrniscl  an.l  ui.rn  out  with  the  con'tiniial 
joltui';  that  It  was  a  pleasure  to  drive  on  the  soft  snow. 


.M.\k<n   i'oi.o 


In    iir,2    was   horn    in    M(jn-oIia    a   chief  of  the    sava-e 
mounted   hordes  who  bore  the  name  of  Jeii<,'hiz  Khan.      Tfe 


subdue.!  all  the  surrounding'  tribes,  and    the  whole    Mon-ol 
race  wa.  cHected  under  his  banner.     The  more  his  power 
increased    the  more  extensive  re-ions  he  desired  to  coiuuier 
;'"<1  lu:  d,d  n,.t  rest  till  practically  all  Asia  was  reduced  under 
us    rule       Ihs    uKAto    wa.    -'One    God    in    heaven   and  one 
(ircat  kiian  .mi  earth."     He  was  not  content  with  a  kinMK.m 
as  lar-o  as  that  ot  Alexander  or  Cesar,  but   wished   to  rei-n 
over  all  the  known  world,  and  with  this  aim  lx,-fore  his  c>"es 
Me  rode  with  his  horsemen  from  c.nmtry  to  country  over  the 
K'reat  contmcnt.      Kverywhere  lie  left  sorrow  and  mournin-r 
burnt  and  pilla-ed  towns  in   his  track.      He  was  the  f,'rcatest 
and  mo>t  sava;^^e  con.iuoror  known  in  history.      When  he  was 
at  the  hei-ht  of  his  power  h.e  collected  treasure  from  innumer- 
able diiferent  peoples,   from   the  peninsula  of  hurther  India 
to    Nov-or(;d     fn.m    Japan    to    Silesia.     To    hi.    court  came 
ambassadors  from  the  French  kin-s  and  tlie  Turkish  sultans 
from  the  Russian  Grand  Dukes  and  the  Khalifs  and  I'opes 
01  the  time.     No  man  before  or  since  has  causcil  such  a  stir 
ainoiy  the  sons  of  men,  and   brought  such  different  peoples 
I n  o  involuntary  c(-nmunication  with  one  another.     Jcn-hiz 
Khan  ruled  over  more  than  half  the  human  race,  and  e'veii 
m  many  of  tlie   countries  which    he  pillaged  and   destroyed 
his  memory  is  feared  even  to  this  day. 

At  his  de.ith  Jcn-hiz  Khan  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
he  bc<|ucathed  his  immense  kingdom  to  his  four  sons.  One 
of  these  was  the  father  of  Kublai  Khan,  who  conquered 
China  m  ...so  and  established  the  Mongolian  dynasty  in  the 
MKdle  kingdom      His  court  was  even  more  brilliant   than 

that  of  Ills  <jrranWfufli,.r    t^.j  -, „-^    i^..^.-    ^-        ,      .        .   . 

„,      ■'     -■--  —  ••--•,  .1...  ati   _.v^i.i  uej;;ripiioii   Ot^lii  ui  liie 

klVrc.,  I'ob   ''"  """^^'"^  '''''"''  ''^'^''"  ^^  ^^"^  ^''■'-'''^  traveller 

In  the  year  1260  two  merchants  from  Venice  were  dwcllin-r 
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in  ("onstaiitinnplc.  They  were  iiainctl  Nicolo  and  Maffco 
I'olf).  Their  desire  to  open  trade  relations  with  Asia  induced 
thi:ni  to  travel  to  the  Crimea,  and  tiuMice  across  the  X'olpja  and 
thn.iiL;!!  Bukhara  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan,  Kublai. 
Tp  to  that  time  only  vat,nie  rumours  of  the  great  civiHzcd 
empire  far  in  the  East  had  been  spread  by  Catholic 
missi(>naries. 

The  Great  Khan,  who  had  never  seen  Europeans,  was 
pleased  at  the  arrival  of  the  \'cnetians,  received  them  kindly, 
and  made  them  tell  of  all  the  wonderful  thin^rs  in  their  own 
Cf)untr\-.  iMiially  he  decided  to  send  them  back  with  a  letter 
to  the  I'ope,  in  v/hicli  he  begged  him  to  send  a  hundreil  wise 
and  learned  missionaries  out  to  the  East.  He  wished  to 
employ  them  in  training  and  enlightening  the  rude  tribes  of 
the  ste])pe. 

After  nine  years'  absence  the  travellers  returned  to  Venice. 
The  l'v)pe  was  dead,  and  they  waited  two  years  fruitlessly  for 
a  succes\sor  to  be  elected.  As,  then,  they  did  not  wish  the 
Great  Khrii  to  believe  them  untrustworthy,  they  decided  to 
return  to  the  Ear  East,  and  on  this  journey  they  took  with 
them  .N'icolo's  son,  Marco  I'olo,  aged  fifteen  years. 

Our  three  travellers  betook  themselves  from  Syria  to 
Mosul,  quite  close  to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris,  and 
thence  to  Baghdad  and  Iformuz,  a  town  situated  on  the 
small  strait  between  the  I'ersian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 
Then  they  proceeded  northwards  through  the  whole  of 
Persia  and  northern  Afghanistan,  and  along  the  Amu-darya 
to  the  Pamir,  following  routes  which  had  to  wait  6oo 
years  for  new  travellers  from  Europe.  Past  Yarkand, 
Khotan,  and  Lop-nor,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  Gobi 
desert,  they  finally  made  their  way  to  China. 

It  was  in  the  year  1275  that,  after  several  jcars'  wander- 
ings, thev  came  to  tlie  court  of  the  Great  Khan  in  eastern 
Mongolia.  The  potentate  was  so  delighted  with  Marco  Polo, 
who  learned  to  read  and  write  several  Eastern  languages,  that 
he  tt)()k  him  into  his  service.  The  first  commission  he 
entrusted  to  the  young  \'enetian  was  an  official  journey  to 
northern  and  western  China.  Polo  had  noticed  that  Kublai 
Khan  liked  to  hear  curious  and  extraordinary  accounts  from 
forci;,;n  c(nmtries,  and  he  therefore  treasured  up  in  his  memorv 
all  he  saw  and  exi)erienccd  in  order  to  relate  it  to  the 
l".mpcror  on  his  return.  Accordingly  he  steadily  rose  hi<dicr 
1:1  liic  cstnn.itioii  of  Kuhi.ii  Kli.ui,  anil  was  sent  out  on  other 
official  journeys,  even  as  far  as  India  and  the  borders  of  Tibet, 
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u-as  for  three  years  governor  of  a  large  town,  and  uas  also 
cmi)Ioycu  at  the  capita!,  Peking. 

Marco  Polo  relates  how  the  Emperor  goes  luintin-r      I  le 
sits  in  a  palanquin  like  a  small  room,  with  a  roof,  and  carried 
by  four  elephants.     The  outside  of  the  palanquin  is  overlaid 
witii  plates  of  beaten  gold  and  the  inside  is  draped  with  ti<rcr 
•skins.     A   dozen   of  his   best  gerfalcons  are  beside  him,  and 
near  at  hand  ride  several  of  his  attendant    lords.      Prcscntlv 
one  of  them  will  exclaim,  "  Look,  Sire,  there  arc  some  cranes '' 
1  hen  the  Lmpcror  has  the  roof  opened  and  throus  out  one 
of  the  fahons  to  strike  down  the  game  ;  this  sport  gives  him 
great   satisfaction.     Then    he  comes   to  his   camp,    uhich    is 
composed    of    10,000  tents.       His    own    audience    tent    is 
so    large    that    it    can    easily    hold    1000    persons,    and    he 
has  another  for  private  interviews,  and  a  third  for  slcepin-^ 
hey  arc  supported   by  three  tent-poles,  are  covered  outsid" 
\ith  tiger  skins,  anil  inside  with  ermine  and   sable.     Marco 
1  olo  says  that  the  tents  arc  so  fine  and  costly  that  it   is  not 
every  king  who  could  pay  for  them. 

Only   the   most    illustrious    noblemen    can    wait    on    the 

Kmi>eror  at  table.     They  have  cloths  of  silk  and  gold  wound 

over  their  mouths  and  noses  that  their  breath  may  not  pollute 

he  dishes  and  cups  presented  to  His  Majesty.     And   every 

imc    he  Kmpcror  drinks,  a  powerful  band  of  music  strikes  up. 

and  all  who  are  present  fall  on  their  knees  ^ 

All   merchants  who  come  to  the  capital,  and  especially 

must  se  1  their  valuables  to  the  Emperor  alone.  Marco  J'olo 
h.nks  ,t  quite  natural  that  Kublai  Khan  should  have  greater 
treasures  than  all  the  kings  of  the  world,  for  he  nays  only  w  th 
paper  money,  which  he  makes  as  he  likes,  for  notes  were 
current  at  tnat  time  in  China. 

So  Marco  Polo  and  his  father  and  uncle  lived  for  many 
long  years  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  by  their  cleverness 
and  patient  mdustry  accumulated  much  property,  liut  the 
Emperor,  their  protector,  was  old,  and  they  feared  that  their 
position  wou  d  be  very  different  after  his  death.  They  longed 
too  to  go  home  to  Venice,  but  whenever  they  .spokiT  of 
setting  out,  Kublai  Khan  bade  them  stay  a  little  longer. 

However     an    event     occurred     which     facilitated     their 
departure.     Persia  also  stor  d   under  the  supremacy    of  the 

KnUh.]  "vu         "•^i*"»      ^     .''  ^^"^-^  ^  <^'^-^*^  connection  of 
Kubla,  Khan.     The  Persian  Khan  had  lost  his  favourite  wife 
and  now  desired  to  carry  out  the  wish  she  had  expressed  on 
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her  (Icatiibcd  thcit  lie  ?'■  juld  marry  a  jirinccss  of  her  own  race, 
'rhcrcforc  iie  (icspatchcd  an  embassy  to  Kublai  Khan.  It 
was  well  received,  and  a  younLj,  beautiful  princess  was  selected 
for  the  Khan  of  I'ersia.  liut  the  land  journey  cjf  over  4000  miles 
from  i'ekini;  to  Tabriz  was  considered  too  trying  for  ;■.  youn^j 
woman,  so  the  ambassadors  decided  to  return  by  sea. 

They  had  conceived  a  ^^reat  friendship  and  respect  for  tlic 
three  X'enetians,  and  they  rccjuesteil  Kublai  Khan  to  send 
them  with  them,  for  they  were  skilful  mariners,  and  Marco 
I'olcj  had  latcl}-  been  in  India,  and  could  ^nvc  them  much 
valuable  information  about  the  sea  route  thither.  At  last 
Kublai  Khan  yielded,  and  C(juipped  the  whole  party  with 
j^rcat  liberalit}-.  In  the  year  1292  they  sailed  southwards 
fr(;m  the  coast  of  China. 

Many  misfortunes,  storms,  shipwreck,  and  fever  befell 
them  on  the  voya«je.  They  tarried  lon^^  on  the  coasts  of 
Sumatra  and  India,  a  lar<;e  part  of  the  crew  perished  and  two 
of  the  three  ambassadors  died,  but  the  youiifj  lady  and  her 
W'lictian  cavaliers  at  last  reached  Persia  safe  and  sound.  As 
the  Khan  had  died,  the  princess  had  to  put  up  with  his 
nephew,  and  she  was  much  distressed  when  the  Polos  took 
leave  of  her  to  return  home  to  Vcnic*.  by  way  of  Tabriz, 
Trcbizond,  the  Bosporus,  and  Constantinople.  There  thty 
arrived  in  the  year  1295,  having  lx:cn  absent  for  twcnty-foui 
\ears. 

1  heir  relatives  and  friends  had  supposed  them  to  be  dead 
long  bcfcjre.  They  had  almost  forgotten  their  mother  tongue, 
and  appeared  in  tlieir  native  city  in  shabby  Asiatic  clothes.  The 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  go  to  the  old  house  of  their  fathers 
and  knock  at  the  door  ;  but  their  relations  did  not  recognize 
them,  would  not  b'^lieve  their  romantic  story,  and  sent  them 
about  their  business. 

1  he  three  Polos  accordingly  took  another  house  and  here 
maile  a  great  feast  for  all  their  family.  When  the  guests 
were  all  seated  round  the  table  and  the  banquet  was  about  to 
commence,  the  three  hosts  entered,  dressed  down  to  the  feet 
in  garnu  nts  of  costly  crimson  silk.  And  as  water  was  taken 
rouml  for  the  guests  to  wash  their  hands,  they  exchanged 
their  ilresses  for  Asiatic  mantles  of  the  finest  texture,  the 
silken  dresses  being  cut  into  pieces  and  distributed  among 
their  retainers.  Then  they  appeared  in  robes  of  the  most 
valuable  velvet,  while  the  mantles  were  divided  among  the 
servants,  and  lastly  the  velvet  went  the  same  way. 

All  the  guests  were  astonished  at  what  they  saw.     When 
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the  board  was  cleared  and  the  servants  were  i;onc,  Marco  Polo 
broui^ht  in  the  shabby,  tattered  clotlu-s  the  three  travellers 
had  worn  when  their  relatives  woulil  not  aeknowled^'e  tlieni. 
1  he  seams  of  these  <,r;irments  were  ripjKxl  up  with  sharj) 
knives,  ami  out  jjoured  heaps  of  jewels  on  to  the  table — rubies, 
sapphires,  carbuncles,  diamonds,  anil  emeralds.  When  Kul^lai 
Khan  L;ave  them  leave  to  dejjart  they  cxchan^'ed  all  their 
wealth  for  precious  stones,  because  they  knew  that  they  cvjuld 
not  carry  a  heavy  weii^dit  of  «;old  such  a  loii^'  way.  Thej-  had 
sewed  the  stones  in  their  clothes  that  no  one  mii^'ht  suspect 
that  they  had  them. 

\\  hen  the  guests  saw  these  treasures   scattered  over  the 
table  their  astonishment  knew  no  bounds.     And  now  all  had 
to  acknowled;^rc  that  these  three   gentlemen  were  reall}-  the 
missing  members  of  the   Polo  house.     So  they  became  the 
object  of  the  greatest   revere:>ce  and   respect.     When   news 
about  them  spread  through  X'enice  the  good  citizens  crowded 
to  their  house,  all   eager   to  embrace  and  welcome   the   far- 
travelled  men  and  to  pay  them  homage.     "  The  young  men 
came  daily  to  visit  and  converse   with  the   ever   polite   and 
gracious    Mcsser    Marco,    and    to   ask    him    (juestions   about 
Cathay  and  the  Great  Can,  all  which  he  answered  with  such 
kir.dly  courtesy  that  every  man  felt  himself  in  a  maimer  his 
debtor."     But  when  he  talked  of  the  Great  Khan's  immense 
wealth,  and  of  other  treasures  accumulated  in   Eastern  lands, 
he  continually  spoke  of  millions  and  millions,  and  therefore 
he  was  nicknamed  by  his  countrymen  Mcsser  Marco  Million}. 
At  that  time,  .'nd    for   long  afterwards,  great   envy   and 
jealousy  raged  between  the  three  great  commercial  republics, 
Venice,    Genoa,  and    Pisa.     In   the  year    1298   the  Genoese 
equipped  a  mighty  fleet  which  ravaged  the  Venetian  territory 
on   the  Dalmatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.      Here   it  was 
met  by  the  Venetian  fleet,  in  which  Marco  Polo  commanded 
a  galley.     After  a  hot  fight  the  Genoese  gained  the  victory, 
and    with    7000    prisoners    sailed    home    to    Genoa,    where 
they  matle  a  grand  procession  through  the  city  amidst   the 
jubilation  of  the  people.     The  prisoners  were  put  in  chains 
and  cast  into  i)rison,  and  among  them  was  Marco  Polo. 

In  the  prison  Marco  had  a  companion  in  misfortune,  the 
author  Rusticiano  from  Pisa.  It  was  he  who  recorded  Marco 
I  olo's  remarkable  adventures  in  Asia  from  his  dictation,  and 
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After  a  year  prisoners  were  cxchancred  and  Marco  I'olo 
returned  to  Vcin'ce,  where  he  married  and  hr.d  three  dau<,ditcr.s. 
Ill  the  year  1324  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  V^cnice. 

On  his  deathbed  lie  was  admonished  to  retract  his  extra- 
orch'nary  narrative.  No  rch'aticc  was  placed  on  his  words,  and 
even  at  the  bej^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
Icarneti  men  who  maintained  that  his  whole  story  was  an 
excellently  ])lanncd  romance.  The  narrative  taken  down  in 
prison  was,  however,  distributed  in  an  innumerable  number 
of  manuscript  copies.  The  great  Christoi)hcr  Columbus,  dis- 
coverer of  America,  found  in  it  a  support  to  his  conviction 
that  by  sailing  west  a  man  would  at  length  come  to  Inilia. 

There  arc  many  curious  statements  in  Marco  Polo's  book. 
He  speaks  of  the  "  Land  of  Darkness  "  in  the  north,  and  of 
islands  in  the  northern  sea  which  lie  so  far  north  that  if  a 
man  travels  thither  he  leaves  the  pole-star  behind  him.  Wc 
miss  also  much  that  wc  should  exfxict  to  find.  Thus,  for 
example,  Marco  Polo  does  not  once  mention  th.  Great  Wall, 
though  he  must  have  passed  through  it  several  times.  Still 
his  book  is  a  treasure  of  geographical  information,  and  most 
of  his  discoveries  and  reports  were  confirmed  five  hundred 
years  later.  His  life  was  a  long  romance,  and  he  occupies  one 
of  the  most  foremost  places  among  discoverers  of  all  a^es 
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Marco  Polo  was  also  the  first  European  to  make  Japan 
known  n.Uestern  countries.  He  calied  it  Chipangu  Ld 
stated  that  >t  was  a  larj^^e.  rich  island  in  the  sea  eait  of  China 
Accorduigly  the  Ch.ncsc  call  it  the  "  Land  of  the  Risin-  Sun  " 
and  .Nippon,  as  the  Japanese  themselves  call  their  islands  has 
the  same  poetical  signification,  derived  from  the  risin-  ot'  the 
Sim  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  flag  of  Japan 
dispays  a  red  sun  on  a  white  field,  and  when  it  flies  from  the 
masts  of  warships  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  red  rays 

\Ve  leave  Shanghai  by  the  fine  steamer  Tenyo  Muru 
which  IS  driven  by  turbines  and  makes  18  knots  an  hour' 
Ihe  lenjo  Maru  belongs  to  a  line  which  plies  betwceii 
Hong-k-ong  and  ban  Francisco,  calling  at  Shan<-hai  Ii,, m 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  way.''  From  Sha,^ha  ''i  ' 
i'wn'^i' ulte7''  ^^5.  Eastern  Sea  *o  Nagasaki,  a  considerable 
ton  n  situated  on  Kiu-shiu,  the  southernmost  of  the  four  islands 
01  Japan  proper. 

Callcd'tir"'i?nr.-^SP"     "'"^    T''^'     ""'^'^^    ^'^'^    ^'^""^    ^"'■'■<^"t 

called  the     Kuro  Shiwo,"  or  the  '<  Black  Salt."     It  comes  from 
tc  region  immediately  north  of  the  equator,  and  flows  not  " 

Uhom  T '  ^"^  'Y  -^^P""^-^"  '^^''^^^  "'^h  its  water,  over  200 
Stro^^'  P'  ^"u  ''''"-^  ^  temperature  of  72  .  just  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  washes  the  east  coast  of  Europe.  Off  Japan  the  sea 
.s  very  deep,  the  lead  sinking  down  to  4U  fathom!  and  more 
in  Nagasaki  the  visitor  is  astonished  at  the  great  s\xm- 
n"'^'"?  >Ti^  '-^"^^  ^°^.!^^=  they  are  the  largest  in' Asia.  Zi 
the  .nn'^i''  "'"r":  ''"  '^'^''  *'''  "^her  ships  as  big.  have  been,  for 

he  mo.t   part  at  any  rate,  built  here.     It  is  hard  to  belie^■c 
tiiat  ,t  ,s  only  forty  years  since  the  Japanese  took  to  European 
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civilization  and  tlic  inventions  of  Western  lands.     In  many 
rcsjjects  they  liavc  surpassed  their  teachers. 

After  a  whole  day  in  Xa^^Nisaki  we  steam  out  to  sea  again 
and  make  northwards  round  Kiu-shiu  to  the  beautiful  narrow 
strait  at  Shimonoseki  which  leads  to  the  Inland  Sea.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  pitch  dark  when  we  i)ass  Admiral  To<,'o's 
fleet.  He  has  just  been  cnt^^aj^ed  in  manceuvrcs  with  ei<,d'it}-- 
five  of  Japan's  two  hundred  modern  warshijjs.     In  sea-power 
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Japan  is  the  fifth  nation  of  th.c  world,  and  is  only  surpassed 
by  Kn,i;land,  German\-,  .\merica,  and  France.  A  lar<;e  number 
ol  their  warships  were  captured  from  Russia  during  the  war, 
and  afterwards  refitted  and  re-christcned  with  Japanese  names. 
On  a  peace  footing  the  land  army  of  Japan  contains  250,000 
men  and  ii,cxx)  officers.  In  time  of  war,  when  all  the 
reservists  and  landwchr  troops  are  called  out,  the  strength 
amt)unts  to  a   million  and   a   half;    120,000   men   yearly   arc 

.'•;'  '   '  "^lU"-  :^^.^•.i^x:.      ilic  Japaucsc  make  anv  s.iculicc 

when  It  is  a  question  of  the  defence  of  their  fatherland.  To 
them  affection  for  Nippon  is  a  religion. 
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The  area  of  Japan  is  aljout  half  as  lar^c  a;^'ain  as  that  of 
the  British  Islamls,  and  the  iK)j)uIatinii  is,  rou^'hly,  a  (jiiartcr 
inore.  But  if  the  recently  ac(iuirecl  parts  of  the  mainland, 
Korea  and  Kwan-tun^L:,  be  inckidcd,  77,oon  scjuarc  miles 
must  Ix;  addetl  and  the  poimlation  increased  to  (I5  million^. 

Early  on  the  morniiii,'  of  Ninvmber  9  we  pass  tiirouidi 
the  strait  of  Shimonoseki  into  the  Inland  Sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  Japan,  which  lies  between  the  islands  Hondo, 
Kiu-shiu,  and  Shikoku.  The  scenery  which  unfolds  icself  on' 
all  sides  is  ma^mificent,  and  is  constantly  chan^'int,'.  Close 
around  us,  away  over  the  ojjen  i)assaf;es  and  in'  amon-;  the 
dark  islands,  is  the  clear,  [^^ecx^,  salt  water,  e<i^'ed  with.  foaniin<; 
surf  and  dotted  with  pictures(juc  fishin^^-boats  under  full  saif; 
and  as  a  frame  to  the  .i;ently  hea\int;  sea  we  have  the 
mnumerable  islands— some  larc;c,  some  small,  some  wooded, 
others  bare,  but  all  slopin^^  steeply  to  the  shore,  where  the 
breakers  thunder  eternally.  A  pleasant  breeze  is  felt  on 
the  pr.jmcnade  deck  of  the  7\fno  Jlfuru,  the  air  is  fresh 
and  pure,  the  day  bright  and  cheerful,  and  from  sea  and 
coa>t  comes  a  curious  mixed  odour  of  salt  brine  and  pine 
needles.  * 

At  dusk  wc  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Kobe,  where 
the  '/i>no  Mam  has  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
order  to  take  carc^o  on  board.  A  launch  takes  us  to  the  busy 
town,  and  we  determine  to  spend  the  night  on  shore  in  a 
genume  Japanese  hotel.  At  the  entrance  wc  are  met  by  the 
landlord,  m  a  garment  like  a  petticoat  and  a  thin  mantle' with 
short  hangmg  sleeves.  Two  small  waiting-maitls  take  off  our 
shoes  and  put  a  pair  of  slippers  on  our  feet.  We  go  up  a 
narrow  wooden  staircase  and  along  a  passa^rc  with  a  bri-htl\- 
polished  wooden  floor.  Outside  a  sliding'door  we  take  off 
our  slippers  and  enter  in  stocking  feet.  Cleanliness  is  the 
first  rule  m  a  Japanese  house,  and.  it  would  be  thought 
inexcusable  to  enter  a  room  in  shoes  which  had  lately  Ix-en 
in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  lanes  and  streets. 

Our  rooms  are  divided  from  one  another  by  partitions  of 
paper  or  the  thinnest  veneer,  which  can  be  partially  drawn 
aside  so  that  the  rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one.  Here  and 
there  mottoes  are  inscribed  on  hanging  shields,  and  wc  sec 
that  they  are  written  in  the  same  singular  characters  as  arc 
used  in  China.  On  one  wall  hangs  a  kakrmonn^  -r  a  \r:',Y.r 
•strip  of  paper  with  flowers  painted '  in  water-colours.  On  a 
small  carved  wooden  stool  Ijelow  the  painting  stands  a  dwarf 
tree  scarcely  two  feet  in  height.     It  is   a  cherry-tree  which 
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has  |,c,-„  prcvcntcl  fn.m  ^^rouin-r  to  its  full  sl/o   but  it   is  •, 
tl'c  aslics  up  i„t<>    ,  r  ,  ruL.  ,?■  >■""""  "°'"'"'  '""'''!» 

■a>»  fresh  ,4„;':;;-;Ha;';';al't,:.™;-T:,,t;:fi- 

uses  a  pair  of  small  iron  rods  '  ^""-"  '''^" 

ilusl  ,m  a  silken  cuff.  '  If  ihcv   V„l     Z  ,  "■  "''^"^  "' 

n-y.  ...ink  .ha.  ,he>.  :L':'l,tL;'?;;;''S?l\T,;r"7h; 

p^s^Jtetu^e-.-^nL'::^;— xii 

1™;;;- ^li,;""^"^""""^'*-'  »-  -=  "'"ays  chcerS:  conlSet 
Uc  sit  (loivn  on  our  cushions  for  brcakfas..     The  servin,. 

h;a;u:^.\;;;^?r.^':!r;-^:?i-^"/^-'-^  -^  porcdai,,  and 

ran-   fish    and    Ix^ilcd    fish'  in"^  "^"^       T'^"'     ^^'"''^  ''"'^^^'" 

macaroni,  crb  soun\vih   i     ^  "'■'""^  f"";'"-^.    omelettes    and 

,  trao  boup  uith  asparagus   in  it,  and   many  other 
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^lrai):4c  viands.  When  \vc  liavc  paitakcnof  the  first  live  dishes, 
another  table  is  broiii^ht  in  uitli  fresh  dishes;  atid  it"  it  is  a 
l^reat  banciuct,  as  many  as  tour  or  five  such  tables  ni.iy  be 
placed  lx'fore()ne  before  the  dinner  is  over.  We  cat  uith'tuo 
cliopsticks  of  wood  (.r  ivory  not  lar-er  than  a  penholder, 
dnnk  pale,  weak  tea  without  su:^Mr  and  cream,  and  a  kind 
of  weak  rice  spirit  called  s.ikr.  When  a  b..wl  of  steanu"n'^'  rice 
cooked  dry  is  brou-ht  in,  it  is  a  si-ii  that  the  meal  is  en'ried. 

The   streets    of    Kobe  are  not  paved.      They  are   narrow 
roads,  too  narrow  for  the  lar-e,  clumsy  velucles.  which  are, 
iKnvcver,  tew  in  number,  and  are  mostlv  used  for  the  transpcjpt 
<-f.-o<)ds.      The  people  ride  in  "  rickshas  "—neat,  smart,  two- 
wheeled    <^v;^s    drawn    by  a    runiu'n;^'    barc-le^r^a:(l    man   with 
a  mushrfK)m-shapetl  hat    on    his   head     I'late    XIX.;.      The 
road  westwards  alon-  the  coast  runs  throu<,di  a  succession  of 
ainmalc.l  and  busy  villa.^^es,  past  open  tea-houses  and   small 
country  shojis,  homely,  decorated  wooden  dwellin-^s,  temples 
helds,  and  ^^ardens.     l-:verythin-  is  small,  neat,  and  well  kept' 
hach  peasant  cultivates  liis  own  property  with  care  and  affec- 
tion, and  the  harvest  from  innumerable  small  plots  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  Japan.      It  is  impossible  to  drive  fast  alon<r  the 
narrow  road,  for  we  are  always  meeting  wag-ons  and^wo- 
uheeie.l  carts,  jKjrtcrs,  and  travellers. 

At  th.'  "  licach  of  Dancing  Girls"  we  stay  a  while  under 
■some  old  pnie-trees.  I  Icre  people  bathe  in  summer,  while  the 
children  play  among  the  trees.  Hut  now  i  i  November  it  is 
cold  rather  than  warm,  and  after  a  pleasant  excursion  we 
return  to  Kr)be.  On  the  way  we  look  into  a  Shinto  temple 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  hero  who  six  hundred  years  a-o 
fed  m  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  temple  coirrt 
stands  a  large  Russian  cannon  taken  at  Tort  Arthur,  and  also 
a  I'.irt  of  the  mast  shot  off  the  man-of-war  Mikas<j. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  the  si.xth  century 
A.n.,  and  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  country  pro^c^s 
this  religion.  The  old  faith  of  Japan,  however,  is  Shint<;^a' 
to  which  about  one-third  of  the  people  still  l)ek.ng.  Thj  <\u\ 
IS  worshipped  as  a  principal  god  and  the  powers  of  nature  are 
a.lored  as  divinities.  From  the  solar  deity  the  imperial  hcnise 
derives  its  origin,  and  the  Emi>cror  is  regarded  with  almost 
religious  reverence.  Respect  is  also  paid  to  tl.c  .^norr^o"-  i^c 
departed  heroes,  as  in  China.  Of  late  Christianity  has  spread 
tar  and  wide  in  Japan,  and  Christian  churches  are  uuw 
numerous. 
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It  is  nrm-  Xovcinhcr  i  i.  Durin-  tlu;  ni-ht  tin-  /'.v/iv. 
.U./ru  has  passed  out  from  Kobe  into  the  I'aci'tlc  Ocean  ami 
Is  nnust.cru.:;  norlh-cast  at  a  -o<k1  .listancc  from  the  coast 
"(  llon.In.  I  he  sky  is  -loomy,  and  the  desert  of  water 
.••■'. und  us  is  a  monotonous  steely-grey  expanse  in  evcrv 
diri-efion. 

■riie  Mediterranean  countries  of  Kuropc  lie  on  the  same 
l.aiall.  I  ol  latitude  as  Japan.  I'.ut  Jap.n  lies  in  the  domain 
..t  the-  monsoons  (,r  periodical  winds,  and  when  these  blow  in 
suminrr  tn-m  the  ocean,  they  brin-  rain  with  them,  while  the 
wi-itcr,  wIuMi  the  wind  comes  from  the  opposite  direction  is 
lairly  dry.  On  the  whole  Japan  is  colder  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  but  the  difference  in  climate  between  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  is  very  great.  On  the  norther., 
1  land,  \  ezo,  the  winter  lasts  (juite  seven  months, 

.At  noon   I'ujiyamai  is  first  seen  towards  the  north-east 
.Nothin-  .,f  the  coast  is  visible,  only  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
mountain  floating  white  alxnc  the  sea.      Our  curse  takes  us 
straiglit  towards  it,  and  the  imi)osing  mountain  becomes  more 
distinct  every  quarter  of  an  hour.      Now  also  the  coast  comes 
in  sight  as  a  dark  line,  but  only  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
IS  visible,  a  singularly  regular  flat  cone.     The  top  looks  as  if 
It  were  cut  off;  that   is   the  crater  ring,  for   Fuji>-ama  is  a 
V.  .Icano,  though  it  has  been  quiescent  for  the  past  two  centuries 
^     Ihe  snowfields  in   the  gullies  stand  out  more  and  more 
c.early,  but  Mill  only  the  .summit  is  visible,  floating  as  it  were 
free  above   the  earth,  a  vision  among   the  clouds!     An  hour 
later  the  whole  contour  comes  into  view  and  becomes  shari)er 
and  sharper;   and  when  we  anchor  off  the  shore  the  peak  of 
riijiyama  ri-rs  right  alcove  us. 

I'ujiyami  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Japan,  and  the 
c-rater  ring  ol  the  slumbering  volcano  is  12,395  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  I'acific  Ocean.  Fujiyama  is  a  holy  mountain  • 
the  path  up  It  IS  lined  with  small  temples  and  shrines  and 
many  pilgrims  ascend  to  the  top  in  .summer  when  the  snow 
lias  melted  away.  It  is  the  pride  of  Japan  and  the  grandest 
o.)ject  of  natural  lx:auty  the  country  po.s.scs.ses  (Plate  XX  ) 
It  woul.l  be  vain  to  tr\-  to  enumerate  all  the  objects  on  whicli 
the  cone  of  I-ujiyama  has  been  represented  from  immemorial 

".      ".,   ■.-.■;  -I::v.  .-.•.:::{.  ::iv;ui;tain  witn  tHc  Iruiicalcd  top 

—m  silver  and  gold  on  the  famous  lacquered  boxes,  and  on 

"  1  UM."  Willi, mt  cMinl  •   "_v.-ini.i,"  inuuntain. 
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the  rare  choice  silver  and  bronze  caskets,  on  tlie  valuable 
vases  in  cloisonn<5,  on  bowls,  plaques,  and  dishes,  on  screens, 
parasols,  everything;. 

Painters  also  take  a  delight  in  devising  various  foregrounds 
to  the  white  cone.  I  once  sau  a  book  of  a  hundred  pictures 
of  Fujiyama,  each  with  a  new  foreground.  Now  the  holy 
mountain  was  seen  between  the  boughs  of  Japanese  cedars, 
now  between  the  tall  trunks  of  trees,  and  again  beneath  their 
crowns.  Once  more  it  appeared  above  a  foaming  waterfall, 
or  over  a  quiet  lake,  where  the  peak  was  reflected  in  the  water  ; 
or  above  a  swinging  bridge,  a  group  of  playing  children,  or 
between  the  masts  of  fishing-boats.  It  ixiepcd  out  through 
a  temple  gate  or  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  street:;  of  Tokio, 
l)ctwcen  the  ripening  ears  of  a  rice-field  or  the  raised  parasols 
of  dancing  girls. 

Thus  Fujiyama  has  become  the  symbol  of  everything  that 
the  name  Nippon  implies,  and  its  peak  is  the  first  point  which 
catches  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Singularly  cold  and  pale  the  holy  mountain  stands  out 
against  the  dark  blue  sky  as  we  steer  out  again  to  sea  in  the 
moonlight  night.  It  is  our  last  night  on  the  long  sea  voyage 
from  Bombay.  Close  to  starboard  we  have  Oshima,  the 
"great  island,"  an  active  volcano  with  thin  vapour  floating 
alx)ve  its  flat  summit.  Japan  has  more  than  a  hundred 
extinct  and  a  score  of  still  active  volcanoes,  and  the  country 
is  also  visited  by  frequent  earthquakes.  On  an  average  1 200 
are  counted  in  the  year,  most  of  them,  however,  quite  in- 
significant. Now  and  then,  however,  they  are  very  destructive, 
carrj'ing  off  thousands  of  victims,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes  that  the  Japanese  build  their  houses  of  wood  and 
make  them  low. 

In  the  early  morning  the  Tt'njo  Mam  glides  into  the 
large  inlet  on  which  Yokohama  and  Tokio  arc  situated. 
Yokohama  is  an  important  commercial  town,  and  is  a  port 
of  call  for  a  large  number  of  steamboat  lines  from  the  four 
continents.  Its  population  is  about  400,000,  of  whom  1000 
arc  ICurojxians — r  ''. chants,  consuls,  and  missionaries. 

A  few  miles  uth-west  of  Yokohama  is  the  fishing-village 
of  Kamakura,  v  nich  was  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of 
tiie  Shoguns.  It  has  now  little  to  show  for  its  former  great- 
ness— at  one  time  it  was  said  to  have  over  a  million  inhabitants 
cxccjjt  the  beautiful,  colossal  statue  of  Buddha,  the  Daibutsu 
(  riate  XXI.).  The  figure,  which  is  about  40  feet  high,  is  cast 
in  bronze,  and  dates  from  1252. 
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At  t'H-  hca.l  of  the  bav  lies  Tokio,  thecai.ital,  with  over  two 
iniUion  inhahilaiits.  Here  arc  many  palaces  surrounded  by 
tine  parks,  Init  the  people  live  in  small,  neat,  wooden  houses, 
most  of  them  with  -arden  enclosures.  The  .^rounds  of  the 
lanai  e^e  of  rank  are  small  masterpieces  of  taste  and  excellence. 
It  is  a  -reat  relief  to  come  out  of  the  bustle  and  dust  of  the 
roads  into  these  peaceful  retreats,  where  small  canals  and 
hrooks  murmur  amon-  blocks  of  ^^rey  stone  and  where  trees 
bend  their  crowns  over  arched  brid<.;es. 

In   Tokio  the  traveller  can   study  both  the   old  and  tlic 
new  Jaijan.     There  are  museums  of  all  kinds,  picture  <,nillcries, 
sch.jols   and  a  university  or^'anized  on  the  Kuropean  model. 
There   is  also   a   <;coloi;ical    institution   where   very   accurate 
..colo-ical  maps  are  compiled  of  the  whole  country,  and  where 
in  paiiicular  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes    are    investi;4atcd.       In    scientific    UKiuiries    the 
lananese  arc  on  a  par  with   Europeans.      In  the  art  of  war 
they  perhaps  excel  white  peoples.      In  industrial  undertakm.u's 
thcv  have  appropriated  all  the  inventions  of  our  a-e,  and  m 
conunerce  they  threaten  to  push  their  Western  rivals  out  of 
Asia.      Not   main-  years   ai^'o,   for  example,   some  Japanese 
\vnt   \o  Sweden' to  study  the  manufacture  of  those   safety 
matches    which   strike    only   on   the   box.      Now    they   make 
safety  matches  themselves,  and   supply   not  only   Japan  but 
practicallv  all  the  East.      At  Kobe  one  can  often  see  a  whole 
mountain'  of  wooden   boxes  containin;^  matches,  waitm^^   for 
shipment  to  China  and  Korea.     So  it  is  ir  .:.!  other  branches 
.,f  industry.     The    Japanese  travel  to  Europe  and  .study  the 
construction  of   turbines,    railway   carria^-cs,   telephones,  and 
soon   tiiey  can  dispen.se  with   Europe  and  prouuce  all   they 
want  themselves. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Japan,  Mutsuhito,'  came  to  the 
throne  in  iSoy.  His  reign  is  called  M,-/-Ji\  or  the  "  Era  ot 
1- nli 'htened  Rule."  During  this  period  Japan  has  developed 
into  "a  (ircat  Power  of  the  first  rank,  and  it  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  wisdom  and  clear-sightedness  of  the 
lunperor  that  this  great  transformation  has  been  accomplished. 
I-\)rmerly  the  '  country  was  divided  into  many  small 
prinripalitie's  under  the  rule  of  </di»iios  or  feudal  lords,  who 
were  often  at  war  with  one  another,  though  they  were  all 
o.t.i.rt  t..  t1i(-  sii/eraintv  of  the  Sho^un.  the  nominal  ruler 
(,f   the    wh..le    country.       Together    with    the    suw.'o;iis    tnc 

■  TUv  Vmyrynr  Mutsuhito  A[ed  un  July  .JO,  iqiz.  Md  wa.s  succc-dol  by  his 
cl.'u-t  -'11,  N'.ishilut.i,  wlio  was  iHirii  in  1879. 
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ilatmitis  CMii>iitiitc(l  the  fnidal  ni)l)ilit\-.  It  i>  curious  to 
think  that  Httlc  more  tliaii  t'orty  \-L'ar-  i.m)  thi-  lap.uicsc  toii;^lu 
with  Ix)\\saii(l  arrows,  sword  iiid  --pear,  and  tliat  the  s,ii/uinirs 
went  to  battle  in  heavy  liarness  with  hrassanls  and  cuis--es, 
hehns  and  visors  over  the  face.  They  ucn;  skilful  archer-, 
and  wielded  their  i^reat  swords  with  both  h.uids  when  they 
rushed  on  the  foe. 

Then  tlie  new  period  suddenlv  lx,'L;an.  Iii  |S7_'  universal 
service  was  introduceil,  and  l-'rench  and  (iernian  ollicers  were 
invited  to  ori^anise  the  ilefensive  torce.  .\ow  lapan  is  so 
stroiiL,'  that  \U)  (ireat  Tower  in  the  world  c^xo  Ut  measure 
its  streu'^lh  with  it. 
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l-"rom  Tokio  we  travel  northwards  by  train  in  two  hours 
ti'  Xikko.  I  here  ar.'  several  villa,L,'es,  and  we  put  up  in  one 
of  them.  In  front  .'  the  inn  ripples  a  clear  stream,  spaniud 
by  two  brid-cs,  one  of  which  is  arched  and  furnished  with  a 
red  parapet.  ()nly  the  i:mi)eror  and  his  family  mav  ste[) 
on  to  this  bridi^e  ;  other  mortals  must  pass  over  another 
l)ridL;e  near  at  hand.  On  the  farther  side  wc  ascend  a 
tremendously  loii.i,^  avenue  of  <,rrand  cryi)tomerias  risin<,r 
straii^ht  up  to  tlie  sky.  It  leads  t(j  a  inausoleuin  erected 
to  the  memory  of  tlic  first  Shoi,am  of  the  famous  dynasty  of 
Tokui^awa.     The  first  of  them  died  in  the  year  1616. 

This  mausoleum  is  considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
si-ht  in  Japan.  It  is  not  huge  and  massive,  like  the  Huddhist 
temple  in  Kioto,  the  old  capital  of  Japan.  It  is  somewhat 
small, but  both  outside  and  inside  it  (h'splays  unusually  e.vtiuisitc 
artistic  skill.  Granite  steps  lead  up  to  it.  A  toiii,  or  portal, 
i>  artistically  carved  in  stone,  and  another  is  so  i)erfect  that 
the  architect  feared  the  cn\y  of  the  ^^ods,  and  therefore  placed 
one  of  the  pillars  upside  down.  We  see  carved  in  wood  three 
ape-,  one  holdiuL,^  hi-  hands  Ix-fore  his  eyes,  another  over  his 
cars,  and  the  third  over  his  month.  That  means  that  they 
will  neither  sec,  hear,  nor  speak  anything;  evil.  A  pa^^oda 
rises  in  five  blood-red  storeys.  M  all  the  projections  of 
the  roof  hani(  round  bells,  whicli  sound  melodiously  to  the 
movement  of  the  wind.  In  tlie  interior  of  the  temple  the 
.  .-,::i--ice!  i.s  .oM  in  ci.irK  pa.->.saL;es  liiiiiiy  liiuiiiuiateti  by  oil 
lamps  carried  by  the  priests.  The  walls  are  all  covered  with 
the  finest  paintinj^s  in  ^^old  ami  laccjucr.  A  moss-^'rown  stone 
staircase  leads  down  to  the  tomb  where  the  Shotgun  sleeps. 
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N.ir.i  i-'  situated  iiniiuili.itrh-  to  the  south  of  Kioto. 
Ilcic  arc  mail)'  fainoiH  Iciniilcs,  ]ia;4i)(las,  ami  /">//,  and  hric 
alM,  is  the  lai-t;cst  iiiia-e  of  lUuldlia  in  Japan,  twelve  hmuhc  d 
years  old.  'I'he  finest  thin.^j  of  all,  howi-ver,  is  the  tenij.le 
park  of  Nara,  where  silence  and  peace  rei;4n  in  a  vjuw  of  tall 
cr\-ptonieii.is.  AIoiv^  the  \\all;s  are  several  rows  of  st(in(; 
lamps  pi, iced  on  hi;^ii  pedestals  of  stone.  The)-  stand  clo-e 
together  anil  may  nuinher  a  thousand.  I'.ach  ot  tin  ^e  lami)S 
is  a  i;ift  of  son'ie  wealthy  man  to  the  tem])]e.  (^n  J^reat 
festivals  ()\\  lamps  are  placed  in  lliem.  Hundreds  of  roedei  r 
live  in  the  park  of  Nara.  The)-  are  as  tame  as  laml)>,  and 
\\here\ir  \-ou  '^o  they  come  skipjiini^  up  with  eas_\-,  livily 
jumps.  Barley  cakes  for  them  U)  eat  are  sokl  alon;^  the  paths 
of  the  i)ark,  and  >-ou  buy  a  whole  basket  of  these.  In  a 
minute  you  arc  surrounded  by  roedeer,  stretchin;^  out  their 
(Ulicate.'prett)-  heads  and  ijazini^  at  the  l)asket  with  their  lo\el>- 
browii  eyes.  Here  a  wonderful  air  of  peace  ami  happiness 
prevails.  The  steps  of  roedeer  and  pilt^^rims  are  lieani  on  the 
sand  of  the  i)aths,  but  otlierwise  there  is  complete  silence  and 
<]uiet.  The  feeling  reminds  one  of  that  which  is  experienced 
at  the  Taj  Mahal.' 

All  lapan  is  like  a  nniscum.  You  can  travel  about  for 
years  and  ilaily  fuul  new  <gems  of  natural  beauty  and  of  the 
most  perfect  art.  Kverytliini^^  seems  so  small  and  delicate. 
V.wn  the  people  are  small.  The  roads  are  narrow,  and  are 
ehielly  Uscd  by  rickshas  and  foot  passent^ers.  The  houses 
are  dolls'  closets.  The  railways  are  of  narrow  <g''u>'r;<-%  -I'l^l  the 
c.irria;^es  like  our  tramcars.  lUit  if  you  wish  to  see  somethini,^ 
lar^e  >-ou  can  visit  the  Hutldhist  temple  in  Kioto.  There  we 
are"  received  with  boundless  hospitality  by  the  hi;4h  priest, 
Count  Otam",  who  leads  us  round  ami  shows  us  the  hu^^e 
lialls  whore  Huddha  sits  dreamin-g,  and  his  own  palace,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  richly  and  expensively  adorned  in  all 
Japan. 

if  \ou  wish  to  see  somethin;^  else  which  does  not  exactly 
belong;-  to  the  small  thiiv^s  of  Japan  you  sliould  visit  a  temple 
in  Osaka,  the  chief  manufacturing;  town  of  Japan.  There 
han-s  a  bell  which  is  25  fet't  hii;h  and  wei-^dis  :20 
tons.  In  a  frame  l)eside  the  bell  is  suspended  a  beam,  a 
regular  batterinj:-ram,  which  is  set  in  motion  up  and  down 
when  the  bell  is  sounded.  And  when  the  bell  emits  its 
lu-av\-,  deat'enini^r  rin'^^  it  sounds  like  thunder. 

Kioto  is  nuich  handsomer  than  Tokio,  for  it  has  been  less 
aftected  b\-  the  influence  of  Western  lands,  and  lies  amidst 
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1    ;4ai(lciis.       Kioto    i-^    tlu"    iHiiuiiic   oM    Japan    with 
ba/,iars  ami   hii-lit    strict-.      Sliall  \\c   look   into  .1 
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liilK    aiK 
attract  i\x' 
couple  of  shop-  ? 

Here  is  an  art-tlealer's.  We  enter  from  the  street  straii^ht 
into  a  lar^'e  room  lull  of  inlerestin;^  tiling-,  hut  the  ilealer 
takes  lis  into  ijuite  a  small  room,  where  he  invites  us  to  sit  at 
a  lal)l(-,  AikI  now  lie  brini;s  out  one  costly  article  after 
another,  l-'irst  he  shous  us  some  i;ol(l  lacijuereil  boxes,  on 
wiiich  are  depic'id  trees  and  liou-(  s  and  the  sun  in  i^iold, 
and  '.M'Men  boats  sailiip'-  over  water.  (  )ne  tinv  b"\,  containin"- 
several  compartments  and  drawir--,  and  covered  all  over  with 
the  finest  l;oU1  inlayin.;,  costs  only  ihri  e  thousand  JfV^  or  about 
three  hundred  pounds.  Tlu  11  In-  sIkjws  us  an  (dd  man  in 
ivory  1\  in<:f  on  a  carpet  of  i\ory  and  readin;^  a  book,  while 
a  small  boy  in  ivory  his  elinibcd  on  to  his  back.  Krom  a 
wlujlc  elephant  tUsk  a  number  of  small  elephants  have  been 
carved,  becoinin;^'  sm.il'i  r  towards  the  point  of  the  tusk,  but 
all  cut  out  in  tlie  same  piece,  ^'ou  are  tired  of  locjkin;^  at 
them,  they  are  so  many,  and  they  are  all  c.xecuteil  with  such 
exact  faithfulness  to  nature  that  }-ou  would  hardly  be 
surprised  if  they  be^Mn  to  move. 

'1  lien  he  sets  on  the  table  a  dozen  metal  bo.xcs  exquisitely 
adorned  with  coloured  lac(iuer.  On  the  \n\  of  a  silver  \x>k 
an  adventure  (^f  a  monkey  is  represented  in  raised  work. 
I'ursued  by  a  snake,  tlic  monkey  has  taken  rcfui^e  in  a  cranny 
beneath  a  projectiuL^  rock.  The  snake  sits  on  the  top.  He 
cannot  see  the  monki\-,  but  he  catches  si^ht  of  his  reflection 
in  the  water  below  the  stone.  The  monkc  too,  sees  the 
ima;.4e  of  the  snake,  and  each  is  now  waiting;  1    r  the  other. 

Now  the  shopman  comes  with  two  tortoises  in  bronze. 
The  Japanese  are  ixjierts  in  metal-work,  and  there  is  almost 
life  and  movement  in  these  creatures.  Now  he  throws  on  to 
the  table  a  snake  three  feet  loni,'.  It  is  composed  of  number- 
less small  movable  rini^^s  of  iron  fastened  toj^^etlier,  and  looks 
marvellously  life-like.  Just  at  the  door  stands  a  heavy  coi)per 
bowl  on  a  lac(iuered  tripod,  a  i^oni^  that  sounds  like  a  temple 
bell  when  its  e(l;;e  is  struck  with  a  skin-covered  stick.  It  is 
lx;aten  out  of  a  sincjle  ])icce,  not  cast,  and  therefore  it  has 
such  a  woiulerful  vibratini;  and  loni^-continued  rin_<^. 

Let  us  also  fjo  into  one  of  the  famous  lari^e  silk  shotis, 
Shmnv^r  white  silk  with  white  embroidered  chrysanthemum 
flowers  on  it— women's  kimonos  with  clusters  of  blue  flowers 
on  the  sleeves  and  skirt  — landscapes,  fishing;- boats,  ducks 
and  piL,a-ons,  monkeys  and  tigers,  all   painted  or  embroidered 
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oil   silk— h'loiH    aii.l   cranes    in   thick    raiscii    iiccdlcuoik   on 
scrtciis  in  hl.ick  tVanics-ivir)lIiiii'-;  i>  ;^<)()(1  anil  la-.tctnl. 

Aniun;^  tli>-  nio^l  (.•xqui-itc,  lunvcvcr,  arc  the  cloths  i.l  cut 
\t;lvc(.  'I'lii-^  i-^  a  woiklcrfiil  art  not  found  in  any  other  country 
than  lapan.  '1  he  fniest  uiiitc  silken  threads  are  ti^ditly 
woven  ()\er  straight  copper  wires  laid  close  to^etlier,  niakini4 
a  white  cloth  oi"  perhaps  ten  feet  sijuare,  interwcnen  with 
copiK-r  wires.  An  artist  paints  in  brit^ht  colours  ou  the  cloth 
a  landscape,  a  rushing'  brook  anion;^  red  maples,  a  britiL^e,  a 
mill-wheel,  and  a  lull  on  the  bank.  When  he  has  done,  he 
cuts  with  a  -^harp  knife  aloni;  eacli  of  the  nunilx-'rless  copper 
wires,  livery  time  he  cuts,  tiie  jK^int  of  the  knife  follows  one 
of  the  coppir  wires,  and  he  cuts  only  over  tlie  colouretl  parts. 
'I'he  fine  silk  threatls  are  thus  severed  and  their  ends  ^tand  up 
like  a  bru--h.  Then  tlie  copper  wires  arc  drawn  cnit,  and  there 
stand  tlie  red  trees,  hut,  and  brid;.;e  in  close  velvet  on  a 
foundation  of  silk. 

In  all  kinds  of  handicrafts  and  mechanical  work  the 
Japanese  are  exjjerts.  A  workman  will  sit  with  inexhaustible 
patience  and  dilij^ence  for  days,  and  even  months  and  years, 
executing;  in  ivory  a  boy  carryin;^  a  fruit  basket  on  his  back. 
lie  strikes  ami  cuts  with  his  small  hammers  and  knives,  his 
chisels  and  files,  and  <;ives  himself  no  rest  until  the  boy  is 
finished.  rerhai)s  it  may  cost  him  a  >-ear's  work,  but  the 
price  is  so  hit;h  lliat  all  his  expenses  for  the  year  are  covered 
when  the  bov  is  .sold  to  an  art-dealer. 
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r)ri<  joiiriicy  eastwards  ends  with  Japan,  and  wc  turn  wcsf- 
wariis  on  our  way  l)ack  to  luiropi.'.  I'hc  portion  of  tlic  inain- 
laiul  of  Asi.i  wliich  lies  nearest  to  Japan  is  Korea,  and  the 
pa>saL;e  across  the  straits  from  Shinionoscki  to  l-"u-san  takes 
only  about  ten  hour>.  Tlie  steamer  sails  in  the  morninij,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  we  see  to  larboard  the  Tsushima  Islamls 
ri-^in;^r  nut  of  the  water  like  lui;_;e  dolphins.  Our  Cfiursc  takes 
us  almost  over  the  exact  place  where,  on  May  27,  l'A')5, 
Admiral  'i'oL;o  annihilated  the  squadron  of  the  Russian 
A<lmiral  Rozhdestveiiski. 

The  Russian  tleet  had  sailed  round  Asia,  and  steamed  up 
cast  of  l'"ormo>a  to  the  Strait  of  Korea.  The  Admiral  hoped 
to  l)e  able  to  reach  \'Iadivostock.  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  without  bein;^  attacked,  and  on  May  27  his 
fleet  was  approaching;  the  Tsushima  Islands.  But  Adnu"ral 
To;,;o,  with  the  Japanese  fleet,  lay  waiting;  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Korea,  lie  had  divided  the  straits  into  sriuares  cm  a 
ma]>,  and  his  sc(Hitin;.;  Ix^ats  were  constantly  on  the  look-out. 
'1  hey  could  always  communicate  with  To;4o's  flat^sliip  by 
wireless  telcL^raphy.  .\nd  now  currents  passing;  through  the 
air  announced  that  the  Russian  fleet  was  in  sii^jit,  and  was  in 
the  scjuare  iumilx:rcd  203.  This  niimlx:r  was  considered  a 
L;ood  omen  by  the  Japanese,  for  the  fate  ui  the  fortress  of 
I'ort  .\rihur  was  scaled  when  the  Japanese  to<jk  a  fort  called 
"  203  metre  Hill ''  (Port  .Arthur,  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  the 
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When   the  news  came,  Tol^'o  knew  what  to  do.     With  hi- 
IarL;e  .^hips  and  sixty  torpedo  boats  he  fell  upon  the  Russiar 
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i^^hij)  sank  ju-^t  millic  -[n'X  wl.irc  \\c  an- 
imw  (HI  ihc  way  t<>  I'li-^an.  I  Ik;  Ailinir.il  liim.-.(ir  was 
sorcl)-  woiiiiilcii,  hy  the  J  ijiaiioc-.  Ilis  t1ci.t  was 
and  its  \aiiMiis  dixi^ions  writ-  ])ur-'iii;d,  sunk,  n,  «.,.j7i.u.^.,. 
The  Kus-i,iiis  lo^t  tliirt\--fi)ur  ships  and  ten  ihoiisaiid  men.  It 
was  a  hliiiid)-  cnccnniter  wliich  tocik  pliec  (Jii  th.('se  usually  so 
pracclul  waters.  The  Ja])anese  l)eeanie  masters  ot  the  sea, 
and  could,  inihindered,  transport  troops,  jirovisions,  and  war 
material  oM-r  to  the  inaiiilanci,  where  the  war  with  Russia  still 
ra;4ed  in  Manchuria. 

I'"rom  I'"u-san,  which  for  two  lunuh'ed  )-ears  has  l)ecn  a 
Japanese  town,  the  railway  takes  us  northwartls  thioU;^'h  the 
Korean  peiu'nsula,  W'c  ascend  the  beaulitul  valley  of  the 
\ak-ton;.;-!_;an^r  River.  Side  valle)-s  opeuin;^  liere  and  there 
...'ford  interestiuj^f  views,  and  between  tiiein  dark  jiills  tlescend 
steepK'  to  the  river,  which  often  spreads  out  and  flows  >o 
^'ently  that  the  surface  of  the  water  forms  a  Muooth  mi.  k  . 
The  .sky  is  clear  and  tur(|uoise-l)lue  in  coI(»ur,  and  spans  its 
vault  over  <4reyi.sh-l)row  ii  bare  mountains.  Where  the 
t^round  on  the  valle\-  bottom  is  level  it  is  occupied  '  ly  rice 
and  wheat  fields.  ICver}-  now  and  then  we  pass  a  busy 
\illai;e  of  i;re)-  thatched  iiouses,  where  i^roups  of  women  and 
children  in  coloured  [garments  are  seen  outside  the  cabins. 
The  men  wear  lon;^  white  coats,  and  on  the  Iiead  a  thin  black 
hat  ill  the  form  of  a  stunted  cone  with  flat  liriin.  Seldom  arc 
the  eyes  cauL;ht  b\-  a  clump  of  trees  ;  as  a  rule  the  country  is 
bare.  Innumirable  small  mounds  are  often  seen  on  the 
slopes  ;  these  are  Korean  graves. 

The  siL;ns  of  Japan's  peaceful  conquest  of  Korea  arc 
everj-where  apparent.  Japanese  guards,  policemen,  s(jldiers, 
and  officials  are  seen  at  the  stations  ;  the  countrv  now  contains 
more  than  2CX3,ooo  Japanese.  Settlers  from  Japan,  however, 
take  up  their  residence  oiil)-  for  a  time  in  the  foreii^n 
couiitr\\  l*"or  exami)le,  a  laiulowner  in  Ja])an  will  sell  half 
his  propert)'  there,  and  with  the  proceeds  buy  land  in  Korea 
three  i>r  f  lur  times  as  larL;e  as  .Tl  his  estate  in  the  home 
countr>',  and  in  fertilit)'  at  least  as  ;^rood.  There  he  farms 
for  some  years,  and  then  returns  honu-  with  the  i)rofits  he  has 
I'.nncd.      Numbers  of  Japanese  fishermen  also  come  )-early  to 
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with  thiMr  catch.  Thus  Korea  is  dehr^ctl  with  Japanese  of  all 
kinds.  The  army  is  Japanese,  Japanese  fortresses  are  erected 
alon;.r  the  northern  frontier,  the  govermnent  and  officials  are 
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f,il)aii("v,  ami  ^noii  Kmca  will  l)cc<)inc  simply  a  pari  ol  tiic 
L.iii'l  of  the  ki>iii;4  Sun. 

W'r  (  lo^-.  till-  raii:;i"  ol  iiiomit.iiii--  which  runs  like  a  hack- 
Ixiiir  all  thr()U.;h  K<aia  frmn  north  to  sdiith,  and  late  in  the 
cvinin;4  \\c  conic  to  the  capital,  Seoul,  uhieh  has  2Sc\000 
inhabitants,  a  fit'th  of  whom  arc  I.i'pancM-.  The  t(>\\n  is 
confined  in  a  \alle\-  hetweeti  bare  clit't-,  and  from  the  heij^hts 
all  that  can  In-  seen  i^  cont"n--ioii  of  ;^rey  and  white  lioiiscs 
with  '^abh-d  ri  >ofs  (..\ert-il  with  I'.rey  tiles.  In  the  Japanese 
(juarter  lite  :.;oes  on  ex.actl\-  as  in  Jajjan  ;  rows  c)f  coloured 
paper  lanterns  han;^  now,  at  ni^ht,  before  the  open  shops, 
and  trade  is  brisk  and  livily.  In  the  Korean  (piartcrs  the 
lanes  are  n.irrow  ,ind  disni.il,  but  the  principal  streets  arc 
wider,  with  tramcars  r.ittlin;.^  amidst  the  varieil  Asiatic  scenes. 
Here  are  sedan  chairs  (I'l.ite  XXII.  ,  caravans  of  bi'^'  oxen 
laden  with  firewood,  heavy  carts  with  j^oods,  men  carrjin^ 
unusually  heavy  loails  on  a  fraincwork  of  wooden  ribs  or. 
their  backs,  women  sailin;.;  past  in  white  'garments  and  a  veil 
over  their  smooth-plaited  hair.  A  row  of  ^rcnvn  men  and 
bo\-s  |)ass  throu^di  the  streets  carrjini^  boards  with  Korean 
inscriptions  in  red  and  wliite  :  those  .ire  advertisements. 
Heforc  them  marches  a  drum  ami  tUite  band,  fiUin;^  tac 
streets  with  a  hideou^  noise. 

Korea  has  13  million  inhabitants,  and  in  area  Is  just 
about  as  lar<.,'e  as  (ireat  Hrit.iin.  It  is  now  subject  to  Japan, 
and  is  administered  b>-  a  Japanese  Resiilent-General,  whose 
heachpiarters  are  at  Scoiil. 
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I'njm  .Seoul  we  travelled  northwards  by  rail  to  VVi-ju,  a  small 
place  on  the  let't  bank  of  the  Valu  River,  which  forms  the 
boundar)-  between  Korea  aiul  Manchuria.  Opjwxsite,  on  the 
riijht  or  north  bank  (jf  the  Valu,  stands  An-tun^,  a  town  with 
50CXD  Japanese  ami  40,000  Chinese  inhabitants.  The  river 
had  just  be^im  to  frcex.e  over,  and  the  ice  was  still  so  thin  that 
it  could  be  seen  bcmiiiii;  in  j^reat  waves  imder  the  weight  (jf 
fiur  sledi^e,  which  a  Chinaman  pushed  alon;^  at  a  threat  speed 
with  a  lon;^  iron-shod  p(;Ie.  However,  we  reached  the  other 
side  in  satet\v 
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ciiaMf  the  Japanese  to  traii-port   provisic^ns  and  material  U) 
the    front.        The    small    track    ^^ocs    up  ami  ilown  over  the 
mountains  in  the  most  capricious  curves  and  loops,  ;ind  th  • 
train  seldom  aecom])lishes  the  ulujle  journe)'  w  itliout  a  mis' 
The  Japanese  Consul  at  An-tun|4,  who  had  made  the  joui 
ei^^ht  times,  liatl  lx.'cn  in  lour  railw  <y  accidents,  and  two  <. 
previously  the  train  had  rolled  down  a  declivity  with  a  <;cnera! 
and  his  staff. 

The  \iew  throu;4h  the  carria<^e  windows  is  maf^nificent. 
This  part  of  Manchuria  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  depths  of 
tin-  valleys  lie  farms  and  fields.  Manchus  in  lonLj  blue  coats 
and  black  vests  wintl  ;ilontf  the  road  tracks,  some  on  foot, 
others  mounted,  while  others  ai;ain  drive  two-wheeled  carts 
drawn  In-  a  horse  and  a  pair  of  mules.  All  the  watercourses 
are  frozen,  but  there  is  no  snow.  It  is  sunny,  clear,  and  calm 
in  these  valleys,  where  the  thunder  of  battle  has  long  died  away 
amon<^  the  mountains. 

Half-way  to  Mukden  we  lialt  for  the  ni-^ht,  and  start  next 
morning  before  daj'break  in  biting  cold.  Some  (."hincsc 
merchants  join  the  train,  attended  by  servants  lx;aring  i)apcr 
lanterns.  A  small  ])arty  of  Japanese  soldiers  also  is  here. 
The>'  are  in  thick  yellow  coats  with  high  collars,  Ints/iliks,  red 
shoulder  knots,  caps  with  a  reel  border,  leather-covered  felt 
boots,  ;md  are  armed  with  cutlasses  and  ritles.  They  arc 
sinewy  ami  sturd)'  fellows,  neat  and  clean,  and  alwa\s  seem 
cheerful. 

At  length  the  Christmas  sun  rises  glowing  red,  and  the 
ice  flowers  vanish  from  the  windows.  Here,  where  the  winter 
C(»id  is  so  i)iercing,  it  is  oppressively  hot  in  summer.  Our 
little  toy  train  crosses  a  river  several  times  on  fragile  bridges 
of  beams,  which  seem  as  though  they  might  at  any  moment 
collapse  like  a  house  of  cards.  Small  strips  of  tilled  land, 
creaking  ox-carts  on  the  deei)ly  rutted  roads,  tiny  Buddhist 
oratories,  primitive  stations  with  long  rows  of  trucks  of  fuel, 
a  countr)'  house  or  two— that  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  the 
whole  (l.iy,  until  late  in  the  evening  we  arrive  at  Mukilen. 

M.mchuria  is  one  of  the  dependencies  of  China,  The 
Russians  constructed  a  railway  through  the  country  to  tne 
fortress  ot  Tort  Arthur,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  Japanese 
succeeded  in  c.ipturing  the  fortress  during  the  war.  \\y  the 
peace  of  I'ortsinouth,'  conchuled  in  SeiJtemlx-r  l<;>05,  the 
Japanese  ac(|uiii'd  Port  .Arthur,  the  adjacent  commercial  i)ort 
ot    Dalny,  with  the  -urroundin;,;  district,  the  southern  half  of 
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the  l;iic;c  iMaiul  Sakhalin,  the  sii|)rcinacy  over  Korea,  toLjcther 
with  the  South  Maiicluiriaii  Railway — so  that  the  Russians  had 
uiikiiowin^I)-  hiiill  tliis  iailua>-  tor  llie  iK-iiefil  of  their  enemies. 

Round  Mukden  was  fou-ht  the  [greatest  hatlle  of  the  whole 
Russo-Japaiie-e  War.  The  contest  lasted  twenty  days  ;  more 
th.m  S5(),<)(x)  men  anti  2500  L;uns  were  eiv^Mj^ed,  and  120,000 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  On  March  'i,"r<>)5,  the  whole 
Ja]).inese  ariny  hc'i^an  to  move,  and  formed  at  last  a  rin^ 
round  the  Russians  and  Mukden.  Thus  the  Japanese 
became  for  the  time  \)cuv^  the  masters  of  Manchuria,  but  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  the  country  was  handed  back  to  China. 

The  life  in  the  sin-^nilar  street's  of  Mukden  is  varied  and 
attractive.  The  .Manchuji  seem  a  vii^onnis  and  self-confitlent 
I)eople;  they  are  taller  than  the  Chinese,  but  wear  Chinese 
dress  with  fur  ca])S  on  their  heads.  The  women  seklom 
appear  out  of  (lexers  ;  they  wear  their  hair  -gathered  up  in  a 
hi^^h  knot  on  the  crown,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  Chinese  women, 
do  not  deform  their  feet.  Amon<;  the  swarming'  crowds  one 
sees  Chin.muii,  merclvnts,  officers,  and  soldiers  in  scmi- 
Kurojjean  fur-lined  um.orms,  policemen  in  smart  costumes 
with  bri,L;ht  buttons  Japanese,  Moiv^ols,  and  sometimes  a 
Kuroi)ean.  Tramcars  drawn  by  horses  jinj^de  throui^h  the 
broader  streets.  The  houses  are  fine  and  solidly  built,  with 
carved  dra;4ons  and  painted  sculpture,  i)ai)er  lanterns  and 
advertisements,  and  a  confusion  of  black  Chinese  characters 
on  vertically  han.t;in;4  si-ns.  .\t  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
there  are  ^^rcat  town  <,rales  in  the  noble  Chinese  architecture, 
but  outside  stretches  a  bare  and  dreary  plain  full  of  grave 
moun(N. 

In  I'e-ling,  or  "  Xorthern  Tomb,"  rests  the  first  Chinese 
Kmperorof  the  Manclui  dynasty,  and  his  son,  the  '/jaii  Kang 
1 1  i,  who  reigned  over  the  Middle  Kingilom  for  sixty-one  years! 
IV -ling  consists  of  several  temple-like  buildings.  The  visitor 
first  enters  a  hall  containing  an  enormous  tortoise  of  stone, 
which  sui>ports  a  stone  tablet  inscril)e(l  with  an  epitaph  ex- 
tolling the  deceased  JCmperor.  At  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  walled  park  is  the  tomb  itself,  a  huge  mass  of  stone  with 
a  curved  roof.  In  a  pavilion  just  in  front  of  this  building  the 
I'.mperor  of  China  is  wont  to  perform  his  devotions  when  he 
visits  the  graves  of  his  fathers.  Solemn  i)eace  reigns  in  the 
park,  and  under  the  pine-trees  stone  elephants,  horses,  and 
camels  ga/e  ^oIemnI\'  at  one  mother. 

I'roin  Mukden  [\nt  .Arthur  is  an  easy  eight  hours' railway 
journey  south-westwards;  antl   it  is  onlv  an"  hour  and  a  lialf 
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more  to  n.ilny,  which  in  Japuiicsc  hands  h.as  Ljrown  to  a  lar^c 
anil  important  conuiicrcial  town. 

Tin;  Tkans-Sii'.kuian  K  .iiavav 

On  I)eccmlKr  2?>,  I'joS,  we  stepped  into  the  train  in 
iJahu',  ami  connnenced  a  railwa\-  journc\-  wliich  lasted  witli- 
oul  a  break  tor  eleven  da)-s. 

I""irst  we  have  to  t;(>  back  tf)  Mukden,  and  then  a  somewhat 
slujrter  j(jurney  to  the  last  Japanese  station.  At  the  next  the 
slationniaster  is  a  Russian,  and  i\.ussian  i^uards  replace  the 
Japanese.  In  the  afternoon  the  tr.un  draws  up  at  Kharbin  on 
the  Sun;_jari  River,  a  tributary  ot"  the  '^rcHi.  Amur.  It  was 
towards  Kiiarbin  that  the  Russians  slow  1\-  retired  after  their 
defeat,  antl  on  this  very  platform  Prince  I  to,  the  fir--t  Japanese 
Resident-(ieneral  of  Korea,  was  murdered  barely  a  \-ear  later. 

At  Kharbin  we  iiave  to  wait  two  hours  for  the  inter- 
nati(jnal  express,  which  runs  twice  a  week  from  X'iadivostock 
to  Moscow. 

Next  mornin;4  we  stay  for  two  liours  at  a  station  in 
Manchuria,  on  the  bountlary  between  Manchuria  and  Siberia, 
between  China  and  Russia,  antl  here  our  lu;4;4a<,re  is  examined 
!))■  the  Russian  customs  officers.  \Vc  put  our  watclies  back 
one  and  a  half  hours — that  is  the  difterence  of  time  between 
Kharbin  and  Irkutsk.  W'e  arc  now  tr.ivellin:;  troni  east  to 
west,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun.  If  the  train  went  as 
fast  as  the  sun  we  should  enjoj-  per])etual  da\  ;  but  the  train 
lags  beliind,  and  we  only  i;ain  an  hour  in  the  twent_\  -four. 

The  Trans-Siberian  railwa\'  is  the  loni;est  in  the  world, 
the  ilistance  from  Damy  to  Moscow  bcin;^  5400  miles.  The 
railway  was  completed  just  in  time  for  the  war,  but  as  it  had 
only  one  track,  it  taxed  a!l  the  eneri,^)-  of  the  Russians  to 
transport  troops  .md  war  m.iterial  to  the  battlefiekls  in  Man- 
churi".      A  secon*.!  track  is  now  briii,;  laid. 

\W  usin;.;  this  railwa\-  a  traveller  can  '^o 
.Slian;,;liai  in  fourteen  days,  the  r<iute  bcin'^- 
the  Cl-iannel  to  Calais,  by  rail  to  Moscow, 
\  ladivostock  b\-  tliC  Trans-Siberian  rail\\a\- 
\(istock  to  .ShauL^hai  b\-  sea.  The  sea  \oya;;e  from  London 
by  the  V.  and  O.  -calhii'^  at  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  I'ort  Said, 
Aden,  Colombo,  I'euan'^,  .SiiiL^ipore,  and  Hon;,;'  Kon;^ — takes 
aboiu  -i\  weeks,  which  can  be  reduced  to  a  iv.onth  by  travel- 
line,  by  train  across  Kurope  to  Hrindisi  (at  the  south-eastern 
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roriior  of  Italy),  aiid  llu-iicc  by  strainer  to  I'ort  Said,  where 
till'  liner  is  joiiu-il.  Tlu'ic  is  still  a  third  route,  across  the 
.Atlantic  to  the  L'liit  •.!  States  (jt  C'anada,  by  rail  to  Sail 
I'lMiicisco  or  N'ancouvcr,  and  tluii  b\'  steamer  to  ShanLjhai  z'ia 
Japan.     This  jourii'.'y  cm  also  \)c  accomplished  in  a  month. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  we  p  i-^s  throu!j;h  the  Yabloiioi 
Mountains  atid  enter  the  re  don  called  Transbaikalia,  because 
it  lies  on  th(>  farther,  that  is,  the  eastern,  side  of  Lake  l^aikal. 
Here  dwell  Ihiriats,  a  .Mon;.;olian  people — in  winter  in  wooden 
hilts  snrroniuh  1  by  enclosures  tor  domestic  animals,  in  summer 
in  tents.     When  we   awoke  on   the   moriiiii.'  of  New   Year's 
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Day  the  train  wa-  p.i-.sin._r  aloiiij  the  southern  shore  o^"  Lake 
H.iikal,  and  one  of  the  most  enchanting  scenes  in  the  world 
was  displa\  I'd  to  the  ( \\s  (A  th.e  i)asscnf;crs.  On  the  eastern 
shore  the  mcnmtains  >t,,(,d  clearly  defined  in  the  pure  mornin^r 
air,  while  the  ran:4es  to  tiie  west  were  lit  up  In-  the  clear  sun- 
sliine.  Here  and  there  the  slopes  were  co\ered  ^vith  northern 
pine  and  fir-trees.  The  line  runs  all  the  way  aloiii^  the  lake 
shore,  sometimes  onl\'  a  couple  of  yards  from  the  water. 
This  part  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  was  the  most  fliffieult 
and  costly  to  make,  and  the  last  to  fjc  completed.  lJurin<; 
its  construction  traffic  between  the  ixtremities  of  the  line  Wei's 
jirovided  for  by  i^reat  ferr>-hoats  acr(;>s  the  lake.  The  lin<! 
wind>  in  and  out,  followin^r  all  the  i»roinontories  and  ba>s  of 
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Ir.iin  I'olU  oil  throui;h  narrow  ;^'allcrics 
II nk  aif  Ictl  to  siipporl  a  wikiIc  root  of 
I   li  (l^c   l)la->tc(l   out    ol 


llu-   lake,   aii.l    ihc 
where   coluiini-^   of 

iiioiiiit.iiii.  Si  >nutiinc^  \\^^  niii  aloii;_; 
tin.'  siiie  ot  the  iin  uiiitain,  aho\e  a  precipitous  slope  which  falls 
lu'ailloii;^  to  the  lake.  We  nisli  tlirou;^fh  an  endless  suecessifm 
oftuniuN,  and  on  enicrL;in;4  from  each  are  surprised  by  .i  new- 
view  ot  the  mountainous  shore. 

!5aikal,  or  the  "  Rich  Lake,"  is  the  third  inland  sea  of 
Asia,  onI\-  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  beini;  lar.^er. 
its  hei;_;ht  .ibovc  sea-level  is  I  ^Tkt  feet  ;  the  water  is  lii(ht-;.;recn 
in  colour,  sweet,  and  crystal  clear,  and  abounds  in  fish,  an  on^r 
them  tl\e  siK'cies  nf  salmon.  There  is  also  a  kind  (jf  seal, 
and  in  'general  many  of  the  animal  forms  of  Haikal  are  allied 
to  those  of  the  salt  sea.  Haikal  is  the  deepest  lake  in  the 
world,  soundiuL^s  haviiv^^  been  taken  tlown  to  5618  feet. 
Steamers  cross  the  lake  in  various  directicMis,  and  in  winter 
slei;.;hs  are  driven  over  the  ice  from  shore  to  shore.  At  the 
beL,Mnnin;^^  of  January  tlie  w  hole  of  the  deep  lake  is  so  cooled 
down  that  ice  Ix-j^ins  to  fcjrin,  and  the  lake  is  usu.  lly  frozen 
over  to  the  middle  of  April. 

We  sto[)  an  hour  at  Irkutsk  to  chan;4C  trains.  Irkutsk  is 
the  larL,fest  town  in  Siberia,  and  has  icxD,ooo  inhabitants  ;  it 
stands  on  the  b.mk  of  tlic  river  An_L;ara,  which  flows  out  of 
Lake  liaikal,  anil  thus  forms  the  outlet  of  all  the  rivers  and 
stre.uns  v.hich  empty  themselves  into  the  lake,  the  lari;est  of 
which  is  the  SelenL',a.  .\lthoui;h  the  Ani^ara  is  five  times  as 
lari^e  as  the  Yenisei,  it  is  called  a  tributary  of  the  latter. 
The  Yenisei  rises  in  Chinese  territor\-,  ami,  runm'nj^  north- 
wards ri;^du  throut;h  Silx,'ria,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
receives  a  larL^e  number  of  affluents,  most  of  them  from  the 
east.  Its  banks  are  clothed  with  forest,  and  from  Minusinsk 
downwards  the  river  is  navi;^able. 

1  he  Lena,  the  j^reat  river  which  passes  throutjh  eastern 
.Siberia  north-cast  of  Haikal,  is  not  much  smaller  than  the 
\'enisei.  Tlu're  stands  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  wlierc  the 
teinpiratiu-e  falls  in  winter  down  to  -  iSo  ,  and  rises  in 
suninir,-  to  <)5  .  North  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  river  Yana, 
lies  N'erkhoiansk,  the  coldest  place  in  the  world,  the  centre 
ot  low  temperature  or  pole  of  coUl. 

In  ;irea  .Siberia  is  larirer  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  the 
]Hi]uilation  in  this  immense  country  is  no  ;^reater  than  that  of 
(beater  London.  /.(■.  about  seven  millions.  Of  these  To  \x'r 
cent  are  Russians,  :'o  per  cent  KirDjhizes,  and  the  remainder 
is  UKide  up  of  I'.uriats,  \'.ikuts,  Tuiv^uses.  Manchus,  Samoyeds, 
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(  )^tiaks,  T.itars,  C'luikcliis,  etc.  Nd  ^iii.ill  pari  nt"  ihr  l\iis->i,iii 
l>()liii!.itii)ii  c()n^i~.ts  of  c()ii\ii  ts  traiisporli  il  to  SilKiia,  wHd-c 
hard  lol  i^  to  work  iiiulcr  strict  sui)cr\  i-^ioii  in  tlic  ;.;ol(l  mines. 
Their  iiuinhcr  is  estimated  at  I  jO.cxo.  IJctorc  the  railua\' 
was  made  they  had  to  travel  tremendous  distances  on  loot. 
They  marched  ten  miles  a  d,iy  in  rain  and  sunshine,  storm 
and  snow,  throu;^!!  the  terribly  cold  and  ^do»;my  Siberia, 
iiefo'e  ami  l)ohind  tlieni  roiie  Cossacks,  wIkj  woulil  not  let 
them  rest  as  they  dra;4;.;ed  their  chains  throui;h  tlie  mud  and 
mire  ot"  the  road.  Freciueiitly  women  and  children  followed 
of  their  own  free  will  t(j  share  'heir  husband-'  and  fathc-rs'  fate 
durin:4  their  forced  labour  in  the  mines.  Now  there  is  a 
j^nat  improvement.  Th.e  i,d)our,  indeed,  is  ju^t  as  h.ird, 
but  the  journey  out  is  less  trying,'.  The  imfortunate  jH-ople 
are  now  forwardctl  in  special  [)rison  vans  with  i;ratint;s 
tor  windows.  They  ai?  like  travellini^  cells,  and  can  often 
be  seen  on  sitic  tracks  at  a  station. 

In  the  neij^hbourhood  of  the  Lena  River  dwell  \'akuts  of 
the  Turkish-Tatar  race.  They  number  only  j^o.cx:^)  men,  arc 
nominall)' ("hristians,  and  pursue  a^^riculture  and  tratlc.  Mast 
of  the  Veni-ei  are  the  Tuiv^uses,  a  sin.ill  people  divided  into 
"settlcti,"  "horse,"  "reindeer,"  and  "  do;^  "  Tun^^uscs,  aecor<l- 
in;^  to  the  ilomcstic  animal  ot  most  importance  to  their  mode  of 
lite.  In  western  .Siberia,  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and 
Tomsk,  live  Ostiaks,  a  small  I-'innish  tribe  of  2''),ocxj  persons, 
who  are  poor  fisher  folk,  himters  antl  nomads  with  reindeer. 
This  tribe  is  rapidly  d)-inL;  out.  North  of  them,  in  the  nortliern 
parts  of  western  SilxTia  and  in  north-«,'astcrn  Kurope,  li\e 
the  Samo\eds,  of  I'ral-.Mtai  ori;.4in,  who  are  still  fewer  in 
number  than  the  preceding;  tribe,  ami  live  by  reindeer- 
brccdin;^  and  fishinj^. 

All  these  Siberian  trilx.'s  and  man\-  others  ;ire  .Shamanists, 
and  arc  so  called  after  their  priests  Shaman-.  They  believe 
in  an  intimate  connection  between  living  men  and  their  lon^'- 
deceaseil  forefither-.  They  entertain  a  ^^p-at  dread  of  the 
dead,  and  do  every',  ain;^  they  can  to  exorcise  and  appease  their 
souls,  briiiL^niiL,'  them  offerini^s.  .Ml  this  bu-iness  is  attended 
to  witii  much  black  ma;_;ic  ami  witchcraft  by  the  Shamans,  who 
arc  also  doctors.  When  any  one  ilics  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
must  Ix;  dri\en  out  of  the  tent,  ^o  the  Shaman  is  summoneil. 
lie  comes  decked  out  m  a  costly  and  curious  dress,  and  with 
reli'^ious  enthusiasm  performs  a  tiance  which  sc^on  de<^cnerates 
into  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  He  throws  himself  about,  reels  and 
groans,  ami  is  beside  himself.      And  when   he  has  carried  fin 
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I'.n-(-n.Hi:.;IiI,r<-,it.lusl.,,i,l,,|  a  in.r.  ,k:  diiun,  uIk.s.- .s,„  .iln,,- 
s.-uiwls  cajni  Inni  a.nl  l.ru.;.;-  l.in,  luck  t..  hi.  .senses.  When 
In:  lias  fiinMicd  In.  ix  rlonii.inct'  tin-  sdiil  is  ^rotic  ! 

f)\vr  whilo  plains.  (,v<r  In'lN,  an.I  ihroii^'h'  valleys  the 
tram  hears  ns  (,n  larther  n.,.  th  -  westwartls  thron-'h'  the 
K'wv.Tnnu-nt    of     Irkutsk.        At     Kra.noiarsk     ue     cro^s     tlie 

\  c-niM  1  hy  a  fnie  l,ri.l-e  marly  tu.-thirds  c.f  a  mile  ion-  In 
smnnur  vessels  can  ascend  as  tar  as  Minusinsk,  in  a  Ji>triet 
of  s.nithem  Sihen.i,  rich  in  i^.,!,!  and  inm  and  prtHlnctive  s.,il 

u  :.;enera!  Silx^Tia  is  a  rich  cuntry.      Cn],!,  silver,  and  copper' 
l''.id,   -raphit.',  and  cal   .,crnr,  besides  nianv  other  valuable 
iinnerals  and  sK.n.^s  ni  the  ni-nnitains.      'I'lie  c.-untrv  has  als., 
-<....l   prospects   of  f.iture  .level,  .p„,ent  c.u  in-  to  it's   remark- 
ably excellejit  a-ricultural    lan.i.      Mu.{    ,.f   ti,is    is   situated 
near  the  rauuay,  and  all    Siberia   is  intersected   hv  a   net  of 
u-ateruays.      J-roni  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Obi   steamers 
can  pass  by  caiml  l„  the  \-enisei.  an.I   thence  on  to  the   Lena 
Omsl^,   the  thu-d    toun    <,f  Siberia,   with    S<^ooo   inhabitants 
H  the  centre  of  thrs  uater  system.       More  than  6000  miles 
of  river    can    be    navi-ated    by    lar-c    steamers,    and    nearly 
3o,(Xxj    by     snuher     boats.        I„     ^vestern     Siberia,     around 
i.MUsk    and   Omsk,  the  agricultural     produce  increases  year 
l^y  >-car,  and  the  time  will  certaiidy  come  when  these  rc-ions 
wil    support  a  population  many  times  as  lar-e  as  at  i^rc'sent 
and  export  hu-e  (juantities  of  corn   in  addit'ion.      This  is  the 
only  thm-   which    will    make    this  enormouslv  Ion-   railway 
l)ay   tor  It  cost  somewhere  about  £i  1  ,fX)0,ooo  to  build. 

\\e  have  ])asM,i  Tomsk  and  crossed  the  Obi  by  a  fine 
massue  bnd;^^.  ot  s,one  and  iron.  The  Obi  is  the  lar-est 
river  of  .As,a.  in  len-th  it  is  ecp.al  to  the  Yenisei  and  Hlue 
Kiver,  but  Its  drama.Lre  basin  is  lar:;,T  than  that  of  either  of  the 

u est  the  01,1  has  a  breadth  of  nearlv  two  miles,  and  at  its 
'"-uth,  in  the  (nuf  of  Obi  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  breadth 
has  increased  to  tuelve  miles.  The  Irtish  also  receives  from 
the  west  a  lar^e  tributary,  the  Tobol,  and  at  the  cnfluence 
stands  the  town  .,f  1  obcjlsk. 

One  day  passes  alter  another,  and  one  ni.^ht  after  another 
nscs  up  blue  and  cold  from  the  east.  We  have  left  every 
mountain  an.I  hill  behind  Us.  an.!  the  iKnm.lIess  plains,  like  a 

r../cn  sea.  he  buried  under  deep  s„ow.      .Sonirtimes  we  travel 
t'.r    a    whole   hour    wilh.,ut    .scein-^   a  firm   .,r  villa-,.     Only 

ccas,onaU>-  do  ue  scv  to  the  north  a  small  patch  of  ru^.r^,  or 
the  Siberian  conilen.us  fup-st,  sil.-M-    an,!  dark.      A   clump  of 
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hirch-irccs     i-.     a    ran*    si;.;ht.       Tlir    c<iiiiitr\-     is    open, 
inoiinionoii-;,  and  il(  ,iil-u  Iiitr  ;i-;  fa-  as  the  horizon, 

IhusUL-  tr.utl  (Ml  hy  d. -_n(  s  thioii'.Ji  Siberia,  this  im- 
iiunsr  coiiiitr)'  boun.Kd  on  the  .soiitli  by  tlic  Ahai,  Sa\aii,  the 
\  abloiMii  and  Staiiovoi  iMoiiiitain-,  an<l  on  the  north  bv  tlie 
Arctic  (Jceaii.  I  i  114c  arias  ot'  iiorlhi  rii  Siberia  are  occui)it<l 
l)y  tu)i,hits — inoss-.^;rouii,  inarsli)-  steppes,  with  little  animal 
htc.  fro/.<  II  hard  as  stone  in  winter  and  lli.iwed  cinrin"  th.e 
short  slimmer  into  dan-eroiis  su.mips. 

In  tin-  fro/iii  I'.rouii.l  ^A  northern  Siberia,  and  particul.irly 
in  old  flood  plains,  haw  been  found  eom])lete  specimens  u{ 
tile  m.immoth.  'riiis  am'mal  is  an  extinct  species  of  elephant, 
ulu'ch,  tiurinL;  tlie  diluvial  ])eriod,  was  distributed  over  all 
northern  Asia,  luirope,  and  North  America.  Tiie  mammoth 
u.is  lar-er  than  tlie  elephant  of  the  present  day,  had  tUsks  as 
mucii  as  13  •■•et  loni;,  a  thick  fur  suitable  for  a  coli!  climate, 
and  (juite  a  luxuriant  mane  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck! 
1  hat  prehistoric  man  was  a  contemporary  of  the  mammoth  is 
proved  1)\-  ancient  rude  (hawin-s  of  this  am'mal. 

Larciies,  pine  and  spruce,  birch  and  willon-,  compose  the 
forests  ot  Siberia.  The  larch  mana-es  to  exist  even  round 
the  pole  of  told.  'I  he  Polar  Ixar,  the  .\rctic  fox,  the  -lutton 
tlie  K-mmin-,  the  snow-hare,  and  the  reindeer  are  the  animals 
m  the  coM  north.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  country  are  to 
1)C  found  red  deer,  roedeer,  wild  swine,  lx.-aver,  wolf,  aiid  lynx. 
Tar  awa\-  to  the  east,  on  the  ^^uat  Amur  River,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  the  .\nuir  province  and  Mancluria, 
as  we. I  as  m  the  coast  province  of  L'ssuri,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  occur  ti-ers  and  panthers.  The  most  valuable 
annuals,  the  furs  of  which  constitute  one  t)f  the  tcsources  of 
Siberia,  arc  the  sable,  the  ermine,  and  the  ^Tcy  .squirrel.  The 
south-eastern  parts  of  this  j^rrcat  country  are  a  transitional 
re-ion  to  the  .stepiKs  of  central  Asia,  and  there  are  to  be 
found  antelopes,  j^azelles,  and  wild  asses. 

At     len-th,    on    January     :;,     we    are    up    in     the     Tral 
Mountams,    and     the    line    winds    amoni;    hills    and    vallevs 
-V-ar  the  statu.,,  of   Zlatoust  stands  a  -ranite  column  to  mark 
the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe 


TiiK  Volga  and  Moscow 

l->om   tlu-   boundary   between    luirc^iK.-   and   .\sia  the  train 
takes  us  (.nw.-irds  past  Cfa  to  Samara.      The  hills  of  the  L'rals 
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•'•  '^'""-;   >"^^'.''  •""'   "'^-  ^•"i"'<'-y  'latta,    out  a.^ain.      Sn..u   |,\ 

'•vcryuhrn    ,„  a  conti.ai.n,-,  sluct.  an.l  peasants  aiv   s.  .„   .„ 

tu:   n.a.ls   u,ti,    .U.h^^.    l,,lrn   with    hay,   furl,    or    provision- 

At  I,atrak,  uv  pass  ovrr  the  Vol^r.,  |  ,.  ,,  ,,,,•,.  „^,,.^,., 

•'M^;.       Ihc   \o,;a,s   the   largest   river  in    K.uope  ;   it'is.,! 

mil.-s   lon^,   an.l    has   ,ts  so„ree   in   the   \-aI,lai   hills  n,.tuee. 

M.    I  ete-rs  nir.^r   an.l    Moscou-j  at   a    luijit    of  o.ilv   ;v,  tee 

aU.ve  sea-level.      It   tlous,  then-tore,  throu,;h  .nost'ot    Russi.- 

ni    l;.ur(,pe,  trav.rsin.^r  tuvnty  Governments.      The  ri.rht  banl. 

.^h.:,;h   an.l   ste.p,    the   left   flat;    an.l    at    its    n-ou.h    in    the 

(  aspian   .Sea  it  f.,rn.s  a  vry  extensiv.-  .leha.      'I  In-    \-,,I.ra   i^ 

..avi,L;ahIe  alm.rst    throu-lioul    its    k-n.ith.   an.l    has  als..  V,,rtv 

navi.^able  tributari.-s.      Ti,c  river  is  fVo/en  over  for  about  five 

months   n.   the  year,   and  u!,en    the    ice   breaks  up   in   sp,  ,  ' 

w'tl>    thunclenn^  erael-^  it  often   eauses   ^reat    .lama.e  aL.n^ 

the   !,anks.      (  nnv.ls  of  vessels,   boats,  and   rafts  pas;  up  .and 

•Irnvn    he  siu-rsl,  stream,  as  well  as  pas.en.,er  steamers'  built 

alter    the    pattern    of     the    American    river'  boats.        Hv    the 

\ol^M   an.  !,ts  canals  one  can    travel    by    steamer  fn.m    tiie 

5a  tic  to  th.-  (  asp.an    Sea,  an.l  from  the  Caspian  Sea  bv  the 

V  oi^ra  u.to  the  Duma  and  ,.ut  to  the  W  hite  .Sea.     The  Vol-. a 

p  not  only  an  nnportant   hi-hway  for -oo.ls  an-l  passenger's 

Ml  ''  '"l  •"'.'"^'■^.•^•'^"'^tibie  f,sh  preserve;  indee.l  the  sturgeon' 

.nul  sterlet  hshenes  constitute  its  <.,rrc-atest  wealth 

When  the  train  has  rattled  heavilv  an.l  sl.nvly  over  the 
\  oli^a,  !tproc:ee.ls  west-north-west  into  the  very  heart  of  holr 
ly.^s.a.  an.l  late  on  January  7,  ,.^;,  we  roll  into  the  station 
ot  .Mosc.nv,  the  old  capatal  of  Rus.sia. 

Moscow  is  a  type  of  the  old  una.iulterated  Russia,  a  home 
o\   the  simpl.-    honest   manners  an.l  customs  of  olden    da-s 
of  taith   an.l   h..nour,  of   a   child-like,   pure-hearte.l    belief 'in' 
the  reli-i.,n  of  the  country,  the  Catholic  Creek  Church.      In 
US    cro.,ked     win.lin^r,    badly-paved    streets    swarm    Tatars 
crs.ans.  and  (  aucas.ans,  anmn^  Slav  citizens  an.!  o amtr>  ukh, 
lose   me.xtermmable    Russian    ,>casants  who  suffer  and  toil 
like  slaves,  look  too  deep  into  the  rvv/Zv/ •  cup  on  Saturday 
yet  ai-e  always  contented,  i;ood-tempere.l.  an.l  jovial 

1  li<-  town  stan.ls  on  both  sides  of  the  small'lMoskva  River, 
jyych  la  Is  mt..  the  Oka.  a  tributary  of  the  VoI^m,  and  i^ 
n  1  al.te.l  by  mc,re  than  a  million  souls.  The  Kremlin  is  the 
"Idest  part,  ami  the  heart  of  Moscow  I'late  XXIII)  Its 
ualls  were  erected  at  the  en.l  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  ;  thev 
are  (hj   feet    hi-h,  crenellated,    and    provided    with    ei^htee'n 

'   A  Kii.s-i.ui  .ilculu.lu-  Ii,|u.,r  usu.illy  mm^K-  (mm  vw. 
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ti.UL-r-^  ainl  live  :.:atr-.  Within  thi-;  irrc^'iilar  pciita;.;.  >  1,  a  inili; 
ai.d  ;i  .ju.iitrr  in  tir'Umhii-n.  c,  ar<-clniri-ln'>,  p.ilacc-^.  imi-fiim>, 
;ui.l  ..lilt  r  iail)lic  l.iiiMiii-.;-.  '1  lure  -taiui-,  tin-  licli  tower  ol 
K.m  \■^■'.i•^i,  '7')  feet  lu;.;h,  with  tnc  -t"i>y-.  I'n.in  tlic 
uppcrnicj-^t  \ini  imm  CDininatul  t!ic  \s  h.<iK:  h'M  ■  n.uith  Mr. scow 
IxMRMlh  \-'>iir  tV'it.  the  street-;  (h^er.jini.;  in  e\ery  tIireclii)H 
IV.. Ill  tlu''  Kremlin  \\lc  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  crossed 
;iL;,iin  In'  ciriul.ir  roa.l-.  lUtueeii  the  >tre.  ts  he  eoiv^loincra- 
lioiis  of  he,i\y  stone  hoiisc-^,  and  from  this  sea  of  hnil>linj.;s 
emerge  hull>-'-liai)ed  cupolas  with  laeen  roofs  surmounted  h\- 
1,'olden  Cinek  crosses.  Lar;4e  barracks,  liospitals,  palaces, 
iiiid  public  huil.liiv^s  crop  up  lure  and  thei.-.  Ki'.;ht  throu:.;h 
the  t..wn  uin.ls  th.e  M..-kva  in  the  fr^'ure  of  an  S,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Krtinlin  with  tlieir  tower  1  are  retlecled  in  the 
water. 

ill  the  t.)\\er  of  Uan  Wliki  han.;  thirt\--tiiree  Ik'IIs  of 
N.irious  si/i  s.  At  its  loot  tands  the  fal'.t  n  " 'I  sar  "  Ik'11, 
which  W(  i.'.hs  p,7  tons  and  i^'.-;  f> ct  in  cin  uinli-rence.  In 
it^  fall  a  piece  w.is  hr^ktii  <<ut  of  the  ^i.le,  and  it  i-  there- 
f. ire  u-^eless  as  a  lx-11,  hut  it  is  -et  up  .m\  .1  plattorin  as  an 
ornamt  nt. 

W  ilhin  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  is  aKo  the  Church  of  tlnr 
A-ceii-ion  of  tile  \'ir;^in,  which  i>  cmuned  1j>'  .1  dome  1  jS 
feit  hi;;h,  with  '-mailer  cupolas  at  the  tour  corners.  Standing; 
in  the  .iiitre  of  the  Kremlin,  this  churcli  is  tlie  h.-art  not 
nnl)-  of  Mo-cow  hut  of  all  Russia,  for  liere  the  'r>ars  are 
crownc.l,  while  tiu-  hells  .  .f  I\an  X'eliki  peal  over  the  city. 
'I'he  interior  of  tin;  catlieilral  presents  an  indescrih.ihle  elfect. 
The  lii;ht  fn  mi  the  narr.  .w  window-  hi^li  up  is  very  tliin, 
.md  is  further  dulled  l)\-  i;ilded  baiiners  with  pictures  ot 
saints  aiul  crosses.  The  temple  nave  is  cramnuHl  with 
reli;4i. Ills  obiects,  ic. m.ista-es  and  icons,  sacred  jxjrtraits  of 
-.ilid  K"'''  with  onI\'  the  liaiuls  and  taces  coloured.  W'.- s: 
candle-  burn  before  them,  from  wliicti  tlic  smc^ke  rises  up 
t.)  the  vaulted  ro.it",  tloatin.,^  about  the  banners  in  a  .greyish- 
blue  mi-t. 

T.)  the  orthodox  Russians  the  Kremlin  is  almost  a  holy 
pi. ice.  They  make  pil'^rimaLjes  to  its  ten. pies  and  cloi-ters 
with  the  -ame  reverence  .1  Tibct.iiis  to  tlie  s.mctu.iries  of 
Hu.I.lh.i.  "M.)-c.iw  is  surpassed  on')-  b)'  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  Kremlin  ..nl\-  1)\-  h.e;iven,"  they  say. 

Perhaps  no  year  in  the  history  of  Moscow  is  so  f.nnous  as 
th.e  \-e.ir  :  S 1  3.  Then  the  city  was  taken  b>  NaiKileoii  and 
the  Tirande  Arniee.      The  Russian   army  ab.iiitloned  the  city, 
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and  tlic  cilixA-ns  left  tlicir  homes.  Napoleon  entered  on 
September  14,  and  next  day  the  eity  bei;an  to  burn.  Tlie 
Russians  had  set  fire  to  it  thf-mselves  in  several  places. 
Three-f(nirths  of  the  city  la\  ;i  .ishes  when  the  French 
evacnated  Moscow  after  an  (jccupatiun  of  five  weeks  and 
the  loss  of  30,000  men.  The  remembrance  of  this  dreadful 
time  still  survives  amont^^  the  p(j[)ulace. 


Si.  rKrKksr.iJkc.  anh  Home 

F'rom  Mosccnv  an  express  train  takes  us  in  eleven  liours 
to  the  capital  of  I'eter  the  Great,  St.  I'etersbur-,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  in  the  (hilf  of  Finland.  Here  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  very  different  scenes  from  those  in  Moscow.  Here 
is  no  longer  i^enuine  uncontaminateil  Russia,  but  Western 
civilisation,  which  has  come  and  washed  away  the  Slavonic. 
The  churches  and  monasteries  indeed  are  built  in  the  same 
style  as  in  Mosccnv,  and  the  eyes  meet  with  the  same  t>-pcs 
and  costumes,  and  the  same  heavily  laden  wa-t;ons  and  carts 
rumble  over  the  Neva  bridi^es  ;  but  one  feels  and  sees  only 
too  i)lainly  that  one  is  in  Flurope. 

The  Neva  is  forty  miles  Ioul;  and  a  third  ofa  mile  broad, 
antl  comes  from  Lake  Lado_i;a.  It  is  spannetl  by  four  fine 
bridL^es,  always  crowdeil  with  carriai;cs  and  foot  ijasseni^crs, 
and  in  summer  numerous  small  steamboats  ply  up  and  down. 
In  winter  thick  ice  lies  on  the  river  durint;  four  months. 

St.  I'etersburi;  has  nearly  two  million  inhabitants,  which  is 
rather  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  Russian  empire.  The  appearance  of  the  town  shows 
that  it  is  new,  for  the  streets  are  slrai;4ht  and  broad.  The 
climate  is  very  raw,  damp,  and  disagreeable,  and  it  rains  or 
snows  on  200  days  in  the  year. 

A  walk  throuL^h  the  streets  of  St.  Petcrsbur'g  shows  the 
traveller  much  that  is  strange.  Tiny  chapels  are  found  every- 
where—in the  midiile  of  a  bridge  or  at  a  street  corner.  They 
contain  only  a  i)icttn'e  of  a  saint  with  candles  burning  before  it. 
Many  persons  stop  as  they  pass  by,  uncover  their  heads, 
fall  on  their  knees,  cross  themselves  and  murmur  a  j)rayer, 
and  then  vanish  among  the  crowd  in  the  streets.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  this  citj-  is  full  of  uniforms.  Not  only  do  the 
soldiers  of  tlie  large  garrison  wear  uniioruis,  but  civil  t)iiiciai>, 
'ch(Hill)oys,  stutlents,  and  man\-  others  are  dressed  in  special 
costumes  with  bright  buttcjns  of  brass   or   silver.      Hut  what 
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cs[)'xi;ill\-  ;ittriicts  the  sti;uiL;(T's  attention  arc  the  vehicle^. 
rei--<)ii^  of  tlic  upper  classes  drive  in  open  s!eii;hs  ami  cover 
tlieinsclvcs  with  bearskins  h'ned  with  l)hie,  and  are  drawn  by 
tall,  dark,  handsoinc  trotters.  Sometimes  aI>o  A/rc/'l,!,  or  team 
ot'  three  liorsc-;  abreast,  is  seen,  one  of  the  horses  in  tlie  middle 
under  the  arch  wliich  keeps  the  shafts  apart,  nhile  the  other  two, 
on  cither  side,  <^o  at  a  i^'allop.  The  hackne>-  slei;4hs  arc  also 
common,  so  small  that  two  persons  can  hardly  find  room  to  sit, 
,ind  as  there  is  no  su|)port  or  guard  of  any  kiiul,  they  must 
clin;4  to  each  otiier's  waists  in  order  not  to  be  thnnvn  off  at 
sharp  corners.  Tliesc  small  slcdijcs  have  no  fixed  stands,  but 
tliey  are  draw  n  up  in  Unvj;  n^ws  outsiilc  hotels,  banks,  theatres, 
railwa\-  stations,  and  other  much-frcqucnted  ])laces,  and  may 
be  found  sin;.dy  almcjst  an\wliere  in  the  .streets.  The  drivers 
are  alwa\-s  merry  and  cheerful,  and  keep  up  :i  runm'n-g  c(;n- 
versation  with  their  passciv^er  or  their  horse,  which  tliey 
call  "my  little  dove."  All  drive  at  the  same  reckless  pace, 
as  if  they  were  runniiv^  races  throuL,di  the  streets. 

St.  I'etersburi^  is  rich  in  art  collections  and  museums, 
picture-;^alleries,  churches,  and  fine  palaces.  The  finest 
iSuildin;..;  in  the  city,  however,  is  the  Isaac  Cathedral,  with 
its  hii^h  ;,Mlded  dome,  surrounded  by  four  similar  but  smaller 
c^iUletl  cui)olas.  The  cross  at  the  top  is  330  feet  above  the 
l^round,  and  the  i^reat  tlome  is  the  first  thini^  in  St.  Tetcrsbury 
to  be  seen  on  comin<r  by  steamer  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
When  tlie  Cathedral  was  built,  it  cost  more  than  two  and 
three-quarter  million  ixDunds.  It  was  finished  fifty  years  a<^o, 
but  has  never  been  in  really  sound  condition,  and  is  always 
underL;(jing  extensive  repairs. 


Th :  last  stage  of  our  journey  is  now  at  hand.  One 
evening  we  drive  in  a  troika,  with  much  ringing  of  sleigh  bells, 
to  the  station  of  the  Finland  Railway,  whence  the  train  takes 
us  througli  \'iborg  to  Abo,  the  old  capital  of  Finland.  Here 
a  steamer  is  waiting  to  take  us  over  to  Stockholm,  which  was 
♦lie  starting-point  ai  our  long  journey. 
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To  London  and  Paris 

Again  \vc  set  out  from  Stockholm  in  the  evening  by  train, 
and  the  next  morning  \vc  reach  Malmo,  a  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sweden,  not  many  miles  north  of  Trellcborg,  from 
which  we  started  on  our  journey  eastwards  across  Asia. 
From  Malmo  a  steamer  soon  takes  us  across  the  narrow  sound 
to  Copenhagen,  the  beautiful  capital  of  Denmark,  and  then 
wc  take  the  train  across  the  large,  rich,  and  fertile  island  of 
Zealand.  There  farms  are  crowded  close  together  among  the 
tilled  fields ;  there  thriving  cattle  graze  on  the  meadows, 
yielding  Denmark  a  superfluity  of  milk  and  butter ;  there 
the  productive  soil  spreads  everywhere,  leaving  no  room  for 
unprofitable  sandy  downs  and  heaths,  as  on  the  west  coast  of 
Jutland.  The  Danes  are  a  small  people,  but  they  make  a 
brave  struggle  for  existence.  Their  country  is  one  of  the 
smallest  in  Europe,  but  the  first  in  utilising  all  its  possi- 
bi'itics  of  opening  profitable  commerce  with  foreign  lands. 
Much  larger  are  its  possessions  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Green- 
land, and  Iceland,  but  there  the  population  is  very  scanty  and 
the  real  masters  of  the  islands  are  cold  and  ice. 

At  Korsor,  on  the  Great  Belt,  we  again  go  on  board  a 
steamer  which  in  a  few  hours  takes  us  Ix^tween  Langcland  and 
Laaland  to  Kiel,  the  principal  naval  port  of  Germany.  Here 
wc  arc  on  soil  which  nas  formerly  Danish,  for  it  was  only 
during  her  last  unfortunate  war  that  Denmark  lost  the  two 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein. 

We  travel  by  train  from  Kiel  through  fertile  Ilolstein 
southwards  to  the  free  Hansa  town  of  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe, 
the  greatest  commercial  cm{X)rium  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
and,  after  London  and  New  ^'ork,  the  third  in  the  workl. 
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I'roin  II;iinI)iir;^f  (lie  train  ^^o.-^  <mi  lliroiii^li  Ilan.'vcr 
and  Westphalia,  acro-,s  the  majc-tic  Khiiie,  throii-h  South 
Holland,  not  far  noith  of  the  Hcl-ian  fmntiir,  to  the  port  of 
l""liishiiii(,  which  is  siluatctl  on  one  of  the  i^lamls  in  the 
delta  of  the  ScheUit.  Jlere  another  steamer  is  reatl\-  for 
us,  and  after  a  passa;_;e  of  a  few  ]u>urs  we  j^liile  iiiti>  the  broad 
trunipel-sha])et{  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  land  at  Oueen- 
borou^h.     There    a-'ain    we    take    a    train    which    carries    us 
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throuc^h  tlic  thickly-peopled,  well-cultivated  country  of  Kent 
into  the  heart  of  London,  the  [greatest  city  of  the  world. 

After  a  few  days'  stay  in  London  we  i;o  on  to  Paris — by 
train  to  Dover,  across  the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  part  in 
a  swift  turbine  steamer,  and  again  by  rail  from  Calais  to 
Paris,  throuLjh  one  of  the  most  fruitful  districts  of  France, 
vyin;4  with  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Garonne  in  fertility. 
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the  fjreat  city  (Plate  XXIV.)  where  the  Seine,  crossed  by 
thirty  brid<^cs,  describes  a  bend,  afterwards  continuing  in  the 
most  capricious  meandcrings  to  Rouen  and  Havre. 
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'I"ho  fir^t  tliiii^,'  till-  str,i'i^(  r  iiotin  >  in  r.iris  is  the  boiilc- 
v.ini-i  — hio.id,  lianilsDiiU'  ^trcfts,  \\iih  .illi-\s  (.f  UmIV  trees 
hetuxvil  rows  of  l,n;^e  ii.il.ili.il  lioiixs,  tlu.itii^,  c.iti-s,  ailil 
--holis.  'J  he  oMc^t,  iht;  boulev.ird-^  iiidjxji,  uiic  tonnerly 
the  tortific.itions  of  tlic  town  witli  touii-,  ;mil  walls  ;  "  |)oiile- 
v.ird"  is,  then,  the  same  wonl  as  ihc  Mii;_;hsh  "  l)ul\\ark." 
Louis  XIII.,  who  eiilar;.;e(l  and  beautified  I'ari^,  had  tliesc 
Inihvarks  pulled  down,  and  the  first  boulevards  laiil  out  on 
their  site.  The)-  are  situated  on  the  north  side  ot'  the 
.Seine,  and  form  a  eonlimiou>.  line  umler  different  n  imis, 
Madeleine,  des  Capuehines,  des  ItalieIl-^,  and  Montm.irtii-. 
Tliis  line  of  boulevards  is  one  of  the  si^dits  of  I'.uis. 
In  later  lime-^  boulevards  wen-  also  laid  out  where  there 
had  been  tio  fortifications  before.  Under  Louis  X I  \'.  and 
his  suceessors  J'aris  ^Tew  and  increased  in  splendour  and 
'.greatness  ;  tlieii  it  was  the  sciiie  of  the  f^reat  Revolution  and 
its  horrors  ;  then  under  Napoleon  it  became  the  heart  of  the 
mij^litiest  empire  of  that  time.  With  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
j'aris  was  twice  entered  by  the  forces  of  the  .Allies,  and 
in  1S71  it  was  besic;.^ed  and  captured  by  the  Prussians. 
.Since  then  Paris  has  been  sjjared  from  disastrous  misfor- 
tunes, and  is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  centuries,  the  gas'cst 
ami  most  animatetl  city  in  Europe. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  walk  throu^^h  the  town,  startini^  at 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  on  the  north  bank  of  tiie  .Seine,  where 
formerly  stood  the  fortress  and  pri.son  o(  tlie  IJastille.  This 
prison  was  stormed  and  destroyed  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  Great  Rcvcjlution,  on  July  14,  17S9,  and  since  that  )car 
July  14  has  been  the  chief  national  festival-tiay.  In  the 
middle  of  the  square  stantls  the  July  Column,  and  from  its 
summit  a  wondert'ul  view  of  Paris  can  Ix:  obtained.  We  now 
follow  tin-  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  lart^est  and  handsomest  street  in 
Paris.  On  the  left  haiul  is  the  Hotel  de  X'ille,  a  fine  ])ublic 
huildint/,  where  the  city  authorities  meet,  where  brilliant 
entertainments  are  ;4i\en,  and  where  the  i^allcrics  are  adorned 
with  canvases  of  famous  masters. 

I'arther  aloni;,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  larj:^cst  public 
huildin;^'  of  the  city,  the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  Like  the 
Pritish  Museum,  it  would  rec]uire  mf)nths  antl  years  to  see 
properly.  Here  are  stored  colossal  collections,  not  only  of 
"hjects  of  art  and  relics  from  Lrreat  ancient  kiiiL^doms  in 
\-ia  and  ICuropc,  but  also  of  the  finest  works  of  Kuropean 
iilptors  and  painters  of  all  periods. 

We    walk    on     north-westwards    throucrh    the    luxuriant 
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fj.irdens  of  the  'ruilcrics,  atui  stop  ;i  iiiomctit  in  the  Place  du  hi 
(  oiicorde  to  <  iijoy  the  charinii);^^  views  preMiitiil  on  all  sides 
—  tlie  river  uitli  its  (jiia)  s  and  hiid-es,  tlie  parks  and  a\eniies, 
tlie  hui^e  l>uildinL;s  dicorated  with  e.\(iin\ite  taste,  tlie  wide, 
open  spaces  adorned  with  ^dorioiis  inonumciits,  and  the  nexcr- 
endini;  coniint,'  and  ^'oini,'  of  pleasure-loving^  Parisians  and 
Parisian  ladic-s  in  costumes  of  the  latest  fashion. 

l"'roni  tile  Place  de  la  Cotieorde  we  direct  our  steps  to  tlic 
(diainps  l-'lyseos,  a  nia-jnTicent  park  with  a  broad  carriage- 
way aion;^'  wiiich  tlie  fashionable  \\(jrld  rides,  walks,  or  drives 
in  smart  carria^'cs  and  motor  cars.  At  the  northern  side  of 
the  |)ark  lives  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  the  palace  of 
the  Ely  sees. 

If  \vc  now  follow  the  double  row  of  broad  avenues  north- 
wards we  come  to  the  Place  de  I'Ktoile,  a  "  circus  "  where 
twelve  avenues  of  lan^e  streets  meet.  One  of  them,  a  pro- 
lon^ration  of  the  Champs  Klysees,  is  named  after  the  ^rand 
army  of  Napoleon  and  leads  to  the  extensive  Bois  dc  l^oulo;^nie. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Place  de  I'Ktoilc  is  erectc-d  a  stately 
trium[)hal  arch,  ir)ofeet  hii;h,in  memoryof  Napoleon's  victories. 

From  here  we  follow  a  busy  street  as  far  as  the  brid<,fe  of 
Jena,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine  rises  the  Kiffel 
Tower,  tlominatini;  Paris  with  its  immense  pillar  looo 
feet  hi.L^h.  The  l-liffel  Tower  is  the  highest  structure  ever 
reared  by  human  hands,  twice  as  hi;^h  as  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne  and  the  tallest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  At  the 
first  platform  we  arc  more  than  330  feet  above  the  vast  city, 
but  the  hills  outside  Paris  close  in  the  horizon.  When  the 
cage  rises  up  to  the  third  i)latform  we  are  at  a  height  of  864 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  see  below  us  the  Seine  with  its 
many  britlges  and  the  city  with  its  innumerable  streets  and  its 
140  s.juarcs.  A  staircase  leads  up  to  the  highest  balcony,  and 
at  th.e  very  top  a  beacon  is  lighted  at  night  visible  50  miles 
away.  From  the  parapet  we  hardly  dare  allow  our  eyes  to 
look  down  the  perpendicular  tower  to  the  four  sloping  iron 
l)iers  at  its  base,  especially  when  it  blows  hard  and  t'^c  whole 
tower  ix;rceptibly  swings.  There  is  no  need  to  go  uj)  in  a 
balloon  to  obtain  a  bird's-e\-e  view  of  Paris  ;  from  the  top  of 
the  Kiffel  Tower  we  have  the  tou  n  spread  out  before  us  like  a 
map. 

Xapo!.fon's  Tomp, 

Wlun   we  have  safely  descended  from  the  gitld\'  height, 
we  make  our  way  across  the  Champ  dc  Mars  t(»  the   Hotel 
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(Ics  Invalidcs.  I'ormcrly  several  thousand  pensioners  from 
the  i;rcat  l-'rench  armies  found  a  refn;,^e  in  this  luii^e  l)lliIdinl,^ 
but  now  it  is  useil  as  a  museum  for  inilitaiy  historic  relics. 

We  pass  in  untler  the  c^litterini,'  ^nlded  dome,  visible 
all  over  the  cit\',  and  find  ourselves  in  a  n)und  hall, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occu])icd  by  a  crypt,  likewise 
round  and  several  feet  decj)  and  open  above.  On  the  floor 
in  mo-aic  letters  are  ^dorious  names,  Rivoli,  Pyramids, 
Maren:4o,  Austerlitz,  Jena.  I'riedland,  \Va;4ram,  and  Moscow, 
Twelve  marble  statues,  reprcsentin;^  as  many  victories,  and 
sixty  cajjtured  colours  keep  guard  round  the  great  sarco- 
pha;4us  of  red  iKjrphyry  from  Finland  which  contains  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  (Plate  XX\'.). 

No  one  speaks  in  here.  The  deepest  silence  surrounds 
the  ashes  of  the  man  who  in  his  lifetime  filletl  the  world  with 
the  roar  of  his  cannon  and  the  thunder  of  his  legions,  and 
who  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  completely  changed  the 
map  of  Europe.  Pale  and  sulxlued,  the  light  falls  over  the 
crypt  where  the  red  porphyry  speaks  of  irresistible  power,  and 
the  white  godtlesscs  of  victory  arc  illumined  as  it  were  with  a 
reflection  of  the  years  of  glory. 

Unconsciously  we  listen  for  an  echo  of  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  wortls  of  command.  We  seein  to  sec  a  blue-eyed 
boy  plajing  at  his  mother's  knee  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  ;  we 
seem  to  hear  a  youthful  revolutionist,  burning  with  enthusiasm, 
making  fiery  speeches  at  secret  clubs  in  J'aris.  Pale  and 
solemn,  the  shade  of  the  twenty-six-year-old  general  floats 
before  our  mind's  eye  as  he  returns  from  a  series  of  victories 
in  northern  Italy,  where  he  rushed  like  a  storm  over  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  made  a  triumj)hal  entr>'  into  Milan,  and 
for  ever  removed  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice  from  the  list 
of  independent  States. 

We  recall  the  campaign  of  the  I'rench  army  against 
lv4\'pt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Napoleon  takes  his  fleet  out 
from  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  escapes  Nelson's  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates,  seizes  Malta,  sails  to  the  north  of  Crete  and 
west  of  Cyi)rus,  and  lands  40,CXX)  men  at  Alexandria. 
The  soldiers  languish  in  the  desert  sands  on  the  way  to 
Cairo,  they  approach  the  Nile  to  give  battle  to  the  F.g>-ptian 
arm\-,  and  at  the  fcxit  of  the  pyramids  the  East  is  defeated 
bv  the  West.     The  march  is  continued  eastwards  to  Syria. 

!".t:  ;,!;;  ;iuriu.-i    n.ivt:    p.!^^.!J..;    .-lini-v.    iin_    i_:  u.-,ci-.jv.i .-:    tm-^  inpiL- :   •.•  • 

wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  unbelievers.  Now 
again  the  weapons  f)f  Western  lands  clash  in     iC  valley  of  the 
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Jon,.n  and  at  th.  A.ot  of  ^^^^^X.^:'^:^^^^'^- 
r.cnc.nd  obtams  a  v.cto,y  ovc-i  the  .>•':, ^^^^^^^  ,,,,  Hcct. 
,„  the  .ncanli.nc,  h.nvevcr,  NcIm-      ^^    '  \.,     eri.h,  and 

The  (lower  of  the  r^^'^'''-^';;'^^^,;;,  on  h^.  va.ihcd  with 

l)cl\vccn  Atnca  and  Sicdy.  ^      cupola  of 

as  snow.  I  hen  7^'^''''"^''-  .,u..,.^,  ^ont  Ccnis  and  the 
(ireat    St.   IVrnard,  the  ^t.  (^o    ha    1     '  j  ^    f^,,^  ,,i,„^ 

Sinndon.  where  the  l'^^  C--  ;^J'^  U  e  " West  m<.untains 
,,th  n.ur  ar.r>y  c..n>;;  ^:t^\t^^^ctiers  dra,,in,  the  cannon 
of  luirope.     W  e  see  n  to  see  in  tcM'ether  a-^ain  on  the 

,h.ou,h  the  f-- ;':;^:, -^'^  ^:rhe1^  a  ne.;:  victory  is 

France  has  the  OUc  of  J^^;!';; -,^;;;X>;  career  pass  bef^.re 

Then  various  episodes  of  his  m-^r  c  ,        ^^^.^^ 

us.     Our  eyes  fal   on  the  na.nc  AusU,rhtz  do^^       ^^^^^^^^^    .^^^^^ 

of  the   crypt.     'Ihe   l^'^P^'"":  ^^  J.^'hc '^olden  ea-^des.     .\ 

Moravia  and  ch-awn  up  his  l^-''^'^"^/    f;/;.  "^Ilit  is  Napoleon's 
distant  echo  seems  tc.smnul  round  the  crpt  1^^^^^^^^^^ 

cavalry  riding  '^'^^^^ '^  ^^1^";  "uS  Ru  ^ian  lV.rces,  it  is  the 

battle  of  Jena,  where  ^^-^^r'^'.^^ttt^^^rl.^-^-<\, 
tated  from  the  Flbe  to  ^^J^^^^^l^*^^' *^^i'';  ",  e  th-  victor  n.ule 
Frfurt,  Ma.^debur.^^  .^J^'^  ''V  nt'  c'n^  I  1  crHn.  We  hear 
his  entry  into  Freclenck  ^1^-.^;[1^  ;.^^;^  \\fh  .'sc^  through  the 
the  tread  of  the  coluny.sa,^^^^^^^^^^ 

mud  on  the  roads  ''\  ^'^'^jy;;;"  '  ^,^^i  ^ylau  in  West  I'russia, 
of  I'ultusk.  east  o  the  \  ^^:±^  ,^,^  deep  snow.  Wc 
where  heaps  of  bodies  he  ^-:^^^^'^^^''^;i,^^  battle  of  Fr.edland 
see  Napol.>n  on  »- ^^f  ^  °^^,^^J  were  defbatcd.  The 
in    Fast    Prussia,   where    ^^^^  ^,^^,^  ^^,^^^  ^^^awn   swords. 
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on  the  rD.uls  c^f  luiiopc  ;  it  is  the  courier  between  the  head- 
Huartcrs  of  the  army  and  I'aris. 

The  concjiieror  inarches  to  X'icniia,  and  tlircatens  to  cnnli 
Austria,  lie  Ljains  the  blcjody  battle  of  Wa;4rain,  north-e.ist 
of  Vienna,  lie  wipes  out  states  and  makes  them  ilependeiicics 
of  France  and  tlieir  rulers  Iiis  obedient  vassals,  and  he 
<^ives  away  royal  crowns  to  his  relations  nul  j^enerals.  His 
dominion  extends  from  Daii/.i;^  to  Cadiz,  from  the  mcnith  of 
the  Mlbe  to  the  Tiber  ;  he  has  ri>en  to  a  hei,L;ht  of  power  and 
-[lorv  never  attained  since  the  irolden  aire  u\  Rome. 

l^ayonets  and  sabres,  cuirasses  and  helmets  Hash  in  the 
sunlii^ht  as  the  invincible  arm>-  camps  with  banil  and  music 
and  son'4  ab(nc  the  Niemen.  Haifa  million  of  soldiers  are 
on  their  wa>'  to  the  old  cajjital  of  Russia,  Moscow.  The 
Russian  roads  from  \'ilna  to  \'itebsk  are  tuU  of  endless  lines 
of  troops,  s(|uadrons  of  cavalry  in  close  formation,  and 
enormous  bat^i^ai^c  trains.  The  Russians  know  that  their 
freedom,  is  in  daiv^er  ;  they  burn  their  own  towns  and  vilLiL^cs, 
devastate  their  own  prcninces,  and  retire  little  b\-  little,  as 
they  did  a  hundred  years  earlier  when  Charles  X  11.  invatled 
Russia.  At  leni^th  there  is  a  battle  at  Moscow,  and  the 
I'Vench  army  enters  tlie  town.  W'e  see  in  imaL;iiiation  the 
.September  ni<.;hts  liL^hted  up  far  and  wide  by  a  blaziuL,^  flame. 
Moscow  is  o!i  fire.  On  the  terrace  of  the  Kremlin  stands  a 
little  man  in  a  grey  military  coat  and  a  black  cocked  hat, 
watchin;4  the  flame.  Within  a  week  the  old  holy  city  of  the 
Muscovites  lies  in  ashes. 

The  early  twilight  of  winter  falls  over  I'aris,  and  wc  see 
the  shadows  dce[)en  round  Napoleon's  tomb.  We  fancy  ue 
see  among  them  human  figures  fighting  against  hunger,  cold, 
and  weariness.  The  time  of  misfortune  is  come.  The  great 
army  is  retreating,  the  roads  are  lined  with  corpses  ami 
fragments.  The  cann(jn  arc  left  in  the  snow.  The  stjldiers  fall 
in  regiments  like  a  ripe  croj).  I'acks  of  wolves  folknv  in 
their  tracks :  they  are  contented  with  the  dead,  but  the 
Cossack  stjuadrons  cut  dcjwn  the  living.  .\t  the  briilge  over 
the  IJeresina,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  30,ocx^  men 
are  drowned  and  perish.  All  discipline  is  relaxerl.  The 
soldiers  throw  away  their  guns  and  knapsacks.  Clothed  in 
furs  and  with  a  birchen  staff  in  his  hand,  the  defe.ttcd  emperor 
marches  like  a  simjjle  soldier  in  the  tront.  Thanks  to  the 
->0\ere    cliniale    of    llieii     c(junli)    .tmi     il>    ule<it    e.S.lenl,    .uid 


thanks  also  to  their  own  cautious   conduct   of  the  war,  the 
Russians  practically  annihilated  Napoleon's  arm}-. 
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Tlic  (kirkncss  dccpcvs.  At  I.cipzi:^  Russians,  Aiistrians, 
I'nissians,  ainl  Swedes  opix.sc  Napoleon.  There  his  proud 
empire  falls  to  pieces,  even  I'aris  is  captured,  ami  he  kjses  his 
crown,  lie  is  carried  a  prisoner  down  the  Klujne  valley 
throu^di  Lyons,  and  shipped  off  to  the  island  of  Elba. 

Once  more  he  fills  the  world  with  tumult.  With  a  bri^ 
and  se\cn  small  vessels  he  sails  f)ack  to  the  coast  of 
France.  lie  has  a  force  of  only  I  loo  men,  but  in  his  hands 
it  is  sufTicient  to  reconcpier  I'Vance.  He  m.irciies  over  the 
western  offshocjts  of  the  Alps.  At  (iiv,noble  his  force 
has  increased  to  jcxx)  men.  In  I.\ons  he  is  saluted  .is 
Mmperor,  and  I'aris  c;[)ens  its  yates.  He  is  ready  to  sta' c 
ever>thinL;  on  a  siii'^de  throw.  In  Hel-^Mum  is  to  Ix;  the 
decisive  battle.  I  hostile  armies  gather  round  the  frontiers  of 
I'Vancc,  for  Europe  is  tired  of  continual  war.  .At  Waterloo 
Napoleon  fif^hts  his  last  battle,  and  his  fate  is  sealed  for  ever. 

1  le  leaves  I'aris  for  ♦he  last  time.  At  the  port  of  Rochefort, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  ..nd  the  Garonne,  he  goes 
on  boanl  an  English  frigate.  After  seventy  ilays'  sail  he  is 
landed  on  the  small  basaltic  island  of  St.  Helena  in  the 
southern  Atlantic,  where  he  is  doomed  to  pass  the  last  si.x 
years  of  his  eventful  life.  I  lere  also  his  grave  is  digged  under 
the  willows  in  the  valley. 

Nineteen  years  after  Napoleon's  death  the  simple  grave 
under  the  willows  was  uncovered,  the  coffins  of  wood,  lead, 
and  sheet-iron  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  several  who 
had  shared  his  long  imprisonment,  the  remains  were  taken  on 
board  a  French  frigate  amid  the  roar  of  guns  and  flags  waving 
half-mast  high,  the  coffin  was  landed  at  Cherbourg  in 
Normandy,  and  the  concpieror  of  Euroiie  once  more  made  his 
entry  into  Paris  with  military  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  which 
all  France  took  'lart.  Drawn  by  si.xtcen  horses  in  funereal 
trappings  and  followed  by  veterans  of  Napoleon's  campaigns, 
the  hearse,  adorned  with  imperial  splendour,  was  escorted  by 
soldiers  under  the  triuniphal  arch  of  the  Place  de  I'l^ltoile  and 
through  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
where  the  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  Finnish  sarcophagus. 
Thus  was  i'nlfilled  the  last  wish  of  the  concjucror  of  the  world: 
"  1  desire  that  my  remains  may  rest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine." 

Paris  to  Rome 

I'he    stranger    leaves    I'aris   with  regret,   and   is  consoled 
only  by  the  thought  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  siumy  Italy 
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The  train  carrirs  him  eastward-!,  and  ho  looks  through  the 
window  at  the  hills  and  plains  of  Champai;nc,  the  home  of 
s])arklinij  winr.  .Around  liiin  sprcul  tilled  fields,  villages, 
and  farmhouses.  Where  the  soil  is  not  suitable  for  vines, 
wheat,  or  beet,  it  provides  pasture  for  lari^e  flocks.  Men  arc 
seen  at  work  everywhere,  and  the  traveller  realises  that 
I'rance  is  so  prosperous  l)ccausc  all  its  small  proprietors, 
peasants,  and  townspeople  are  so  industrious  and  so  thrifty. 
Now  the  frontier  is  reached.  The  <;reat  fortress  of  Helfort  is 
the  last  French  town  passed,  anil  a  little  later  we  are  in 
Alsace. 

.Another  frontier  is  crossed,  that  between  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  train  halts  at  the  fine  town  of  Hale, 
traversetl  by  the  miijhty  Rhine.  Coming  from  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  the  clear  waters  of  the  river  glide  under  the 
bridges  of  Hale,  and  turn  at  rij^ht  angles  northwards  between 
the  V'osges  antl  tiie  Black  Forest. 

I'rom  Hale  we  go  on  south-westwards  to  Geneva.  Along 
a  narrow  valley  the  railway  follows  the  river  Hirs,  which  falls 
into  the  Rhine,  and  winds  in  curves  along  the  mountain 
flanks,  sometimes  high  above  the  fo(it  of  the  valley,  and 
s(;metimes  by  the  river's  bank.  It  is  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  snow  has  been  falling  for  several  days  on  end. 
All  the  country  is  quite  white,  and  the  small  villages  in  the 
valley  are  almost  hidden. 

Xow  we  come  to  three  lakes  in  a  row,  the  Lake  of  Hienne, 
the  Lake  of  Xeuchatel,  and  the  great  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
we  reach  at  the  town  of  Lausanne.  Here  the  snow  has 
ceased  to  fall,  and  the  beautiful  Alps  of  Savoy  are  visible  to 
the  south.  The  sun  is  hidden  behind  clouds,  but  its  rays  are 
reflected  by  the  clear  mirror  of  the  lake.  This  view  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  our  eyes  are  glued  to  the  carriage 
window  as  the  train  follows  the  shore  of  Genev; 

Iti  outline  the  lake  is  like  a  dolphin  just  about  to  dive. 
At  the  dolphin's  snout  lies  Geneva,  and  here  the  river  Rhone 
flows  out  of  the  lake  to  run  to  Lyons  and  debouch  into  the 
Mediterranean  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  great  port  of 
Marseilles. 

Geneva  is  one  of  the  finest,  cleanest,  and  most  charming 
towns  in  the  world.  Hetween  its  northern  and  southern 
halves  the  water  of  the  lake,  deep  blue  and  clear  as  crystal,  is 
drawn  off  into  the  Rhone  as  into  a  funnel.  There  the  current 
is  strong,  and  the  river  is  divicied  into  two  by  a  long  island. 

The    finest    sight,   however,   is   the  view  s(  uth-eastwards 
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vhcn  the  wcntlu T  is  clear.  There  stand  the  mi<;hty  suininits 
and  crests  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  now  covered  with  snow,  and 
^ditterin-,^  in  white,  lis^dit  blue, 'and  steely  t;rey  tints.  There 
also  Mont  Blanc  is  enthroned  above  the  other  mountains,  nay, 
above  all  KurojjC,  awesome  and  i;rantl,  the  crown  of  the  Alps, 
the  frf)ntier  pillar  between  Switzerland,  l-"rance,  and  Italy. 

l-'rom  (ieiu-va  we  <;o  eastwards  aloiT^j  the  northern  shore  >f 
the  lake.  The  air  is  hazy,  and  the  Alps  oi'  Savoy  look  like  a 
li;4ht  veil  beneath  the  sun.  In  this  liL,dit  the  water  is  of 
a  bri;4ht  ;^n-ecn  like  malachite.  Beyond  Lausanne  the  mist 
disappears,  ami  the  Alps  attain  appear  dazzlini;  whi^e  ami 
steep  as  pyramids  and  towers.  Towns,  villai^es,  and  villas 
cast  reflections  of  their  white  or  coloured  house-fronts  and 
their  li<^ht  balconies  on  the  lake.  The  shore  is  lined  by  a  row 
of  hotels  surrounded  by  i,^ardcns  and  promenades.  Travellers 
come  hither  from  all  countries  in  summer  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  Alps  and  strenj^rthen  their  lunijs  by  inhaling  the 
fresh  air. 

We  leave  the  lake  and  mount  gently  up  the  Rhone  valley 
between  wild  rocks.  It  becomes  narrower  as  we  ascend.  The 
Rhone,  a  tumultuous  stream,  roars  in  its  bed,  now  quite 
insignificant  compared  to  the  majestic  river  at  Geneva.  In 
the  valley  tilled  fields  arc  laid  out,  dark  green  spruces  peep 
out  of  the  snow  on  the  slopes,  while  above  all  the  snow-white 
summits  of  the  .Alps  are  enthroned. 

.•\  few  minutes  beyond  Brieg  the  train  rushes  at  full  speed 
straight  into  the  mountain.  The  electric  lamps  are  lighted 
and  "all  the  windows  closed.  The  tumiel  is  filled  with  smoke, 
and  a  contiiuunis  reverberation  dins  our  ears.  The  Simplon 
tunnel  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  being  I2|  miles  long.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  it  was  completed.  Work  was  begun 
from  both  sides  of  the  mountain  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
the  excavations  met  in  the  middle  and  a  blasting  charge 
burst  the  last  sheet  of  rock,  it  was  found  that  the  calculations 
had  not  been  an  inch  out.  After  fully  twenty  minutes  it 
begins  to  grow  light,  and  when  the  train  rolls  out  of  the  tunnel 
we  are  on  Italian  ground. 

The  train  now  descends  a  lovely  valley  to  the  shore  of 
Lao-G  Maggiore.  Framed  in  steep  mountains,  the  dark  blue 
lake  contains  a  small  group  of  islands,  full  of  white  houses, 
pal.ices,  ami  gardens.  One  of  these  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Isola  Bella,  or  the  Beautiful  Island. 

Night  hides  from  our  eyes  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Milan 
with  its  famous  cathedral,  the  bridge  over  the  Po,  and  then  a 
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miinlK-r    of  f.imous    old    t.miis,    incluilln-;    Boloi^ii.i    with    its 
university  .i1h)uI  fith.'cii  lumdrcd  \-c;irs  old. 

Next  inoriiiii^%  however,  wc  sec  to  tlie  south-west  some- 
Ihiii;^^  like  a  flamiii-^'  beacon.  It  is  the  ^M"ldeil  dome  of  St. 
i'eter's  Churcii,  which,  caut,dit  by  the  rays  of  the  risii);^^  sun, 
shines  like  a  fire  above  the  eternal  citv. 


Tin:  IvrKRN.M,  Citv 

The  Kini;  of  Italy  has  35  million  subjects,  but  in  Rome 
lives  another  mi-^'hty  prince,  the  Pope,  thouj^h  his  Kin'^dom  is 
not  of  this  world.  His  throne  is  the  chair  of  St.  I'Jter,  his 
arms  the  triple  tiara  and  the  crossed  keys  which  open 'and 
close  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  has 
270  million  subjects,  the  Roman  Catholics.  For  political 
reasons  he  is  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  a  collection 
of  great  palaces  containing  more  than  10,000  halls  and  apart- 
ments. There  also  are  installed  museums,  libraries,  and 
collections  of  manuscripts  of  vast  extent  and  value.  The 
Vatican  museum  of  sculpture  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  In 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  a  sanctuary  450  years  old,  Michael  Angelo 
adorned  the  roof  with  great  pictures  of  the  creation  of ''the 
world  and  man,  of  the  Fall  and  the  Flood,  and  at  the  cud 
wall  an  immense  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.  To  the 
west  of  the  palace  stands  the  Pope's  gardens  and  park,  and  to 
the  south  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  largest  temj^lc  in 
Chnstcndom.  The  whole  forms  a  small  town  of  itself;  and 
this  town  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  a  scat  of  art  and 
learning,  and,  above  all,  the  focus  of  a  great  religion.  For 
frorn  here  the  Poj^e  sends  forth  his  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  heretics  and  sinners,  and  here  he  watches  over  his 
flock,  the  Catholics,  in  accortlance  with  the  Saviour's  thrice 
repeated  injunction  to  Peter  :  "  Feed  my  sheep." 

A  drive  through  Rome  is  intensely  interesting.  The 
streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  we  are  always 
turning  corners,  driving  across  small  triangular  oix?n  places 
and  in  lanes  where  it  is  ticklish  work  to  pass  a  vehicle 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet  no  boulevards,  no  great 
streets  in  the  world,  can  rival  in  beauty  the  streets  of  Rome, 
They  are  skirted  by  old  grey  palaces  built  thousands  of  years 
ago  rather  than  centuries,  decorated  with  the  most  splendid 
window  frames,  friezes,  and  colonnades.  Every  portal  is  a 
work  of  art  ;  round    every   corner  comes  a   new  surprise,  a 
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fountain  with  sca-horscs  and  deities,  a  mcdi.xval  well,  a  moss- 
'^rown  ruin  of  Imperial  times,  or  a  church  with  a  tower  whence 
bells  have  ruw^  for  centuries  over  Rome. 

And  what  a  commotion  there  is  in  all  these  narrow  streets  ! 
Here  comes  a  peasant  driving  his  asses  wci^^hcd  down  with 
baskets  of  melons  and  ^^rapes.     There  a  boy  draws  a  hand- 
cart piled  up  with  apricots,  oran^'es,  and  nuts.     Here  we  see 
men  and  women  from  the  Campagna  outside  Rome,  clad  in 
their  national  costume,   in   which  dirty   white   and   red   pre- 
dominate, the  men  with  black  slouched  hats,  the  women  with 
white    kerchiefs    over   their   hair.     They    arc   of  dark    com- 
plexion,  but  on  the  cheeks  of  the    younc^er  ones  the   roses 
appear    through    the    bronze.       The     patricians,    the    noble 
Romans  who  roll  by  lazily  in  fine  carriages,  are  much  fairer, 
and  indeed  the  ladies  arc  often  as  pale  as  if  they  had  just  left 
the  cloister  or  were  ready  for  the  bier.     Hoys  run  begging  after 
the  carriage,  and  poor  mothers  with  small  infants  in  their  arms 
beseech  only  a  small  coin.     There  are  many  in  Rome  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth.     Hut  all  are  cheerful,  all  are  comely. 
Now  we  reach  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  over  the  muddy 
Tiber,  and  before  us  stands  the  massive  round  tower  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  the  Emperor  Hadrian  built  I  Roc 
years  ago  as  a  mausoleum   for  himself.     On  the  left  is  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter,  which,  with  its  surrounding  buildings,  its 
curved  arcades,  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Vatican,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  in  the  world.     Between  its  constantly  playing 
fountains   has    stood    for    300   years   an    obelisk    which    the 
Emperor  Caligula  brought  from  Egypt  to  adorn  Rome.     It 
witnessed  wonderful  events  long  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
At  its  foot  the  children  of  Israel  sang  the  melodies  of  theii 
country  during  their  servitude.     It  was  a  decoration  of  Nero's 
circus   and  saw  thousands  of  Christian  martyrs  torn  to  pieces 
by  Gallic  hounds  and  African  lions;  and  still   it   lifts   itself 
80  feet  into  the  air  in  a  single  block,  untouched  by  time  and 
the  strife  of  men. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  gate  of  the  Vatican, 
where  the  Swiss  Guards  keep  watch  in  antique  red  and  yellow 
uniforms.  Before  us  are  the  great  steps  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
We  enter  the  grand  portico  and  pass  through  one  of  the 
bronze  doors  into  the  church.  All  the  dimensions  are  so 
immensely  great  that  we  stop  in  astonishment.  Now  our 
rvcs  lose  themselves  in  sky-high  vaulting,  glittering  with 
colour,  and  now  we  admire  the  columns  and  their  capitals, 
pictures  in  mosaic  or  monuments  in  marble.     Rome  was  not 
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biiili  in  a  day,  says  the  proverb,  and  St.  Peter's  Church  alone 
was  the  work  of  I20  years  and  twenty  I'ojics.  Ital>'s  fore- 
most artists,  inchidin^'  Raphael  and  Michael  An<;clo,  put  the 
lx;st  of  their  ener^nes  into  the  building  of  this  temple,  where  is 
the  tomb  of  the  AjKjstle  Teter.  The  great  church  contains  a 
bronze  sta.de  of  the  Apostle  Peter  in  a  sitting  position,  and 
the  right  foot  is  worn  and  i)olished  by  tlie  kisses  of  the  faithful. 
High  above  in  the  vaulting  over  his  head  is  to  be  seen  the 
following  inscription  in  Latin  : — "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  tlu 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Paul  has  also  a  worthy  memorial  church  in  Rome,  St. 
Paul's,  which  stands  outside  the  walls.  On  the  way  thither 
we  pass  a  small  chapel  where,  it  is  said,  Peter  and  Paul  took 
leave  of  each  other  before  they  went  to  suffer  martyrdom. 
On  the  fai^adc  the  final  words  are  inscribed.  Paul  said  : 
"  Peace  be  with  you,  thou  foundation  of  the  church  and 
shepherd  of  Christ's  lambs,"  And  Peter  :  "  Go  forth  in  peace, 
thou  preacher  of  the  gosixil,  righteous  guide  to  salvation." 
Paul's  tomb  is  under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  In 
the  interior  of  the  church  we  notice  portraits  in  mosaic  of  all 
the  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Leo  XIII. 

Rome  is  inexhaustible.     It  has  grown  up  during  2600 
years,  and  each  age  has  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  preceding. 
The  city  is  piled  up  in  strata  like  a  geological  deposit.     What 
lies  hidden  at  the  bottom  is  scarcely  known  at  all  ;  that  is 
from  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome.     Then  follows  the 
city  of  the  Republic,  and  upon  it  the  Rome  of  the  Emperors, 
the  cosmopolitan  city,  where  the  Caesars  from  their  palace  on 
the  Palatine  stretched  their  sceptre  over  all  the  known  world 
from  foggy  Britain  and  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  to  the 
burning  deserts  of  Africa,  from  the  mountains  of  Spain   to 
Galilee  and  Judaia.     Many  stately  remains  of  this  time  of 
greatness  are  still  preserved  among  the  modern  streets  and 
houses.     Vandals,  Goths,  and  other  barbarians  have  sacked 
Rome,  monsters  of  the  Imperial  house  have  devastated  the 
city  to  wijx:  out  the  remembrance  of  their  predecessors  and 
glorify  themselves  ;  but  if  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  so  two 
thousand  years  have  not  sufficed  to  blot  out  its  magnificence. 
Then  follow  new  strata,  the  Christian  age,  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  modern  times,  with  their  innumerable  churches, 
monasteries,  and  massive  solemn  nalaces.     Christianit"  hii-lt 
on  the  ruins  of  paganism.     Ancient  and  modern  times  are 
inextricably  mixed.     Up  there  on  the  Capitoline  hill  rides  a 
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I^diiian  l''.m])<'r(ir,  Marcus  Aunlius,  in  bronze.  Look  n  mnd, 
aihl  tin  re  on  the  f.irthrr  hank  of  tin-  'rilnr  anothor  horseman 
looks  o\cr  tin.'  ctL'rnal  cit\',  thij  hr.ivc  chamiiion  of  youii;^ 
lta!\-'s  liix-rty,  (iarihaMi.  Voii  rl\c  ihroiiL^h  a  street  linccl 
with  ;.;ranil  shops  in  new  buildiii;4s,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
\-ou  are  at  tiie  i-'orum  Romanuiii,  the  Roman  market-place, 
the  heart  of  the  world  empire,  the  xjuare  for  markets,  popular 
assemblies,  and  judicial  courts,  a  marl)le  hall  in  the  open  air. 
0\er  its  tla;^fs,  victors,  accompanied  by  their  comr.ides  in  arms 
and  their  prisoners,  marched  up  to  the  I  apitol  to  sacrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  where  now  only  a  few  pillars  and  ruins 
remain  of  all  the  splendour  Julius  C';esar  and  .Aui^ustus 
la\ished  Uj;oii  it. 

At  one  time  we  are  like  pil^'riins  in  the  fine  Church  of  St. 
I'eter  ;  at  anotlu-r  we  are  strollin;^^  under  the  triumj)hal  arch  of 
Titus,  eri'ctid  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction  (jf  Jeru.salem 
in  the  j-ear  .\.li.  70. 

The  larL^est  and  grandest  ruin  in  Rome  is  the  Colosseum 
flMatc  X.WT.  ,  an  amphitheatre  which  was  built  by  the 
two  Emperors,  X'espasian  and  Titus,  and  which  was  finished 
ei;^dity  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  outside  walls  arc 
nearl>''ir)0  feet  hi^h.  The  tiers  of  benches,  which  could 
accf)nmi{)date  S5,oo.)  spectators,  were  divided  into  four  blocks, 
of  which  the  outermost  and  hi<;hest  was  set  apart  for  freedmcn 
anil  slaves  with  their  women.  The  tickets  were  of  ivory, 
and  indicated  the  different  places  so  clearly  that  every  one 
could  easily  find  his  way  in  the  hu_c;e  passa^^es,  colomiades, 
and  staircases.  The  benches  were  covered  with  marble,  and 
many  statues  of  the  same  material  adorned  the  upper  walls 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  spectacles  were  usually  held  in 
the  daytime,  and  to  abate  the  heat  of  the  sun  immense  silken 
awnin<;s  were  stretched  over  the  arena  and  the  auditorium. 
When  the  theatre  was  full,  it  presented  a  scene  of  dazzliuir 
splendour.  In  the  best  places  sat  senators  in  purple-bordered 
to;.;as,  the  priests  of  the  various  temples,  the  Vestal  virgins 
in  black  veils,  warriors  in  gold-embroidered  uniforms.  1  here 
sat  Roman  citizens  in  white  or  coloured  togas,  bareheaded, 
beardless,  and  closely  cropped,  eagerly  talking  in  a  language 
as  euphonious  as  French  and  Italian.  All  strangers  who 
were  staying  in  Rome  were  there,  ambassadors  from  all  the 
known   countries    of  the    world,  statesmen,    merchants,   ami 

Egypt. 

.\  circus  (M-  theatre  of  our  day  is  a  toy  compared  to  the 
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<-„l,H.c-um.     Ti,c  ,.1.1  U..m.u,sw.r,-  "'-".[;,  "'";',„;';,;:;^'i: 

wit     water   an.l  ....  th.-  anirKial  UU  cUu.lly  s...  l^'^.^^-  ^      . 

bottom   were   inv.Mblc    u  hen    ^^;^^^ '' '  ' /V.  kv   hv    i.vc.inu. 

,,l.,,a.      The    arena   cou Ui    be  -Irauu-.l    '^.^   ''^u..      th e  ^'ate  <,f 

1  1        I....-  ,1r..r.rril  oiit  the  idruses  throu'^n  uk    ^ai^  « 

;l;^o:i:if  i  ul';^  :hi.  .^^^^^ 

"""N'Iri..r  fr..,n  .l.c  Colosscu,,,  l.CKin»  oncf  llu.  ..l.Ust  .n.l 

'     ;si,.     .  c    Jlin,  of  their  co.rcli.,i.,ni,ts  torn  .0  ,..cccs 

u^'ich  is  called  "  Whither  ^ocst  thou  ?      .C^"''  ''"'^'•^  •  '  '^^ 
point  in  the  road  where  I'cter  saw  his  vision. 

POMPETI 

From  Rome  we  go  on  to  ^¥'^^' '-^''^  ':''^^'':;' ^ 
regular  volcanic  cone  of  Vesuvius  ^^'''''"^^  ^^J^^'  ;,\ 
bre"  hin-  dra-on  over  the  bay,  and  where  town->.  xUla-es  a  ml 
white  v^n^^^^  as  thick  on  the  shore  as  beads  on  a  ro.a.> 

O^^  me  islhort  ;  we  drive  ra^^dly  through  ^1-  1--1-- 
^r  -r^t.  of  Nanles  and  cannot  least  our  eye^  Ion-  enoi.  h 
;  th  he  si  rh  of  these  fine  dark  men  in  their  motley  dirty 
:;:l:n^;.md  cannotl^ar  enou^  c.f  thcnr^  n;elod,ou.^son,-, 
in  honour  of  dclishtiui  NapicS.  i  iiew  •••-•''.>  '".vin-s"  ''  See 
famous  city  is  quite  natural,  and  one  of  their  sayings, 
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X,i])Ics  and  die,"  implies  that  life  is  worthless  to  any  one  who 
has  not  been  there. 

l)iirinL^  our  wandcrinj^s  wc  come  to  the  Xatinnal  Miiscnin, 
and  there  \\c  are  lost  to  everything;  outside.  There  we  for^^et 
ihe  bustlini,^  life  of  the  streets,  the  blue  bay  and  the  ;4reen 
fsirdens  ;  fcjr  here  we  are  in  the  ])rcscncc  of  anticiuit)-- -an 
immense  collection  of  artistic  objects,  statues,  and  paintings 
from  Pompeii. 


fciacry  W«ikef  sc 


MAP  SIinWING  JOl'RM'.Y  1  KiiM  TAHN    Ii)  AI.KXANDKIA. 


In  the  sixth  century  H.C.  Pompeii  was  founded  at  the 
southern  foot  of  Vesuvius,  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
About  eighty  years  before  our  era  Pompeii  came  under  the 
rule  of  Rome,  and  durin;^  the  succeeding  150  years  it  was 
changed  into  a  genuine  Roman  town  in  all  respects — in  style 
of  building,  language,  trade,  and  manner  of  life.  A  wall  witli 
towers  enclosed  this  collection  of  streets  and  houses,  and  at 

!iiL;iii    liie    ei^iil    iuv. T:    j^.ti-cn    v.  ci^    \.:\j-'^-^    iinvi    .-:iv!--    m    ^■-•, ■_-_--• 

inhabitants.       In    its    principal    stpiare,    a    place    of   popular 
assemblies  and  festivals,  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ;unong 
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porticoes,  arcades,  and  rows  of  marble  statutes.  In  another 
scjuare  theatres  were  erected,  and  there  also  stootl  an  oKl 
Greek  tcinplc. 

Many  rich  and  eminent  Romans  lovetl  I'ompeii,  and  built 
costly  villas  in  the  town  or  its  beautiful  environs.  One  of 
these  was  the  famous  orator  and  author,  Cicero,  whose  villa 
was  situated  near  the  north-eastern  town  .c^ate.  A<^ain  and 
at,^ain  he  went  to  Pompeii  to  rest  after  the  noise  and  tuinult  of 
Rome,  and  the  last  time  he  is  certainly  known  to  have 
sojourned  there  was  in  the  year  44  li.c,  shortly  after  the 
murder  of  the  ^^reat  C;esar. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Cicero's  villa  ran  north-west  the 
Street  of  Tombs,  bordered  with  innumerable  monuments  like 
the  Apjjian  Way  outsid'::  Rome.  Some  were  piite  simple, 
others  resembled  costl>  altars  and  temples,  and  all  contained 
urns  with  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Some  streets  were  lined  entirely  with  shops  and  stores. 
Most  of  the  streets  were  strai^^ht  and  rej:;ular,  some  broad, 
others  quite  small  ;  they  were  paved  with  fla^s  of  lava  antl 
had  raised  footpaths.  Here  and  there  stones  were  laid  in  a 
row  across  the  street,  whereon  foot  passengers  could  cross 
over  dryshod  after  the  heavy  torrential  rains,  which  then,  as 
now,  repeatedly  converted  these  lanes  into  rivers  and  canals. 

Pompeii  had  several  bath-houses,  luxuriously  and  comfort- 
ably furnished,  built  of  stone,  dark  and  cool,  and  very 
attractive  during  the  warm,  sultry  summer.  In  the  apodyteriuvt 
the  visitor  took  ofT  his  clothes,  and  then  repaired'  to  the 
various  rooms  for  warm  air,  warm  baths,  and  cold  baths. 
The  walls  in  tl.e  frii^idarium  were  decorated  widi  paintings 
representing  shady  groves  and  dark  forests  ;  the  vaulted  roof 
was  painted  blue  and  strewn  with  stars,  and  through  a  small 
round  opening  the  sunlight  poured  in.  The  basin  itself  was 
therefore  like  a  small  forest  pool  under  the  open  sky.  The 
bather  was  thoroughly  scraped  and  shampooed  by  the 
attendants,  and  last  of  all  smeared  with  odorous  oils. 

The  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were  decorated  with 
exquisite  taste  and  artistic  skill.  Towards  the  streets  the 
houses  showed  little  besides  bare  plain  walls,  for  th(;  old 
Romans  did  not  like  the  private  sanctity  of  their  homes  to  be 
disturbed  at  all  by  the  noise  of  the  streets  and  the  inquisitive- 
ncss  of  people  on  the  public  roads.     So  it  is  still,  if  not  in 

l#..l -J     r^ J  „    „  _        _«»       *  *     •_  ■  •        «" 

I-.-.;;.     a:iv;     vjrccuc,     lii.     Ci.\\y    rulv.    OVlT     <iil     IfiC     /\SlaLiC     i'.asl. 

Pomp  and  state  were  only  displayed  in  the  jntcri(jr.     There 
were  seen    statues  and   busts,  flourishing  flowerbeds   under 
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open  colonnades,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  j)rincii)al  apartment, 
called  the  atrium,  was  a  marble  basin  sunk  in  tlic  mosaic 
pavement,  and  throu^di  a  (juadran^ailar  openii,^'  in  the  roof 
above  the  sun  and  moon  looked  in  and  tlie  rain  often  minj^led 
its  drops  with  the  jets  of  the  constantly  playin<.T  fountain. 
When  the  master  of  the  house  gave  an  cntertainn  cut,  tables 
wore  carried  in  by  slaves,  and  the  f^uests  took  thei  ■  luxurious 
meal  lying  on  long  couches.  They  ate,  and  drank,  and 
jested,  listening  from  time  to  time  to  the  tones  of  flutes,  harps, 
and  cymbals,  and  watched  the  lithe  movements  of  dancers 
with  eyes  dull  and  heavy  with  wine. 

Happy  days  were  spent  in  Pompeii  in  undisturbed  peace- 
fulness.  People  enjoyed  the  treasures  of  the  forests,  gardens, 
and  sea,  transacted  their  business  or  the  duties  of  their  posts, 
and  assembled  for  discussion  in  the  l'"orum,  where  the  columns 
cast  tool  shadows  over  the  stcrie  flags.  No  one  ihcnight  of 
Vesuvius.  The  volcano  was  supposed  to  have  become  for 
ever  extinct  ages  ago.  On  ♦'  c  ancient  lava-streams  old 
trees  grew,  the  most  luscious  giajjes  ripened  on  the  flanks  of 
the  mountain,  and  froin  their  descendants  is  pressed  out  at 
the  present  day  a  wine  called  Lachrj-ma  Christi.  A  legend 
relates  that  when  the  Saviour  once  went  up  Vesuvius  and 
stood  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  beautiful  landscajjc 
surrounding  the  Bay  of  Naples,  He  also  wept  from  grief  over 
this  home  of  sin  and  vanity ;  and  where  His  tears  moistened 
the  ground  there  grew  up  a  tendril  which  has  not  its  like  on 
earth. 

The  year  before  the  burning  of  Rome,  Pompeii  was 
devastated  by  a  fearful  earthquake.  The  inhabitants  soon 
took  heart  again,  however,  and  built  up  their  town  better  and 
more  beautif^ul  than  ever.  Sixteen  years  passed,  and  then  tl.e 
blow  came,  the  most  crushing  and  annihilating  blow  that  ever 
befell  any  town  since  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destrojxd 
by  fire  from  heaven. 

The  elder  Pliny,  who  left  to  the  world  an  immortal  work, 
was  then  in  comiriand  of  a  Roman  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  lived  with  his  family  in  a  place  not  far  from 
Pompeii.  His  adopted  son,  the  younger  Pliny,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  spiriied,  quick,  and  talented,  was  also  with  him. 
Vesuvius  broke  into  eruption  on  August  24  in  the  year  79, 
and  in  a  few  hours  Pomjx:ii  and  two  other  towns  were  buried 
under  a  downpour  of  pumice  and  ashes,  and  streams  of  lava 
and  mud.     Among  the  victims  was  the  elder  Pliny. 

Several    years    afterwards,  the  Roman    historian    Tacitus 
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wrote   to  the    \-oiiii..;er    I'liiiy  ami  asked  liiin  i  >v  iiitorin.itioii 
about  the  inaniier  of  his  uncle's  death.      The  luo   utters  con- 
t,iinin;^r    ausuirs    to    tin's    c|Uesti()ii    are    still    ixtaiit.       I'liuy 
descriixs  how  his  uncle  was  suffocateil  by  ashes  and  sulphurous 
vapour  on  the  shore.      He   had  himself  sei-n   ilauK  s   of   fire 
shoot  up  out  of  the  crater,  wlu'ch  also  vomited   forth  a  black 
rloiid  si)readinL,r  out  above  like  the  cr./wn  of  a  ].ine-tri-e.      1  le 
went  out  witli   his  mother  to  the  forecourt  of  the  house,  but 
when  the  i^round  trembled   and  the  air  Ix'came  full  of  ashes 
the\-  hurried  off,  folhnved  by  a  croud  of  people.      Uis  mother, 
\\h(j  was  old,  be;4L;ed  him  to  sa\e  liiiusilf  i)\-  rapitl  ili;^lit,  but 
he  would  not  desert  her.      And   he  writes  :   "' I    lo<jketr  round  ; 
a    thick    sniok)'  tlarkness    rolled  threalenin:;ly  over  us   from 
behind  ;  it  spread  over  the  earth  like  an  adva'nciiiL,'  ilooil  and 
followed  us.      '  Let  us  move  to  one  side  while  we  can  see,'  I 
Slid,  'so    that    ue    ma\- not    fall   ilown   on    the   road   and    be 
trampled  down   in   the  darkness  by  those  behind.'     We  had 
scarcely   L;ot    out   (;f   the    crowd   when   we    were   involved    in 
darkness,  not  such  as  when  there  is  no  moon  or  the  sky  is 
overcast,  but    such  as   prevails    in   a   closet!   room    when    tlie 
hi^hts  are  out."     And  he  tells  liow  the  fu^dtives  tietl  cushions 
liver  thiir  lieads  so  as  not  to  be  bruised  by  fallini^^  stones,  and 
Ikjw-   th:  y  had    repeatedly  to   shake   off  the    aslics    lest  'they 
sliouKl  be  wei.t^hed  clown  by  them.      I  Ic  was  (juite  compo-,ed 
himself,  and  thou,i;ht  that  the  whole  world  was  passin^r  nwny. 
]|y  this  eruption    Pompeii    was   buried    under   a   kiwr  "of 
pumice    and    ashes    20    feet    thick.      ]-"or    a    Ion-    j)eriod    of 
years  the  inhabitants  of  the  nei^dibourhood  came  hither  and 
di;^^;4ed  up  with  their     pades  one  thin^'  ur  another,  but  then 
l'om])eii  sank  into  the  night  of  oblivion  and  slumlx^red  under 
tlie  earth  for  fifteen  hundred  years.     At  last  the  town  was 
discr)vered  attain,  and  cxca\ations  were  commenced.     Country 
iiouses,  fields,  and  clumps  of  mulberry  trees  had  spruii'^  up  on 
the  deei)  betl  of  ashes.      Not   till   fifty  years  a-o  did    nioderti 
investi;4ation     take     Pompeii    seriously    in     hand,    atui     now- 
more  than   half   the  town    is  laid    bare.     Stran-ers  can   ride 
unhindered  throu;^di  the  streets,  look  into  the  sIk'iJis  and  baths, 
and  admire  the  fine  wall-paintings  in  the  palaces  of  the  great! 
The  columns  of  Jupiter's  temple,  so  long  buried  in  on'iplcte 
darkness,  are  again  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  cast  their  shadows 
as  of  old  over  the  stone  flags  of  the  I'orum  TPlate   XWIPY 
i  iie  Street  ot   lombs  is  exposed,  and  young  cypresses  grcnv 
tip  among  the  monuments.     The  dead,  wliich' were  already 
ljuried   when   Vesuvius  scattered    its   aslics  ove^  them,   listen 
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now  to  slranj^c  footsteps  on  the  road.  Hut  the  unfortunates 
who  were  buried  ah'vc  under  the  shower  of  ashes  ha\c  dc- 
ca\cd  and  turned  to  chist.  And  yet  they  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  museums,  with  distorted  limbs  and  their  faces  to  the 
^Tound.  We  sec  them  in  the  position  they  assumed  wh.en 
they  fell  and  the  ashes  were  bedded  close  to  tl,eir  sides. 
Tluis  thoy  remained  lyintj  for  cij^liteeti  hundred  years,  im- 
bedded as  in  a  mould.  Their  bodies  returned  to  the  earth, 
but  the  empty  space  remained,  liy  pouring  plaster  into 
these  forms,  life-like  fiL,aires  of  persons  have  been  reproduced 
just  as  they  were  when  death  overtook  them.  Here  lies  a 
woman  who  fell  outside  her  house  and  grasped  with  convulsive 
rm[:;crs  a  ba^  full  of  yold  and  silver.  Here  is  a  man  restin;^ 
his  heavy  head  on  his  elbow,  and  here  a  doi^  which  has 
curletl  itself  up  before  it  was  at  last  suffocated. 

So  the  sleeping  town  has  wakened  to  life  again,  and  the 
dead  have  returned  from  the  kingdom  of  shadows.  The 
excavated  jjictures,  sculptures,  and  art  treasures  of  Pompeii, 
together  with  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  town,  the  style  of 
building  and  the  inscriptions,  have  thrown  an  unexpected 
light  on  the  life  of  antiquity.  We  can  even  read. the  passing 
conceits  scribbled  on  the  walls.  At  one  corner  a  house  is 
offered  for  hire  from  July  I  —  "intending  tenants  should 
apply  to  the  slave  Primus."  On  another  a  jester  advises 
an  accjuaintance :  "Go  and  hang  thyself."  A  citizen  writes 
of  a  frieiul  :  "  I  have  heard  with  sorrow  that  thou  art 
ilcad — so  adieu  !  "  Another  wall  bears  the  following  warning  : 
"This  Is  no  place  for  idlers  ;  go  away,  good-for-nothing."  It 
is  curious  to  read  the  names  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  evidently 
scribbled  by  a  Jew.  Low  down  on  the  walls  small  schoolboys 
have  practised  writing  the  Greek  alphabet,  showing  that 
Greek  was  included  in  their  curriculum.  And  once  were 
found  written  in  charcoal,  and  only  partly  legible,  the  words, 
"  Lnjoy  the  fire.  Christian,"  a  scoff  at  the  martyrs  who, 
soaked  in  tar,  were  burned  as  torches  in  Nero's  gardens. 

From  Naples  we  take  a  steamer  for  l{g\pt.  After 
crossing  the  Hay  of  Naples  we  have  to  starboard  the  charm- 
ing islaiul  o(  Capri.  On  its  northern  side  you  may  swim  or 
row  in  a  sliallow  boat,  under  an  arch  of  rock  three  feet  high, 
into  the  Hlue  Grotto.  Inside  is  a  quiet  crystal-clear  sheet  of 
\\'',i tf^r  w^"* if^"*  p vt'^ni I s  iTioTf*  t H.ri P.  CO  vn.ril''.  into  tH^  Hi!!.  TliG 
roof  over  its  mirror  is  more  than  l6o  feet  high.  The  only 
light  comes  in  'urough  the  small  entrance.  Owing  to  the 
ir flections  of  the  sky  and  water,  everything  in  the  grotto  is 
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blue,  and  stalactites  han<^  like  icicles  from  the  roof  and  walls. 
If  you  dip  an  oar  or  your  hand  into  the  water  it  shines 
white  as  silver,  owinj;  to  the  reflection  from  the  sandy  bottom. 
It  is  possible  to  enter  (;nly  in  calm  weather,  or  the  boat  would 
be  stoved  in  against  the  rocky  archway. 

On  a  promontory  to  larhtjard  apjxiar  the  white  houses  and 
olive  gardens  of  lieautiful  Sorrento,  and  then  we  steer  out 
into  the  turquoise  blue  waters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  To  the 
south  the  rocky  island  of  Stromboli  rises  from  the  waves  with 
its  ever-burning  volcano,  like  a  beacon.  In  the  Straits  of 
Messina  we  skirt  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 
have  .so  frequently  suffered  from  terrible  earthcjuakes.  .At 
last  we  are  out  in  the  wide,  open  Mediterranean.  Italy  sinks 
below  the  horizon  behind  us,  and  we  steam  eastward  to 
•Alexandria,  the  jKjrt  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
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Al'RICA 

Gknkkal  Gordon 

Seldom  has  the  whole  civilised  uorld  been  so  convulsed,  so 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  at  the  death  of  one  man  as  it  was 
when  in  January,  1S85,  the  news  flashed  aloni,^  the  telegraph 
wires  that  Khartum  had  fallen,  and  that  Gordon  was  ilcad. 

Gordon  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  but  was  born  in  one 
<jf  the  suburbs  of  London  in  the  year  1833,  and  as  a  youn;^ 
lieutenant  of  en^nnecrs  heard  the  thunders  of  war  below  the 
walls  of  Scbastopol.  As  a  major  of  thirty  years  of  age  he 
commanded  the  Imperial  army  in  China,  and  suppressed 
the  furious  insurrecticjii  which  ra<;cd  in  the  provinces  around 
the  Blue  River.  "  The  EvcrA'ictorious  Army  "  would  have 
come  to  grief  without  a  string  and  practical  leader,  but  in 
Ciortlon's  hands  it  soon  deserved  its  name.  He  made  his 
plans  (juickly  and  clearly,  brought  his  troops  with  wonderful 
rai)idity  to  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the  enemy's  jiosition, 
and  dealt  his  blows  with  crushing  force.  In  a  year  and  a 
half  he  had  cleared  China  of  insurgents  and  restored  peace. 

After  several  years  of  service  at  home  and  other  wander- 
ings in  Eastern  lands,  Gordon  accejjted  in  1874  an  invitation, 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The 
Khedive  Ismail  was  a  strong  man  with  far-reaching  projects. 
I  le  wished  to  extend  his  dominion  as  far  as  the  great  lakes 
where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise,  and  Gordon  was  to  rule  over  a 
l)rovince  named  after  the  ecjuator. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  Cairo  begins  a  plateau  which 

'-■♦rftr''>'->^'    fr,^,-,^    .ir^r^'i   ♦>->   i--o"t''>    tlirninirli    nlinoct     tlir>    whnlf    rfin- 

tincnt.  In  .AV)yssinJa  it  attains  to  a  considerable  heigb%  and 
nrar  the  equator  rises  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Africa. 
Thoc  mountains  screen  off  the  rain  from   Egypt  and  la^ge 
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arcis  nf  tlic  Swdan.  Tho  ina-;'?rs  of  vapour  which  mr  rarrir.l 
over  Ahyssir.ia  in  siimincr  by  the  inonsiMui  arc  pnHipitatcd  a>^ 
rain   in  these  inouiUaiii   tracts,  ami  roii-eqiu'iill)-   the   uiml  is 
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dry  when  it  reaches  Nubia  anci   Ec,TPt  ;   while  the  moisture 
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north-westwards  by  the  constant  trade-wind,  is  converted  intf) 
water  durin-,'  ci^dit  months  of  the  year  amonif  the  mountains 
on  the  equator. 
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The  rain  whicli  falls  <jii  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  i^ivcs 
li-^c  to  the  .\tl)ara  iuu\  IMiic  Nile,  which  prochice  ahiiiuiant 
(loods  in  the  Nile  diiriiiLj  autumn  ;  and  duriiiL;  the  rest  of  the 
)-tar  the  White  Nile,  which  comes  from  the  f^n  at  lakes  on 
the  (([uator,  ]iro\ides  for  the  irrij^ation  of  I''.i;yi't.  Thus  the 
couiitr)-  is  able  to  dispense  with  rain,  and  iiuuunerable  canals 
convey  water  to  all  parts  of  the  Nile  valley.  Many  kinds  of 
L;rai!i  are  cultivated — wht;at,  maize,  barley,  rice,  and  durra  (a 
kind  of  millet; ;  vegetables,  l)eans,  and  peas  thrive,  numerous 
d.ite  palms  suck  up  their  sap  from  the  heavy,  sodden  silt  on 
the  river's  banks,  and  su^ar-canc  and  cotton  are  spreading; 
more  and  mcjre.  Seen  at  a  height  from  a  balloon,  the  fiehls, 
palms,  and  fruit-trees  would  appear  as  a  ^recn  belt  alonj^  the 
river,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  \vc)uld  look  yellow  and 
^rey,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  dry,  sandy  desert. 

The  Nile,  then,  is  everything  to  Et;ypt,  the  condition  of 
its  existence,  its  father  and  mother,  the  source  of  the  wealth 
1))'  which  the  country  has  subsisted  since  the  most  remote 
antiiiuity.  N(jw  that  we  are  about  to  follow  Gordon  along 
the  Nile  to  the  cijuator,  wc  must  not  forj^et  that  we  arc 
passing  through  an  ancient  land.  The  first  king  of  which 
there  are  reconls  lived  3300  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  largest  of  the  (ireat  I'yramitls  at  Ghi/.eh  is  4600 
jears  old  (Plate  XX\TIl.).  Its  funeral  crypt  is  cut  out 
of  the  snliil  rock,  and  in  it  still  stands  the  red  granite  sar- 
cophagus of  Cheops.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand 
ilresscd  blocks,  each  measuring  40  cubic  feet,  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  memorial  over  a  perishable  king, 
and  the  pyramid  is  reckoned  to  be  the  largest  edifice  ever 
built  by  human  hands.  The  buildings  and  works  of  the 
present  time  arc  nothing  compared  to  it.  Only  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  can  vie  with  it,  and  this  is  ruined  and  to  a 
large  extent  obliterated,  while  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  still 
stands,  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  sharply  defined  in  the  moon- 
light, or  ilimly  visible  as  a  mysterious  apparition  in  the  dark, 
warm  night. 

Twelve  hundred  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  modern 
Kg\'pt  the  desert  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  surface  is  covered 
by  vast  marshes  and  beds  of  waving  reeds.  This  is  the 
.Sudan,  "  the  Land  of  the  Blacks."     At  the  point  where  the 
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in  the  Sudan,  Khartum,  whither  trade-routes  converged  from 
all  directions,  and  where  goods  changed  hands.  Here  were 
brought    wares  which  never  failed  to  find    purchasers.     The 
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v.ilnal)lc  feathers  plucked  from  the  swift-footed  ostric  h  were 
needed  to  decorate  tlie  hats  of  I.tiroiK'an  ladies  ;  tiic  wild 
elephanls,  lar;^er  and  more  powerful  th.iii  their  Iiulian  coii- 
l^eners,  were  shot  or  caught  in  pitfalls  in  the  W(xkIs  for  tlic 
sake  of  their  precioii-;  ivory.  lUit  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  wares  that  passed  through  Khartum  were  sl.ives — "black 
ivor\-,"  as  they  were  called  by  their  heartless  Arab  torturers. 
IClephaiits'  tusks  arc  heavy,  and  cannot  l)e  transported  on 
hc.ses  or  oxen  from  the  depths  (jf  the  fori-st,  for  drau^dit 
animals  are  killed  b)-  the  stin;^  of  the  ))oisonous  tsetse  tly. 
Therefore  the  tusks  had  to  be  carried  by  men,  and  when  these 
had  f.  lished  their  task  they  were  themselves  sold  into  Iv^ypt, 
Syria,  and  Turkc)'.  The  forests  and  deserts  were  not  in- 
exhau  Uiblc ;  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  mi<;ht  ix:  worked 
out,  but  there  would  alwa\'s  Ix,*  ne^rr>cs. 

When  the  Khedive  Ismail  invited  Gordon  to  enter  his 
service  as  governor  of  the  new  prov  •  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  Gordon  accepted  t   in  the  hf)i)e 

that  he  would  be  able  to  suppress  slave-tradin  it  least  to 

check  the  iumtin^  of  black  men  and  women.  left  Cairo 

and  travelled  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Suakin,  rode  to  Herlx;r  on 
the  Nile,  and  was  received  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony 
by  the  (jovernor-General  at  Khartum.  Here  he  heard  that 
the  Nile  was  navii^able  for  900  miles  southwards,  and  there- 
fore he  could  continue  his  journey  without  delay. 

The  Nile  afforded  an  excellent  passage  for  Gordon's  small 
steamboat.  Hut  the  Nile  can  also  place  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  traveller's  way.  After  the  rainy  season  the 
\^  hitc  Nile  overflows  its  banks,  forming  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  side  branches,  lakes,  and  marshes.  The  country 
lies  under  water  for  miles  around.  The  waterway  between 
iini)cnetrable  beds  of  reeds  and  papyrus  is  often  as  narrow  as  a 
lane.  The  roots  of  large  plants  are  loosened  from  the  mud 
at  the  bottom,  and  arc  compacted  with  stems  and  mud  into 
lari^e  sheets  which  are  driven  northwards  by  the  rushing 
water.  They  are  caught  fast  in  small  openings  and  sudden 
bentls,  and  other  islets  of  vegetation  are  piled  up  against  them. 
Thus  the  river  course  is  blocked,  and  above  these  natural 
dams  the  water  forms  lakes.  Such  banks  of  drifting  or 
arrested  and   decaying  vegetation  arc   called  sui/cf,  and   the 

in/^ir/i   if   foinc   f\^n   rTrr»ofr»r    irr»    tVi^^    niionf  it  ir»c    tlinf     rrimf^     iW^wrn 
'    • ""     o *■  '     ■■'"       ■'•■      "i ■ "        

At  length  the  su(ft/  becomes  soft  and  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  and  then  ''"1:  Nile  is  navigable  again. 

Gordon's  small  ^  ,amer  glides  gently  up  the  river.     He 
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a'lvaiiccN  iK'rpn"  ami  deeper  into  a  woritl  imknoun  I0  him, 
aii'l  around  liini  seetlic'^  tropical  AtVica.  On  tlie  l)anks 
])a])_\'fus  stem-;  \va\-e  their  phiir.es  al)ovc  the  reed-.  It  was 
from  the  pith  of  papyrus  steins  tliat  the  C)l(l  Iv^yptians  made 
a  kind  of  paper  on  wliich  tliey  wrote  their  clironic'.es.  Here 
and  there  swartliy  natives  arc  seen  between  the  reed  lieds, 
an<l  sometimes  noisy  troops  of  wanderin;^^  monkeys  ;:^a7.c  at 
tlie  I)oat.  The  hippopotami  look  like  HoatiiiL,'  iskmds,  hut 
'>how  themselves  only  ;it  nii^ht,  wallowin;^  in  the  shallow 
water.  .\  little  beyond  the  luxuriant  vei^etation  of  the  banks 
•  •xtends  the  bouiulless  ^rrassland  with  its  abundant  animal 
lif'.-  and  th.in  seattered  cluinps  of  trees. 

After  a  journey  of  four  days  the  steamer  idided  past  an 
island  There  dwelt  in  a  i,^rf)tto  a  tlervish  or  mendicant 
monk  named  Mohamcd  Ahined,  who  ten  years  later  was  to 
!)e  ("lordon's  murderer. 

in  the  middle  of  Ai)ril  Gordon  and  his  companions  were 
in  (iotidokoro,  a  small  place  which  now  stands  on  th.e 
boundary  between  the  Sudan  and  British  Kast  Africa,  and 
here  he  took  charL;(:  of  his  Equatorial  Province.  He  forced 
the  l'".L,fyptian  soldiers,  who  garrisoned  this  and  one  or  two 
other  posts  on  the  Nile  and  robbed  on  their  own  account,  to 
plou;_,di  and  plant  ;  he  arrested  all  slave-hunters  within  reach 
and  freed  the  slaves;  he  succoured  the  pour,  protected  the 
helpless,  and  sent  durr.i  to  the  hunij;ry. 

The  heat  was  excessive,  ami  Gordon  and  his  staff  were 
l>estered  l)y  crowds  of  f^nats.  It  was  still  worse  in  September 
wh<n  the  rain  poured  down  and  large  tracts  were  converted 
into  swamp,  from  which  dani:jcrous  miasma  was  exhaled. 
In  a  Uionth  seven  of  (iordon's  eiL;ht  officers  had  tiled  ot 
fever,  but  he  himself  continued  his  work  undismayed,  and 
wrote  in  his  iliary  :  "God  willing,  I  shall  do  much  in  this 
countr\ ." 

lie  soon  perceived  that  the  best  districts  of  his  province 
lay  around  the  large  lakes  in  the  south.  Hut  the  lujuatorial 
Provino^  was  too  far  away  from  Egypt.  It  hung  as  it  were 
on  a  long  string,  the  Nile,  and  from  the  largest  lake,  the 
\'ictoria  N\-anza,  the  distance  to  Cairo  in  a  straight  line  was 
nearh-  jcoo  miles.  IMuch  .shorter  was  the  route  to  Mombasa 
oil  the  cast  coast,  so  Gor<lon  advisetl  the  Khedive  to  occupy 
Mombasa  and  open  a  road  to  the  Victoria  Xyanza.  i  hen 
it  wou'd.  be  easier  to  contend  against  the  slave-trade.  He 
(ie->i,iM ••  'he  ooiKliiioii  of  thc  Sudan  in  forcibic  icttcrs, 
ami   i'  .le  Khedive's  ears  were  dinned  truths  such  as  he 
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iiin.r  hcaid  hoiii  In\  nltn  iK-  |,;ish;is.  He  '  .uM  I'n-.i  rstah- 
liMi  steam  ciimmiiiicuiiin  with  tin-  lakes,  and  a  m:mI)tT  of 
l»oats  wliidi  CDiild  be  taken  {o  pieecs  were  un  the  way  \<> 
his  province. 

The  l).)ats  c;une  up  at  the  time  wlicn  tlie  Nile  bc'^an  to 
rise  after  raiii,  and  tlien  his  pkm  was  to  advance  fiitlier 
southwards.  Tlie  natives  were  opposed  U)  this  proujress  and 
feared  the  sui)remaey  of  KL;yi>t,  and  tlicretore  they  tried  to 
prevent  the  adv.mce  of  the  "  White  Pasha,"  wlio  was  loath  to 
employ  arms  a;4.-.inst  them.  All  they  wanted  was  to  i;e  left 
in  peace  in  their  i^^rasslands  and  forests  ;  ami  when  now  an 
intruder,  whose  aims  they  did  not  understand,  penetrated  int.) 
their  country,  they  endeavoured  whenever  they  could  to  bar 
his  way,  so  that  he  was  obli-cd,  much  a^^aiiist  his  will,  to 
report  to  force. 

.\fter  all  kinds  of  troubles  and  difficulties  he  reached  at 
l.i^t  the  iKM-thermnost  of  the  Nile  lakes,  the  Albert  N'yanza, 
and  it  was  a  f,'rcat  feat  to  have  brou^dit  a  steamer  even  thus 
tar.  He  did  not  succeed  in  reachini;  the  \'ictoria  .N'yanza, 
for  the  ruler  of  the  country  between  the  lakes  had  resolved  u] 
oppo-<e  with  all  his  power  any  intruder,  were  he  white  man 
or  .Arab. 

For  three  years  Gordon  was  at  w(;rk  on  the  I'pper  Nile  in 
the  neiL;hbourhood  of  the  equator.  Duriufj  the  nc.vt  three 
years  wc  find  him  in  the  deserts  of  the  Sudan  farther  nonh. 
He  was  Governor-General  of  the  whole  of  the  E«;yptian 
.Sudan,  and  Khartum  was  his  capital.  His  province  was 
1200  miles  broad,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Saliara,  and  as 
loni,'  from  north  to  south.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state 
of  unrest.  The  Khedive  had  carried  on  an  unsuccessful 
war  a<,Minst  the  Christian  Kin<,r  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Mohammedan  states  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur  were  in  revolt 
a-ainst  Iv.,^yi)t.  There  half-sava<;e  Beduin  tribes  were 
scattered  about  over  the  deserts,  and  there  some  of  the  wo-  ♦^ 
slave-dealers  had  their  haunts. 

In  May,  1877,  Gordon  mounted  his  swift  dromedary  iv,  .>ct 
out  on  a  journey  of  2000  miles.  He  wished  to  visit  the 
villatjes  and  camps  of  the  slave-dealers  in  distant  Darfur. 
The  hot  season  had  set  in.  When  the  sun  stood  at  its 
meridian  altitude  the  shadow  of  the  dromedary  disapj^ared 
beneath  the  animal.  A  dreary  desert  extended  on  all  sides, 
j,n-eyish-yellow,  dusty,  and  dry. 

:ic    wnue  I  ciiina  sKims  over  me  licsCrl  nnie  uiter  miie. 
He  has  the  finest  dromedary  in  all  the  land,  an  animal  that 
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iKramc  famou.  throughout  the  Sudau.    .^^^^^  l;';!;;^''^  ;:^ 
.    -Aian    troopers   follow   him,   but   he   leave,   th.m    all     ar 

;"'i;";      :  „     .r  l"n     ■■R..U...1  al»n,.  lie,  the  <l.sert,  «.uly  .,,.1 
s    no  hnu;  '  muit  ,»s,  lie'fore  l,e  -'--  ""h  >;-  ;-;^l-     ^ 
c\L^,     ^-"iiL  iM  111  Vo^v.r    1-n.l     the     Sudan     seen    a 

lutlcxiblc  sevcri  numbers    of    black 

--.°;;,n:«>e;;u,.na.so,.e..,.^ 

i;;™  Tcle'^U  W  "ll'-S'.hc^luos;  ,x,i,„.of  0.  ce^y;. 

•  '  nrc  uVd    hus  ahvavs  gained  <h=  "<=«"■>■•     '"  f';'";  "°,""''' 

l;r;„ppre«ed  the  revolt  "and  eheckcd  the  power  of  tl,e  sUtvc- 

'"'Gordon  had  now  cleared  all  the  ^y„t  of  the  Sudan  and 
,K.  T^-.r-i  in  southern  Darfur  remamcd  to  be  dealt  uitn. 
T  re^he  most  powerful  slave-dealers  had  collected  to  o.fer 
re  istance  He  ame  down  one  day  like  .K^htu.n:^  .no  the  , 
^^mn  Thev  mi-ht  easily  have  killed  him  it  was  he  uho 
;^:T;.,.;.[erthdr^rade  in  black  ivory.  He /vent  unco,. 
cerne;ilyamon,  the  tent,  -^^they  d.a  n,.t  ua^^^.^..  ^ 


him. 


k-  nmon"   the  teni^,   auu   iii<-^    ^"^ ,      ,, 

A,rufcn  his  own   troops  arrived,  he  sunnnoned  aH 
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the  chict^   L<)   lii-;   tout    ruul    Lui    liis  condition-;   betorc    tiicni. 
Vhcy  wcrr  to   la>-  down   tlicir   ,ums   nnd    he  off  each   to  his 
own    home  ;    and   one    by  one   the)-  obc\'cil    and    ui-nt    a\va\- 
without  a  word. 

J5ut  the  slave-trade  was  a  weed  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soil  to  be  eradicated  in  a  sin;4lc  day,  and  the  revolt  and 
troubles  which  C(jnstantly  arose  out  of  this  horrible  traffic 
I^avc  Gordon  no  jieace.  1  le  left  the  Sudan  at  the  end  of  iS/c;, 
and  the  next  two  years  were  occupied  with  work  in  Iiuiia,' 
Ghina,  Mauritius,  and  South  Africa.  Meanwhile  remarkable' 
events  had  occurred  in  E'^ypt.  Great  Britain  had  sent  vessels 
and  troops  to  the  land  of  the  Klicdive,  and  had  taken  over 
the  command  and  the  resixjiisibilit)-.  The  chief  of  the 
dervishe-,  Mohamcd  .Ahmed,  whom  wo  remember  on  the  small 
island  in  the  Nile,  proclaimed  that  he  w..s  chosen  by  God  to 
relieve  the  oppressed,  that  he  was  the  Mahdi  or  Messiah  of 
Islair  l_)iscontent  prevailed  amon^'  the  M(»hammedans 
throughout  the  Su<lan,  for  K^'ypt  had  at  leni;th  prohibited  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  Maluli  collected  all"  the  discontentetl 
people  and  tribes  und(,'r  his  baimer.  His  aim  was  to  throw 
otf  the  yoke  of  Ki^ypt.  I'roud  and  arro-^ant,  he  sent  de- 
spatches throu-'  the  whole  i,f  the  Sudan,  and  his  summons 
to  a  holy  wai  Ik      'ike  a  })rairie  fire  over  North  Africa. 

The  British  Cj  .vernment,  which  was  now  responsible  for 
Iv^ypt,  was  ill  a  difficulty.  The  Sudan  must  either  be  con- 
cpiered  or  evacuated,  for  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were  still  at 
Khartum  and  at  ■  jveral  places  even  down  to  the  ecjuator. 
The  Government  decided  on  evacuation,  and  Gordon  was 
sent  to  jKTform  the  task  of  withdrawing  all  the  garrisons. 
He  accepted  the  mission  and  set  out  immediately  for  Cairo. 

Thus  Gordon  began  his  last  journey  up  the  Nile.  At 
Korosko,  just  at  the  northern  jnd  of  the  groat  S-shapcd  bend 
of  tlie  Nile,  he  mounted  his  dromedary  and  followed  the 
narrow  wilding  path  which  has  been  worn  out  durin^r 
thousands  of  years  through  the  dry  hollows  of  the  Nubian 
desert,  over  scorched  and  weathered  volcanic  knolls  and 
through  dunes  of  sulTocating  sand. 

On  February  i8,  1S84,  G'  'on,  for  the  second  time 
Governor -General  of  the  Su  .,1.  made  his  entry  into 
Khartum,  where  he  took  up  liis  quarters  in  his  old  palace. 
Cruelty  am!  injustice  had  again  sprung  up  during  the  years 
he    liad    been    absent.      He    opened    the    gates    of  the   over- 

prr^-.ners    were    rcicasctl    .iiui    ihoir 
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fetters  removed.      All  accounts  of  unpaid  ta.vcs  were  burned 
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in   fn,nl  of  the  palace.      All   implements  of  punishmcrl  aiul 
torture  wrrc  broken  to  pieces  ami  th    nvn  into  the  Nnc. 


Then  be.,' 
30('Xi   women 


ic 


evacuation  of  the  town.      As    many   as 


children  were  sent  to  Abu  llaniecl  and 
tiKou-h  the  ..sert  to  Korosko.  They  -^'t  through  with- 
out dan-er  and  were  saved.  Where  women  and  children 
coul.l  travel,  it  woulil  have  t)ccn  easy  to  lead  troops  fiom 
l.-.rvnt  Instead  of  this,  however.  En-land  despatched  an 
expedition  to  Suakin  to  secure  an  outlet  on  the  Red  bea, 
whereupon  the  rebellious  tribes  of  the  Sudan  were  roused  to 
fury,  believing  that  the  white  men  intended  to  come  and  take 
iliei;  country.  Consequently  they  rallied  all  the  more 
resolutely  rc;und  the  Mahdi,  and  their  hatred  ex  ended  to 
the  dreaded   Gordon    and    the    few  Europeans  with   hun    in 

Khartum.  .,,         .,  , ,     ,     ^^-.^ 

As  lone  as  the  tele-raph  line  was  still  available  to  Caiio, 
(iordon  kept  the  authorities  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs 
and  pointed  out  what  should  be  done  to  ensure  success.^    1  c 
asked  especially  that  the  road  from  Berber  to  Suakin  snould 
be   held,  for  from    this   line  also   the   Sudan   could   be  con- 
trolled   but  his  advice  was  not  attended  to  and  Berber  was 
eventually  surrounded  by  the  Mahdi's  troops  and  captured 
Several  chiefs  north  and    north-east    of   Khartum    who  had 
previously  been    friendly    disposed,    now  joined    the    Malui 
News  of  fresh  desertions  came  constantly  to  Khartum,  and 
even  in  the  town  itself  Gordon  was  surrounded  by  traitors 
On  March   lO  the  telegraph  line  was  cut  and  then  fo  lowed 
six  months  of  silence,  during  which  the  world  learned  little 
or  nothing  of  the  brave  soldier  in  the  heart  of  Atrica.     On 
March   •  i    Arab  war  parties  appeared   on   the    bank   ot   the 
Blue    Nile,  for  the    Mahdi  was   drawing  his  net  ever  closer 
round  the  unfortunate  town.  „         .        -^  . 

During  the  preceding  years  the  Egyptian  Government 
had  caused  Khartum  to  be  fortified  after  a  fashion  and 
durin-  the  earlier  months  of  the  siege  Gordon  worked  day 
and  lil-iit  to  strengthen  the  defences.  His  soldiers  threw  up 
cartlK-rn  ramparts  round  the  town,  a  network  of  wire  cntangle- 
.  .cuts  was  set  up,  and  mines  were  laid  at  places  w^here  an 
assault  might  be  expected.  At  the  end  of  April  the  town 
was  entirely  blockaded,  and  only  the  river  roue  to  the 
north  was  still  open.  At  the  beginning  of  May  the  Arabs 
crossed  the  Blue  Nile,  suffering  great  losses  iroia  expioauig 
mines  and  the  guns  of  the  town.  In  the  early  part  o 
September  there  were  still  provisions  for  three  months,  and 
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the  Arab-;,  pcrcciviii.;  tliat   they  could  not  take  the  town  b\- 
storm  from  the  White  I'aslia,  resolved  to  starve  it  out. 

The  Nile  was  now  at  its  hiL,diest,  and  hiii^e  i;rey  turi)id 
volumes  of  water  Imrricd  northwards.  Now  was  the  only 
chance  for  a  small  steamer  to  try  to  [^et  to  Don^ola,  where  it 
would  be  in  safety.  On  the  night  of  September  9  a  small 
steamer  was  made  leady  for  startini;,  and  Gordon's  only 
English  comrades,  Colonel  Stewart  and  Mr.  I'ower,  went  on 
board,  together  with  the  I-'rench  Consul,  a  number  of  (irceks, 
and  fifty  soldiers.  They  took  with  them  accounts  of  the 
siege,  correspondence,  lists  and  details  about  prenisions, 
ammunition,  arms,  men,  and  plans  of  defence,  and  evcrs'thing 
else  of  particular  value.  Silently  the  steamer  moved  off  from 
the  bank,  and  when  day  dawned  Gordon  was  alone.  Alas, 
the  little  steamer  never  reached  Dongola,  for  it  was  wrecked 
immediately  below  Abu  Hamcd.  Every  soul  on  board  was 
murdered,  and  all  papers  of  value  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdi.  On  the  other  hand,  Gordon's  diary  from  September 
10  to  December  14,  i8cS4,  is  still  extant,  and  is  wonderful 
reading. 

By  this  time  the  British  Government  had  at  last  decided 
to  send  an  expedition  to  relieve  Khartum.  River  boats  were 
built  in  great  numbers,  troops  were  ecpiipped  for  the  field, 
the  famous  general,  Lord  Wolscley,  was  in  command,  atui  by 
the  middle  of  September  the  first  infantry  battalion  was  up 
at  Dongola  on  the  northern  half  of  the  great  S  of  the  Nile. 
liut  then  the  steamers  had  only  just  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
and  had  to  be  taken  up  the  Nile  and  tediously  dragged 
through  the  cataracts,  while  the  desert  column  which  was  to 
make  the  final  advance  on  Khartum  had  not  yet  left  England. 
A  long  time  would  be  required  to  get  everything  ready. 

In  Khartum  comparative  quiet  as  yet  prevailed.  The 
dervishes  bided  their  time  patiently,  encamping  barely  six 
miles  from  the  outworks.  Shots  were  exchanged  oiJ)-  at  <i 
distance.  On  September  21  Gordon  learned  by  a  messenger 
that  the  relief  expedition  was  on  the  way,  and  ten  days  later 
he  sent  his  steamboats  northwards  to  meet  it  and  to  hasten 
the  forwarding  of  troops.  But  thereby  he  lost  half  of  his 
own  power  of  resistance. 

On  October  21  the  Mahdi  himself  arrived  in  the  camp 
outside  Khartum,  and  on  the  following  day  sent  Gordon 
ccjuvmcing  proofs  that  Stewart's  steamboat  had  sunk  ami 
that  all  on  board  had  been  slain.  He  added  a  list  of  all  the 
journals    and    documents   found  on   board.     From  these  the 
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M.ihdi  li.ul  learned  almost  U>  a  day  how  Ion-  Knartum 
onild  hold  out,  the  strcn-th  (.f  the  L;airison,  the  sehtme  ol 
tlefence  where  the  batteries  slo.,d  and  iiow  Ion-  the  animuni 
tion  would  last.  This  w.is  a  terrible  blow  to  the  lonely 
soldier,  but  it  did  not  break  down  his  coura-e.  The  death  ot 
Stewart  and  his  companions  -rieved  him  mexpresMbly,  but 
he  sent  an  answer  to  the  Mahdi  that  if  i'0,(XO  boats  had 
been  taken  it   would  be  all    the  same  to    him—"  I   am   here 

like  ircjn."  .  ,    i--    i 

In  the  relief  expedition  was  a  major  named  Kitchener, 
who  wis  afterwards  to  become  very  famous.  He  tried  to 
-ret  iwio  Khartum  in  dis-uise  to  carry  intormation  to  Gordon, 
and  he  did  succeed  in  scndin-  him  a  letter  with  the  news 
that  the  relieving  force  would  set  out  from  l)on-t)la  on 
November  I.  VVhcn  the  letter  reached  Gordon  the  corps 
had  '  jen  two  d.>.>-s  on  the  march,  but  the  distance  from 
Don-ola  to  Khartum  is  280  miles  in  a  strai-ht  line. 

By  November  22  Gordon  had  lost  nearly  1 900  of  his 
fi-htin-  men,  but  his  iliary  shows  that  he  was  still  hopeful. 
On  December  10  there  were  still  provisions  for  filteen  days. 
The  entries  in  the  diarv  now  become  shorter,  and  repeatedly 
speak  of  fugitives  and  deserters,  and  of  the  diminishing 
store  of  provisions.  On  December  14  Gordon  had  a  last 
opportunity  of  sending  news  from  Khartum,  and  the  diary 
which  the  messenger  took  with  him  closes  with  these  words  : 
"  I    have   done   the    best    for    the   honour   of    our    country. 

Good-bye."  .  ,  ,      ,     1 

After  the  sending-off  of  the  diary  impenetrable  darkness 
hides  the  occurrences  of  the  last  weeks  m  Khartum.  One  or 
two  circumstances,  however,  were  made  known  by  deserters. 
During  the  forty  days  during  which  the  town  held  out  after 
Dccenibcr  14,  i  5,000  townspeople  were  .sent  over  to  the  Mahdrs 
camp,  aiul  only  14,000  civilians  and  soldiers  were  lett  m  the 
doomed  city.  Omdurman  fell,  and  the  Mahdi's  troops  pres.sed 
every  day  more  closely  on  all  sides.  Actual  starvation  began, 
antl  rats  and  mice,  hides  and  leather  were  eaten,  and  palms 
strippeil  to  obtain  the  soft  fibres  inside.  But  the  White 
Pasha  rejected  all  proposals  to  surrender. 

Meanwhile  the  relief  columns  struggled   southwanls   and 
on    January    20,    KS85,   reached    Metemma,   only   a    hundred 

miie^.  lioni  Knartum.      i  nefe  tiiey  li-w  m  ihlh  >j '■• 

which   had  lain  waiting  in  vain  for  four    months,    and   four 
(lavs  later  two  of  the  boats  started  for  Khartum. 

'  Halfway  they  had  to  pass  up  the    sixlh  cataract,    there 
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losini,'  two  (lavs  more,  and  not  till  the  cSth  had  they  left  the 
rapitis  behind  thein.  The  noonday  sun  was  >hiin'n-  t)rii;hlly 
when  the  lMii;lish  soldiers  and  their  officers  saw  Khartum 
straight  in  front  of  them  on  the  point  betwucn  the  White  anil 
Blue"  Xilcs.  AH  glasses  were  turned  on  tiic  tall  palace  ; 
every  one  was  in  tlie  greatest  excitement  and  dared  hardl)' 
breathe,  much  less  speak.  There  stootl  (jordon's  palace,  but 
no  flag  waved  from  the  ro«jf. 

The  boats  go  on,  but  no  shouts  of  gladness  greet  their 
crews  as  long-looked-for  rescuers.  When  they  are  witiiin 
range  thj  dervishes  open  fire,  and  wild  troops  intoxicated 
with  victory  gather  on  the  bank.  Khartum  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi,  and  help  has  come  48  hours  too  late. 

Two  days  before,  January  26,  the  dervishes,  furious  at 
their  continual  losses  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  tinvn, 
had  flocked  together  for  a  final  assault.  The  attack  was 
made  during  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night,  after  the  moon 
had  set.  The  defenders  were  worn  out  and  rendered  in- 
different by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  dervishes  rushed  into 
the  town,  filling  the  streets  and  lanes  with  their  savage 
howling.  It  was  then  that  Gordon  gathered  together  his 
twenty  remaining  faithful  soldiers  and  servants,  and  dasheil 
sword  in  hand  out  of  the  fjalace.  It  was  growing  light  in 
the  cast,  and  the  outlines  of  bushes  and  thickets  on  the  Blue 
Nile  were  becoming  clear.  The  small  party  took  their  v.ay 
across  an  open  square  to  the  Austrian  Mission  churcli,  which 
had  previously  been  put  in  order  for  a  last  refuge.  On  the 
way  they  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  dervishes  and  were  killed 
to  the  last  man.     Foremost  among  the  slain  was  Gordon. 


The  Conquest  of  the  Sudan 

The  Mahdi  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory, 
for  he  died  five  months  to  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Khartum. 
His  successor,  Abdullah,  bore  the  title  of  Khalifa,  and  for 
thirteen  years  was  a  scourge  to  the  unfortunate  land.  The 
tribes  of  the  Sudan,  tired  of  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  had 
welcomed  the  Mahdi  as  a  deliverer,  but  they  had  only 
exchanged  Turkish  pashas  for  a  tyrant  unm  itched  in  cruelty 
and  shamelessness.  Abdullah  plundered  and  exhausted  the 
country,  but  with  the  money  and  agricultural  produce  he 
extorted  from  the  people  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  splendid 
army  always  ready  for  the  field.     His  capital  was  Omdurman, 
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where  the  Mahdi  was  buried  under  a  dome  ;  hut  lie  did  not 
fortify  the  town,  for  lon^  before  any  Christian  doL,'s  could 
advance  so  far  their  bones  would  whiten  in  the  saiuN  of  Nubia. 
Vet  after  many  years  the  hour  of  ven^^cance  was  at  haiul. 
The  British  (iovernmcnt  had  take  n  the  pacification  ()f  the 
Sudan  in  hand,  and  in  1S9H  an  army  composed  of  British  and 
Iv^ryptian  troops  was  ailv  ticin^^  quietly  and  surely  up  the 
N?le.  There  was  no  need  lo  hurry,  and  every  step  was  made 
with  prudence  and  considcratifjii.  The  leader,  (jeneral 
Kitchener,  the  last  man  to  send  a  letter  to  Gordon,  made 
his  plans  with  such  foresight  and  skill  that  he  could  calculate 
two  years  in  advance  almost  the  very  day  when  Khartum 
and  Omdurman  would  Ix;  in  his  hands. 

At  the  Atbara,  the  ^^reat  tributar>-  of  the  Nile  which  flows 
down  from  the  mcjuntains  of  Abyssinia,  Kitchener  inflicted 
his  first  <^'reat  defeat  on  the  Khalifa's  army  in  a  bloody  battle. 
l-'rom  Atbara  the  troops  pushed  on  to  Metcmma  without 
further  fii^htin^,  aiul  on  August  28  they  were  only  four  days' 
inarch  from  Khartum. 

The  green  of  acacia  and  mimosa  is  now  conspicuous  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  very  high.  The  grey  gun- 
lx)ats  pass  slowly  up  the  Nile  in  the  blazing  sun,  and  the 
troops  push  on  as  steadily  and  as  surely  as  they  have  from 
the  start  of  the  expedition.  Small  parties  of  mounted 
dervishes  are  seen  in  the  far  distance.  The  country  becomes 
more  diversified,  and  the  route  runs  through  clumps  of  bu-hes 
and  between  hillocks.  A  short  distance  in  front  are  seen  white 
tents,  flags,  and  horsemen,  and  the  roll  of  drums  is  heard. 
It  is 'the  Khalifa  calling  his  men  to  the  fight  ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  position  is  abandoned,  the  dervishes  retire,  and 
Kitchener's  army  continues  its  march. 

At  length  the  vaulted  dome  over  the  Mahdi's  grave 
beside  the^Nile  bank  ri.ses  above  the  southern  horizon,  and 
round  about  it  are  perceived  the  mud  hou.ses  and  walls  01 
Omdurman.  Between  the  town  and  the  attacking  army 
stretches  a  level  sandy  plain  scantily  clothed  with  yellow 
grass  ;  and  here  took  place  a  battle  which  will  not  be  forgotten 
for  centuries  throLighout  the  Sudan.  ^ 

On  the  mo'  ,ing  of  Septemter  2,  Kitcheners  forces  arc 
drawn  up  in  01  vlcr  of  battle.     Single  hor.semen  emerge  from 

i.1.  i..-t  -•-  *i-~  uni^^i-c.  .'nr'-p'ic''  in  nm-nher.  and  then 
the     dust    0:1     Liiv;     isjiiw-^..-.-,     .!!L.v,.. 

come  in  clouds  like  locusts— an  army  o.  t;o,cxx)  dervishes. 
Their  fanatical  war-cry  rises  up  to  hea.ci  ,  galhers  strength, 
<rrows  louder,  and  rolls  along  like  a  storm  wind  coming  m 
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from  the  sea.  Tlicy  chaic^o  at  a  furious  jiacc  in  an  unbrolxt  ii 
line,  ami  it  looks  as  thoui^h  they  would  ride  iikr  a  eruvlnni; 
aval.inche  liiilit  over  the  enein\-.  lUit  the  moment  thi\-  d.mf 
within  rani;e  fire  issues  from  thousands  of  ritles,  ami  the 
dervishes  find  tlieniselves  in  a  j)crfeet  hail  of  l)ul!ets.  'I'lu  ir 
ranks  arc  thinned,  but  they  check  their  course  C)nl\-  tor  a 
moment,  and  ride  on  in  blind  fury  and  witli  a  br.i\er\-  which 
only  relii;ious  conviction  can  inspire.  The  lCni;lish  machine 
<^un^  scatter  their  death-bolts  so  rapidly  that  a  continuous 
roll  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  the  dervishes  fall  in  luaps  like 
ripe  C(jrn  before  the  scythe.  The  fallen  r.mks  are  conNtantl)- 
rei)laced  b>'  fresh  reinforcements,  but  at  la>t  the  dervishes 
li.ive  had  enough  and  beat  a  retreat.  At  once  Kitchener 
pressed  on  to  Omilurman,  but  the  blcxxly  day  is  not  )et  at 
an  end.  The  dervish  horsemen  rally  }'et  once  more.  The 
Khalifa's  standard  is  planted  in  the  ground  on  a  mound,  anil 
beside  it  the  Prophet's  i;reen  banner  calls  the  faithful  together 
for  a  last  desperate  stru^'t^dc.  The  Knj^lish  and  their  M^^xptian 
allies  fi;-jht  with  admirable  courai^c,  and  the  dervishes  strike 
with  a  bravery  and  contempt  of  death  to  which  no  words  can 
do  justice.  Under  the  holy  banner  a  detachment  udvanci's 
into  the  fire,  wavers,  is  mown  down,  and  falls,  and  almost 
befijre  the  smoke  of  the  powder  has  elearetl  away,  another 
presses  forward  on  the  track  of  the  slain,  onl\-  to  meet  the 
same  fate  and  join  their  comrades  in  the  happy  huntinu;- 
<^rounds  of  eternity. 

At  length  the  day  was  ended  and  the  Khalifa's  army 
annihilated  —  11,000  killed,  16,000  wounded,  and  40c>) 
prisoners!  The  Khalifa  himself  escaped.  II is  harem  and 
servants  deserted  him,  and  he  who  in  the  morning  had  lx:en 
absolute  ruler  over  an  immense  kingdom,  wandered  about 
in  the  woods  like  an  outlaw.  lie  fled  to  the  south-west  aiul 
succeeded  in  collecting  another  army,  which  was  completely 
cut  to  pieces  the  following  year  in  a  battle  in  which  he 
himself  also  ]:)erished. 

When  all  was  quiet  in  Omdurman,  the  victors  had  a 
solemn  duty  to  fulfil.  Thirteen  and  a  half  ycar^  had  passed 
since  the  death  of  Gordon,  and  at  last  the  obsecjuies  of  the 
hero  were  to  be  celebrated  in  a  fitting  manner.  In  the  court  in 
front  of  Gordon's  palace  the  troops  arc  drawn  up  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  and  on  the  fourth  stands  the  victc^r,  sur- 
rounded by  generals  of  divisions  and  brigades  and  by  his  staff'. 
Kitchener  raises  his  hand,  and  in  a  moment  the  Union  Jack 
rises    to    the    top   of   the    flagstaff  on    the    palace,    while    a 
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tlumdcrin-  s.ilntc  fn.in  the  ^ninhoats  -rc<:ts  the  ncu  colours 
H„,l  the  CiuanlV  ban.l  play,  the  Nat.o.Kil  Anthe.n  _  Another 
si,.M,  ,uul  the  lla:.^  of  Iv^ypt  ^u.cs  up  hcsule  the  L'U..n  ack 
and  tl,e  KhecHve's  liyinn  is  played.  hen  the  belated  tinur  d 
service  is  i.ni.ressively  conducted  by  f'-ur  clerK^yn  en  .1 
(liffrrenl  Christian  denominations,  the  Sudanese  band  pla\  ■- 
a  hvnm  which  (iordon  love.l,  a.ul  lastly  k.tchener  is  saluted 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command. 

OSTRICHES 

\,,u-  all  is  changed  in  the  Sudan.      A   railway  runs  frr-m 
the'Nile  delta  up  to  Khartum,  and  another  connects  lUrber 
with  ihe  Kc.l  Sea.      In  Kh.irtum  there  are  scho.jls,  hospitals, 
cliurches,  and  other  public  buildini^s,  and  one  axn  travel  sate  y 
by  steamboat  up    to  the    -reat    lakes.     Gordon  s  scheme:    to 
connect   the   Victoria    Nyanza    with    Mombasa   on    the   coas 
has    l,een   carried   out.  and   a   railway   has    been    constructed 
thron.^di    British    Kast    Africa.      White  ;"^''   ^'^^^^.^V.^'^';/.^"",';,^ 
from  all  sides  deeper  and  deeper  mto  the   1^  ;^^»\  .^  ^^"^'"("^j 
and  have  made  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  Atrica       \\  id 
animals    have  suffered  by  this    intrusion    into  the.r  f.-rmcrly 
peaceful  domain,  and  their  numbers  have  been  diminished  by 
the  cl  ase      In  some  districts  <,rame  has  cjuite  disappeared,  tlic 
animals  havin-  sought  remoter  regions  where  they  can  live 

undisturbed.  ,  ,   ,^  , , 

In  the  Sahara,  in  the  Libyan  desert,  on  the  open  grasslands 

alon<^  the  Upper  Nile,  on  the  veldt  of  South  Africa,  wherever 

the  Country  is  open  and  free,  lives  the  ostrich  ;  but  it  does  not 

occur  in  the  worst  desert  tracts,  which  it  crosses  only  in  case 

of  necessity,  for  it  likes  to  have  water  always^  near  at  hand     _ 

The  aimearancc  of  the  ostrich  is  no  doubt  f^^'"'  ''"■-      ^^  i--j 

powerfully  built  ;  its  long  bare  neck  supports  a  small  flattened 

head  with  large  bright  eyes  ;  the  long  legs  rest  on  two  toes  ; 

and  the  win^rs  are  so  small  that  the  animal  is  always  restricted 

to  the  surfac'c  of  the  ground,  "here,  however,  it  can  move  with 

remarkable    swiftness.     The    valuable    feathers  grow  on    the 

wings.     The  ostrich  attains  a  height  of  eight  feet,  ar.i  when 

full'Irrown  may  weigh  as  much  as  165  pounds.  _ 

i:       .   .  f-         •       „„_ii    a 1...    r^f   o"lv    fi'-'"   rir    siv    birds. 

UbtllCnCS     UVe     111     slHU::     lixj^r.^    • -T     '-,,.>      '  \   \,  i     ^ 

Thcv  feed  in  the  morning,  chiefly  on  plants,  but  they  also 
devour  small  animals  and  reptiles.  By  midday  their  stomachs 
are  full,  and  they  rest  or  play,  leaping  in  circles  over  the  sand, 
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rc;^f.ircllrss  of  tl\c  bLiziii;.;  sun  or  the  heated  ;.;rc)un(l.  Tlu'ii 
lluy  drink  ;ui<l  wander  al>out  e.itiiii^  in  tlic  afternoon.  In  llie 
evcnin:4  they  seek  their  roostin^-pkiccs. 

Si^dit  is  the  ostrich's  aciilest  sense,  Init  its  scent  and  hcarin.; 
arc  also  sharp.  When  it  is  pursued,  it  darts  off  with  flutter- 
ii\;.^  wiiv_;s,  t  ikin;^  steps  ten  or  twelve  feet  lon^.  It  is  alwa\s 
on  the  l(jok-ont  for  ilani^er,  a"  1  the  zebra  likes  lo  keep  near  il  to 
avail  itself  of  the  bird's  wa  hfulness.  In  North  Africa  the 
Arabs  hunt  the  ostrich  on  swift  horses  or  runniiiL;  ilroniedaries. 
Two  or  three  horsemen  follow  a  male,  which  after  an  hour's 
course  is  tired  (Hit,  and  j^radually  relaxes  its  pace.  The  horses 
also  arc  tired  after  such  a  chase,  but  one  of  the  riders  urines 
on  his  steed  to  a  la.^t  spurt,  rushes  past  the  ostrich,  and  hits  it 
on  the  head  so  that  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  bird  is  then 
skinned,  the  skin  bein^  turned  inside  out  so  as  to  form  a  ba'.; 
for  the  feathers.  The  feathers  of  the  wild  cjstrich  are  much 
finer  and  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  tame.  A  full-grown 
ostrich  has  only  fourteen  of  the  lari^cst  white  feath.ers. 

The  hens  lay  their  cgj^s  in  a  sliallow  hollow  in  loamy  or 
sandy  soil,  ami  it  is  the  male  bird  which  sits  on  the  C'j^'j,^.  In 
the  daytime  the  nest  may  be  left  for  hours,  but  then  the 
ostriches  cover  the  egij.s  with  sand.  The  youn;^  ones  leave 
their  shells  after  six  weeks  and  '^^o  out  into  the  desert.  They 
are  already  as  large  as  fowls,  but  then  an  ostrich  egg  weighs 
as  much  as  twenty-four  hen's  eggs,  and  measures  six  inches 
along  its  greatest  diameter. 

The  ostrich  is  remarkably  greedy,  and  turns  awa>  from 
nothing.  The  great  zoologist,  Brehm,  who  had  tame  ostriches 
under  his  care,  reports  that  they  ate  rats  and  chickens  and 
swallowed  small  stones  and  potsherds,  and  once  or  twice  his 
bunch  of  keys  disappeared  down  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich. 
In  one  ostrich's  stomach  was  found  nine  pounds  of  "  ballast  " 
— stones,  rags,  buttons,  bits  of  metal,  coins,  keys,  etc. 

Some  .say  that  the  ostrich  is  inconceivably  stupid,  but 
others  will  not  accept  such  a  severe  condemnation.  The 
traveller  Schillings,  who  is  noted  for  his  photographs  of  big 
game  in  Africa  taken  at  night  by  flashlight,  once  followed  the 
spoor  of  some  lions  for  several  hours.  Suddenly  he  came 
upon  an  ostrich's  nest  with  newly  hatched  chickens,  and  he 
wondered  where  the  parents  were.  To  his  astonishment,  he 
found  that  the  lion  had  not  touched  the  defenceless  creatures, 
and  he  soon  discovered  the  reason.  In  the  moonlight  night 
the  ostriches  had  perceived  the  danger  in  time  and  sprang  up 
to  lure  the  lion  away  from  the  nest.     Their  stratagem  sue- 
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c.-filcd,  for  it  was  evident  from  the  spoor  that  the  lion  liad 
l)iir->iie.l  the  llyin;.;  ostriches  farther  and  farllier  from  the  nest. 
And  when  the  pair  of  ostriches  thought  tliat  tliey  liail  entic<-d 
tile  kin-  of  animals  far  enou;di  off.  tliey  returned  home. 

H.M'.ooNS 

Habooivs  arc  monkeys  which  resemble  do;^s  rather  than 
human  beings,  and  almost  always  remain  on  the  i;round, 
seldom  climbiii';  trees.  They  arc  cruel,  malicious,  and 
cunning,  their  expression  is  fierce  antl  sava;^'e,  unci  their  eyes 
wicked.  Amonj,'  their  allies  they  are  surpassed  in  strcni;th 
only  by  the  -^'orilla  ;  and  they  arc  l)old  and  spirited,  and  do 
not  shun  a  deadly  stru^'^le  with  the  leoi)ard.  They  have 
sharp  and  powerful  teeth  with  which  to  defend  themselves, 
;uid  their  tusks  are  very  formidable. 

The  old  Egyptians  paid  deep  homa<,'C  to  the  sacred  apes, 
which  belont;  to  the  baboon  tribe,  and  had  them  represented 
on  their  monuments  as  jud<.:cs  in  the  kingdom  of  death.  1  hey 
live  in  large  companies  among  the  clitfs  of  the  Red  Sea  coast 
of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  but  they  also  occur  in  the  interior 
on  liigh  mount:iins.  Roots,  fruits,  worms,  and  snails  are 
their  chief  food.  They  are  afraiil  of  snakes,  but  they  catch 
scori)ions,  carefully  pinching  off  the  poison  gland  before 
eating  the  reptiles.  When  durra  fields  arc  in  the  ncighbour- 
hoocrof  the  baboons'  haunts,  watchmen  must  be  posted,  or 
the  animals  work  great  havoc  among  the  grain.  And  when 
they  arc  out  on  a  raid,  they,  too,  have  sentinels  on  the  look- 
out in  every  direction. 

During  the  night  and  when  it  rains  they  sit  huddled  up 
among  inaccessible  rocks,  whither  they  climb  with  wonderful 
activify.  They  sally  forth  in  the  morning  to  satisiy  their 
hunger,  returning  to  the  high  rocks  at  noon.  Afterwards 
they  go  to  the  nearest  brook  or  spring  to  drink,  and  after 
another  meal  retire  for  the  night. 

If  a  party  of  such  baboons,  consisting  perhaps  of  a  hundred 
individuals,  is  sitting  in  a  row  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and 
suddenly  becomes  aware  of  a  threatening  danger— as,  for 
instance,  a  prowling  Icopard-they  all  utter  the  most  smgular 
noiscs,  grunting,  shrieking,  barking,  and_  growling.  1  he  old 
m"tlcs  "'o  to  the  ed^f^  and  look  down  into  the  valley,  fuss 
about  and  show  thcTr  ugly  tusks  and  strike  their  fofcpaws 
against  the  sides  of  the  rock  with  a  loud  smack.  The  young 
ones  sock  their  mother's  protection  and  keep  behind  them. 
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Hrchm  oiu-c-   surpri^id    siicli  ;i  i>;irt\-  hu'l<lK«l  to'Ttlu-r  on 
the  mari^in  of  a  clilT.     'I'lu:  rir>.t  ■^h..t  that  (rli«.i'.l  throii-h  the 
valley   nniscl   the  j^'reatest   coiiiilK'tioii   .iml    displrasiin',   ami 
the   iivtiikcys   howled  and    U'll'-ued    in    chciu-^.      Then  they 
Ix-^Mii  to  move  with  astoiiishini;  activity  and  suret\»otediiess. 
Two    more    shots    thundered    throu^^h    tlie    valley,   doin^    no 
tlaniai;e  hut  increasinij  tluir  i)aiiic  and  fur\-.      At  every  iresli 
shot  they  halted  a  moment,  Ik-mI  their  paws  a'^Minst  the  rocks 
and  yelled  ahusc  at  their  disturhcrs.     The  front  of  the  clilf 
seemed  in  some-  placc-s  to  Ijo  vertical,  but  the  halvntus  climbed 
about  everywhere.      At  the  next  bend  of  the  n^ul  the  whole 
trcjop  came  down  into  the  valley,  intendin<,j  to  continue  their 
tlij^ht  amon'4  the  rocks  on  the  ojiposite  sidt.     'I  wo  sj)nrtinii 
iUm^s  in    Krehm's  caravan   tlew  off  like  arrows  after  the  troop 
of  "Ijaboons,    but   before  they  could  come  up  with  it.  the  old 
baboons  halted,  turnetl  round  and   presented  such  a  terrible 
front  to  the  do^s  that  these  (juickly  turned  liack.     \\  hen  \.hc. 
do^'s  were  hounded  on  to  the  balxjons  a  second  time,  most  of 
tlie    latter  were   alreaily  safe  amon^  the   rocks,    only  a    few 
remainini,'   in    the   valley,    ainon^'   them   a    small  youn^  one. 
l-'ri^htened  at  the  onslaught  of  the   do-^rs,  the   little  creature 
fled  shrieking'  up  a  boulder,  while  the  do^^s  stood   round    its 
base.      Hrehm  wished  to  catch  the  yount;  one  alive,  but  just 
then  an  old  male  came  calmly  to  the  boulder,  takin^^  no  heed 
of  the  danger.      He  turned  his  fierce  eyes  on  the  do^s,  con- 
trolling   them    with    his   <^'aze,    jumped  up  on  to  the   block, 
whispered  some  calming  sound  into  the  car  of  the  young  one, 
and  set  out  on  his  return  with  his  i)rotege.     The  dogs  were  so 
cowed  that  they  never  attacked,  and  both  the  young  baboon 
and  his  rescuer  were  able  to  retire  unmolested  to  their  friends. 
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The  HirroPOT.vMUs 

In  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  all  central  Africa  lives  the  large, 
clumsy,  and  ugly  hippopotamus.  In  former  times  it  occurred 
also  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  it  was  called  the  river  hog,  but 
at  the  present  day  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  good  distance  south 
of  Nubia  in  order  to  find  it.  In  many  rivers  it  migrates  with 
the  seasons.  It  descends  the  river  as  this  falls  in  the  dry 
season,  and  moves  up  again  when  the  bed  is  filled  by  rain. 

The  body  of  the  hippopotamus  is  rouml  aini  clumsy,  aiu; 
is  supported  by  four  short  shapeless  legs  with  four  hoofed 
toes  on  each  foot.     The  singular  head  is  nearly  quadrangular. 
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the  eyes  and  cars  arc  small,  the  snout  enormously  broad  and 
the  nostrils  wide  (IMatc  XXIX.).  The  hairless  hide,  thrce- 
(luartcrs  of  an  inch  thick,  chan-cs  from  grey  to  dark  brown 
and  dirty  red  according  as  it  is  dry  or  wet.  The  animal  ts 
thirteen  feet  long,  without  the  small  short  tail,  and  weighs  as 
much  as  thirty  full-grown  men.  ... 

Tiie  hippopotamus  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  water, 
but  'roes  on  land  at  night,  especially  in  those  districts  where  the 
rivers  do  not  afford  much  food.  .Stealing  carefully  along  a 
quiet  river  the  traveller  may  often  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
see  tvvo  siiiaii  jets  of  water  rise  from  his  nostrils  when  he 
comes  up  to  breathe,  snorting  and  puffing  noisily.  Then  he 
dives  a'^ain.  and  can  remain  under  water  three  or  four 
minutes"  When  he  lies  near  the  surface  only  six  snriall  knobs 
arc  seen  above  the  water,  the  ears,  eyes,  and  nostrils.  If  he 
is  not  quite  sure  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  thrusts  only  his 
nostrils  above  water  and  breathes  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 

Hippopotami  often  lie  splashing  in  shallow  water,  or 
climb  up  on  to  the  bank  to  sun  themselves  and  have  a  quiet 
lazy  time.  Very  frequently  they  arc  heard  to  make  a 
grunting  noise  of  satisfaction.  When  evening  comes  they 
seek  the  deeper  parts  of  the  river,  where  they  swim  up  and 
down,  chase  one  another,  and  roll  about  in  the  water  with 
great 'nimblencss  and  activity.  They  swim  with  great  speed, 
Throwin'^  themselves  forward  in  jerks,  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  gurgling  bellowing  cry  ;  yet  if  they  like  they  can  swim 
so  quietly  that  not  the  least  ripple  is  heard.  A  wounded 
hippopotamus  stirs  up  the  water  so  that  a  small  canoe  may 
capsize  in  the  swell  from  his  forcquarters. 

When  several  old  males  are  bellowing  together,  the  dm  is 
heard  for  miles  through  the  forest  and  rolls  like  thunder  over 
the  water.  No  other  animal  can  make  such  a  noise.  Even 
the  lion  stops  to  listen. 

On  the  Upper  Nile,  above  Khartum,  where  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  struggles  for  room  on  the  banks,  and 
the  river  often  loses  itself  in  lakes  and  swamps,  the  hippo- 
potamus, like  the  crocodile,  seldom  goes  ashore.  Here  he 
lives  under  lotus  plants  and  papyrus  leaves,  soft  reeds  and 
all  the  other  juicy  vegetation  that  thrives  in  wa^cr-logged 
ground.  He  dives  and  rummages  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
stirring  up  the  water  far  around.  When  he  has  his  huge 
mouth  fuii  of  stems  and  leaves,  he  comes  up  to  inc 
surface  again,  and  the  water  streams  in  cataracts  off  his 
rouiulcd  body. 
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In  districts  where  he  croes  on  land  to  -raze,  he  often  w.rks 
trreat  dama.^^e  anion^^  the  corn  and  green  crops     --jnd    '^^^V 
even  attack'the  villagers.     And  he  .s  not  always   "  ^  !^^^ J^  J 
with  if  a  canoe  disturbs  his  repose.     The  most  '1'^"^™'^  '^ 
a  mother  when  her  young  ones  are  small      ^^^^^^^^^  boUo  r 
on  her  back  as  she  swims  and  dives,  somet.me     o   le  bo  to  n 
of  the  river.       A  gun  must  bo  heavily  loaded  if  the  shot  is 
°    have  any  effectSm  such  a  monster,  and  penetrate  such  a 
cui  ass  of  hide.     If  the  animal  puffs  and  dives,  he  is  lost  to 
the  hunter;   but   if  he   raises  himself  high  out  o   the  water 
and  then  falls  again  with  a  heavy  thud,  the  wound  is  mortal 
and  the  hippopotamus  sinks  to  the  bottom.     After  an  hour 
or  two  the  body  rises  to  the  surface  again.        .  .  ..    .     ,  .     ^ 

Soinc  negro  tribes  on  the  White  Nile  dig  pitfalls  or  hippo- 
potami, andl^n  the  rivers  which  enter  Lake  Ngami   see  map 
26^)  on  its  northern  shore  the  natives  hunt  ^r  them  witl. 
harpoons,  much  in  the  same  way  as  whales  are  Killed  in  the 
nor  hern  and  southern  oceans.     The  harpoons  have  a  sharp 
b'bed  blade  of  iron,  and  this  point  ^^-^^^^^^^^^Z 
to  a  stout  shaft  of  wood,  the  end  of  ^yhlch  is  ^"ached  b>  a  lu^ 
to  a  float.     Two  canoes  are  dragged  on  to  a  ra  t  of  bundles 
of  reed  tied  together,  and  between  them  the  black   h""^^/;'' 
crouch    with   harpoons    and    light   javelins    in    their    hands 
When  a iTis  ready,  the  raft  is  pushed  out  into  the  current  and 
drifts  noiselessly  down  the  river.     The  huge  animals  can  be 
heard  rolling  and  splashing  in  the  water  in  th^  f  ^'.^u 
they  arc  still  hidden  behind  a  bed  of  reeds.     The  raft  ghde^ 
genUy  past  the  point,  but  the  hiiypotami  suspect  1^  daiiger 
One  of  them  comes  up  close  beside  the  raft.     The  harpooner 
^Inds  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning  and  drives  his  ^-P  --^P - 
with  all  his  strength  into  the  animal's  flank.     The  woun  cd 
pnopotamus  dives  immediately  to  the  bottom,  and  the  he 
runs  Sut.     The  float  follows  the  hippopotamus  -herever  he 
akes  his  flight,  and  the  canoes  now  in  ^^e  -ater    foHow 
When  the  brute  comes  up  again,  he  is  received  with  a  shower 
of  jS^inl  and  dives  again,1eaving  a  blood-red  streak  behind 
him.     He'may  be  irritated  when  he  -^  f  jf  ;^^^'^"^;,^^^^^^ 
time  by  spears,  and   it   may   happen   that   he   turns   on   h  s 
pe  secu'lors  and  crushes  a  too  venturesome  canoe  w.tlhs 
great    tusks,    or  gives  it  a  blow  underneath  -'th  lu^  head^ 
Sometimes  the  animal  is  not  content  with  the  "noes   but 
.IZL  the  men.  and  many  too  daring  hunters  have  lost  their 

liVeT'in    this    way.      When    tlie    h;PP°P^^^'"j;;r,,^tL  taic^ 
sufficiently  tired  out,  the  hunters  pick  up  the  float,  and  take 
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the  line  ashore  to  wind  it  round  a  tree,  and  then  the)-  pull 
with  ail  thi'ir  niiLjht  to  draw  the  creature  up  out  of  the  water. 
The  tiesh  is  eaten  everywhere,  especially  that  of  the 
youni;  animals,  and  the  ton^jjuc  and  the  fat  of  the  older  ones 
are  considered  delicacies.  Ridins^-whips,  shields,  and  many 
other  articles  are  made  out  of  the  hide,  and  the  larj^^e  tusks 
are  valuable.  Hii)poi)otami  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
zooloi^ical  i^ardens  in  Europe,  but  they  do  not  thrive  well  in 
the  care  of  man. 

Man-i;atinc.  Lions 

A  terrible  tale  of  man-eating;  lions  is  told  by  Colonel 
Patterson  in  his  book  VVw  M(in-/i<itt'rs  of  Tsavo. 

Colonel  Patterson  had  been  ordered  for  service  on  the 
Ui;anda  Railway,  which  runs  from  Mombasa  north-westwards 
throu;^h  British  East  Africa  to  the  great  lake  X'ictoria 
Nyan/.a,  the  largest  source-lake  of  the  Nile.  But  in  JS98, 
when  the  Colonel  arrived,  the  railw  1 .  had  not  been  carried 
farther  than  the  Tsavo,  a  tributary  of  the  Sabaki,  which 
enters  the  sea  north  of  Mombasa.  Here  at  Tsavo  (see  map, 
p.  237)  the  Colonel  had  his  headquarters,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  camped  some  thousands  of  railway  coolies  from 
India.  A  temporary  wooden  bridge  crossed  the  Tsavo,  aiul 
the  Colonel  was  to  build  a  permanent  iron  bridge  over  the 
river,  and  had  besides  the  supervision  of  the  railway  works  for 
thirty  miles  in  each  direction. 

Some  days  after  his  arrival  at  Tsavo  the  Colonel  heard 
of  two  lions  wliich  made  the  country  unsafe.  He  paid  little 
heed  to  these  reports  until  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  when  one 
of  his  own  servants  was  carried  off  by  a  lion.  A  comrade, 
who  had  a  bed  in  the  same  tent,  had  seen  the  lion  steal 
noiselessly  into  the  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  go 
straight  to  the  tent,  and  seize  the  man  by  the  throat.  The 
poor  fellow  cried  out  "  Let  go,"  and  threw  his  arms  round  the 
beast's  neck,  and  then  the  silence  of  night  again  fell  over  the 
surroundings.  Next  morning  the  Colonel  was  able  to  follow 
the  lion's  spoor  easily,  for  the  victim's  heels  had  scraped 
along  the  san.d  all  the  way.  At  the  place  where  the  lion  had 
stopped  tt)  make  his  meal,  only  the  clothes  and  head  of  the 
unfortunate  man  were  found,  with  the  eyes  fixed  in  a  stare 

oi  Iciio!. 

Disturbed  b\-  this  ight  anil  the  sorrowful  occurrence,  the 
Colonel  made  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  give  himself  no 
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rest  until  l)()th  the  lions  wrrc  di  .ul.  ( iim  in  hand,  lie  Lliinbcd  u\) 
inU)  a  tree  close  hy  hi^  servant-^'  tent  and  waited.  The  iii^^ht 
was  (juiet  and  dark.  In  the  distance  was  lieard  a  roar,  whicii 
came  nearer  as  the  two  man-eaters  stole  np  in  search  of 
another  victim.  Then  there  was  silence  again,  for  lions 
alwaj-s  attack  in  silence,  tlioii;.^h  when  they  start  on  their 
niL;ht  prowl  the)'  utter  tlieir  hoarse,  awful  cr\-,  as  thoui,di  to 
L,Mvc  warnin;^  to  the  men  and  animals  in  the  neiL^hhourhood. 
Tiic  Colonel  wait<-(l.  Then  he  heard  a  crv  of  tirror  and 
desjjair  from  another  cami)  '^  lunulrcd  j-ard.-.  awa\-,  and  after 
that  all  was  .still  ajjain.  A  man  had  been  seized  arul  drat:''ed 
awa)'. 

.\()w  the  Colonel  cliosc  a  waitin;4-placc  where  the  last  man 
had  been  c.u'ried  off,  but  here,  too,  lie  was  tlisappointed.  .\ 
iKMrt-rendin;4  shriek  ran;^  throui^h  the  ni,L,dit  at  still  another 
part  of  the  camp,  and  another  workman  was  nn's>in;^r 

The  Indian  workmen  lay  in  several  scattered  camps,  and 
e\identl\'  the  lions  chose  a  fresh  camp  every  ni;4ht  to  mislead 
the  men.  When  they  found  that  they  could  carry  off  a  man 
with  impunity  e\er\'  ni;^dit  or  every  otlu-r  ni;4ht,  they  L^rew 
bolder,  and  showed  not  the  least  fear  of  the  camp  fires,  which 
were  always  kept  aliLjht.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  noise 
anil  tumult  they  caused,  or  even  to  ijunshots  fired  at  them 
in  the  darkness.  A  tall,  thick  fence  of  toui;h,  thorny  bushes 
was  erected  round  each  camp  as  a  protection,  but  the  lions 
always  jumped  over  or  broke  through  it  when  they  wanted 
a  man.  In  the  daytime  the  Colonel  followed  their  tracks, 
which  were  plainly  visible  through  the  thickets,  but  of  course 
c<juld  not  be  perceived  on  stony  ground. 

Things  became  still  worse  when  the  rails  were  laid  farther 
up  the  cfjuntry,  and  only  a  few  hundred  workmen  remained 
with  Colonel  Patterson  at  the  Tsavo  bridge.  He  had 
unusually  high  and  strong  fences  built  u[)  round  his  camp, 
and  the  fires  were  enlarged  to  blazing  pyres,  watchmen  kept 
guard,  guns  were  always  read}',  and  within  the  enclosure 
empty  o'\\  tins  were  banged  together  to  scare  the  beasts  if 
possible.  Hut  it  was  all  no  use.  Still  more  victims  dis- 
appeared. Tile  Imlian  workmen  became  so  panic-stricken 
that  they  c<nild  not  shoot,  though  the  lion  was  often  just  in 
front  of  them.  A  patient  was  taken  from  tlic  hospital  tent, 
and  the  nevt  victim  was  a  wiitcr-carrier  from  a'Kither  iiiirt  of 
the  camj).  He  hail  been  l\"ing  with  his  head  towards  the 
miildle  of  the  tent  and  his  legs  outwards.  The  lion  had 
sprung    over    the    fence,    seized    the    man    by  the    fixjt,  and 
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,Ira'-c<l  him  out.  In  his  (Icsjair  he  li;ul  -ral.l.cd  ul  a  '-n: 
stiindii.ir  l.v  the  U-nt  canvas,  aiul  iustca.l  had  cau;^ hi  lyml  ..t 
a  lent  r<n.c.  wl>ich  -avc  ua>-.  Then  the  hon,  with  h.s  prey 
in  his  mouth,  had  run  alun-  the  fence  lookui-  f<.r  a  weak 
snot,  and  when  he  had  found  one,  he  dashed  riL;ht  ihrou-h  the 
fence  Next  niornin-  fra-ments  of  clothin-  and  flesh  were 
found  on  the  paths.  Tlie  other  Hon  had  waited  outside,  and 
they  had  consumed  their  prey  to-etlier. 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  ([uiet,  d.urin-  which  the  lions 
were  eir^-ed  elsewhere.  It  was  hoped  that  tiie  tvaiuiuiUily 
would  continue,  and  the  workmen  be-an  to  sleep  outside 
because  of  the  heat.  One  ni-ht  they  were  sittm-  round  a 
fire  when  a  lion  suddenlv  jumped  noiselessly  over  tiie  lenee 
a.ui  stood  -a/.in-  at  them.  They  started  up  and  I  new 
stones,  pieces  of  wood,  and  firebrands  at  the  beast,  but  he 
lion  spran<4  forward,  seized  his  man,  and  dashed  throu-h  the 
fence  llVs  companion  was  waitiiv^^  outside,  and  they  were  so 
impu.lent  that  they  ate  their  victim  only  thirty  yards  off. 

The  Colonel  sat  up  at  nit^ht  for  a  whole  week  at  the  camp 
where  a  vi.it  was  expected,      lie  s;iys  that   nothm-  can   be 
more  tryin'4  to  the  nerves  than  such  a  watch,  time  alter  time 
in  vain.      He  always  heard  the  warnin-  roar  m  the  distance, 
and    knew    that    it    meant,    "Look    out;    we    are    comini;. 
The    hun-ry   cry    souiuled    hoarser   and    stronger,    and    the 
Colonel  k'new  that  one  of  his   men,  or   perhaps  he  himsclt, 
would  never  a-ain  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  jun-le  in  the  cast, 
.and   there   was  alwa\-s   silence    when    the    brutes  were  near. 
Then    the  watchmen    in   the   various  camps  would  call  out, 
"  I  00k  out,  brothers,  the  devil  is  comin;.;."     And  shortly  after- 
wards a  wild  scream  of  distress  and  the  -roans  of  a  victim 
would  proclaim  that  the  lion's  strata-em  had  been  successtu 
•i-ain      At  last  the  lions  became  so  darin-  that  both  cleared 
the  fence  at  once,  to  seize  a  man  apiece.     Once  one  lion  did 
not  succeed  in  dra^-in-  his  man  throu-h  the  fence^  and  had  to 
leave  him  .uul  content  himself  with  a  share  of  his  comrades 
booty.     The  man  left  behind   was  so  badly  mauled  that  he 
died  beloie  he  could  bo  carrie<l  to  the  hospital  tent. 

No  wonder  that  the  poor  wiMkmen,  wearied  and  worn  by 
sleeplessness,  excitement,  and  fear  of  death,  deculed  that  this 
state  of  affairs  must  come  to  an  end.     They  struck.      1  hey 

.  ,         \r,.:,...    t   .-1-    -.f    ( li/.  ri  il\\:)\-    ;m(l 

said  tiiat  liiey  iuui  come  to  .Afir^.t  i^-  ■.•.<•.:-.  ..•-  ,,.....-. 

not  to  supi)ly  food  for  lions.  One  fine  day  the>-  took  a  train 
bv  storm,  put  all  their  belon-in-s  into  the  carna-es,  took 
their   seats   themselves,   and    went    off   to    the   coast.       1  he 
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coiirrr^coiis  men  uiio  ii  iiiiiimd  with  the  Cdlninl  ])assc(l  tlic 
iii;4ht  in  trees,  in  the  -^t.iti<>n  watii-t.iiik,  or  in  covcivtl  liolcs 
(li;4;.;c(l  down  w  ithiii  their  ti-nt^. 

On  one  occi^ion  the  Colonel  hiul  invited  a  friend  to 
come  up  to  'l^avo  and  heli)  him  a;4ainsl  the  lions.  The 
train  was  Lite,  antl  it  was  dark  when  the  i;ucst  followed  the 
path  throui^h  tlu'  wood  to  the  camp,  lie  had  a  servant  with 
him,  who  carried  a  lantern.  llaU-way  a  lion  ru->hed  down  on 
them  from  a  rise,  tore  four  deep  t;ashcs  in  the  Kiv^lishman's 
hack,  and  would  have  carried  In'm  off  if  he  liad  not  fired  his 
carbine.  Dazeil  with  the  report,  tlie  lion  loosed  his  liokl  and 
pounced  on  the  servant.  Next  nuHnent  he  hael  vanished  in 
the  darkness  with  his  pre)'. 

A  \'c\v  da\-s  later  a  Suaheli  came  and  said  that  the  lion 
had  seized  an  ass,  and  was  euL^ai^etl  in  his  ineal  not  far  away, 
(iuided  by  the  Suaheli,  tlie  Coh^nel  hastened  up  and  could 
see  from  a  distance  the  back  of  the  lion  above  the  bushes. 
Unfortunately  the  ;^uide  stepped  on  a  twi;,;,  and  the  lion 
immediately  vanished  into  impenetrable  brushwood.  Then 
the  Colonel  ran  back  and  called  out  all  his  men.  Provided 
with  drums,  sheets  of  metal  and  tin  cans,  they  ^urroundeil  the 
thicket,  and  closed  in  with  a  j^^reat  noise,  while  the  Colonel 
kept  watch  at  the  place  wliere  the  animal  would  probably 
come  out.  Quite  rii^ht — there  he  came,  hui^c  and  fierce,  iui^ry 
at  bcin;^'  disturbeil.  lie  came  forward  slowly,  haltin;.^ 
frequently,  and  lookin;^  around.  His  attention  was  so  taken 
up  by  tlie  noise  that  lie  did  not  notice  the  sportsman.  When 
he  was  about  thirteen  yards  off  the  Colonel  raised  his  double- 
barrelled  rifle.  The  lion  heard  the  movement,  struck  his 
front  claws  into  the  j^rouiul,  drew  back  on  to  his  hind  paws 
as  though  to  ^^ather  himself  up  for  a  sprini^,  and  snarled 
wickedly,  showin;^  his  murderous  fani,rs.  Then  the  Colonel 
to()k  aim  at  the  head,  pressed  the  trii;t;er,  and — the  ritle 
missed  fire ! 

Fortunately  the  lion  turned  at  that  moment  to  '^o  back 
into  the  thicket,  and  the  other  shot  had  no  etTect  but  to  call 
forth  a  furious  roar  and  h-i-^ten  his  (liL^ht.  The  untrustworthy 
;4un  had  Iv^cn  l^orrowcil  for  the  occasion,  and  after  this  the 
Colonel  determineii  to  rely  on  his  own  weapon. 

The  ass  lay  still  untouched.  A  platform  twelve  feet  hii^h 
was  erected  on  poles  close  to  the  carcase,  and  on  this  the 
Colonel  took  up  his  ])osition  at  sunset.  The  twili;4ht  is  very 
.short  on  the  ec}uator,  and  the  night  soon  r^rows  dark  when 
there  is  no  moon.     The  niLjhts  in   Africa's  jungles  are  silent 
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with  an  cvil-forchodiii'.;  aiul  auesoiiic  silence,  which  conceals 
so  many  anihushrs  and  costs  so  many  Hves.  The  iiihal.itants 
of  thejun-Ic  may  expect  an  ambush  at  an\- moment.  The 
l.Hulv  Coi.Hiel  wailed,  '^n-ippin^^  his  rifle  hard.  He  relates 
liimsL'lf  tliat  he  felt  more  and  more  anxious  as  time  went  on. 
He  knew  that  tlic  lion  would  eome  to  feed  on  the  ass,  for  no 
try  of  distress  was  heard  from  the  adjacent  camp^. 

Hist!  that  sounds  like  a  -mall  twi-  hreakini;  under  a 
wci'dit.  Now  it  sounds  like  a  lar-e  hody  crushini,'  throu;4h 
the"i)Ushes.  Then  all  i>  .piiet  a-ain.  No,  a  deep  breath, 
;i  sure  si-n  of  huiv/er,  i)etr;ivs  the  proximity  of  the  monster. 
\  terrible  n-ar  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  nii^dit.  I  he  lion 
has  pc-ieeived  the  i.resence  of  a  man.  Will  he  lly  ?  N<', J'^r 
from  it,  lie  scorns  the  ass  aiul  makes  for  the  Colonel.  I'or 
two  hours  he  prowls  about  the  platform  m  t;radually 
diminishing  circles.  Now  the  lion  has  matured  his  plan  of 
attack  and  i^ocs  strai-ht  towards  the  platform  iov  the 
decisive  sprint.  The  animal  is  just  pc  rccptible  a-amst  the 
sandy -n-ound."  When  he  is  (piito  close  the  first  shot  thunders 
throu-h  the  ni-ht,  the  lion  utters  a  fri-htened  roar  and 
plun-es  into  the  nearest  bushes.  He  writhes,  and  bellows, 
and  '"moans,  but  the  sounds  -row  weaker,  till  after  a  few 
lon--drawn  breaths  all    is  quiet  a<;ain.     The  first  man-eater 

has  met  his  fate. 

liefore  the  dawn  of  dav  the  workmen  came  out  witli 
trumi)ets  aiul  drums,  and,  with  shouts  of  rejoicin-,  carried  the 
lion-killer  round  the  dead  animal.  The  other  lion  continued 
his  visits,  and  when  he  too  bit  the  dust  a  short  time  after 
the  men  could  (juietlv  resume  their  \\i)rk  on  the  railway,  and 
the  Colonel,  who  had'  freed  the  nei-hbourhoo<l  tr(Mn  a  scouri^e 
that  had  troubled  it  for  nine  months,  became  a  <,rciicral  hero 
The  foreman  composed  a  i;rand  sont;  in  his  honour,  and 
presented  a  valuable  testimonial  from  all  the  men. 

One  day  he  dined  with  the  postmaster  Ryall  m  a 
railwav  carriage,  little  suspcctin-  the  fate  that  was  to  betall 
the  latter  in  the  same  carria-^e  a  few  months  later.  A  man- 
catin-  lion  had  chosen  a  small  station  for  his  huntin^r-<rround, 
and  had  carried  off  one  man  after  another  without  distinction 
of  rank  and  worth.  Ryall  travelled  with  two  other  luuopeans 
up  to  the  pkicc  to  try  and  rid  it  of  the  lion.  On  their  arrival 
tliey  were  told  that  the  animal  couiu  not  be  far  av.iiy,  n>r  u 
had  been  quite  recently  in  the  nei-hbourhooil  of  the  station. 
The  three  Kuropeans  resolved  to  watch  all  xw^M.  Kyall  s 
carria>rc  was  taken  off  the  train  and  drawn  on  to  a  siding. 
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Ifcrc  the  ^'rf)iin(l  had  not  Ixcii  levelled,  so  the  carria-c  was 
tilted  a  little  to  one  -^ide.  AtUr  diiiiuT  tliey  wcir  to  kn  p 
w.itch  in  turns,  and  lix'all  took  the  fn-t  u.iteli.  Tiicre 
was  a  sola  on  either  side  ot'  the  earria;4e.  one  ot"  tluin  hi;4her 
above  the  floor  than  the  other.  R)-all  offered  these  to  liis 
guests,  but  one  of  them  preferred  to  lie  on  the  floor  iK-tween 
the  sofas.  And  when  K\all  thoui^ht  he  had  watched  ion;^ 
cnouirh  without  sceiuLT  the  lion,  he  lay  down  to  rest  on  tlie 
lower  sofa. 

The  carriage  hail  a  sliding  door  whieh  sjipjjc-d  easily  in 
its  grooves,  and  was  unfastened.  When  all  was  (|uiet  the 
lion  crept  out  of  the  bush,  junipetl  on  to  tlie  rear  platform  of 
the  carriage,  opened  the  door  with  his  j)aws,  and  clipped  in. 
Hut  scarcely  hail  he  entered,  when  the  door,  in  conseciuencc 
of  the  slope  of  the  carriage,  slitl  to  again  and  latcheil  itself. 
And  thus  the  man-eater  was  shut  in  with  the  three  sleeping 
men. 

The  sleeper  on  the  higher  sofa,  awakened  by  a  sharp  cry 
f)f  distress,  saw  the  lion,  which  filled  up  most  of  the  small 
space,  standing  with  his  hind  legs  on  the  man  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  hi.s  forepaws  on  Ryall,  on  the  lower  sofa  on  the 
opposite  side.  J  Ic  jumped  down  in  a  fright  to  try  and  reach 
the  opposite  door,  but  could  not  get  past  without  putting 
liis  foot  on  the  back  of  the  li(jn.  To  his  horror,  he  found 
that  the  .servant,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  noise,  was 
leaning  against  the  door  outside  ;  but,  putting  forth  all  hi.s 
strength,  he  burst  open  the  door  and  slipped  out,  whereupf)n 
it  banged  to  again.  At  the  same  moment  a  loud  crash 
was  heard.  The  lion  had  sprung  through  the  window  with 
Ryall  in  his  mouth,  ami  as  the  aperture  was  too  small,  he 
hail  splintered  the  woodwiv",  like  paper.  The  remains  of 
the  man  were  found  next  day  and  buried.  .Shortly  at"tcr  the 
lion  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and  was  exhibited  for  .seve.al  days 
before  being  shot. 

D.WII)   LlVIM. STONE 


In  a  poor  but  respectable  workman's  home  in  Blantyre, 
near  Glasgow,  was  Ixjrn  a  hundred  years  ago  a  little  lad 
nained  David  Livingstone,  who  was  to  make  him.self  a  great 
and  famous  name,  not  only  as  the  discoverer  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  also  as  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  ottered 
their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  the  national  school  of  the  town  he  quickly  learned  to 
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rca.l  and  write.  His  parents  ciiLl  r,..t  afford  to  Kt  lum 
.•..MtiiHU-  liis  Mii.licN  l)Ut  sent  liiin  at  tu.  \var-.  ol  aL:«;  to  a 
cotton    mill,    uluMc   he   had  to     .  ork    troui   mx   u  clock   m    the 
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mornin--  till  ci-ht  in  the  evenin-.     The  hard  work  did  not 

1  1  1-':.  .,,:^:»'  u.,»  ■..u:i.,  (U.i  tn-x-liini-c  liiimmf'd  arnnnd  hnil 
ureai^  :;'.:.  >piru,  Dul  •,-.  :ii.--  -.-.■^ ■■- 

and  the  thread  jnnipcd  on  the  liohbins,  his  thoii^dits  and  his 
desires  llew  far  beyond  tlie  close  walls  of  the  lactoiy  to  lite 
and  nature  outside,      lie  did  his  work  so  well  that  his  wa-es 
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were  raised,  and  lu-  s]K-iit  his  <^ains  in  hiiyini,'  Ijooks,  which 
kcpl  him  .iwakc  iiv  into  the  ni-ht.  To  aid  to  hU  knowlrd'^c 
he  attended  a  ni;^dit-scliool,  and  on  hoUday>  he  made  lon^ 
excursions  with  liis  brothers. 

Years  lied  and  tlie  Ix))-  Daviil  '^,'rcw  up  to  manhood. 
One  day  he  told  his  parents  tliat  he  wished  to  Ix;  a  inethcal 
missionary,  ami  v,o  to  the  people  in  the  east  and  south,  tend 
the  sick,  and  preach  to  any  who  w<njlti  listen.  In  order  to 
procure  means  for  his  studies  he  had  to  save  up  his  earninfjs 
at  the  factory,  and  when  the  time  was  come  he  went  with  his 
f.ilher  to  Glas<,'ow,  hired  a  room  for  half-a-crown  a  week,  and 
read  medicine.  .\t  the  end  of  the  session  he  went  back  to  the 
factory  to  obtain  moticy  for  the  ne.\t  winter  course.  Finally 
he  passed  his  examination  witli  distinctioti,  and  then  came 
the  last  cvenin-^f  in  the  old  home  and  the  last  morning 
dawned.  His  father  went  with  him  to  Glasi^ow,  took  a  lon^ 
farewell  of  his  son,  and  returned  home  sad  and  lonely. 

Livin;4stonc  sailed  from  Kn^jland  to  the  Cape,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  northernmost  mission-station,  Kuruman  in 
Bechuanaland.  Even  at  this  time  he  heard  of  a  fresh-water 
lake  far  to  the  north.  It  was  called  N<;ami,  and  he  helped  to 
sec  it  one  day. 

P"rom  Kuruman  he  made  several  journeys  in  different 
directions  to  ^^ain  a  knowled^^e  of  the  tribes  ami  their  lan- 
fjua'^cs,  to  minister  to  their  sick  and  win  their  confidence. 
Once  when  he  was  returning  home  from  a  journey  and  had 
still  150  miles  to  trek,  a  little  black  girl  was  found  crouching 
umlcr  his  waggon.  She  hac  run  away  from  her  owner 
because  she  knew  that  he  intended  to  sell  her  as  a  slave  as 
soon  as  she  was  full-grown,  and  as  she  did  not  wish  to  \ic 
sold  she  dcterminetl  to  follow  the  missionary's  waggon  on 
foot  to  Kuruman.  The  good  doctor  took  up  the  frighteiieil 
little  creature  and  provided  her  with  food  and  drink.  Suddenly 
he  heard  her  cry  out.  She  had  caught  sight  of  a  man  .vith 
a  gun  who  had  been  sent  out  to  fetch  her  and  who  now  came 
angrily  to  the  waggon.  It  never  occurred  to  f  ivingstone  to 
leave  the  defenceless  child  in  the  hands  o*'  I'c  wretch.  He 
took  the  girl  under  his  protection  and  UM  her  that  no  danger 
wouUl  befall  her  henceforth.  She  was  a  symbol  of  Africa,  the 
home  of  the  slave-trade.  And  Africa's  slaves  needed  the  help 
of  a  great  and  strong  man.  Livingstone  understood  the  call 
and  worked  to  his  last  iiour  ior  the  iiijeralioM  of  the  .slaves,  as 
Gordon  did  many  years  later.  He  strove  against  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  customs  of  the  natives  and  their  dark  super- 
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stitions,  and  hoped  in  time  to  he  able  to  train  iiiii)iK  who 
would  Ik-  sent  out  to  j, reach  all  o\ri  the  toimti>-.  In  one 
t!il)C  the  inedicinc-meii  were  also  rainuiakirs.  1  .i\  iiii'.^tone 
pointed  out  to  the  people  of  the  Irilu-  that  the  rainmakers' 
ju^'^dery  was  onl\-  a  frauil  and  of  no  Use,  hut  otiereil,  it  tiiey 
likxvl,  himself  t()  procure  water  fcjr  the  irri^^-ltioll  of  their 
fields,  not  by  witchcraft  Imt  by  condiictin^,^  it  aloii;^  a  canal 
from  the  neiLjhbourinii  river.  Some  rou'^h  tools  were  fir-l 
hewn  out,  and  he  had  •-oon  the  whole  tribe  at  work,  and  the 
canal  and  conduits  were  k.'d  out  amon^'  the  cro|)s.  And 
there  stood  the  witch-doctors  put  to  shame,  as  they  heard 
the  water  purlini;  and  filterin<^r  into  tlie  soil. 

In  iS^n  I.ivin;^rstonc  started  off  to  found  a  new  mission- 
station,  named  Mabotsa.  The  chief  of  the  pl.ice  was  (juitc 
williii;^  to  sell  land,  and  he  received  L;lass  heads  and  other 
choice  wares  in  pa>-ment.  Mabotsa  lay  not  t.ir  from  tlie 
present  Mafekin^s  but  seventy  years  a^^o  the  whole  re|;ion 
was  a  wild.  On  one  occasion  a  lion  broke  into  the  village 
and  worried  the  sheep.  The  natives  turned  out  with  their 
weapons,  and  Livini^stonc  took  the  lead.  The  disturber  of 
the  peace  was  badly  wounded  and  retired  to  the  bush.  Hut 
sudilcnly  he  rushed  out  iv^iih},  threw  himself  on  Uvint^stonc, 
buried  his  teeth  in  his  shoulder,  and  crushed  his  left  arm. 
The  li(Mi  had  his  paw  already  on  the  missionary's  head,  when 
a  Christian  native  ran  up  and  struck  and  slashed  at  the 
brute.  The  lion  loosed  his  hold  in  order  to  fly  at  his 
new  assailant,  who  was  batlly  hurt,  l-'ortunately  the  animal 
was  so  sorely  wounded  that  its  streiv^th  was  now  exhausted, 
and  it  fell  dead  on  the  i^round.  Livi^^^stonc  felt  the  effects 
of  the  lion's  bite  for  thirty  years  after,  and  could  never  lift 
his  arm  hiifher  than  the  shoulder  ;  and  when  his  course  was 
run  his  body  was  identified  by  the  broken  and  reunited  arm 
bone.  He  had  to  keep  quiet  for  a  lon;^  time  until  his  wound 
was  healed.  Then  he  built  the  new  stationdmuse  with  his 
own  hands,  and  when  all  was  ready  he  brought  to  it  his 
youni;  bride,  the  dau;j;hter  of  a  missionary  at  Kuruman. 

.\nother  missionary  lived  at  Mabotsa  and  did  all  he 
could  to  render  Livin-^'stone's  life  miserable.  The  ^ood 
doctor  hated  all  quarrellin:^.  and  did  not  wish  that  white  men 
should  set  a  bad  example  to  the  blacks,  so  he  <;ladly  uave 
way  and  moved  with  his  wife  forty  miles  northwards.  The 
house  in  Mabotsa  had  been  built  with  his  own  savin<;s,  and 
as  the  London  Missionary  Society  i^ave  him  a  salar>'  of  only 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  there  could   not   be  much  over  to 
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build  a  house.  W'Ium)  lie  kfl,  tlic  natives  round  Mahotsa 
were  in  despair.  l*Iveii  wliiii  the  oxen  ueii-  yoki-d  to  the 
\vai.;.;(;n,  thc-y  lx';4.,'ed  him  to  remain  and  promised  to  build 
him  anotlier  liouse.  It  ua>  in  vain,  however;  they  lost  their 
friend  ami  >a\v  him  drive  olT  to  the  villaj^e  of  Chonuane, 
whieh  was  suljjeet  to  the  chief  Sechele. 

From  the  new  station  I,i\  inj.;stone  made  a  missionary 
journey  eastwards  to  the  country  whither  the  Dutch  liocrs 
had  trekked  from  the  Cape.  They  had  left  the  Cape  because 
they  were  tlissatisfied  with  the  Kn^lish  atlministration  of  the 
country,  for  the  HuLjlish  would  not  allow  slaver)-  and  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  ttic  Hottentots.  The  Boers,  then, 
founded  a  republic  of  their  own,  the  Transvaal,  so  nan.^l 
bccaus<-  it  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  N'aal,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oraiv^e  River.  Here  they  thoui;ht  they  could  ccjmpel  the 
l)Iacks  to  work  as  bondmen  in  tlieir  service  without  bein^ 
interfered  with.  Thev  took  jMjssession  of  all  the  sjjrin^s,  and 
the  natives  lived  on  ^.lfferance  in  their  own  country.  The 
lioers  hated  Liviiv^stonc  because  they  knew  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  slave  trade  and  a  friend  to  the  natives. 

Livint,^stone  had  plenty  of  work  at  the  station.  He  built 
his  house,  he  cultivated  his  ^anlen,  visited  the  sick,  looked 
at'ter  his  j^uns  and  wa;^'^ons,  made  mats  and  shoes,  preachetl, 
laui^ht  in  his  children's  school,  lectured  on  medicine,  and 
instructed  the  natives  who  wished  to  become  missionaries. 
In  his  leisure  hours  he  collected  natural  hist(jry  specimens, 
which  he  sent  hotTJC,  studieil  the  poisonous  tsetse  fly  and  the 
deadly  fever,  and  was  always  searching  for  remedies.  I  le  was 
never  itlle. 

His  new  place  of  alx)de  had  one  serious  defect — it  was 
badly  situated  as  regarded  rain  and  irri^^ati(jn,  ami  therefore 
Livin;4st()ne  decided  to  move  again  forty  miles  f.irlher  to  the 
north,  to  Kolobeng,  where  for  the  third  time  he  built  himself 
a  house.  .\s  Ix^fore,  his  black  friends  were  much  disturbeil 
at  his  departure,  and  when  they  could  not  induce  him  to 
remain,  the  whole  tribe  packed  up  their  Ix^longings  and  went 
with  him.  Then  clearing,  building,  and  ])lanting  went  on 
again.  At  Kcjlobeng  Livingstone  had  a  fixed  alxjtlc  for 
(piite  five  years,  but  this  was  his  longest  and  last  sojourn  in 
one  place,  for  his  after-life  was  a  continuous  pilgrimage  with- 
out rest  and  repose.  As  usual,  he  gained  the  confidence  and 
iiiciuiship  oi  ilic  riativcs. 

The  worst  trouble  was  the  vicinity  of  the  Boers.  They 
accused  him  of  providing  Sechele's  tribe  with  weajions  and 
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cxcitin;;  them  a;4aiiist  the  Hocrs.  They  threatened  to  kill  all 
black  missionaries  who  veiitiircd  into  the  Transvaal,  and 
devised  plans  for  ;.;ettinc;  rid  of  Li\  ini^stone.  Under  such 
conditions  his  work  coulil  not  be  successful,  and  he  lonL;cd  to 
<^o  farther  north  to  countries  where  he  could  labour  in  peace 
without  hindrance  from  white  men  who  were  nominally 
Christians,  but  treated  the  natives  like  beasts,  besides,  hard 
times  and  famine  now  came  to  Koloben;j-.  The  crops 
suffered  from  severe  drou-ht.  and  even  the  river  failed.  The 
natives  went  off  to  hunt,  and  the  women  ^'athered  locusts 
for  food.  No  child  came  to  school,  and  the  church  was 
cmj)ty  on  Sunday. 

Then  Livint^stone  resolved  to  move  still  farther  north- 
wards, and  on  June  I,  KS49,  the  pany  set  out.  _  An 
KnL;lishman  nam.ed  Oswell,  who  was  Livin:4stone's  friend, 
went  with  them  and  bf)rc  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
He  was  a  man  of  means,  and  so  several  wa;4i;ons,  cji^hty 
oxen,  twenty  horses,  and  twenty-five  servants  were  provided. 
After  two  months'  march  the\-  came  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Xt^ami,  which  was  now  seen  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans. 
The  kinL,%  Lcchulatebe,  proved  less  friendly  than  was  expected. 
When  lie  heard  that  Livinp;stone  intended  continue  his 
journey  northwards  to  the  t,^rcat  chief  Sebituanc,  he  feared 
that  the  latter  would  obtain  firearms  from  the  white  men  nd 
would  come  down  slayiti-,^  and  pillatjins  to  the  country  round 
the  lake.  Finally  the  expedition  was  oblitjed  to  turn  back  to 
Kolobeni;.  Fivini^stone,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  ^ivc 
in,  and  he  went  twice  more  to  the  lake,  takin-  his  wife  and 
children  with  him. 

On  one  of  these  journeys  he  came  to  the  kmL;tlom  of  the 
threat  and  powerful  Scbituane,  and  was  receivctl  with  the 
most  generous  hospitality.  The  chief  t^ave  him  _  all  the 
information  he  wish.eil,  and  promised  to  help  him  in  every 
way.  A  few  days  later,  however,  Sebituane  fell  ill  oi  ni- 
flammation  of  the  luiv^s  and  dietl. 

LiviuL^stone  then  continued  his  journey  north-eastward 
with  Oswell  to  the  lar-e  villa-e  of  Linyanti,  and  shortly  after 
discovered  a  river  so  larL;c  and  mighty  that  it  resembled  one 
of  the  firths  of  Scotland.  The  river  was  calleil  the  Zambesi. 
Its  lower  course  had  lou'^  been  known  to  luiropeans,  but  no 
one  knew  whence  it  came.  The  climate  was  imhcalthy.^and 
was  not  suitable  for  the  new  mission-si.tlion  tli.tl  Livingstone 
intended  to  establish.  The  Makololo  people,  the  tribe  of  the 
deceasal  chief,  promised  to  give  him   land,  huts,  and  oxen  if 
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he  \\(ju!<l  st.iy  uitli  tlicin,  but  liis  iniml  was  now  occupii-d 
with  i^riMt  schrincs  ami  he  ;.';avc  up  all  th()Ui;hts  ct  a  station. 
Holiest,  le.;itiinate  tratle  must  ru->t  l)e  made  to  tlou^i-^h.  '1  he 
Makololo  had  Ik-l^um  to  sell  slaves  simply  to  be  aljje  to  buy 
firearms  and  otb.er  coveted  wares  from  luiroiie.  If  they 
could  be  induced  to  sell  ivory  ami  ostrich  fe.ithers  instead, 
they  would  be  able  io  procure  by  barter  all  they  wanted  from 
European  traders  and  need  not  sell  any  more  human  bein-^^s. 
Hut  to  start  such  a  trade  a  convenient  route  must  first  bo 
f(jund  to  the  coast  of  either  the  Atlantic  or  Indian  Ocean.  A 
country  in  which  the  black  tribes  were  in  continual  war 
with  one  another  simply  for  the  purjjosc  of  obtainin'^^  slaves 
was  not  ripe  for  Christianity.  AccordinL;ly  Livinc^stone's 
plan  was  clear  :  first  to  find  a  way  to  the  coast,  and  then  to 
foster  an  honest  trade  which  would  make  the  slave-trade 
unnecessary, 

I  laviiii;  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  Enr^land,  Livingstone 
made  his  preparations,  and  in  the  year  1.S53  he  was  at 
Linyanti,  in  the  country  of  the  Makololo.  Here  began  his 
remarkable  journey  to  Loanda  on  the  west  coast,  not  far 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Xo  luiropean  had  ever 
travelled  this  \vay.  His  companions  were  twenty-seven 
Makololos,  and  his  baggage  w.is  as  light  as  possible,  chiefly 
cloth  and  glass  beads,  which  serve  as  currency  in  Africa.  He 
took  no  provisions,  as  he  thought  he  couUl  live  on  what  the 
country  afforded. 

The  journey  was  difficult  and  troublesome,  through  a 
multitude  of  savage  tribes.  First  the  Zambesi  was  followed 
upwards,  and  then  the  route  ran  along  other  rivers.  In 
consecpience  of  heavy  rain,  swollen  watercourses  and 
treacherous  swamps  had  to  be  crosseil  continually.  Living- 
stone rode  an  o\  which  carried  him  through  the  water  after  a 
small  portable  boat  hat',  been  wreckecl  and  abandoned. 
Swarms  of  mosquitoes  buzzed  over  the  moist  ground,  and 
Liviiv.rslone  repeatedly  caught  fever  from  the  damp,  close 
exhalations,  and  was  often  so  ill  that  he  could  not  even  sit 
01^  is  ox.  But  amidst  all  these  difficulties  and  hardships  he 
nc.er  omitted  to  observe  the  natural  objects  around  him  and 
to  work  at  his  map  of  the  route.  His  diary  was  a  big  volume 
ill  stout  boards  with  lock  and  key,  ami  he  wrote  as  small  and 
as  neatly  as  print. 

Stc[»  l>y  step  lie  came  nearer  the  sea.  .-.iw-.t  cpportiinciy 
they  met  a  I'ortuguese,  and  in  his  compan>-  the  small  troop 
entered    the    Portuguese    territorj'   on    the    west    coast.      The 
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r(..'lu;4ucsc  rcc(i\i'(l  Liviiif^stonc  with  ^rcit  hospit;iIit\-,  siij)- 
plicd  him  with  c\(r\thing  he  wanted,  ami  ri;4L;c<l  him  («ut 
irom  t<>])  1(1  toe. 

Some  I'.iiL^h.sh  cruisers  were  lyin;^^  (jff  Luaiula,  haviiiL;  cumc 
U>  try  to  put  down  the  sl.ivc-trade,  and  Liviiv^sioiic  enj<j\'ed 
a  delii^htful  rest  with  his  countrjmcn  and  slejjt  in  a  proper 
bed  after  havin;^  lain  for  half  a  }ear  cjii  wet  <;rouiid.  It  would 
h.'ivc  been  pleasant  t(j  have  had  a  thorough,  holiday  on  a  com- 
fortable vessel  on  the  viA'a^^e  to  ICni^land  after  so  many  \-ear^' 
wanderint;s  in  Africa,  but  Livin;4stone  resisted  the  temptation. 
He  could  not  send  his  faithful  Makololos  adrilt  ;  lx.'sides,  he 
had  fouml  that  the  route  to  the  west  coast  was  not  suitable 
for"  trade,  and  was  now  wonderinj.;  whether  the  Zambesi 
mij^ht  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
interior  and  the  east  coast.  So  he  ilecided  to  turn  back  in 
s[)ite  of  fever  and  dan;,;er,  bade  ^ood-b\-e  to  the  En;4lish  and 
I'ortuijuese,  and  a^^ain  entered  the  great  solitude. 

Before  Livingstone  left  Loanda  he  put  together  a  large 
mass  of  correspondence,  notes,  maps,  and  descrijjtions  of  the 
newly  discovered  countries,  but  the  English  vessel  which 
carried  his  letters  sank  at  Madeira  with  all  on  board,  and 
only  one  passenger  was  saved.  News  of  the  misfortune 
reached  Livingstone  when  he  was  still  near  the  coast,  and  he 
had  to  write  antl  draw  all  his  work  again,  a  task  that  took 
him  months.  If  he  had  left  the  Makololo  men  to  their  fate  he 
would  have  travelled  in  the  unfortur'i'  j  vessel. 

Rain  and  sickness  often  delayed  him.  but  on  the  whole  his 
return  journey  was  easier.  lie  took  with  him  from  Loantla 
a  large  stock  of  presents  for  the  chiefs,  and  they  were  no 
longer  strangers.  .And  when  he  came  among  the  villages  of 
the  Makololo,  the  whole  tribe  turned  out  to  welcome  him, 
and  the  good  missionary  held  a  thank.sgiving  service  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  ])eople.  O.xen  were  killed  round  the  fires 
at  night,  drums  were  beaten,  and  with  dance  and  song  the 
l)eople  filled  the  air  far  above  the  crowns  of  the  brcad-lruit 
trees  with  sounils  of  gladness.  Sekeletu  was  still  friendly, 
and  was  given  a  discarded  colonel's  uniform  from  Loanila. 
In  this  he  a])]iearcd  at  church  on  Sunda\-,  and  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  preacher  and  the  service.  His  gratitude 
was  so  great  that  when  Livingstone  set  out  to  the  east  coast 
he  presented  his  white  friend  with  ten  slaughter  c)xen,  three 
of  his  best  rilling  oxen,  anil  provisions  for  the  way.  And 
more  than  that,  he  ordered  a  hundred  and  twcnt)-  warriors  to 
cvscnrt    him,   and   gave   directions   that,   as   far   as    his  power 
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cxtendca  ovcT  the  fon-sS  and  fields  all  hunters  and  tillers  i.f 
the  i^niuiid  should  provide  t!ic  white  man  and  his  retuuie 
with"  everything  thev  wanted.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
eireuinstancc  conneeleel  with  Livingstone's  travels  was  that 
he  was  able  to  carry  them  out  without  any  material  help  trom 
home,  lie  was  the  friend  of  the  natives,  and  travelled  tor 
lon'4  distances  as  their  ^uicst.  ,       -,       .      • 

"Now   his    route   ran   alon'^'    the  bank  of  the  /ambesi,  an 
unknown  rc^ad.      Uurin<(  his  earlier  visit  to  Lmy.mti  he  had 
heard  of  a   mi-hty  waterfall  on  the  river,  and   ikav  he  ens- 
covered  this  African  Nia-,Mra,  which  he  named  the  \  ictoria 
l-.dls.     Above  the  falls  the  river  is  iSoo  yaals  broad,  ami  the 
hu>^e  volumes  of  water  dash  down  fo.uuin-  and  roarm-  over 
a  blu-ricr  of  basalt  390  feet  hi-li  to  the  depth  beneath.      1  he 
water  boils  and  bubbles  as  in  a  kettle,  and  is  confined  m  a 
rocky  chasm  in  some  pla-es  barely  50  yards  broacl       C  louds 
of  spray  and  vapour  hover  constantl>-  al>ove  the  fall,  and  the 
natives   call   it   "the   smokhv^^   water."     Amoiu;    the    i^eiieral 
public   in   Europe,    Livingstone's  description  of  the   \  ictoria 
Falls  maile  a  deeper  impression  than  any  of  his  other  dis- 
coveries,   so    thorou-hlv    unexpected    was    the    discovery    m 
Africa  of  a  waterfall' which  could  match,  nay  in  many  respects 
surpass,  Xiai^ara  in  wild  beauty  and  imposin-  power.      Now 
a  railway  passes  over  tlie  Falls,  and   a  place  has  grown  up 
which  bears  the  name  of  Livin<gstoi^c. 

The  deafening  roar  of  the  water  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  the  party  followed  the  forest  paths  from  the  territory  of 
one  tribe  to  that  of  the  next.  Steadfast  as  always,  Livm-slone- 
met  all  dan-er  and  treachery  with  courage  and  contempt  of 
death,  a  Titan  among  geograjjhical  explorers  as  well  as 
among  Christian  missionaries.  He  drew  the  mam  outlines 
of  this  southern  part  of  Darkest  Africa  and  laid  down  the 
course  of  the  Zambesi  on  his  map.  Vur  a  year  he  had  been 
an  explorer  rather  than  a  missionary.  But  the  dommatmg 
thou'dit  in  his  dream  of  the  future  was  always  that  the  eiui  of 
geographical  exploration  was  only  the  beginning  of  missionary 

enterprise.  .    ht  1    1   1 

At  the  first  I'ortugucse  station  he  left  his  ALakololo  men, 

promising  to  return  and  lead  them  back  to  their  own  villages. 

Then  he  travelled  down  the  Zambesi  U)  Ouihmanc  on  the  sea. 

lie  liad.  therefore,  crossed   Africa  from  coast  to  coast,  and 

was  the  first  scientifically  educated  Kuropcan  to  do  so. 

After  fifteen  years  in  Africa  he  had  earned  a  right  to  go 

home.     An  Fnglish  ship  carried  him  to  Mauritius,  and  at  the 
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ciul  ijf  1X5^)  he  rcacluil  l'.ii;._;!ainl.  lie  u.is  rcccixcd  (.ut)- 
V  here  with  hoiiiKUcss  c•nth^lsi.l■^!ll,  aii.l  iu:\rr  was  an  cxpltnir 
letrd  a^  he  was.  lie  IraM'IKd  tVoin  t"".!i  to  town,  alua\-s 
welcomed  as  a  hero.  lie  a!ua_\'s  spoke  ol  the  slave-trade  and. 
the  respoii^ihijity  tliat  rested  oil  the  white  men  to  rescue  the 
blacks.  Africa,  l\'in;,^  for^Mittiii  and  nii^ty  beneath  its  nioviiiL^ 
rain-lK-hs,  became  at  once  the  oljjeet  (-f  attention  of  ail  the 
edncateil  world. 

Detraction  was  not  --ilent  at  the  home-ccMnin;.;'  of  the  victor. 
The  Missionary  .Society  L;ave  him  to  luuler^tand  that  he  had 
not  laboured  sufficiently  for  the  spread  of  the  (lospel,  and 
that  he  had  been  too  much  of  1  explorer  and  too  little  of  a 
missionary.  lie  therefore  Kf  .le  .Societ}- ;  aiul  when,  after  a 
sojourn  of  more  than  a  )-ear  at  home,  he  returned  to  Africa, 
it  was  in  the  capacity  of  l'",n'jlish  Consul  in  C^nilimane,  and 
leader  of  an  expedition  for  the  exploration  (;f  the  interior  (jf 
Africa. 

We  have  no  lime  to  accompaii\-  Liviiv^fstone  on  hi--  >ix 
years'  jouriK:ys  in  I'^a^t  .\frii  a.  Aiuohl;  the  mo>t  important 
discoveries  he  made  was  that  of  'he  ;_;real  Lake  ,\yassa, 
Irom  the  nei;.4lil)ourhood  of  which  i'>,oo  slaves  were 
carried  amuiall)-  U>  Zanzibar,  to  >a\-  nothing;  of  the  tar  i^realer 
numbers  who  died  on  the  wa)-  to  the  coast.  One  da\- 
Livin;4stone  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  to  meet 
an  Kni,dish  ship.  Onboard  were  his  wife  and  a  small  specially 
built  ste.imer  called  the  Lmly  Xyassa,  desiL;ned  for  voya;4es  on 
rivers  and  lakes.  Shortly  afterwanls  his  wife  fell  ill  ami  dictl, 
and  was  biirieil  under  the  leafy  branches  of  a  breatl-fruit  tree. 
In  spite  of  his  L;rief  he  went  on  with  his  work  as  dili;.4ently  as 
before,  and  when  the  time  came  tor  him  to  sail  home,  he 
thouulit  of  sellin;4  the  Lady  Xyassa  to  the  l'ortUL;uese.  But 
when  he  heard  that  the  boat  was  to  be  used  t»j  transport 
slaves,  he  kept  it,  steereil  a  course  for  Zanzibar,  and  th.eii 
resolved  to  cross  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  small  oj)cn  boat  by 
the  use  <-f  both  sail  sand  steam.  This  was  one  of  LiviuL^stone's 
most  dariiv.;  exi)loits,  for  the  distance  to  Bombay  was  2500 
miles  across  the  open  sea,  and  in  the  bei^dnninrr  of  January  tlic 
south-west  mor.soon  mi;^ht  be  expected  with  its  rouj^h,  stormy 
seas.  He  hoped,  however,  to  reach  Bombay  before  the 
monsoon  broke,  so  with  three  white  sailors  and  nine  Africans, 
and  onlv  fourteen  tons,  of  co.t!  \\o  ste.Tm.''d  nut  of  tlie  h..irbour 
of  Zanzibar,  saw  the  coast  of  .Africa  fade  away  and  the  dreary 
waste  of  water  close  round  him  on  all  sides. 

Two  of  the  white  sailors  fell  ill  and  were  unfit  for  work, 
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and  llic  buKl  inis-.i.»n,ii>-  li.i.l  to  .kpLiKl  almusi  entirely  on 
himself.  (Jccan  cunxiit-.  In  .'!>  red  llu-  prw-re-s  of  the  Ltuly 
XyasSii,  i\.\\^  i>\-  twMity-five  (!a\>  ->lie  was  t)ecalinc(l,  tor  the 
coal  had  to  he  \\-'C^  .siurin-ly,  and  when  the  sails  luin,^  liinp 
from  the  ina-t  tin  re  was  iiothin;^'  tn  be  done  hut  to  exercise 
patience.  l""<>rtiinately  there  was  siifikieiit  tood  and  tlriiikinL,^ 
water,  and  LiviiiListoiic  was  accustomed  to  oj)])t)sition  ami  use- 
less wailiuL;-.  1  Ic  had  to  ride  out  two  violent  storms,  and  the 
Lihiy  \],i's.ui  was  within  a  hair'.-,  breadth  of  turiiini,^  lm»adside 
lo  the  hi_^di  seas.  in  view  of  the  inunense  watery  waste  that 
still  lay  ireforehim  he  meditated  inakiiiL;  I'or  the  .\rabian  coast, 
but  as'a  favourable  wintl  i;ot  up  and  the  sailin-  was  ijood  he 
kept  on  his  course.  At  leni^th  the  coast  of  India  rose  up  out 
(^f  the  -ea,  and  after  a  vo>-a"^e  of  six  weeks  the  Ldify  Xyassn 
-glided  into  the  i^rantl  harbour  of  Hombay.  The  air  was  hazy 
and  noiiHi  noticed  the  small  b(jat,  but  when  it  was  known 
that  I.iviii  '  lone  was  in  the  city,  every  one  made  haste  to  pay 
him  homage. 

In  the  \  ear  iS^-r)  I.ivin;_^stonc  was  \v;;,\\\\  in  Africa.  We 
find  him  at'the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma,  a  river  which  enters  the 
sea  to  the  ea-,t  of  Lake  Nyassa.  1  le  had  thirty-seven  servants, 
many  of  them  from  Imlia,  and  one  of  his  men,  Musa,  had  been 
with  him  befon  .  lie  crossed  the  country  to  Lake  Nyassa, 
but  when  he  wished  to  jjass  over  to  the  eastern  shore  in  native 
boats,  he  was  stopi)ed  bv'  the  Arabs,  who  knew  that  he  was 
the  most  formitlable  opponent  of  the  slave-trade,  lie  hail  no 
choice  but  to  i;o  round  the  lake  on  foot,  and  little  by  little  he 
made  contributions  to  human  knowledt^e,  tlrew  maps,  and  made 
notes  ami  collections.  1  le  came  to  districts  he  already  knew, 
where  black  women  wen-  carried  off  by  crocodiles  on  the  bank 
of  the  Shire  River,  where  he  had  lost  his  wife,  and  where  all 
the  missionaries  sent  out  on  his  recommendation  had  died  of 
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His  staff  of  servants  soon  proved  io  be  a  worthless  lot. 
The  Imlians  were  tlismissed,  and  few  <jf  the  (Others  could  be 
depended  on.  The  best  were  Susi  and  Chuma,  who  by  their 
faithfulness  -gained  a  great  reputation  both  in  Africa  and 
Kurope.  Mu'-a,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  scoundrel.  He  heartl 
from  an  .Arab  slave-dealer  that 'all  the  country  through  which 
Livingstone  was  about  to  travel  was  inhabited  b\- a  war-like 
tribe,  who  had  lately  fallen  upon  a  party  of  forty-four  Arabs 
and  killed  all  but  the  narrator  him-elf.  Musa  and  most  of  his 
comrades  were  so  fri-htencd  that  they  ran  away.  On  his 
arrival  at   Zanzibar,   Musa  informed  the  British  Consul  that 
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l-iviir^-^tonc  liad  been  iittackcd  and  murdered  aii<l  a!l  hi-^  ;j;()()ds 
plundi-ri'd.  The  false  account  was  so  cleverl)-  concocted  and 
so  tlujrou^hl)-  r(  hearsed  that  Musa  c(  uld  not  he  convicted  of 
deceit.  Mvery  one  l)clieved  him,  and  the  Kn'^h'sh  newspapers 
contained  whole  coluimis  of  reminiscences  of  the  dcci-ased. 
Only  one  friend  of  Livin^^stone,  who  liad  accompanied  him  on 
one  of  in's  journeys  and  knew  Musa,  had  any  doubts.  He 
went  himself  to  Africa,  followed  Livini^stone's  tr.iil,  and  learned 
from  the  natives  that  the  nn's-^ionary  had  ncNcr  been  attacked 
i'.s  reported,  but  that  he  was  on  his  wa\'  to  Lake  'ranL;an\-ika. 

The  road  thither  was  lon|4  aiul  troublesome,  and  tlie  ;4reat 
explorer  suffered  severe  losses.  Provisions  ran  ^hurt.anda 
hired  porter  ran  away  with  the  medicine  chest,  l-'rom  this 
time  LivinL^^stom-  had  nr)  dru:^^s  to  alla\-  fever,  and  his  health 
broke  down.  Hut  lie  came  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Tani^ain-ika,  and  tlie  lollowin;^  \ear  discovered  Lake 
Han;^weolo.  He  rowt'd  (.ut  to  the  islands  in  the  lake,  and 
ver\'  much  astonislu-d  the  n.itives,  who  had  never  seen  a 
white  man  before.  Ivxtensive  s\\am])s  ]a\-  round  the  lake,  and 
Livin;4stone  believed  that  tlie  southernmost  sources  of  the 
Nile  must  i)e  looked  for  in  this  reL^ion.  Tin's  problem  of  the 
watershed  of  the  Nile  so  fascinated  him  that  he  tarried  >-ear 
after  year  in  .\frica  ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  solvin;^  it,  and 
never  knew  that  the  river  ntnnin;^ out  of  Hant^weolo  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Lualal)a  or  I'pper  CouLio. 

Most  of  his  men  mutinied  on  the  shore  of  Ban;.^weolo. 
They  complained  of  the  liardshii)s  the\-  entiureil  and  were 
tireii  of  munchinij^  e.u's  of  maize,  and  demanded  that  their 
master  should  lead  them  to  coimtr>-  when-  they  could  i^et 
sufficient  food.  Vi'M  and  j^entle  as  always,  LiviiiL^stbnc  spoke 
to  them  kiiully.  He  admittetl  that  they  were  ri;4ht,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  was  liimself  tired  of  stru;^-lin,L;  on  in  want  and 
hardship.  They  were  so  astonished  at  liis  ;j;entlencss  that  they 
bcL^'^ed  to  remain  with  him. 

Livin-stone  was  diaiiL^en  msly  ill  on  this  journey  and  had  to 
be  carried  on  a  litter.  There  he  lay  unconscious  anil  delirious 
with  fever,  and  lost  entirely  his  count  of  time.  The  troop 
moved  a^ain  towards  Tan-^'anyika,  aiul  was  to  cross  the  lake 
in  canoes  to  the  Tjiji  country  on  the  eastern  shore.  If  he 
could  only  t;ct  so  far,  he  could  rest  there,  and  receive  new 

.-•Ijpi  );iv;.l   .i;i,l    iCi-H-lT    Uv/:::    ::vi::L. 

Worn  out  and  exhausted  he  at  len^nh  reached  fjijl,  a 
rendezvous  for  the  Arab  slave-dealers.  But  his  fresh  supplies 
had  tlisappeared  entirely.      He  wrote  for  more  from  the  coast, 
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ai)(l  ur;^'C(l  the  Siilt.ui  of  Zanzibar  to  sec  tliat  iiothiiiL;  went 
astray.  lie  wrote  heaps  of  letters  which  never  reached  tlieir 
(lestinati(jn.  A  packet  of  forty-two  wt-re  sent  off  at  one  time, 
not  one  of  which  arrivetl,  tor  at  tliat  time  the  tribes  to  the  east 
o(  the  lake  were  at  war  with  one  another. 

Livin,L;stone  did  not  allow  liis  coura;^^e  to  tail.  No  diffi- 
culties were  threat  cnoiiLjh  to  crush  this  man.  With  Susi  and 
Chuma  and  a  party  of  newly  enlisted  porters,  he  set  out  west- 
wartls  across  the  lake,  his  aim  bcini;  to  visit  tlic  .Manyuema 
country,  throu;4h  the  outskirts  of  which  flows  the  Lual.il)a.  If 
Liviiv^'stonc  could  prove  in  which  direction  this  ini^dity  river 
ran,  whether  to  the  -Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic,  he  coukl  then 
return  home  with  a  i^ood  conscience.  He  had  determined  in 
his  own  mind  tiiat  he  would  not  leave  the  Dark  Continent  until 
he  had  solved  the  prtjblein,  and  for  this  he  sacrificed  his  life 
without  result.  The  canoes  sped  over  the  lake,  and  on  the 
western  shc^re  he  continued  his  journey  on  foot  to  the  land  of 
the  Manyucmas.  1  Ic  m.irched  on  westwards.  Wheti  the  rainy 
season  came  on  he  lost  several  months,  and  wlien  he  set  out 
a;4ain  on  his  next  march  he  had  onlv  three  c(jmpaiu'ons,  two 
of  them  beiuLj  the  faithful  Susi  and  Chuma.  In  the  dark 
thickets  of  the  tropical  forests  he  wounded  his  feet,  drai^i^fcd 
himself  over  fallen  trunks  ami  deca\ini;  rubljish,  and  waded 
across  swollen  rivers  ;  and  amonjj  the  crowns  of  the  lofty  trees 
and  in  the  dense  underLjrowth  lurked  malaria,  an  invisible 
miasma.  He  fell  ill  a^^-un  and  hail  to  rest  a  loni,'  time  in 
iiis  miserable  luit,  where  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  i,frass  readin^^  his 
tattered  Bible,  or  listeninj^  to  the  native's  tales  of  combats  with 
men  and  apes,  for  ^rorillas  lived  in  t:  ;  forests. 

Thus  year  after  year  passed  by,  and  not  the  faintest 
whisper  from  the  noisy  world  reached  his  ears.  The  only 
thiiiL;  that  retained  him  was  the  Lualaba.  Did  its  waters 
run  in  an  inexhaustible  stream  to  the  western  ocean,  or  did 
they  flow  t^ently  throu;4h  forests,  swamps,  and  deserts  to 
Ei,fypt  ?  If  he  could  only  answer  that  question,  he  would 
i;o  by  the  nearest  way  to  Zanzibxir  and  thence  home.  He 
had  heard  nothing  of  his  children  and  friends  for  >ears. 
The  soil  of  Africa  held  him  prisoner  in  a  network  of  forests 
and  lianas. 

In  February  1871  he  left  Manyuema  and  came  to  \yan.c,f\vti 
on  the  bank  of  the  Lual.d)a.  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of 
slave-dealers.  The  natives  were  hostile,  believing;  that  he 
wa.s  a  slave-trader  ;  and  the  slave-traders  who  knew  him  by 
sight  hated  him.     He  tried   in  vain  to  procure  canoes  for  a 
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voya-'C  down  the  urcat  river,      lie  offered  a  cluef,  1  )u-uinl)c, 
a   liberal    reward  if  he  would    help   him    to   prepare   for  this 
expedition.       While    Du^aimbL-    was    considenni;   the    oiier, 
Livin^'stoMc  witnessed  an   cpiso<lc  whieh  surpassed  in  horror 
ail  that   he   had   previously   met    with    in  Africa.     It  was  a 
fine   day  in    July  on    the  bank    of  the    Lualaba,   and    1500 
natives    mostly   women,  had  Hocked   to  market  at  a  villa;,^c 
on  the  bank.      Livin-stone  was  out  for  a  stroll,  when  he  saw-_ 
two  small  cannon  pointed  at  the  crowd  and  fired.      .Many  ot 
the  unfortunate   people,   doomed  to  death  or  the   fetters   ol 
slavery,  rushed  to  their  canoes,  but  were  met  by  a  band  ot 
slave-hunters   and    surprised   b\-  a  shower  ot    arrows      l-iity 
canoes  lay  at  the  bank,  but  they  were  so  closely  packed  that 
they  could  not  be  put  out.     The  wounded  shnekeil  and  threw_ 
themselves  on   one    another    in  wild  despair.      A  number  of 
black  heads  on  the  surface  of  the  water  showed  that   many 
swimmers  were  tryim;  to  reach  an  island  about  a  mile  away. 
The  current  was  a-^'ainst   them  and  their  case  was  hopeless. 
Shot  after  shot  wasfired  at  them.     Some  sank  (juietly  without 
a  stru'^'dc,  while  others  uttered  cries  of  terror  and  raised  their 
arms  To  heaven   before  the>-  went  down  to  the  dark   crxst.il 
halls  of  the  cnjcodiles.     I'u-itives  who  succeeded  m  t;ettini; 
their  canoes  ailoat    for-ot    their  pa.UUes   and  had  Uy  paddle 
with  their  hands.      Three  canoes,  the  crews  of  which  tried  to 
rescue  their  unfortunate  friends,  filled   and  s;ink,  and  ail   on 
board    were    drowned.       The    heads    in     the    water    became 
<n-aduallv  fewer,  an.l  only  a  few  men  were  still  stru;4-lin-  for 
fife  when    DuL^nimbe  took  pity  on  them  and  allowed  twenty- 
one    to    be    saved.     One   brave    woman    refusetl    to    receive 
help    preferriiv^'   the  mercv  of  the  crocodiles  to  that  of  the 
slav'-kiiv^.     The  Arabs  themselves  estimated  the  ile.id  at  400. 
This  spectacle  made  TJvini^stone  ill  and  depressed.     The 
description  of  the  scene  which  afterwards  ai)peared  in  all  the 
h;n<dish  journals   awakened  such   a   feelin;^  ,,f  horror  that  a 
coinmission    was    appointed    and    ^ent    out    to    Zanzibar    to 
imiuire  into  the  slave-trade  on  the  s]iot,  and  with  the  Sultan  s 
help  tlevise  means  of  sui)pressin-   it.      i^ut  we  know  that    m 
Cordon's  time   the   slave-trade  still  ilourished   in   the  Sudan, 
and   several   decades    mon    i>asscd    before   the    power  of  the 
slave-dealers  was  broken.      As  for  Livini^stone,  it  was  fortunate 

bincd   for  defence,  attacke>i   the  chief's    party  and   slew    Juo 
of  the  slavc-dealin<4  rabble. 

Thus  the  ijucstion  of  the  Lualaba  remained  unsolved,  but 
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Liviii^fstitnc  lK■;.^ln  to  siispccl  that  his  theory  ot"  the  Nile 
sources  w.is  \\•I■on;^^  He  he. ml  .i  doubttul  tale  of  the  l.u.il.ilia 
heudiiv^  off  to  tlie  \\e~t,  hut  lie  still  hoiKil  that  it  tlowcil 
uorthuanls,  aiul  that  theretorc  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Nile 
was  to  he  found  anioui;  the  feeders  of  Lake  Haiii^nveoli  When 
diftlcultics  spr.'ui!^  up  around  him,  his  determination  not  to 
^i\c  in  was  t)nl\'  streni^thcned.  l^ut  he  could  <lo  nothing 
without  a  lari;c  and  well-ordered  caravan,  and  therefore  he 
liad  to  retiun  to  Ijiji,  whither  fresh  supplies  ou^ht  to  have 
arrived  from  the  coast.  And  amidst  a  thousand  dan^^crs  and 
lurkini;-  treachery  he  ctTected  his  return  tlirouL,di  the  disturbed 
countr)-.  Ilalf  de.id  of  fever  ami  in  great  destitution  he 
arrived  at  I'iiji  in  f)cto!)er. 

There  a  fresh  tlisappointmcnt  awaited  him.  His  supplies 
had  indeed  come,  but  the  Arabian  scoundrel  to  whose  care 
the  ;4oods  had  been  consij^ned  hail  soUl  them,  includ:ii.(  2000 
yards  of  cloth  and  several  sacks  of  i;lass  beads,  the  only 
current  medium  of  exchange.  The  .Arab  coolly  said  that 
he  thought  the  missionary  was  dead. 

We  read  in  Livingstone's  journal  that  in  his  helplessness 
he  felt  like  the  man  who  went  down  to  Jericho  and  fell 
among  thieves.  I''i\e  days  after  his  arrival  at  L'jiji  he  writes 
as  follows:  "  l?ut  when  my  spirits  were  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
the  good  Samaritan  was  close  at  IkuuI,  for  one  morning  Susi 
came  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  and  gasped  out  '.\n 
Knglishman  !  I  see  him!'  and  off  he  darted  to  meet  him. 
The  American  flag  at  the  head  of  a  caravan  told  of  the 
nationality  of  the  stranger.  Bales  of  goods,  baths  of  tin, 
luige  kettles,  cooking  pots,  tents,  etc.,  made  me  think  'This 
must  be  a  luxurious  traveller,  and  not  one  at  his  wits'  end 
like  me!'" 


How    .^r.VNLKV    MH'M)    LiVI  NiiSTONK 

Now  we  niu>t  '^',0  back  a  little  and  turn  to  another  story. 

Henry  Stanley  was  a  )-oung  journalist,  who  in  October 
happened  to  be  in  Madritl.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
great  newspaper,  th.e  AVre  V<^rk  Ifrralii,  which  was  owned 
by  the  wealthy  Gordon  Bennett.  One  morning  Stanley  was 
awakened  by  his  servant  with  a  telegram  containing  only 
the  words:  "Come  to  Paris  on  important  business."  Stanley 
travelled  to  Paris  by  the  first  train,  and  at  once  went  to 
Bemiett'-  hotel.  Bennett  askeil  him,  "  Where  do  \(ju  think 
Livinv  <tone  is  ^  " 
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"  I  rrall\-  do  iU)l  know,  sir." 

"  l)<i  }i>u  think  In-  is  alive?" 

"  IK-  Ilia)'  lie,  ami  he  ina\-  tint  he' 

"  Well,    i    think    he-    is   ali\<  ,"   sai 
^'()in;4  to  sciiil  yoi>  to  find  hiui." 

"Vliat!"  cried   Stanley. 
Central  Africa?"  _ 

'•  \'es  ;  I  mean  tliat  >ou  shall  i;o  and  find  him.  The  ol.l 
man  may  he  in  want;  take  i-noir^h  with  >-ou  to  help  hnn. 
should  lie  r<'(|nire  it.  Do  what  \(ni  think  hc-i—lnit  Jiti.i 
/,i:'/?/:;s/t'f/r." 

In  ^M-eat  siirpri-^e  Stanley  su<,fL;cstcd  tlia-  Mich  a  jour  -y 
would  he  very  expensive,  hut  Hennetl  answered,  "  iJrav,  a 
thousand  ])ounds  now;  and  when  you  have  -one  throu-h 
that,  draw  another  thousand,  and  when  tjiat  is  spcit,  draw 
another  thousand,  and  when  nou  have  finished  hat,  tlraw 
another  thousand,  and  >o  on  ;  bitt  find  Li.'bi^^stor 

"  Well,"  thou-ht  Stanley,  "  I  will  do  my  host,  ( .od  helpmt,' 
me."      And  so  he  went  off  to  Afiica. 

lie  had,  however,  heen  charged  by  his  employer  'o  fulfil 
other  missions  on  the  way.  He  made  a  journey  up  the  Nile, 
visited  Jerusalem,  travelled  to  Trehizoiul  an  1  Teheran  and 
riqht  throuj^h  I'ersia  to  Hushire,  and  consequently  did 
not    arrive    "at    Zaiizihar    until    the    heyinniii;^^    of    January, 

Here  he  made  thorou;4h  preparations.  He  had  never 
heen  hefore  in  the  Africa  of  the  Blacks,  hut  he  was  a  clever, 
eneiL^ctic  m.in,  with  a  i^enius  for  organi-^atioii.  He  hoUL;ht 
cloth  enouL;h  for  a  hundred  men  for  two  year-,  ;j;lass  heads, 
hrass  wire' and  other  t;oods  in  re(iuest  amoni;  the  natives. 
He  boui^ht  s.iddles  aiid  tents,  L;uns  and  cartridges,  boats, 
medicine,  tools,  provisions  and  .i-ses.  Two  KnL;lisli  sailors 
volunteered  for  the  expedition,  and  he  took  them  into  his 
service,  hut  both  died  in  the  fever  country.  Black  porters 
were  en;4a^^cd,  and  twenty  men  he  called  his  soldiers  carried 
t^uns.  After  he  had  crossed  over  from  Zanzibar  to  the 
7\frican  mainland,  the  cciuipment  of  the  expedition  was  com- 
pleted at  Ba'^^amoyo,  and  Stanley  made  haste  to  i;et  awa\- 
before  the  rain\-  season  commenced. 

The    threat   and    well-found   c.iravan    of    192    men    m    all 

troo|Ktl    wcsiwanis    ni    ir>e    sKi.i;„nmei;i-.        r^ta:--;      -  •• 

UhI  the  last  detachment,  and  before  them  lay  the  wilderness, 
the  interior  of  .Africa  with  its  dark  recesses.  At  the  first 
:ami)in"-'' round  tall    maize  was  growiu'^  aiul   manioc  plant.s 
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wt-re  cultiv.itcil  in  cvti'iisivc  fiiMs.  Tlu"  latter  i>  a  jil.iiil 
witli  l.ir,4c  root  l)ii!l)->  chidl)'  C'lnix  i^ctl  <>t  st.U(.li,  hut  .il-o 
loiitaiiiiii;^  a  [x  -iniuii-^  milky  juice  uliic'n  i-^  di-adl)-  it  the 
roots  he  eaten  without  preparation.  When  the  sap  !.as  hien 
removed  by  proper  treatment,  however,  the  roots  are-  cru-^ht-d 
into  flour,  from  which  a  kind  of  bread  is  made.  Round  a 
swamp  in  the  neighbourhood  ;^rew  l(jw  f.ai-pahn-i  and  acacias 
amoti;^'  luxuriant  ;.:i'ass  and  reeds. 

Next  i\.iv  lhe\-  marched  imder  ebonv  and  calabash  trees, 
from  tlie  -.hells  of  which  the  natives  make  vessels  of  v.irious 
shapes,  for  wiiile  they  are  ^rowin'^  the  fruits  can  be  forced 
b\' outw.ird  pressure  into  almost  an\- desired  foim.  I'heasants 
and  (piails,  water-hens  and  pi;^eons  flew  up  screamin;^  when 
the  black  p<jrtrrs  tramped  alon;^  the  path,  windinj^  in  sin^^le 
file  throu^di  the  ^'rass  as  hi;^di  as  a  man.  Hippopotami  lay 
.snortin;^  unconccriu'dly  in  a  stream  tliat  was  crossed. 

Then  came  the  forerunners  of  the  rainy  season,  splashin<^ 
anil  peltini^f  f)ver  tlie  country,  ant!  j^ourini,'  showers  pattered 
on  the  L^rass.  Hoth  the  lu)rses  of  the  caravan  succumlK-d, 
on  ■  or  two  fellows  who  found  Ba'^amo\-o  pKjre  comfortable 
ran  a  \a\',  and  a  do/en  porters  fell  ill  of  fe\er.  Stanley  was 
still  full  of  ener.;y,  and  i)eat  ti\e  reveille  in  the  morm'n;^  himsc-lf 
with  an  iron  laille  on  an  empty  tin.  On  they  went  throui;h 
dense  junt^le.  Now  a  ^an;^  of  slaves  toils  alf)n;4,  tiieir  chains 
c!ankiii;4  at  every  wea-^y  step.  Here  a^ain  is  a  river,  and 
there  the  road  runs  up  a  hill.  Here  the  countr\'  is  barren, 
but  -  )oi  after  cro[)s  wave  a.;ain  round  villages.  .Mai/e  fields 
in  a  val  y  are  €i.;itatctl  like  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  identic 
breezes  rus!  :  throu'^h  rain -bedewed  sui;ar-cane.  Bananas 
ban:.;  down  like  jfolden  cucumbers,  and  in  barren  jji.ices 
tamarisks  and  mimosas  perfume  the  air.  Sometimes  a  halt 
is  m.idc  in  villa;4es  of  well-built  ^rass  huts. 

Over  swampy  -grasslands  soaketl  by  tiic  continuous  r;uiis 
.Stanley  led  his  troop  deej)cr  and  deeper  into  .Africa.  \tter 
havin;4  lasted  forty  days,  the  rainy  season  came  to  an  ei,  1  on 
the  last  day  of  April.  The  men  marched  tliroui^h  a  forest  of 
fine  Palmyra  ;)ahns,  a  tree  which  <^rrowsover  almost  all  tropical 
Africa,  in  Imlia,  and  on  the  Sunda  Is!  mhIs,  and  which  is 
extolled  in  an  oM  Indian  jK)em  because  its  fruit-,  leaves,  and 
\vf)od  ^  an  be  applied  to  ei;4ht  hundred  and  one  various  uses. 

•^■■••; -'7   ''•••••■'■     •> J,  '   ?•>   ••:•-    -•  -v 

one  ritlj^^e  and  crest  rose  lx.'hind  another.  The  porters  anil 
soUiicrs  were  _,datl  to  leave  the  damp  coast-land  behind  and 
^et  into  drier  countrj-,  but  the  ridges  made  travelling;  harder. 
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They  rtu-.iinpcd  in  villa-rs  of  iKvhivc-shai.cd  hiit'^  c(.u-tc.l 
with  IuiiiIk.. ■>  .mil  l),ist,.m.l  surrounded  l)\  mud  w.ilN.  Sonic 
tr.ut->  ucic  M.  l).irr<n  that  only  cactliN  tlii-tK-,  and  tliorny 
hushes  <<.uld  t'md  support  in  the  dry  soil,  and  niar  a  small 
lake  were  seen  the  tracks  of  wild  animals,  Iniftaloes,  yel)ras, 
'^'iraffes,  wil.l  Ixurs  ami  antelopes,  which  came  there  to  (lriid<. 
Then  the  route  ran  throuj^h  thickets  of  tamarisk,  ami 
luider  a  canopy  of  monkey  l)read-fruit  trees,  till  eventually  at 
a  villa.^'c  Stanley  fell  in' with  a  lar^e  Arab  caravan.  with_ 
wlucii  he  travelled  throu-li  the  <lre;ide<l  warlike  land  oi 
LT„o-,'o.  When  they  set  out  to:j;eth(  r  the  whole  i)art> 
mmirK-red  .\<r)  men,' who  marched  in  Indian  file  alon<,'  tlie 
narrow  ])aths. 

"  How  are  vou.  White  Man?"  ralle.l  out  a  man  at  I  -o-o 
in  a  thunderin'4  voice  when  Stanley  arrived,  and  when  lie  liad 
set  up  his  .piarters  in  the  chiefs  villa-e  the  natives  ilockcd 
around  to  ^'aze  at  the  first  wliite  man  tli<y  had  ever  seen. 
They  were  friendlv  ami  offered  milk,  lion( ;. .  heans,  maize, 
nuts  and  water-nu'lons  in  exchange  for  cloth  and  t^lass  heads, 
hut  also  demanded  a  heavy  toll  from  tlie  caravan  for  the 
privilege  of  passing;  tlirouL;h  their  country. 

The  car.ivan  proceeded  through  the  avenues  of  the  jini;.Me, 
from  time  immemorial  frequented  by  elephants  and  rhino- 
ceroses. In  one  district  the  huts  were  of  the  same  form  as 
Kindiiz  tents,  and  in  another  rocks  rose  up  in  the  fori  4  like 
ruiths  of  a  fairy  palace.  The  porters  were  m.t  always  easy  to 
mana^^c,  and  on  some  occasions  were  refractory.  But  if  they 
were  '"^ivcn  a  vounu'  ox  to  feast  on,  they  quickly  calmed  down 
and  sat  round  the 'fire  while  strips  of  fresh  meat  frizzled  over 
the  cmlxrs.  ■     •     i 

Now  it  was  only  one  diy's  march  to  Tabora,  the  principal 
villa-^e  in  I'luannvezi,  ami  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Arabs_ 
in  Kast  Afri'ca.  The  caravan  set  out  witli  loud  blasts  of 
trumiK-ts  ;ind  horns,  and  on  arrival  dischan^^cd  a  salvo  of  <;uns, 
and  Aralw  in  white  dresses  and  turbans  came  (nit  to  welcome 
the  explorer.  Here  Stanley  found  all  his  caravans,  and  the 
Arabs  showed  him  every  attention.  They  re-aled  him  with 
whcatcn  loaves,  chickens  and  rice,  and  presented  him  with 
five  fat  oxen,  ei-ht  sheep,  and  ten  -oats.  Round  about  they 
had  cultivated  -round  and  lar-c  herds,  and  it  was  difticult  to 
l->clievc    that    tiie  statel)-   weri--iowii    men    were    base    suivc- 

traders.  .  ,•  .     u    i 

Just  at  this  time  the  country  of  I  nyamwczi  was  disturbed 

by  a  war  which  was  rai;in<;  with  Mirambo,  a  ijreat  chief  m 
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the  ii>>rth-\\f'>t,  ;m<l  coiisiunuMitly  ulicii  Sl.it-.lcy  left  Tiilxir.i, 
now  uiti'.  only  fiftj'-foiir  nu-n,  lie  linl  to  niiiki-  ii  iklour  to  tlic 
south  'o  avoid  tin-  -at  ot'  u.ir.  At  cvt-ry  step  ho  took, 
his  c\-citcin(;nt  and  untxrtainty  increased.  Where  was  tliis 
wondi-rful  Livingstone,  whom  all  the  world  talked  about? 
Was  he  dead  Ion.;  a^'o.  or  was  he  still  wandering  about  the 
forests  as  he  had  done  for  nearly  thirty  years  ? 

A  bale  or  two  of  cloth  had  frequently  to  \)C  left  with  a 
chief  as  toll.  In  return  one  chief  sent  provisions  to  last  the 
whole  caiMv.m  for  f<«ur  day-,  ami  came  himself  to  Stanley's 
tent  with  a  troop  of  l)ljck  warriors.  Here  they  were  invitetl 
to  sit  down,  and  they  remained  silent  for  a  while,  closely 
examinin:_;  tlu:  white  man  ;  tlu-n  the)-  touchiil  his  clothes, 
said  soinethini,'  to  one  another,  and  biUNt  out  into  unrestmined 
lau;^'hter.  Thei\  thry  must  see  the  ritles  and  medicine  chest. 
Stanley  took  out  a  liottle  of  ammonia,  and  told  them  th;-!  it 
was  ;;o()d  for  headaches  and  snake-bites.  Mis  bl.i,:U  maji-.4y 
at  once  comi)lained  of  headache  and  wanted  to  try  tiie  lx)ttle. 
Stanley  held  it  under  the  chiefs  nose,  and  of  course  it  was  so 
strong'  that  he  fell  backwards,  pullini;  a  face.  His  warriors 
roared  with  lau-hter,  cl.ipped  their  hands,  snapped  their 
fuv^ers,  pinched  one  another,  and  behaved  like  clowns.  When 
the  kint,'  had  recovereil,  lie  said,  as  the  tears  ran  frcjm  his 
eyes,  that  he  was  cjuite  cured  and  needed  no  more  of  the 
stronij  reined)'. 

A  river  ran  amon^'  hills,  throu;,;h  a  ma;^Miificent  country 
aboundini;  in  ^Mme,  ami  lotus  leaves  floated  on  the  smooth 
w.iter.  The  sun  sinks  and  the  moon  soars  above  the  mimosa 
trees,  the  river  shines  like  a  silver  mirror,  anteloj)cs  are  on 
the  watch  for  the  dani^ers  of  the  ni^du.  Within  tlie  en- 
closure of  the  camp  the  black  men  sit  i^nawin^'  at  the  lj<jnes 
of  a  newly-sliot  zebra.  But  when  it  is  time  to  set  out 
a'^^■lin  from  the  comfortable  camp,  the  jKMters  would  rather 
remain  where  they  are  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  when 
the  horn  soumls  they  ^o  sullenly  and  slowly  to  their  loads. 
After  half  an  hour's  march  they  halt,  throw  lUavu  their  loads, 
and  beL,Mn  to  whisper  ,n  threatenin'^^  ;4roups.  Two  insub- 
ordinate ruffians  lie  in  wait  with  their  ritles  aimed  at  Stanley, 
who  at  once  raises  his  ljuii  and  threatens  to  shoot  them  on 
the  spot  if  they  do  uoi  immediately  drop  their  rifles.  The 
mutiny  ends  wi'tliout  bloodsheil,  and  the  men  promise  ai^ain 
to  ;4o  on  steadily  to  Lake  Tani^Mnyika,  accordm;^  to  tlieir 
agreement. 

Now  Stanley  is  in  a  forest  tract  where  cattle  of  all  kinds 
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arc  pestered  b>'  the  tsetse  (]y,  ami  where  the  small  honey  bird 
(lies  busily  about  ainoiiL;  the  trees.  It  is  like  the  common 
i;rey  sparrow,  but  somewhat  iari^er,  and  has  a  '  •  i'ow  spcA  on 
each  slioulder.  It  receives  its  name  from  it'  'ni  of  flying; 
in  short  Hii^hts  just  in  front  of  the  natives  t(  'dc  them  to 
the  nests  of  wild  bees,  in  order  to  ^'ct  its  shar.  of  the  honey. 
When  a  mar  follows  it,  he  must  not  make  a  noise  to  fri^ditcn 
it,  but  only  whistle  gently,  that  the  bird  may  know  that  its 
intention  is  understood.  As  it  comes  nearer  to  the  wikl  bees' 
nest,  it  takes  shorter  fli.Ljhts,  and  when  it  is  come  to  the  spot, 
it  sits  on  a  branch  and  waits.  Stanley  says  that  the  honey 
bird  is  a  great  friend  of  the  natives,  and  tliat  they  follow  it  at 
once  when  it  calls  them. 

Stanley  now  turned  northwards  to  a  river  which  flows  into 
Lake  Tanganyika.  The  caravan  was  carried  over  in  small 
frail  boats,  and  the  asses  which  still  surviveil  had  to  swim. 
When  the  foremost  of  them  came  to  the  middle  of  the  ri\er 
he  was  seen  to  stop  a  moment,  apjjarcntly  .struggling,  ami 
then  he  went  down,  a  whirlpool  forming  above  his  head.  He 
had  been  seized  by  a  crocodile. 

A  caravan  which  came  from  Ujiji  reported  that  there  was 
a  white  man  in  that  country,  "Hurrah,  it  is  Livingstone! 
It  must  be  Livingstone!"  thought  Stanley.  His  eagerness 
and  zeal  were  stimulated  to  the  uttermost,  and  he  offered  his 
porters  extra  pay  to  iiuluce  them  to  make  longer  marches. 
Eventually  the  last  camp  before  Tanganyika  was  reached  in 
safety,  and  here  .Stanley  took  out  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  had 
his  helmet  chalked,  and  made  him.self  spruce,  for  the  reports 
of  a  white  man's  presence  at  the  lake  became  more  definite. 

The  28th  of  OctolxT,  1S71,  was  a  beautiful  day,  and 
Stanley  and  his  men  marched  for  six  hours  south-westwards. 
The  i)ath  ran  through  dense  beds  of  bamlxjo,  the  glittering, 
silvery  surface  of  Tanganyika  was  seen  from  a  height,  and 
blue,  hazy  mountains  appeared  afar  off  on  the  western  .shore. 
Tile  whole  caravan  raised  shouts  of  delight.  At  the  last  ridge 
the  village  of  Ujiji  came  into  sight,  'vith  its  huts  and  palms 
and  large  canoes  on  the  beach.  Stanley  ga/cd  at  it  witb 
eager  eyes.  Where  was  the  white  man's  hut  ?  Was  Living- 
stone still  alive,  or  was  he  a  mere  dream  figure  which  vanished 
when  approached  ? 

The  villagers  come  streaming  out  to  meet  the  caravan, 
and  there  is  a  deafening  noise  of  greeting,  ciiijuiries,  .ind  shouts. 

From  the  im'dst  of  the  crowd  a  black  man  in  a  white  shirt 
and  a  turban  calls  out,  "  (juud  morning,  sir !  " 
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"  Who  tlic  mischief  arc  you  ?  "  asks  Stanley. 

"  I  am  Susi,  Dr.  LiviiiL^stoiic's  servant,"  replied  the  iraii. 

"  What  !      Is  Dr.  Livini;stonc  here  ?  " 

"  v  cs,  sir. 

"  In  this  village?  Run  at  once  and  tell  the  Doctor  I  am 
coming." 

When  Livingstone  heard  the  news  he  came  out  from  his 
verandah  and  went  into  the  courtyard,  where  all  the  .Arabs  of 
Ujiji  had  collected.  Stanley  made  his  way  thrcniLjh  the 
crush,  and  saw  a  small  man  before  him,  i;rey  and  pale,  tircssed 
in  a  bluish  caj)  with  a  faded  ^old  band  round  it,  a  red-sleeved 
vvaistc(jat,  and  i^^rey  trousers.  Stanley  would  have  run  up  to 
embrace  him,  but  he  felt  ashamed  in  the  ])resence  of  the 
crowil,  so  he  simply  took  off  his  hat  and  .said,  "  Dr.  Livin^^- 
stone,  I  presume?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  kind  smile,  liftin^^  his  cap  sli^iitly. 

"  I  thank  God,  Doctor,  1  have  lx;en  permitted  to  see  you." 

"  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  here  to  welcome  you." 

They  sat  ilown  on  the  verandah,  and  all  the  astonished 
natives  stootl  round,  lo(jkin<^  on.  The  missionary  related  iiis 
experiences  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  then  Stanley  ^ave 
him  the  <;eneral  news  of  the  world,  for  of  course  he  knew 
nothini^  of  what  had  taken  place  for  years  past.  Africa  had 
been  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Tacific 
Railway  throutjh  North  America  had  been  completed,  i'russi.i 
had  taken  Schleswi^-Holstein  from  Denmark,  the  German 
armies  were  besicL(in^  Paris,  and  Napoleon  the  Thirtl  was  a 
prisoner.  I^'rance  was  bleeding  fr<Mn  wounds  whicii  would 
never  be  healed.  What  news  for  a  man  who  had  just  come 
out  of  the  forests  of  Manyuema  ! 

ICvenin;^  drew  on  antl  still  they  sat  talking,',  'i  he  shades 
of  niffht  spread  their  curtain  over  the  palms,  and  darkness 
fell  over  the  mountains  where  Stanley  had  marched,  still  in 
uncertainty,  on  this  remarkable  day.  A  heavy  surf  lx;at  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Taiv^anyika.  The  nit^ht  had  travelled  far 
over  Africa  before  at  last  they  went  to  rest. 

The  two  men  were  four  months  to;4ether.  They  hired 
two  lar^e  canoes  and  rowed  to  the  northern  end  of  Tanganyika, 
and  ascertained  that  the  lake  had  no  outlet  there.  Only  Iwo 
years  later  Lieutenant  Cameron  succeeded  in  finding  the 
outlet  of  Tani;-  nyika,  the  Luku-^'a,  which  dischargees  into  the 
Lualaba  ;  and  when  he  found  that  NyaiiLjwe  on  the  I  ualaba 
lies   160  feet  lower  than  the  Nile  where  it  flows  out  of  the 
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Albert  Ny.inza,  he  had  pirx.f  that  the  Liialaba  could  not 
bclon'4  to  the  Nile,  and  that  Liviiii^stoiic's  iik.i  th.at  the 
fartlurst  sources  of  the  Nile  must  be  Io.>ked  for  at  Lake  Hant;- 
\vc«j1o  was  only  an  idle  dream.  The  Lualaba  therefore  must 
make  its  way  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  fact  this  river  is  nothm<,^ 
but  the  Upi)er  Con;4o.  Lieutenant  Cameron  was  also  the 
first  Kuropean  to  cross  Central  Africa  from  cast  to  west. 

On  the  sh(jres  of  the  ^^reat  lake  the  two  travellers  beheld  a 
scries  of  beautiful  landscapes.  There  lay  vilku^es  and  fishing- 
stations  in  the  shade  of  palms  and  mnnosas,  and  round  the 
villaijes  -.frew  maize  and  durra,  manioc,  yams,  and  sweet 
pcjtatocs.  '  In  the  i;lens  round  the  lake  i^rew  tall  trees  from 
which  the  natives  "dii;  out  their  canoes.  P)aboons  roared  in 
the  forests  and  dwelt  in  the  hollow  trunks.  Klephants  and 
rhinoceroses,  tjiraffes  and  zebras,  hippopotami  and  wild  boars, 
buffaloes  and  antelopes  occurred  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake  swarmed  with  crocodiles. 
Sometimes  the  stran!.;ers  were  inhospitably  received  when 
they  landed,  and  once  when  they  were  off  their  '^niard  the 
natives  plundered  their  canoes.  Amoni;  (Jther  thinij;s  they 
took  a  case  of  cartridi^es  and  bullets,  and  the  traveller- 
thoui^ht  it  would  be  batl  for  the  thieves  if  the  case  ex])lode(l 
at  some  camp  fi''e. 

It  soon  JK'camc  time,  however,  for  Stanley  to  return  to 
Zanzibar  and  inform  the  world  throu-h  the  jness  that 
Livingstone  was  alive.  They  went  to  Tatwra,  for  Living- 
stone expected  fresh  sujiplies,  and  in  a'.ldition  Stanle\' gave 
him  forty  men's  loads  of  cloth,  glass  beads  and  brass-wire, 
a  canvas  boat,  a  watcrjjroof  tent,  two  breech-loaders  and  (jtlier 
weapons,  ammunition,  tooN,  and  cooking  utensils.  .Ml  these 
things  were  invaluable  to  Li\  ing^toiie,  who  was  determined  to 
remain  in  .Africa  at  an\-  cost  until  his  task  was  a'complished. 
The  day  of  parting  came— March  14,  iS~2  Stanley 
was  very  depre-^sed,  believing  ihat  the  parting  wa-^  tor  ever. 
Livingstone  went  with  him  a  little  wa\-  and  then  batie  him  a 
hearty  farewell,  and  while  Stanley  m.ule  haste  towanls  the 
coast'the  Doctor  turneil  back  to  'I'ahora  and  was  again  alone 
in  the  immense  wilds  of  Africa.  Hut  he  hail  still  his  faithful 
servants  Su^i  and  Cluima  with  him. 
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At    Zanzibar    Stanle>-   w,is    to    engage   a    troop   of  st-  ..t, 
reliable  porter-  and   send  them  tei  Tahora,  when    Livingstone 
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wa-^  to  await  their  arrival.  He  ha<l  iMitru^t*-!  his  jwurn.ils, 
letters,  and  maps  lo  Stanley's  care,  ami  that  was  fortunate, 
for  when  Stanlev  first  arrived  in  I'.n-land  his  narrative  was 
doubted,  and  he  was  coldly  received.  Subseciuently  a  re- 
vulsion of  feelin<,r  set  in,  and  it  was  croncrally  lecogni.sed  that 
he  had  performed  a  brilliant  feat. 

In  due  time  the  new  supply  of  porters  turned  up  at 
Tabora,  fifty-seven  men.  Tliey  were  excellent  and  trust- 
worthy, anil  in  a  letter  to  Stanley,  Livin-stonc  says  that  he 
dia  not  know  how  to  thank  him  sufficiently  for  this  new 
service.  At  the  end  of  August  the  indefatigable  Doctor  set 
off  on  his  last  journey.  lb-  made  for  Tanganyika,  and  on 
Ncu-  Year's  Day,  1S73.  he  wa^  n  ar  Lake  Bangweolo.  It 
rained  hariler  than  ever,  pouring  down  as  if  tlie  tlocKl-gates  of 
heaven  were  opened.  The  caravan  struggled  slowly  on  through 
the  wet,  s(;metimes  marching  for  hours  through  sheets  of 
water,  where  only  the  eddies  of  the  current  distinguislied  the 
river  from  the  adjoining  swamps  and  flooded  lands.  The 
natives  were  imfri'endly,  refused  to  supply  provisions,  and 
led  the  strangers  astray.  Livingstone  had  never  had  such  a 
difficult  iourne\-. 

His  plan  was  to  go  round  the  south  of  Lake  Bangweolo 
to  the  Luapula,  which  tlows  out  of  the  lake  anil  runs  to  the 
Lualaba.  Then  he  meant  to  follow  the  water  in  its  course  to 
the  no.th,  and  ascertain  its  tlirection  ami  destination. 

Ikit  whiche\-er  way  the  mysterious  river  made  its  way  to 
the  ocean,  the  iournev  was  long,  -md  Livingstone's  days  were 


numbered.      He    had    long    lj<:en    ill,    am 


1    his   conilition   was 


aggravated  by  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  His  Uxiy  was 
w-orn  out,  and  undermined  by  constant  fever  and  insufficient 
nourishment.  Vet  he  did  not  abandon  hope  of  success  aiul 
conscientiously  wrote  down  his  obscrvat'ons,  and  no  Sunday 
passed  without  a  service  with  his  people. 

Month  after  month  he  tlragged  himself  along,  but  his 
strength  was  n>)  longer  what  it  had  been.  On  A])ril  :;i  he 
wrote"  with  trembling  hand  only  the  words,  "Tried  to  ride, 
but  was  forced  to  I'ie  down  and  the\-  carried  me  back  t<) 
vil.  exhausted."  A  comfortable  litter  was  made,  and  Susi 
and  Chuina  were  always  with  him.  Livingstone  asked  the 
chief  of  the  village  for  a  guide  for  the  next  day,  and  the 
chief  answered,  "  Stay  as  long  as  you  wish,  an<l  when  you 
want  guidi^s  to  Kalunganjovii's  you  shall  have  them." 

The  day  after  he  w.is  carried  for  two  hours  through  marsh\-, 
.'ras:.v  ikits.      During  the   next  tour   .lays  he  wa-^   nnabh-   lo 
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write  a  line  in  his  di.iry,  l)iit  was  carricil  1)\-  short  staL;fs  from 
\illai;(;  to  \illa.;c  alont^  the  --oulhcni  shorr  of  1  .akr  Haiii;- 
wcolo.  On  .\])ril  J"  lie  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Ku'K-ked  up 
(juite,  and  remain — recover— sent  U)  buy  inilch  ;-;oats.  \\  c 
arc  on  the  l)an'ks  of  the  Mohlanio."  \\  ith  thest-  words  his 
diar>-,  which  lie  had  kept  for  tliirt>-  years,  ccnchidcd.  Milch 
^-oats  were  n<jt  to  be  had,  but  the  chief  of  the  place  sent  a 
present  of  food. 

I'"our  da\s  later  the  journey  was  resumed.  Tlic  chief 
pro\ided  canoes  for  crossinLj  the  Molilamo,  a  stream  whicli 
tlous  into  the  lake.  The  invalid  was  tratisierred  from  the 
litter  to  a  canoe,  and  terried  over  the  swollen  stream.  '  >n  tlic 
farther  l^ank  Susi  went  on  in  advance  to  the  village  ot 
Chitambo  to  Ljct  a  hut  ready.  The  other  men  followed 
slowly  with  the  litter.  Time  after  time  the  sick  man  bee|;e(.l 
his  men  to  put  the  litver  down  on  tlic  L;ron'ul  and  let  him 
rest.  A  drowsiness  seemetl  to  come  over  liim  which  alarmed 
his  servants.  At  a  beml  of  tlie  ji.ith  he  bei;:^ed  them  to  stop 
ac^ain,  for  he  could  i;o  no  farther.  Hut  a;  cr  an  hour  they  went 
on  U)  the  villai^e.  I.eanin.;  on  their  bows,  the  natives  llockcd 
round  tin-  litter  on  uhicli  la\-  the  man  whose  fame  and 
reputation  had  reached  them  in  previous  years.  A  luit  was 
made  ready,  and  a  bed  of  ^n-ass  and  sticks  was  set  up  ai^ainst 
the  wall,  while  his  boxes  were  dc-positcd  aK)n_L;  tlic  other 
walls,  and  a  larijc  chest  served  as  a  tabic.  A  fire  was  lighted 
outside  the  entrance,  and  the  boy  Majwara  kei)t  watch. 

I'larly  on  .\pril  20  the  chief  Chitambo  came  to  pay  a 
visit,  but  I.ivinL;stone'  was  too  weak  to  talk  to  him.  The 
da\'  ])assed,  and  at  niidit  the  men  sat  round  their  fires  ami 
went  to  sleep  when  ail  was  (juiet.  .About  eU;ven  o'clock  Susi 
was  toUl  to  i;o  to  iiis  master.  Loud  shou's  were  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  I  .iviiv^stone  asked  .Susi  if  it  was  their  men  who 
were  m.akinL,^  the  noise.  .As  the  men  wen-  (juiet  in  their  huts, 
Susi  replied,  "  I  can  hear  from  the  cries  that  the  ])eople  are 
.scaring  away  a  buffalo  from  their  durra  fields."  .A  few 
minutes  later  he  asked,  "  Is  this  the  Luaymla?"  "No," 
answered  Susi,  "we  are  in  Chitambo's  village."  Then  again, 
"  How  many  days  i-  it  to  the  Luapula?"  "  I  think  it  is  three 
days,  master,"  answereil  Susi.  Shortly  after  he  murmured, 
"  (")  dear,  dear!"  and  dozed  off  again. 

At  midnight  Majwara  came  again  to  Susi's  hut  aiul  called 
him  to  the  sick  man.  Livingstone  wished  to  t.ike  some 
medicine,  and  Susi  hel})ed  him,  aiul  then  lie  >^aid,  "  All  right, 
\ou  can  uu  now." 
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About  four  o'clock  on  tlic  inoniiiii;  nf  M;iy  i  Maju.ir.i 
went  to  Susi  ;i;^Miii  .iiul  said,  "Coinc  to  Huana,  I  .im  atraiii  ; 
I  don't  know  if  he  is  alive."  Su>i  waked  Cluiina  and  some  of 
the  other  men,  and  they  went  to  I.ivinL^stone's  hut.  Their 
master  was  kneclint,'  Ixjside  the  bed,  Icanin^^  forward  with  his 
head  buried  in  liis  hands.  They  had  often  seen  him  at  praxer, 
and  now  drew  back  in  reverential  silence.  lUit  they  felt  ill  at 
ease,  for  lie  did  not  move;  and  on  '^univj;  nearer  they  could 
not  hear  him  breathe.  One  of  them  touched  his  clieek  and 
found  it  was  cold.     The  apostle  of  Africa  was  dead. 

In  deep  sorrow  ]n"s  servants  laid  him  on  the  l)ed  and  went 
out  into  the  damp  ni;4lit  air  to  consult  toi^ether.  The  cocks 
ui  the  villa'je  had  just  bei^un  to  crow,  and  a  new  day  was 
tlawnin'4  over  Africa.  Then  they  went  in  to  oi)en  his  lx>xes 
and  pack  up  ever\tliini,r.  All  the  men  were  present  so  that 
all  ini-'^t  be  jointly  resi)onsible  that  nothin;^  was  lost.  They 
carefully  pl.^ced  his  diaries  and  letters,  his  Bible  anil  instru- 
ments, in  tin  bo.xcs  so  that  they  mi;^dit  be  safe  from  wet  and 
from  white  ants,  which  are  very  destructive. 

The  men  knew  that  they  would  ha\e  ^neat  difTlculties  to 
encounter.  They  knew  that  the  natives  had  a  horror  of  the 
dead,  believirv^  that  spirits  in  the  dark  land  of  the  departed 
thou<4ht  of  nothint^  but  reven-^c  and  mi-^chief.  'rheretore 
thcy'^perform  ceremonies  to  propitiate  departed  spirits  and 
tlissuade  them  from  plaguing  the  living  with  war,  famine,  or 

sickness. 

Susi  and  Chuma,  who  had  been  with  their  master  for 
seven  years,  felt  their  responsibility.  They  spoke  with  the 
men  whom  Stanley  had  sent  from  the  coa^t  and  asked  their 
opinion.  They  answered,  "You  are  old  men  in  travelluig 
anil  hardships;  you  must  act  as  our  chiefs,  and  we  will 
promise  to  ol)ey  whate\er  you  order  us  to  do."  Susi  and 
Chuma  accordingly  took  the  command,  and  carried  out  an 
exploit  which  is  unique  in  all  the  history  of  exploration. 

First  of  all  a  hut  was  erected  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  ^  niage,  and  in  this  they  placed  the  body  to  prepare  it  Tor 
tlie  it)ng  journey.  The  heart  and  viscera  were  removed, 
placed  in  a  tin  box,  and  reverently  buried  in  the  ground,  one 
of  Livingstone's  Christian  servants  reading  the  l-'uneral 
Service.  The  body  was  then  filled  with  salt  and  cxpo^-ed  for 
fourtec-  days  to  the  sun  in  order  to  dry  and  thus  be  preserved 
from  decav'.  The  legs  were  Ix^nt  back  to  make  the  package 
shorter,  and  the  body  was  sewed  up  tightly  in  cotton.  .\ 
cylinder  of  bark  v.as  cut  from  a  tree  and  in  this  the  l)ody  was 
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enclosed.  Koiind  Xhr  wlujle  a  piece  of  canvas  was  l>oun(l, 
and  the  i)acka;^e  was  tied  to  a  \>(>\c  U>r  convenience  of  carry- 
in^^  On  a  tr<  e  near,  Liviiu^stone's  name  was  cnt  and  the 
(lite  of  his  death,  and  Chitamho  was  aski-d  to  have  tire  i;rass 
rooted  up  round  the  tree  mj  that  it  should  not  at  any  time  Ix; 
dcstnjyed  by  a  bush  fire. 

When  all  was  ready  two  men  lifted  the  precious  burden  from 
the  ^'rtnnid,  the  (jthers  took  their  loads  on  their  backs,  and  a 
journey  was  commenced  which  was  to  l.isl  nine  months,  a 
funeral  procession  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen 
bef(M-e.  The  route  ran  sometimes  throuLjh  frieiully,  sometimes 
throu:4h  hostile  tribes.  Once  they  had  to  fit^ht  in  order  to 
force  their  way  ihrouijh.  News  of  the  j^reat  missionary's  death 
had  precedetl  them.  Like  a  -^n-ass  fire  on  the  prairie  it 
spread  over  Africa  from  coast  to  coast,  creepini;  silently 
throu;4h  the  forests.  In  some  districts  the  people  ran  away 
from  fear  of  the  sad  procession,  while  in  others  they  came  up 
to  see  it.  l^read-fruit  trees  stretched  their  boui^hs  over  the 
road  like  a  canopy  over  a  victor  returnin;^  home,  and  palms, 
the  emblems  of  peace  iiiul  resurrection,  stoocl  as  sentinels  by  the 
way,  which  was  left  clear  by  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest. 
Aiul  mile  after  mile  the  party  marched  eastwards  under  the 
green  arches. 

In  Tabora  they  met  an  l^n-lish  expedition  scut  out  too 
late  for  the  relief  of  Livinijstone,  and  its  members  listened  with 
emotion  to  the  tale  of  the;  men.  They  wished  to  bur_\-  the 
corpse  at  Tabora,  but  Livinj^stone's  servants  would  n(;t  hear 
of  it.  .\  few  d.i\>  later  they  met  with  serious  oppositi<jn.  A 
tribe  refused  to  let  them  pass  with  a  corpse.  Then  they  made 
uj)  a  load  resembling;  that  containini;  the  body,  and  L;ave  out 
that  thc\'  had  decided  to  return  to  Tabora  to  bury  their 
master  there.  .Some  of  the  men  marched  back  with  the  false 
pack.iL^e,  which  the>'  took  to  pieces  at  nii^ht  and  .scattered 
ainoni;-  the  hush.  Then  they  returned  iu  their  comrades,  who 
meanwhile  had  altered  the  real  package  so  as  to  look  like 
a  bale  of  cloth.  The  natives  were  then  satisfietl  and  let  them 
move  on  luunolested. 

In  February,  1874,  thc\-  arrived  at  Bagamoyo,  and  the 
remains  were  carried  in  a  crui-er  to  Zanzibar  and  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Fni^laiid.  In  l.ontlon  there  was  a  question 
whether  the  boily  wa-  really  Lixini'stone's,  tnit  his  broken  and 
reunited  arm,  which  was  crushed  by  the  i  on  at  Mabotsa,  .set 
all  dou!)ts  at  rest.  He  \\a-  interred  i,.  vN'cstminster  Abbey 
in  the  middle  'jf  the  na\c.       The  temple  of  honour  was  filled 
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to  (.vcrtlouiiiiC,  and  ainnn-  IIl-m-  who  bore  the  pall  \va->  I  li-nry 
StaiiKy.  Tlic  <^rr;ivc-  was  covc-rcd  with  a  black  stoiu-  slab,  in 
which  was  cut  the  followiiiL,'  inscription  :— 

'•  r.KolCIl  1    !;\     I   Ml  Hiri     II  \NI>s 

(  IVI.U    I  AND  AM'   >1  A, 

ill   Kl.    KKMS 

n.wii)  i.ix'iNcsroNK, 

MiS.MONAKV,    I  k  Wl.M.KK,    I'll  II.ANT11K(  irisT. 

I'.dkN  Makiii  k;,  1S13. 

Al    I'.I.ANrVKK,  Lanarksiiikh. 

1)11.1)   MaV  4TH,    1873, 

A  I    (    HIlAMr.o's  \'lI,LAl.K,    Il.AI.A. 

Idk   link  IV  m:aks  his  i.ikk  was  sitni 

IN   AN     INWlAklKI)  F.I-FOKT  TO  )•  VAM.KIISI-. 

IHK   NAl'IVr.   kAlI>,  TO  KXl'l.OKi.  IHK 

V  N  I  use  ( )V  KkK.I )  Sl.CkF.TS, 

AM)  Al'.ol  l.sH    rill,  DKSOI.AllMl  Si  AVK- 

IkAMl     iir   (    KNTKAl,  AKklCA.    .     .     .' 

The  incinorv  of  the  "  Wise  I  leart  "  or  the  "  I  lelper  of  Men," 
as  they  called  Livin^rstoiie,  is  still  handetl  down  trom  lather  to 
son  amon^f  the  natives  of  Africa,  ami  they  are  -lad  that  his 
heart  remains  in  African  s(jil  under  the  tree  in  ChitamlM>'s 
villat^e.  His  dream  of  findiir^  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
of  tirrowin;4  liyhl  on  the  destination  of  the  Lualaba,  was  not 
fulfilled,  but  he  discovered  Xi^aini  and  Nyassa  and  other  lakes, 
the  Victoria  Falls  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
mapi)cd  an  enormous  extent  of  unknown  country. 


Sl.\NLI.V'S    (iKi:.\l    JoLRNKY 

In  the  autumn  of  1S74  Stanley  was  back  in  Zanzibar  to 
try  his  fortune  once  more  in  darkest  Africa.  He  or^^anised  a 
ca'ravan  of  three  hundred  pc^rters,  provided  himself  with  doth, 
beads,  brass-w  Ire,  arms,  boats  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces 
tents,  and  everythini,'  else  necessary  for  a  journey  of  several 
vear.s. 

He  made  first  for  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  circum- 
navigated the  whole  lake.  lie  visited  L'-;anda,  came  a-ain 
to  lliii,  where  I.ivitv^^tone's  hut  had  lon;^  been  razed  to  the 
•'round,  and  -ailed  all  roinul  L.ike  'j'an',;an\-ika. 
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Two  yc.irs  after  he  started  lie  was  at  N\aiiL;we  nii  the 
Lual.iba.  Li\  in;4st(>iie  and  (,'aineroii  had  been  there  before, 
and  we  can  iniaj^inc  Stanley's  feelini^s  wlien  he  at  last  foiinil 
himself  at  this,  the  most  wester!)-  ixiint  ever  reached  by  a 
I-'iiri^pean  from  the  coast  of  the  Imlian  Ocean.  Hehind  him 
lay  the  known  countr)'  and  the  ^Teat  lakes  ;  before  him  lay  a 
land  as  lar^^e  as  Miirope,  completel)"  unknown  and  aiipearin^^ 
as  a  blank  on  maps.  Travellers  had  come  to  its  outskirts 
from  all  sides,  but  none  knew  what  the  interior  was  like.  It 
was  not  e\en  known  whither  tlie  Lualab.i  ran.  I.i\ingstone 
had  vainl>-  (juestioncd  the  natives  ami  Arabs  abtnit  it,  and 
vainly  Stanley  also  tried  to  (jblain  information.  At  N\'ani;we 
the  .Arab  slave-traders  held  tlieir  most  western  marki't. 
Thither  corn,  fruit,  and  vej^etables  were  broii;j,ht  for  s.ile  ; 
there  were  .sokl  animals,  fish,  _tj;rass  mats,  brass-wire,  bows, 
arrows,  and  sj)cars  ;  and  thither  were  broujjjht  ivory  and  slaves 
from  the  interior.  Hut  thoui^di  routes  from  all  directions  met 
at   Njani^we,  the  Arabs  were  as  ignorant  of  the  country  as 

any  one. 

The  black  continent,  "  Darkest  Africa,"  lay  before  Stanley, 
lie  was  a  b<;ld  man,  to  whom  difficulties  were  nothing'.  He 
had  a  will  of  iron.  All  opposition,  all  obstacles  placeil  in  his 
way,  must  'j,o  down  before  him.  He  had  determined  not  to 
return  eastwards,  whence  he  iiad  come,  but  to  march  straii^ht 
westwards  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
Accordini,dy,  early  on  the  morning'  of  November  5,  I1S76, 
Stanley  left  N\-ani;we  in  company  with  the  rich  and  powerful 
Arab  chief,  Tippii  Tib,  and  directed  his  way  northw.irds 
towards  the  ^^rcat  forest.  Tippu  Tib's  parly  consisted  of  700 
men,  women,  and  children,  while  Stanle)-  had  154  followers 
armed  with  rilles.  revolvers,  aiul  axes.  "  Hismiilah — in  the 
name  of  (iod  1  "  cried  the  Mohammedan  leaders  of  the  com- 
pan>-,  as  they  took  the  first  stej)  on  the  dan^^crous  road. 

The  Inline  caravan,  an  interminable  file  of  black  men, 
entered  the  forest.  There  majestic  trees  stooil  like  pillars  in 
a  colonnaile  ;  there  palms  struL^^Ljlcd  for  room  with  wild  vines 
ami  canes  ;  there  tlourished  ferns,  spear-^rass,  and  reeds,  and 
there  bushes  in  tropical  profusion  formed  imi)enctrable  brush- 
wood ;  while  throu;4h  the  whole  was  entaiv^led  a  network  of 
climbini^  plants,  which  ran  up  the  trunks  and  hun;^  down  from 
the  braiiches.  l^ver>'thin!^  was  damp  and  wet.  Dew  dropped 
from  all  the  branches  and  leaves  in  a  continuous  trickle. 
The  air  was  close  and  sultry,  and  heavy  with  the  odour  o( 
plants  and  mould.      It  was  deadly  .still,  and  seldom  was  the 
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slii^htcst  breeze  pcrc(j)til)lc  ;  storms  mi'^^ht  ra-^e  al«)vc  the 
trcc-t()[)S,  but  no  wind  rcaclicd  tiic  ijroiiinl,  sheltered  in  tlie 
dimness  of  tlic  iinderf^rowth. 

The  men  stru'^^^^le  alon;^  over  the  slippery  s^round. 
Balancin;^'  their  loads  on  their  heads  with  their  hands,  they 
stoop  under  bouijlis,  push  saplings  aside  with  their  ellx)ws, 
thrust  their  feet  firmly  into  the  mud  in  ortler  not  to  slip. 
Those  who  are  clotheil  have  their  clothes  torn,  while  the 
naked  black  men  graze  their  skins.  \'ery  slowly  the  caravan 
forces  its  way  through  the  forest,  and  a  passage  has  frefjuently 
to  be  cut  for  thcjsc  who  carry  tlie  sections  of  the  boats. 

All  who,  after  Stanley,  have  travelled  through  the  great 
primeval  forest  in  the  heart  of  Africa  have  likewise  described 
its  sufft)cating  hot-house  air,  the  peaceful  silence,  only  broken 
by  the  cries  of  monkeys  and  parrots,  its  deep,  depressing 
gloom.  If  the  journey  is  of  long  duration  men  get  wearied, 
experiencing  a  feeling  of  confinement,  and  long  for  air, 
freed(jm,  sun,  and  wind.  It  is  like  going  through  a  tunnel, 
no  country  being  visib!'"  on  either  side.  The  illumination  is 
uniform,  without  shadows,  without  gleams,  and  the  perjMJtual 
gloom,  only  interrupted  by  pitch-dark  night,  is  exceedingly 
wearisome.  Like  polar  explorers  in  the  long  winter  night, 
the  traveller  longs  for  the  sun  and  the  return  of  light. 

The  party  travelled  northward-^  at  some  distance  east  of 
the  Lualaba.  Stanley  climbed  up  a  tree  which  grew  some- 
what apart  on  a  hillock.  Here  he  found  himself  alK)ve  the 
tree-tops,  and  saw  the  sunlit  surface  of  the  primeval  forest 
of  closely  growing  trees  below  him.  A  continuous  sea  of 
boughs  and  foliage  fell  like  a  swell  down  to  the  bank  of  the 
Lualaba.  Up  here  there  was  a  breeze  and  the  leaves  fluttered 
in  the  wind  ;  but  down  below  reigned  darkness  and  silence 
and  the  exuberant  life  of  the  tropics. 

Even  for  such  a  man  as  Stanley  this  primeval  forest  was 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Sickness,  weariness,  and  insubordination 
prevailed  in  his  troop.  The  great  Tippu  Tib  considered  it 
impossible  to  advance  through  such  a  country,  and  wished  to 
turn  back  with  all  his  black  rabble,  but  after  much  hesitation 
he  was  at  last  jx^rsuaded  to  accompany  Stanley  for  twenty 
days  longer.  So  on  they  went  once  more,  and  after  innumer- 
able difficulties  came  again  to  the  bank  of  the  Lualaba. 

The  huge  volumes  of  water  glided  along  silently  and 
majestically.  Hrown  and  thick  with  decaying  vegetation, 
the  Lualaba  floweil  iK-twcen  dense  woods  to  the  unknown 
region     inh.ibileJ     by     negro     tribes     never     heard     of     by 
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I  icrc  .-^i  uni.>  «..  „.,i-il):i       r here  were  the  Uv\S 

use  ..the  "  y  '^;    >    ,     ,,     .  ,,(•  ^.,^,„,^.,  c..uia  ^or...  l)o  ina.le 

„ur„„«c      A,  fir..    .  .=    nu-n  K™- '';:V        '  Vf      ,  one  '  vc.U 
(Uvhircd  that    u'  wouUl  make  tnc  \()>a„e  lm^h  ,i,,  .  . 

wit     hm  but  Frank    I'ocock,  the  only  surv.vor  of    he  th  ee 
•      e     "n  ulu,  had  started  with  him   fn.m   /anz.ha.  . 

;  ed  to  hi.  iKMfs  crew  and  called  out.  "  ^  -  '^-^^j     '^ 
,ne  and  sailed  round  the  '^r.  at  lakes  with  me.     Shall  1  ami 
nv   V  ite  brother  ^o  alone  ?     Speak  and  show  me  those  who 
hreMW^^^^  C)nthis  a  few  stepped  forward,  and  then 

;I  few  m"e.  and  in  the  end  thirty-eL^ht   men  declared  them- 
selves  willin''  to  take  part  m  the  voyage. 

At  1  is  juncture  m\any  canoes  full  of  natives  -ere  ;  .bscTV  ed 
-It  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  Stanley  and  T  PP"  / '^ 
ill  somV  ,,ther  Arabs  entered  the  boat  and  rowed  up  to  a 
small  island  in  mid-stream. 

Here  the  black  warriors  were  m  swarms,  and  thirl>  canoes 

1         tH,;  water's    ed-c      At  a    safe  distance,  .Stanleys  m- 

e^p;;^ter     a  :^  o^t^l;;:^  the  white  man  only  wished  to  see 

he ir    a  untry     that    nothin-  beU^n-in-    to   them   should   be 

rhc^lan^J'that  they  themselves  ^^-u^^Vr^ow  <! 't  to  the 

Thev  answered  that  if  the  white  man  would  'ou   out  to  tl  c 

is  ^ul  inX  mornin,  with  ten  servants,  ^?-^^Zl^' 

meet  him  with  ten  men.  and  would  enter  '^^o  blood-brother 

llood  with  him.     After  that  the  strangers  mu.d.t  cros.  the  r,v  er 

'''''s^':^::^^^ry,l.o.o..r,  Stanley  ^nt  twemy  armed 
,nen  "nn  -lU  to  the  island  to  hide  themselves  m  the  brush- 
wo  d      TlKM    i.i  the  morninti  Focock  and  ten  men  rowed  out 
to  te  meetin,-place.  near  w'uch  Stanley  -a.ted  n,  h.s  boa  . 
A  swarm  of  canoes  put  out  from  the  western  bank,  and  ubc 
thev  came   to  the   island  the  rowers   raised  ther   uild   war 
hoop  S'//-/...  /  c;./.-//«-//«  /  and  rushed  ashore  with  bows  tent 
iKlrised  spears.     Then  Stanley's  twenty  men  came  out  o 
Xlr  i;i:?in,-pl.ce.  the  f^.ht  was  short,  and  t^.e  ^^^^^^^ 
headlon-  into  their  boats  and  rowed  away  ^^"^  >'^^' V  iJ^"  hoat 
The   next  mornin-,  with  thirty  men  on  l>o|^rd   h,s  boa  , 
Stanley  bc^an  his  journey  down  the  river   while  T.ppu  1  ib 
.na  Poc^k  marehc-d  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tr-P  a  on,^      e 
uik      The  natives  had  retired,  but  their  cry  of  c;./.-A«-A«  . 
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was  still  heard  in  the  (li->taiia'.  On  an  island  IkIwivh  the 
n>ain  river  and  a  tributary  Stanley's  party  landed  to  wait  \'><i 
the  caravan  and  lull)  it  over  tb  affliuiit.  In  the  meantime 
Stanley  made  a  shurt  excursion  up  the  tributary,  me  water  of 
\\hi<h  was  inky-bliek  i  'vuv;  to  the  tlark  tree  roots  which 
wound  aUtut  its  bottom.  On  iiis  return  he  found  the  camj) 
i-iland  surrounded  by  hostile  canoes  and  heard  random  shots, 
but  when  his  boat  drew  near,  the  savai^es  were  fri;^htened 
and  rowed  away. 

At  lenLith  Tippu  Til)  stra^^'^led  up  witli  his  party,  and  the 
journey  could  be  continued.  The  boat  was  rowed  near  the 
bank,  and  the  two  divisions  were  kept  in  touch  with  each  other 
b)'  means  of  drums.  All  the  villat;(  s  they  came  to  were 
ilescrted,  but  the  natives  were  evidently  keepint;  a  close  watch 
on  th'  c  wonderhil  strangers,  for  one  day  when  some  of 
Stanley's  men  were  out  scoutiii"^  on  two  captured  canoes, 
tliey  were  attacked,  and  when  they  tried  to  escape  they 
came  amonj^'  eddies  anel  rapids,  where  their  lx)ats  capsized 
and  four  rifles  were  lost.  The  men  climlx-'d  up  ;uid  sat  astriile 
the  upturned  canoes  until  the)'  were  rescucil  by  their  comrades. 

Then  tht:  exiKjdition  went  on  a^ain.  The  river  was 
usuall}'  half  a  mile  broad  or  more,  and  fre(]uently  divided  bj- 
U)iv^  rows  of  islands  and  holms.  The  lar^e  villa^'c  of  Ikondu 
consisted  of  ca^'e-like  reed  huts  built  in  two  lonij  rows.  All 
the  inhabitants  had  fled,  but  pitchers  full  of  wine  were  sus- 
pended from  the  palms,  melons  and  bananas  emitted  their 
fragrance,  and  there  was  plenty  of  manioc  p!  uitations, 
L(r(nmd-nuts,  anil  sui,Mr-cane.  Near  the  place  was  fouiul  a 
larLje  old  canoe,  cracked,  leakj-,  and  dilapidated,  but  it  was 
patched  up,  put  in  the  river,  and  used  as  a  hospital.  Small- 
pox and  dysentery  ra^^ed  in  the  caravan,  and  two  or  three 
corpses  were  thrown  daily  into  the  river. 

Once,  as  the  small  flotilla  was  rowing  quic'ly  aliin<,f  not  far 
from  the  bank,  a  man  in  the  hospital  canoe  cried  out.  He 
had  been  hit  in  the  chest  by  a  poisoned  barb,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  whole  shower  of  arrows.  The  boats  were  rowed 
out  from  the  <lancjcrous  bank,  and  a  camp  was  afterwards 
jiitched  on  an  old  market-place.  The  usual  fence  was  set  u]) 
round  the  tents,  and  sentinels  were  posted  in  the  bush.  Then 
were  hearrl  shot-,  cries,  and  noise.  The  watchman  ran  in 
callin;^  out,  "  Look  out,  they  are  cominrr,"  and  immediately 
arrows  and  javelins  rattled  acjainst  the  stockade,  antl  the 
sava;.^es  rushed  on,  sinrTi„or  their  dn  idful  war-sonf^<.  But 
their  arrows  and  javelins  were  little  use  against   powder  and 
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hall,  and  they  soon  had  to  retire.  They  were  reinforced, 
liowever,  ami  returned  ai^ain  and  again  to  the  attack,  and  did 
not  desist  till  the  flight'  had  lasted  two  /  ;urs  and  twilij^ht 
had  come  on. 

After  other  combats,  Stanley  and  Tii^pu  Tib  came  to  a 
country  on  the  western  bank  densely  peopled  with  hostile 
natives,  where  they  had  to  fij^ht  a^^ain.  The  savages  were 
repulsed,  and  rowed  out  to  a  lon^  island,  where  they  mo(jred 
their  canoes  by  ropes  fastened  round  posts.  They  would 
certainly  renew  the  attack  next  day.  But  this  time  they  were 
to  be  thorout;hIy  checkmated.  Rain  pelted  tlown  on  the 
river,  the  nii^ht  was  pitch  dark,  and  there  was  a  fresh  breeze. 
Stanley  rowed  to  the  island,  and  his  boat  stole  silently  and 
cautiously  under  the  lii;^di  tree-covered  bank.  He  cut  the 
ropes  of  every  canoe  he  t;ot  hold  of,  and  in  a  short  time 
thirty  canoes  were  sent  aclrift  down  the  river,  many  ot  them 
bein;^  cau^^ht  by  boatmen  j)Osted  farther  down  stream.  Before 
dawn  thcT  men  were  back  at  the  camp  with  their  looted 
Iwats. 

The  sava[^cs,  who  lay  crouching  in  their  grass  hovels  on 
the  island,  must  certainly  have  felt  foolish  in  the  morning 
when  they  found  that  they  had  lost  their  canoes  and  were  left 
helpless.  Then  an  interpreter  rowed  out  to  them  to  put 
before  them  the  conditicjns  exacted  by  the  white  man.  They 
had  treacherously  attacked  his  trooj),  killing  four  and  wound- 
ing thirteen.  Now  they  must  furnish  provisions,  and  then 
they  would  be  paid  for  the  captured  canoes  and  peace  would 
be  established. 

It  was  important  that  the  expedition  should  have  a  few 
days'  rest  at  this  place,  for  Tippu  Tib  had  had  enough,  and 
refuscil  to  advance  a  step  farther  down  the  river  with  its 
warlike  natives.  Accordingly,  he  was  to  turn  back  with  his 
black  retinue,  while  Stanley  was  to  continue  the  journey  with 
a  selected  i)art\-,  many  of  whom  had  their  wives  and  children 
with  them.  The  troop  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 
Provisions  were  collected  for  twcnt}'  days.  The  canoes  were 
fastened  together  in  pairs  by  poles,  that  they  might  not 
capsize,  and  tlie  flcnilla  consisted  of  twenty-three  boats. 

It  was  one  of  the  last  days  in  December.  A  thick  mist 
hung  over  the  river  and  the  nearest  palms  were  scarcely 
visible,  but  a  breeze  sprang  up  and  thinned  the  hazc.^  Then 
li^e  trumpets  and  diuiiis  souiiGcci  tiic  sigiia.  lUi  r.t.ir!.ir.-^,  ana 
Stanley  gave  the  onlcr  to  get  into  the  boats.  The  parthig 
song  o'f  the  sons  of  Unyamv.ezi  was  answered  by  Tippu  Tib's 
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returning  troop,  and  the  flotilla  of  canoes  glided  down  the 
dark  river  towards  unknown  lands  and  destiny. 

Stanley  believed  that  tin's  mighty  river,  which  he  named 
after  Livingstone,  was  none  other  than  the  Congo,  the  mt)Uth 
of  which  had  been  known  for  mcjrc  than  four  hundred  years; 
but  he  did  not  reject  the  possibility  that  it  might  also  unite 
with  the  Nile  or  be  connected  with  the  Niger  far  away  to 
the  north-west.  The  journey  which  was  now  to  solve  this 
problem  will  be  famous  for  all  time  for  its  boldness  and  daring, 
for  the  dangers  overcome  and  adventures  exi)ericnced,  and 
is  quite  comparable  with  the  boat  journeys  of  the  Spaniartls 
who  discovered  the  Amazons  and  Mississippi  rivers  in 
America. 

Fourteen  villages  lie  buried  in  the  dense  bush,  and  Stanley's 
flotilla  makes  for  the  bank  to  encamp  for  the  first  time  after 
parting  from  Tippu  Tib.  Here  the  natives  are  friendly,  but 
there  is  trouble  a  little  farther  on,  where  the  woods  echo  with 
the  noise  of  war-drums  and  the  savage?  are  drawn  up  with 
shield  and  spear.  The  drum  signals  are  repeated  from  village 
to  village,  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other.  Canoes  are 
manned  and  put  out  from  both  banks  and  Stanley's  flotilla  is 
surrounded.  The  interpreters  call  out  "  Peace  !  Peace  !  "  but 
the  savages  answer  peremptorily,  "  Turn  back  or  fight." 
Consultations  and  negotiations  are  held,  while  the  river 
sweeps  down  the  whole  assemblage  of  friends  and  foes.  More 
villages  peep  out  from  the  trees  where  dwell  enemies  of  the 
attacking  savages,  so  the  latter  dip  their  oars  in  the  water 
and  row  back  without  coming  to  blows. 

But  soon  there  was  a  different  icene.  Javelins  were 
thrown  from  other  canoes  and  t'ne  dreadful  poisoned  ariows 
were  discharged,  so  the  death-dealing  European  firearms  hail 
to  be  used  in  self-defence.  On  this  occasion  Stanley's  men 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  shields,  of  which  indceil 
they  had  need. 

Again  the  war-drum  is  heard,  just  as  the  flotilla  is  passing 
a  small  island.  Stanley  orders  his  boats  to  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  ready  for  action.  Swarms  of  canoes  shoot  out 
from  the  bank  like  wild  ducks,  and  the  black  warriors  beat 
their  spears  against  their  shields.  The  interpreter  gets  up  in 
the  bow  and  shouts  out  "  Peace  !  Take  care  (;r  we  strike  !  " 
Then  the  savages  hesitate,  and  retire  quietly  under  promon- 
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"  Peace  !  "  the  interpreter  could  often  check  i)arties  of  warriors 
hut  others  answered  the  offer  of  peace  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
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;iiul  tlicir  showers  of  arrows  and  assegais  had  to  be  met  with 
;i  volley  of  rille  bullets. 

The  New  Year  (1S77)  had  already  come,  when  a  friendly 
tribe  warned  the  travellers  i>f  dan^'eruiis  falls  and  rapids,  tlie 
roar  of  which  they  would  shortly  hear.  The  flotilla  <,duled 
alone;  the  ri-ht  bank,  and  all  listened  for  the  expected 
thunder.  Suddenly  savages  appeared  on  the  bank  and_  hurled 
their  assegais;  then  the  war-drums  were  heard  agani,  and 
a  large  number  of  long  canoes  approached  (Plate  XXX.). 
The  warriors  had  painted  one  half  of  their  b(Klies  while  and  the 
other  red,  with  broad  black  stripes,  and  looked  hideous.  /I  h^-Mr 
howls  and  horn  blasts  betokened  a  sericnis  attack.  By  this  time 
Stanley's  boats  were  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  order 
of  battl<;,  with  the  shields  plao^  1  along  the  gunwales  to  protect 
the  non-combatants.  A  canoe  80  feet  long  rowed  straight  for 
Stanley's  boat,  but  was  received  by  a  rattling  volley.  1  hen 
it  was  Stanley's  turn  to  attack,  for  the  great  canoe  coukl  not 
turn  in  time.  Warriors  aiul  oarsmen  jumped  overboard  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming  to  land,  and  as  the  otiier  boats 
vanished  the  exi)edition  could  go  on  towards  the  falls. 

Now  was  heard  the  roar  of  the  water  as  it  tumbled  in  wild 
commotion  over  the  barriers  in  its  bed.  The  natives  thought 
that  this  was  just  the  place  to  catch  the  strangers,  and  Stanley 
had  to  fight  his  way  step  by  step,  sometimes  on  land  and 
sometimes  on  the  river.  In  quiet  water  between  the  various 
falls  the  men  could  row,  but  in  other  places  paths  had  to  be 
cut  through  the  brushwood  on  the  bank  and  the  canoes  hauled 
over  land"!"  Often  they  had  to  fight  from  tree  to  tree.  Once 
the  savages  tried  to  surround  Stanle\''s  whole  party  in  a  large 
net,  andlost  eight  of  their  own  men  for  their  trouble.  _  These 
captives  were  'tattooed  on  the  forehead  and  had  their  front 
teeth  filed  to  a  point.  Like  all  the  other  people  in  the  countr\-, 
they  were  cannibals   and  were  eager  for  human  ilesh. 

One  day  at  t'.ie  end  of  January  Stanley's  boats  crossed  the 
equator,  and  the  great  river  turned  more  and  more  towards 
the  west,  so  that  it  evidently  could  not  belo:  g  to  the  Nile. 
Here  the  party  passed  the  seventh  and  last  fall,  where  the 
brown  water  hurled  itself  in  mad  fury  over  the  barrier.  Thus 
the  series  of  cascades  afterwards  known  as  the  Stanley  Tails 
was  discovered  and  passed. 

Helow  the  falls  the  river  expands,  sometimes  to  as  much 
as  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  opposite  bank  could  hartiiy  be 
seen,  and  the  boats  came  into  a  labyrinth  of  channels  betwciMi 
islands.     The  rowers  sang  to  the  swing  of  their  oars,  and  a 
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sli.'ir[)  look-out  had  always  to  be  kept.  Sometimes  canoes 
followed  them,  and  (occasionally  ventured  to  attack.  Wild 
warriors  were  seen  with  loathsome  features,  and  red  and  <f;rey 
parrots'  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  bangles  of  ivory  rouml 
their  arms. 

In  one  village  was  found  a  temple  with  a  round  roof 
supported  on  thirty-three  elephants'  tusks.  In  the  middle 
was  set  up  an  idol  carved  in  wood  and  painted  red,  with  black 
eyes,  hair,  and  beard.  Knives,  spears,  and  battle-axes  were 
wrought  with  great  skill,  and  were  ornamented  with  bands  of 
copper,  iron,  and  Ixjne.  Among  the  refuse  heaps  were  seen 
remains  of  horrible  feasts,  and  human  skulls  were  set  up  on 
posts  round  the  huts. 

Interminable  forests  grew  on  the  banks  and  islands,  with 
the  many-rooted  mangrove-tree,  tall,  snake-like  canes  with 
drooping  tufts  of  leaves,  the  dragon's-blood  tree,  the  india- 
rubber,  and  many  others. 

Danger  and  treachery  lurked  behind  every  promontory, 
and  the  men  had  to  look  out  for  currents,  falls,  rapids,  and 
whirlpools.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  were  plentiful.  But 
the  savages  were  the  worst  danger.  Stanley  and  his  men 
were  worn  out  with  running  the  gauntlet  month  after  month. 

At  the  village  of  Rubunga,  where  the  natives  were  friendly, 
Stanley  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  river  actually  was  the 
Congo.  Here  the  traveller  was  able  to  replenish  his  stock  of 
provisions,  and  when  the  drums  of  Rubunga  were  sounded  it 
was  not  for  battle  but  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  market,  and 
from  the  surrounding  villages  the  people  came  to  offer  for  sale 
fish,  snails,  oysters,  dried  dog-flesh,  goats,  bananas,  meal,  and 
bread.  As  a  rule,  however,  no  trust  could  be  placed  in  the 
natives.  In  their  hideous  tattooing,  with  strings  of  human 
teeth  round  their  necks  and  their  own  teeth  filed  to  a  point 
like  a  wolfs,  with  a  small  belt  of  grass  round  their  loins  and 
spears  and  bows  in  their  hands,  they  did  not  inspire  confidence, 
and  frequently  the  boats  had  barely  put  out  from  the  bank 
where  the  people  seemed  friendly  before  the  natives  maimed 
their  canoes  and  pursued  them.  In  this  region  they  were 
armed  with  muskets  procured  from  the  coast.  Once  Stanley's 
small  flotilla  was  surrounded  by  sixty-three  canoes,  and  there 
was  a  hard  fight  with  firearms  on  both  sides.  In  the  foremost 
canoe  stood  a  young  chief,  handsome,  calm,  and  dignified, 
directing  the  attack.  He  wore  a  head-covering  and  a  mantle 
of  goatskin,  and  on  his  arms,  legs,  and  neck  he  had  large 
rings  of  brass  wire.     A  bullet  struck  him  in  the  thigh.     He 
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(juictly  woiintl  a  ra^  round  the  woiiiul  and  siL,Micd  to  lii^ 
oarsmen  to  make  for  the  bank.  Tlieii  the  others  lost  coura^^e 
and  followed  their  leader's  canoe. 

Tliey  striiL;i,ded  southwards  from  one  combat  to  another. 
The  passa^fc  of  the  threat  curve  of  the  Coni;o  had  cost  thirtj- 
twofi:^hts.  Now  remained  a  difficult  stretcli,  where  tlie  mii^hty 
river  breaks  in  foaming'  falls  and  rapids  through  the  escarp- 
ment which  follows  the  line  of  the  west  coast  of  .Africa. 
These  falls  Stanley  named  after  Livingstone  ;  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  river  could  never  Ije  called  by  any  other  name 
than  the  ConL;o,  but  the  falls  would  preserve  the  great 
missionary's  name.  Innumerable  difficulties  awaited  him 
here.  On  one  occasion  half  a  dozen  men  were  drowned  and 
several  canoes  were  lost,  anrl  the  i)arty  had  to  wait  while 
others  were  cut  out  in  the  forest.  One  day  rocf)ck  drif'ed 
towards  a  fall,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  danger  until  it  was 
too  late  and  he  was  swept  over  the  barrier.  Thus  perished  liic 
last  of  Stanley's  white  companions. 

At  another  fall  the  co.xswain  and  the  carpenter  went 
adrift  in  a  newly  excavated  canoe.  They  had  no  oars. 
"Jump,  man,"  called  out  the  former,  but  the  other  answered, 
"  I  cannot  swim."  "  Well,  then,  good-bye,  my  brother,"  said 
the  quartermaster,  and  swam  ashore.  The  other  went  over 
the  fall.  The  canoe  disappeared  in  the  seething  whirljjool, 
came  up  again  with  the  man  clinging  fast  to  it,  was  sucked 
under  once  more,  and  rose  again  still  with  the  carpenter.  But 
when  it  reappeared  for  the  third  time  in  anotlier  whirlpool 
the  man  was  gone. 

At  last  all  the  boats  were  abandoned  and  the  men  travelled 
by  land.  The  party  was  entirely  destitute,  all  were  emaciated, 
miserable,  and  hungry,  A  black  chief  demanded  toll  for  their 
passage  through  his  country,  and  they  had  nothing  to  give. 
He  would  be  satisfied  with  a  bottle  of  rum  he  saitl.  Rum, 
indeed,  when  they  had  been  three  years  in  the  depths  of 
Africa  !  Stanley  was  reasoning  with  the  chief  when  the  cox- 
swain came  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  "  There's  rum 
for  him,"  he  said,  and  gave  the  chief  a  buffet  which  knocked 
him  over  and  put  his  whole  retinue  to  flight. 

Now  it  was  only  a  couple  of  days'  journey  to  Boma,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  where  there  were  trade  factories  and 
Muroocans.  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  and  was  soon 
supplictl  with  all  necessaries  ;  and  after  a  short  rest  at  Boma 
the  party  made  the  voyage  round  the  south  of  Africa  to 
Zanzibar,  where  Stanley  dismissed  his  men. 


„       STANLEY'S  GREAT  JOURNEY     :?9; 

He  then  travelled  home,  ami  was,  of  course,  fctctl  every- 
where. For  a  thousand  )-ears  the  Arabs  had  travelled  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  but  they  did  not  know  the  course  ot 
the  Con<,ro,  EuroiJean  explorers  had  for  centuries  striven  to 
penetrate  the  darkness.  The  natives  themselves  ditl  lu.t  know 
whither  the  Lualaba  ran.  All  at  once  Stanley  had  filled  up 
the  blank  and  knit  together  the  scattered  meshes  ot  the  net  ; 
ami  now  a  railway  runs  beside  the  falls,  anil  busy  steamboats 
fly  up  a'- d  down  the  Coni^'O.  Well  did  Stanley  deserve  his 
native  nime  of  Bula  Matadi,  or  "  the  breaker  of  stones,"  for  no 
difficulty  was  too  great  for  him  to  overcome. 

After  a  life  of  restless  activity— including  another  fjrcat 
African  journey  to  find  Emin  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  the 
Eijuatorial  Province  after  Gordon's  death— Stanley  was 
j^athered  to  his  fathers  in  1904.  He  was  buried  in  a  village 
churchyartl  outside  London,  and  a  block  of  rough  granite  was 
placed  above  the  grave.  Here  may  be  read  beneath  a  cross, 
"Henry  Morton  Stanley— Bula  Matadi— 1841-1(^04,"  and 
lastly  the  word  that  sums  up  all  the  work  of  his  life,  "  Africa." 


TlMUUKTU   and   the   S.'MIARA 

In  the  middle  of  north-western  Africa,  where  the  continent 
shoots  a  gigantic  tongue  out  into  the  Atlantic,  lies  or.e  of  the 
world's  most  famous  towns,  Timbuktu. 

Compared  with  Cairo  or  Algiers,  Timbuktu  is  a  small 
town.  Its  three  poor  mosques  cannot  vie  with  the  grand 
tcmi)les  which  under  French,  Turkish,  or  English  dominion 
raise  their  graceful  minarets  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of 
Africa.  Not  a  building  attracts  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
amidst  a  confusion  of  greyish-yellow  mud  houses  with  flat 
roofs  and  without  windows,  and  neglect  and  decay  stare  out 
from  heaps  of  ruins.  There  is  hardly  a  tottering  caravanserai 
to  invite  the  desert  wanderer  to  rest.  Some  streets  are 
abandoned,  while  in  others  the  foot  sinks  over  the  ankle  in 
blown  sand  from  the  Sahara. 

Timbuktu  is  not  so  famous  as  the  sparkling  jewels  in  the 
diadem  of  Asia— Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  Benares  and  Lhasa. 
The  very  name  of  each  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  a  vital  portion 
of  a  great  religion,  and  indeed  almost  stands  for  the  religion 
iiscif.  Timbuktu  has  scarcely  any  tcii^ion,  or,  more  correctly, 
too  many.  And  yet  this  town  has  borne  a  proud  name 
during  its  eight  hundred  years  of  existence— the  great,  the 
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learned,  tin-  invstciioiis  city.  Nn  pili^iim-^  Hock  ihitlur  t.. 
tall  (Inuii  ill  i.f.iycr  l)cf()rc  a  rcilccmcr's  ^ravc  or  he  hk-ssid 
l)y  a  Uv.-h  priest.  No  i)yra!nias,  no  marble  temples  make 
'limbiikt'il  one  of  the  world's  wonders  No  wealth,  no 
luxuriant  vegetation  exist  to  make  it  an  outer  court  to 
I'aradi.se 


St  iilc,  1  :^t  '.<"*'.< 


L..jkry'A.»i*.vr  ;.^- 


MIRTII-WKST    AIRICA. 


Anil  yet  Timbuktu  is  an  object  of  desire.     Millions  ion- 
to  <To  there,  and  wl.cn  they  have  been,  Umi-  to  ^-ct  away  a-am. 


I'cn   wlio  have  wandered   R)r  months   throut;h    the 

.1  r    ..  1 !- -   ♦_, „C  iUr^  <1.>f^    in,1    ttii^  f-itlierii     .'ind   tlie 

doCi'L  long  lot    li:e  toiiv;^  wi   li:u  i:vtv-    -•.. 7  •--- 

li'ht  swayin-4s  of  the  troops  of  dancers  Palms  and  munosa 
vTow  sparseK-  round  Timbuktu,  but  after  the  dangers  of  the 
desert    the    'monotonous,    dilapidated    town   with    its    dusty. 
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dreary  streets  seems  rc.illy  like  an  ciitrancc  to  Paradise. 
TrawlliiiL;  merchants  who  have  risked  their  weaUh  in  the 
Sahara  a7n(Mi'4  savaije  roblx;rs,  and  have  l)een  fortunate  to 
escape  all  dan-;ers,  arc  ^'ad  at  the  si-ht  of  Timbuktu,  and 
think  its  grey  walls  more  lovely  than  anything;  tiiey  can 
ima'^inc. 

The  remarkable  features  of  Timbuktu  arc,  then,  its 
situation  and  its  trade.  We  have  only  to  take  a  look  at  the 
map  to  perceive  that  this  town  stands  like  a  spiiler  in  its  web. 
The  web  is  composed  of  all  the  routes  which  start  from  the 
coast  and  conver^^e  on  Timbuktu.  They  come  from  Tripoli 
and  Tunis,  from'  Ali^eria  and  Morocco,  from  Senegal  and 
Sierra  Leone,  from  the  Pepper  Coast,  the  Iv.)ry  Coast,  and 
Slave  Coast,  the  CioUl  Coast,  and  from  the  coimtrics  round 
the  Gu'if  of  (iuinea,  which  have  l)cei  aiuiexed  by  P" ranee, 
PIngland,  and  Germany.  They  come  also  from  the  heart  of 
the'^'Sahara,  where  savage  and  warlike  nomad  tribes  still  to 
this  dav  maintain  their  freedom  against  foreign  interference. 

In  Timbuktu  meet  Arabs  and  negroes,  Mohammedans 
and  heathens  from  the  deserts  and  fruitful  lands  of  tlie 
Sahara  and  Sudan.  Timbuktu  stamls  on  the  threshold  of  the 
great  wastes,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  third  in  rank  of  the 
rivers  of  Africa.  At  the  town  the  Niger  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  broad,  and  from  its  mouth  it  discharges  more  water 
than  the  Nile,  but  much  less  than  the  Congo.  Like  the 
C(jngo,  the  Niger  makes  a  curve  to  the  north,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  Sahara  ;  but  the  desert  wins  in  the  end,  and  the  river 
turns  off  towards  the  south. 

It  is  a  struggle  between  life  and  death.  The  life-giving 
water  washes  the  choking  sand,  and  just  where  the  strife  is 
fiercest  lies  Timbuktu.  P>om  the  north  gotxls  come  on 
dromedaries  to  be  transported  farther  in  canoes  or  long, 
narrow  boats  with  arched  awnings  of  matting,  or,  where  the 
river  is  not  navigable,  on  oxen  and  asses  or  the  backs  of  inen. 
Dromedaries  cannot  endure  the  damp  climate  near  the  Niger, 
which  especially  in  winter  overflows  its  banks  for  a  long 
distance.  Therefore  they  a>-e  led  back  through  the  Sahara. 
They  thrive  on  the  dry  deserts.  The  constantly  blowing 
nort'h-ea.st  trade-wind  dries  up  the  Sahara,  and  in  certain 
regions  years  may  pass  without  a  drop  of  rain. 

The  name  Timbuktu  has  a  singular  .sound.  It  stands  for 
all  the  mystery  and  fascination  connected  with  the  Sah.ini. 
It  leads  the  thoughts  to  the  greatest  expanse  of  desert  in 
the  world,  to  long   and   lonely   roads,   to   bloody   feuds  and 
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licnclicroiis  ainlni^lus  to  thr  riiu,'  of  c.iriiv;m  Ix-lls  ami  tlu- 
tlink  of  ll>c  stirrups  of  tin-  lic.hiiiis  (I'laU-  XXXI. j.  'I'lu'n- 
scciiis  to  Ik-  a  rlu;.;  in  tlu-  iiainr  itself,  and  uc  sfcin  to  hc.ir  tin- 
splash  of  tlu-  turrjid  waters  of  the  Ni;^cr  in  its  vowels.  We 
seem  to  h(  ar  the  plaintive  liowl  of  the  jackal,  the  moan  of  the 
desert  wind,  the  stiuealiiii;  of  dromedaries  out>idc  the  northern 
■/,ateway,  and  the  Ixjatmen  splashing'  with  oars  and  poles  in 
the  creeks  of  the  river. 

Caravans    from    tlie    northern    coast    brin-^'    cloth,    arms, 
powder,   i)ai)er,    tools,   hardware,    su^'ar,   tea,    coffee,   tobacco, 
and  a  'luantity  of  other  articles  to  Timbuktu.      Hut  when  they 
bc'^in  their  j('>urney  through  the  .Sahara,  only  half  the  c.unels 
are  laden.     The  other  half  are  loaded  with  blocks  of  salt  on 
the  way,  for  salt  is  in  f,'reat  demand  at  Timbuktu.     Caravans 
mav  Ik-  '^lad  if  they  come  safely  throu^di  the  country  of  the 
Tuare;4sr  and   at    best   they   can  only   obtain   an   uiuncjlestcrd 
passai^c    Ijy  the    payment   of  a   heavy   toll.      On    the    return 
journey  northwards  the    dromedaries    arc   laden   with   wares 
from   the  .Sudan,  rice,  manioc,  honey,  nuts,  monkey   br<\ul- 
fruit,  dried  fish,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  india-rubber,  leather, 
and    many  other   thinj^rs.      A    small    number   of  black  _  slaves 
alscj    accompany    them.     The    lar^^est    caravans    contain    five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  lircnnedaries  and  five  hundred  men  at 
most.     The  •^ooda  they  can  transport  may  Ix;  worth  twcnty- 
ei.L^lU  thousand  pounds  or  more.      I'ivc  jjreat  caravan  roails 
cross  the  Sahara  from  iK;rth  to  south. 

Let  us  set  out  on  a  journey  from  Timbuktu,  and  let  us  ^o 
first  eastwards  to  the  sin^nilar  Lake  Chad,  which  is  half  filled 
with  islands,  is  shalk)W  and  swampy,  choked  with  reeds,  rises 
and  falls  with  the  iHscharK^c  of  the  <:;reat  rivers  which  flow  into 
it,  and  has  a  certain  similarity  to  Lop-nor  in  Central  Asia. 
Nearly  17  cubic  miles  of  water  arc  estimated  to  enter 
Lake  "chad  in  the  year,  and  when  we  know  that  the  lake  on 
the  whole  remains  much  about  the  same  size,  we  can  conceive 
how  i^reat  the  evaporation  must  be. 

We  have  our  own  dromedaries  and  our  own  Arab  tjuide 
on  whom  we  can  rely.  We  can  therefore  go  where  we  like, 
and  we  steer  our  course  from  Lake  Chad  towards  the 
eastern  Sudan,  where  we  have  alrcaily  been  in  the  company 
of  General  Gordon.     But  before  we  come  to  the  Nile  we  turn 
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!i<-!rt!v.vards  to  cross  the  Lil-wan  desert,  the  most  inaccess- 
ible and  desolate,  and  tnerefore' the  least  known,  part  of  the 
Sahara.  On  our  way  northwards  we  notice  that  animal  and 
ve"-ctation  life  becomes  more  scanty.     Even  in  the  Sudan  the 
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grasslands  arc  more  thinly  clothed  and  the  stcpjics  more 
ilcscrt-like  the  farther  we  travel,  and  at  last  blown  sand 
predominates.  We  must  follow  a  well-known  road  which  has 
been  used  for  thousands  of  years  by  Arabs  and  Egyptians. 

We  arc  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  sand.  Here  he  at 
certain  places  dunes  of  reddish-yellow  drift  sand  as  high  as  the 
tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  sec  no  path,  for  it  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  last  storm  ;  but  the  guide  has  his 
landmarks  and  docs  not  lose  his  way.  The  sand  Ix^comes 
lower  and  the  country  more  open.  Then  the  guide  points  to 
a  bare  and  barren  ridge  which  rises  out  of  the  sand  like  a  rock 
out  of  the  sea,  and"  says  that  he  can  find  his  way  by  this 
landmark,  which  remains  in  sight  for  several  days,  and  is 
then  replaced  by  another  elevation. 

We  encamp  at  a  deep  well,  drink  and  water  our  camels. 
Next  day  we  are  out  in  the  sandy  sea  again.  The  sky  has 
assumed  an  unusual  hue.  It  is  yellow,  and  soon  changes 
into  bluish  grey.  The  sun  is  a  red  disc.  It  is  calm  and 
sultry.  The  guide  looks  serious,  and  says  in  a  low  tone 
"samum."  The  hot,  devastating  desert  storm  which  is  the 
scourge  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  is  approaching. 

The  guide  stops  and  turns  round.  He  is  uncertain.  Rut 
he  goes  on  again  when  he  sees  that  we  cannot  get  back  to  the 
welt  before  the  storm  is  upon  us.  It  is  useless  to  look  fur 
shelter,  for  the  dunes  are  too  flat  to  protect  us  from  the  wind. 
And  now  the  storm  sweeps  down,  and  it  becomes  suffocatingly 
close  and  hot.  The  dromedaries  seem  uneasy,  halt,  and  turn 
away  from  the  wind.  We  dismount.  The  dromedaries  lie 
down  and  bury  their  muzzles  in  the  sand.  We  wrap  up  our 
heads  in  cloths  and  lie  on  our  faces  beside  our  animals  to  get 
some  shelter  between  them  and  the  ground.  And  so  we  may 
lie  by  the  hour  panting  for  breath,  and  we  may  be  glad  if  we 
cTct  off  with  our  livesfrom  a  santuvi  when  we  are  out  in  the 
desert.  Even  in  the  oases  it  causes  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
trouble,  for  the  burning  heat  is  most  harmful  to  palms 
and  crops.  The  temperature  may  rise  to  120'  iti  this 
dangerous  storm,  which  justifies  its  name  of  "  poison  wind." 

The  storm  passes  off,  the  air  becomes  clear  and  is  (juict 
and  calm,  and  the  sun  has  again  its  golden  yellow  brillia.nce. 
It  is  warm,  but  not  suffocating  as  it  was.  The  heated  air 
vibrates  above  the  sand.  Beside  our  road  appears  a  row  of 
palms  and  before  them  a  silver  streak  of  water.  Thc^guidc, 
however,  goes  on  in  quite  a  amcrcnt  (..ircciion,  aiici  wiicn  v.  c 
ask  him  why,  he  answers  that  what  we  see  is  a  mirage   and 
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that  there  is  no  oasis  for  many  days'  journey  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  sec  the  palms. 

In  the  evening  \vc  come  to  a  real  oasis,  and  then'"  \vc  arc 
L^lad  to  re-^t  a  couple  of  days.  Here  are  a  luiiidred  wells,  here 
the  L^roiind  is  cultivated  in  the  shade  of  the  i)alms,  here  we 
can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  moist  coolness  a!)ovc  the  swards  of 
juicy  ijrass.  The  oasis  is  like  an  island  in  the  desert  sea,  and 
Ijetwecn  the  palm  tri.nks  is  seen  the  yellow  level  horizon,  the 
dr)',  heated  (Icsert  with  its  boundless  sun-bathed  wastes. 

If  we  now  turn  off  towards  the  north-west,  Fezzan  is  the 
next  country  which  our  route  touches.  It  is  a  paradise  of 
date  palms.  The\-  occur  in  sucii  prol'usion  that  even  drome- 
daries, horses,  and  doj^s  arc  fed  with  the  fruits.  The  surface 
of  the  f:;round  also  has  undcrs^onc  a  _L;reat  chancre,  and  is  not 
so  sterile  and  choked  with  sand  as  in  the  Libyan  desert. 
Here  and  farther  to  the  west  the  country  becomes  more  hill)-. 
Ridijjes  and  bosses  of  cjraiiite  and  sandstone,  weathered  and 
scorched  by  the  sun,  stand  up  here  and  there.  Extensive 
plateaus  covered  with  L^ravel  are  called  Jiamniada  ;  they  are 
ruins  of  former  mountains  which  have  burst  asunder.  In  the 
Sahara  the  differences  of  temperature  between  day  and  nii;ht 
are  very  <^^reat.  The  dark,  bare  hill-slopes  may  be  heated  up 
to  140  or  more  when  the  sun  bathes  them,  while  durinij  the 
nii^ht  the  radiation  out  to  space  is  so  intense  that  the 
temperature  sinks  to  freeziiv^f-jjoint.  Throut^h  these  continual 
alternations  the  rocks  expand  and  contract  rcpeatcdl)-,  fissures 
are  formed  and  fraj^ments  arc  detached  and  fall  down.  The 
liardcst  rocks  resist  longest,  and  therefore  they  stand  up  like 
strauLjc  walls  and  towers  amidst  the  ejrcat  desolation. 

If  we  i^o  another  step  westwards  we  come  to  the  land  of 
the  Tuaret^s.  There,  too,  we  find  hilly  tracts  and  Jiavuitadas, 
sandy  deserts  and  oases,  and  in  favourable  spots  excellent 
pastures.  We  have  already  noticed  in  Timbuktu  this  small, 
sturdy  desert  people,  easilj-  reco;4nised  by  the  veil  whicli 
hides  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  All  Tuarci^s  wear  such  a 
veil,  and  call  those  who  do  not  "  fly-mouths."  They  arc 
))owcrfully  built,  and  of  dark  complexion,  being  of  mixed 
negro  blooil  from  all  the  slaves  they  have  kidnapped  in  the 
Suilan.  They  arc  as  drj'  and  lean  as  the  ground  on  which 
they  live,  and  nature  in  their  country  obliges  them  to  lead  a 
iiomad  life.  Wide,  simple,  and  dreary  is  the  desert,  and 
simi,^lc  and  free  is  the  nomad's  Hfc.  Tlic  hard  strucfn'lr  for 
existence  has  sharpened  their  senses.  They  are  acute 
observers,  clever,  crafty,  and  artful.     Distance  is  of  no  account 
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to  Ihcin,  for  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  l)c  tired.  They 
lly  on  their  swift  dromcd.arics  over  half  tiic  Sahara,  and  arc  a 
terror  to  their  settled  neighbours  and  to  caravans.  On  tlieir 
raids  they  cover  immense  distances  in  a  short  time.  To  riile 
from  the  heart  c)f  their  country  to  the  Sudan  after  Ixjoty  is 
child's  play  to  them.  They  have  made  existence  in  many 
oases  quite  unendurable.  What  use  is  it  to  till  fields  ,nid  rear 
palms  when  the  Tuarcgs  always  reap  the  harvest?  The 
French  liave  hail  many  fij^hts  with  the  Tuarei^s,  and  the 
railway  which  was  U>  pass  throuf^h  their  country  and  comicct 
Aligners  with  Timbuktu  is  still  only  a  cherished  project.  Vet 
this  tribe  which  has  so  bravely  defended  its  freedom  a^^ainst 
the  strani^er  does  not  numtx:r  more  than  half  a  million  people. 
The  Tua^iei^s  arc  not  born  to  bo  slaves,  and  we  caimot  but 
admire  their  thirst  for  freedom,  their  pride,  and  their 
coura;^e. 

The  desert  here  exhibits  the  difficult  art  of  livint;.  Even 
animals  and  plants  which  arc  assiijned  to  the  desert  are 
provided  with  special  faculties.  Some  of  the  animals, 
snakes  and  li.-'.ards  for  instance,  can  live  without  \vater. 
Dromedaries  can  c;o  for  many  days  without  drinkin-^. 
Ostriches  cover  great  distances  to  reach  water  before  it  is 
too  late.  Plants  are  provided  with  huge  ronis  that  they 
may  suck  up  as  much  moisture  as  possible,  and  many  of 
them  bear  thorns  and  spikes  instead  of  leaves  so  that  the 
evaporation  may  be  insignificant.  Many  of  them  arc  called 
to  life  by  a  single  fall  of  rain,  develop  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
die  when  long  drought  sets  in  again.  Then  the  seeds  arc 
left,  waiting  patiently  for  the  next  rain.  Some  desert  plants 
se„m  quite  dead,  grey,  dricd-up,  and  buried  in  dust,  but 
when  rain  comes  they  send  out  green  shoots  again. 

ICvery  river  bed'  is  called  in  the  Sahara  a  7^'tuii.  Very 
seldom  does  a  trickle  of  water  run  down  it  after  rain,  but 
in  these  beds  the  vegetation  is  richer  than  elsewhere,  for  here 
moisture  lingers  longer  than  in  other  spots.  Many  caravans 
march  along  them,  and  gazelles  and  antelopes  find  i)asturc 
hcie. 

A  European  leaves  Algeria  to  make  his  way  into  the 
Sahara  with  an  incomprehensible  feeling  of  fascination.  In 
the  French  towns  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  he  has  lived 
just  as  in  Europe.  He  has  been  able  to  cro-^s  by  train  the 
forest-clad  heights  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  where  clear  brooks 
murmur  among  the  trees.  He  leaves  the  railway  behind,  and 
finds  the  hills  barer  the  farther  he  travels  south.     At  last  the 
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in')not')noiis,  .sHt,'litIy  iiiululatin^  desert  stretches  lx;fore  him, 
and  he  fvc.\>  the  inaj^ic.il  attraction  of  the  Sahara  drawiiii; 
him  deeper  and  deejxjr  into  its  great  silence  and  solitude. 
All  the  eolours  become  subdued  and  greyish-yellow,  like 
the  lion's  hide,  h'verything  is  yellow  and  grey,  even  the 
dromedaries  which  carry  him,  his  tent  and  baggage,  from 
well  to  well.  lie  can  hardly  tell  why  he  fintls  this  country 
pleasanter  than  the  forests  and  streams  on  the  slop^.  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains  ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  immense  distances, 
the  mysterious  horiz»)n  afar  off,  the  blood-red  sunsets,  the 
grand  silence  which  prevails  everywhere  so  that  he  hardly 
dares  sjieak  aloud.  It  is  the  magic  of  the  desert  that  has 
got  hold  of  him. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  large  French  expedition,  under  the 
commantl  of  Colonel  Flatters,  marched  along  this  route  from 
Algeria  southwards  through  the  Sahara.  It  consisted  of  a 
hundred  men,  including  seven  French  ofifi-ers  and  some 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  its  equipment  and  provisions 
were  carried  by  three  hundred  dromedaries.  The  French 
Government  had  sent  out  the  expedition  to  examine  the 
Tuaregs'  country,  and  to  mark  out  a  suitable  route  for  a 
railway  through  the  Sahara  to  connect  the  French  possessions 
in  the  north  and  south.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Colonel  had  travelled  in  the  Sahara,  and  he  knew  the  Tuaregs 
well.  Therefore  he  was  on  his  guard.  Everything  seemetl 
most  promising.  The  Frenchmen  mapjxid  parts  of  the 
Sahara  which  no  European  had  ever  succeeded  in  reaching 
before  even  the  great  German  traveller,  who  had  crossed 
the  Sahara  in  all  directions,  had  not  been  there.  The  most 
dangerous  tracts  were  left  beliind,  and  the  Tuaregs  had  offered 
no  resistance :  indeed  some  of  their  chiefs  had  been  friendly. 
In  the  last  letters  which  reached  France,  Flatters  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  complete  his  task  without 
further  trouble,  and  to  advance  even  to  the  Sudan. 

Then  the  blow  fell.  The  expedition  was  suddenly  attacked 
at  a  well,  and  succumbed  after  a  heroic  defence  against 
superior  numbers.  Most  of  the  Frenchmen  were  cut  down. 
Part  of  the  caravan  attempted  to  reach  safety  by  hurrying 
northwards  on  forced  marches,  but  was  overtaken  and 
annihilated.  Many  brave  Frenchmen  have  met  the  same 
fate  as  Flatters  in  the  struggle  for  dominion  over  the  Sahara. 
I  wc  travciicu,  as  v\c  nave  iatciy  mla^l^lC^.i,  on  .>u  iil-loolei.i 
dromedaries  in  a  huge  circuit  from  Timbuktu  through  the 
Sutlan,  the  Libyan  desert,  and  the  land  of  the  Tuaregs,  we 
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s!v)ul(l  ;it  last  ndne  to  Morocco,  "The  I'ttcnnost  W'c-^t,"  a-; 
tliis  last  imlcpcmlcnt  Sultanate  in  Africa  is  called.  MoroccM 
is  the  restless  corner  of  Africa,  as  the  Balkan  I'eninsula  is  of 
luirope,  Manchuri-i  of  Asia,  and  Mexico  o(  North  America  — 
in  Suiith  America  all  [larts  are  unsettled. 
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NORTH    AMERICA 

The  Discovery  of  the  New  World 

Now  wc  must  sav  farewell  to  Africa.  \Vc  have  in  front  of 
us  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  little  more  than  six  miles  broad, 
the  blue  belt  that  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic,  the  sharply  defined  boundary  which  separates  the 
black  continent  from  the  white.  _ 

Wc  have  but  a  step  to  take  and  we  are  in  Spam.     Here, 
also    a  dyinj^  echo   from   the   splendid   period  of  Arab  rule 
reaches  our  cars.     Wc    arc    reminded    that  twelve  centuries 
have  passed  away  since  the  Prophet's  chosen  people  conquered 
the  Iberian  Tcninsula.     The  sons  of  Islam  were  a  thorn  in 
the  sides  of  the  Christians.     Little  by  little  they  were  forced 
back  southwards.     Only  Cordova  and  Granada  still  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs,  or  Moors  as  they  were  called, 
and  when    l-erdinand   the  Catholic   married   Queen    Isabella 
of  Castile   in   the  year    1469,  only  Granada  was  left  in   the 
hands  of  the  Moors.      Their  last  kin-  lived  in  his  splendid 
palace,  the   Alhambra   in   Granada.       In    1 491    the    Spanish 
army  besiei^cd  the  Moorish  city.     Barely  forty  years  ear  her 
the   Mohammedans  had  taken  Constantinople.      Now  other 
Mohammedans  were  to  be   turned  out  of  western   |^uropc. 
New  Year's  Day  ^92  came  and  Granada  fell.      1  he  INloonsh 
kin2  had  to  bend  humbly  on  his  knees  before  the  victor  ere 
he  went  on  his  way,  and  the  Castilian  flag  waved  from  the 
towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  Alhambra. 

Th.is    rcm.arkablc    incident    was  witnessed    by  a    manner 
from  Genoa,  forty-six  years  old.     His  name  was  Chnstoplicr 

Columbus. 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Granada  there  was  no  one  among 
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the  learned  men  of  Europe  who  had  any  siispicioti  of  the 
existence  of  a  continent  in  the  western  ocean,  and  the 
I'ortui^uese  soiij^lit  only  a  sea  route  to  Iiuiia — the  rich  land 
cf  spices,  ^old,  pearls,  and  coral.  But  there  was  a  learned 
matlicmatician,  ToscanelH  of  Morence,  who  perceived  that, 
as  the  world  was  round,  a  mariner  must  necessarily  reach 
Japan,  China,  and  India  by  sailing  westwards  from  luirope, 
<'ind  as  early  as  1 474  he  produced  maps  and  other  proofs  of 
<he  correctness  of  his  theory.  It  was  Columbus,  by  his 
boUiness  and  ability,  who  converted  this  theory  into  fact. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the  eldest  of  five  children  of 
a  weaver  in  Genoa.  He  and  his  brothers  also  cn;^at;ed  in  the 
v,'eavin;4  industry,  but  as  their  father's  affairs  were  anything: 
but  Hourishini;,  the  sons  decided  to  seek  a  living  in  foreiijn 
countrii  s.  Christopher  became  a  sailor,  and  accjuircd  all  th.c 
(lualifications  necessary  to  handle  a  ship.  He  gained  fjrcat 
experience  and  a  thorouijh  knowledge  of  his  new  profession. 
He  once  sailed  on  an  English  vessel  to  Thule  or  Iceland,  the 
l(jn;Tcst  voyage  which  mariners  of  that  time  dared  attempt. 
Then  he  tried  his  fortune  in  Portugal,  earning  a  living  by 
drawing  sea-charts  and  serving  as  skip}x;r  on  Portuguese 
vessels  sailing  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  Guinea.  In  the  Portuguese  school  he  learned  much  which 
was  to  be  of  great  importance  in  his  future  career.  He  made 
his  home  in  Lisbon,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  rank. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Toscanelli,  who  sent  him  a  map  of  the  route  over  the 
Atlantic  to  Japan,  and  gave  him  much  information  drawn 
from  ALarco  Polo's  descriptions.  These  letters  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Columbus.  He  wrote  back  to  Toscanelli  that 
he  thought  of  sailing  westwards  to  Marco  Polo's  countries 
according  to  his  instructions,  and  Toscanelli  replied  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  his  ideas  were  so  well  understood,  and  that 
such  a  voyage  would  bring  great  gain  to  Columbus,  and  an 
extraordinary  reputation  among  all  Christian  peoples. 

Columbus  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  support  he  needed 
for  carrying  out  his  plan.  The  King  of  Portugal  and  the 
learned  men  of  the  country  listened  to  him,  but  treated  him 
as  a  presumptuous  dreamer.  There  were  a  few,  however, 
who  thought  that  he  might  be  right,  and  on  their  advice  the 
King  sent  a  vessel  over  the  ocean  without  telling  Columbus. 
It  soon  returned  without  having  seen  land.  When  Columbus 
heard  of  this  underhanded  proceeding,  he  left  Lisbon  in 
disgust  and  travelled  alone  to  Spain.      His  wife  and  children 
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however,  and  after  two  more  V^'-^;;^,  °    ",  ^^^  .^mt^'  '  rFrancc. 
s<.lvcdtoturnhisback  on  ^V-^^^^^  \  e    Ja     h'hrc-ad  from 

c:.wl   -ind  ileorcssed,  he  tollowea  tnc  great  imj,.. 
r  H  ,  V     Bein     a^  l^e  wetU  up  to  a  monastcrybes.dc 

Iljead  for  his  Httle  son   ^^.o    w  o      he  hel     .b>    the.  han   . 
While    he    was    talkm-    to    the      ortcr  ^_^^^ 

listene.1  to  his  words,  V^^^\}^ }^,:^:^^  ,5,^,     The 
from   Italy,  and  '^'y^^r^^'^;:::;^  entered  warmly 
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lost  to  Spain.  I  Ic  acconliiu^'ly  wrote  to  Queen  Is.iIhU.i,  and 
;it  the  end  of  LfM  Coluinljiis  spoke  aj^ain  before  the  learned 
men  ot  tlie  realm.  S.  .me  of  them  treated  him  as  an  impostor, 
l)Ut  <jthers  bclii'ved  his  .vords  ;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of 
(iranada,  the  Court  had  a  free  hand,  it  was  decided  to  eiiuip 
('(jlumhus  fcjr  his  first  voya;4c  over  the  .\tlantic. 

All  the  neL^otiations  nearly  fell  throu;4h  at  the  last  moment, 
owin;.;  to  the  demands  of  Columbus.  He  wished  to  be 
ai)po?nted  IIii;h  .Admiral  of  the  Ocean  and  Viceroy  over  all 
the  -sava^^e  countries  he  discovered,  and  he  demanded  for 
himself  anil  his  descendants  an  ei.i^'hth  j)art  of  all  the  revenues 
of  the  new  lands.  Hut  when  he  declared  that  he  intended  to 
devote  his  ijains  to  the  recovery  cf  Jerusalem  from  theTuiks, 
his  wishes  Were  <,'ranted  and  funds  were  assigned  for  the 
equipment  of  three  ships  in  the  harbour  of  I'alos. 

These  vessels  each  had  three  masts,  but  they  were  far  too 
small  for  such  an  adventurous  enterprise.  Only  the  Admiral's 
ship,  the  Sditdi  Mdria,  was  completely  decked  over.  The 
other  two,  the  J'inta  and  Xitia,  had  only  decks  fore  and  aft. 
The  two  brothers  I'inzon,  of  noble  extraction,  at  once 
volunteered  for  the  voyage,  but  it  was  far  from  easy  U)  enlist 
crews.  1  lad  it  been  a  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  luiropc  and 
Africa,  there  would  have  lx;cn  no  difficulty  in  finding  men, 
but  for  a  voyage  straight  out  into  the  unknown  ocean— with 
that  the  sailors  would  have  nothing  to  do.  At  last  it  was 
1  '-cessary  to  open  the  prisons  in  order  to  procure  ninety  men, 
tur  only  that  immber  was  needed  for  the  whole  three  vessels. 
The  lists  of  the  crews  arc  still  extant,  and  show  that  most  of 
the  men  were  Castilians. 

Two  doctors  were  taken,  as  well  as  a  baptized  Jew,  who 
si)oke  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  might  \:>c  useful  as  an 
interpreter  when  the  expedition  came  over  the  (x;ean  to  India. 
Curiously  enough,  Columbus  had  no  cliaplain  on  kjard,  but 
before  he  set  sail  his  friend  the  prior  ailministercd  the 
siicrament  to  all  his  men,  who  in  the  opinion  of  mcjst  were 
doomed  to  a  watery  death. 

.\rmed  with  a  royal  despatch  to  the  Great  Khan  of 
Mongolia,  Columbus  stepped  on  board  the  Suntd  Marin,  '-lie 
moorings  were  cast  off,  and  on  August  3,  1492,  the  three 
ships  steered  under  full  sail  out  into  the  (-pen  sea. 

They  kept  on  a  south-westerly  course,  and   in   six   days 
reached   the  Lanary   Islands,  where  the  little   fleet  .stayed  a 
■     some  damages  and    patch    up   the    Pintas 
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On    Scntcmbcr    H  a   definite   start  was  made,  and   wIkm 
i\J^o.^vf^ny    Islands  and   tl,c    Peak  of  Tcncr.tfe   sank 
t.^::^(^^'u'>rlln,  the  sailors  wept,  bdicvin.  U.U  w.nd  and 
sails  would  carry  them    from   the  wor  d    for  ^^^■■.  •;"' 
Pothin<^  but  water  and  waves  awaited  them  m  the  ues  . 

om  the  first  day  Columbus  kept  a  very  exact  harx 
which  shows  how  thoroughly  he  embraced  Toscanell.  s  theory 
how  n plicitly  he  'relied  on  his  fellow-country.nan  s 
c-  I'ula  ions  To  his  crews,  however,  he  represented  the 
S  ;"  ce"  s  short,  so  that  their  fears  should  not  be  'ncreased 
y 'h'thou^ht  oi  the  ,reat  interval  that  -paratecl  them ^< ^ 
the  Old  World.  They  became  more  anxious  as  da>  s  came 
Jmd  went    and    still   notlm,,   but  boundless    deserts  of  wale. 

soread  in  every  direction.  .     ,     ,  1       1,   1,, 

^      Uter  a  week's   sail  their   keels   ploughed  thnn.^h  whole 

fields  of  floating  seaweed,  and  Columbus  pacified  his  men  b> 

fhe    sui^estion^hat   this    was    the    first    indication  of   their 

'''^i:ts:>!/::'%^^na...  .  broad  and  clumsy  vessel   really 
intended  to   carry  cargo.     She  --.therefore   a  ^1-v  -d'.;. 
•md  the  other  two   ships  usually  took    the  lea   .      1  lie>  uerc 
;  f  m    c  graceful  build  and  had  large  sciuare  sails   but  were  of 
He      half  the  tonnage  of  the  llagship      But   all   three  kcp 
o  e  he    ancl  were  often  so  clo:-e  that  shouts  could  be  heard 
om  one  ship  to  the  other.     One  day  Pinzon,  captain  ot  the 
/V /A;   cdled  out  to  Columbus  that  he  had  seen  birds  flymg 
w       v^^^^^^^^^^  to  sight  land  before  night.  They  t^ie re- 

fore  sailed  cautiously   lest  they  should  rut.  aground    but  al 
heirtpi   el  ension  ceased  when  a  scuindhvg-hne  two  hundred 
fathoim  long,  lowered  through  the  floating  sea-wrack,  failed 

"  '-^i^^^JSr  was  stopped  by  several  days  of  calm,  and 
it  was  September  22  before  the  sea-weed  came  o  an  end 
and'he  vSs  rolled  again  out  to  the   open    bluish-green 

""'?iirough  hissing  surge  the  Sa.ta  Maria  -"^  her  two 
consorts  cut  their  w^ay  due  west.  A  more  /^^^^.^r^^ble  breeze 
could  not  be  wished.  It  was  the  trade  wind  which  filled  their 
s  il  ?he  sailors  were  afraid  of  the  constant  east  wind  and 
u^in  at  len-th  it  veered  round  for  a  time,  Co'umbus  wrote  11 
when  at  le'i^in  u      ^^^^_^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^,  ,,,.icome,  for  my  men 

w;;rr  mSuily^afiiid'that-winds   never   blew  in    these  seas 

which  would  take  them  back  to  Spain.  forwards 

Toscanelirs     map    was     sent     backwards    and    forwards 
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Ix'turcn  (■olmnbus  ami  riiizon,  and  they  wondered  where 
they  really  wire,  and  how  far  it  was  to  the  inlands  of  eastern 
Asia.  On  September  25,  I'iii/on  ascended  the  j)o<>i)  of  the 
/V;/A7  and  (ailed  out  to  Columbus,  "  I  sec  land."  TIk  n  he 
fell  on  his  knees  with  all  his  crew,  and,  with  voices  tremblini,^ 


:ilh  excitement  and   ^'ratitude,  the  Castilian   inaniKrs  sai 
(ilorv  to  (lod  in   the   lli'^hest. 


IL' 


Tl 


ns  u 


IS  the  first  time  a 
Christian  hymn  had  sounded  over  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  sailors  of  the   S,i>t/<i  Maria  and   Xi'na  climbed  uj)  into 


the  ri^f'^ini;,  anc 


1  als(j  saw  the  land  and  raised  the  same  s( 


)ni' 


)f  prai 


sc  as 


their  comrades.     Hut  next  day  the  Ion;.;ed-ft)r  land 


had  vanished.      It  was  only  a  mist  which  lay  over  the  sea  to 
leeward,  a  miraj^e  in  the  iMJuntlless  desert  of  water. 

At  the  bc^iiinini;  of  October,  C(jlumbus  be^MU  to  suspect 
that  he  had  already  passed  the  islands  laid  down  on  Toscanelli's 
map,  and  he  was  ^dad  that  he  hail  not  been  detained  by  them 
but  could  sail  straii^ht  on  to  the  mainland  of  India.  By  India 
was  meant  at  that  time  the  wRole  of  eastern  Asia. 

On  October  7  the  men  on  all  the  three  vessels  were 
sure  that  they  saw  land.  Kvery  sail  was  set.  Kach  vessel 
thou<^ht  it  an  honour  to  reach  it  first.  The  Xina  took  the 
lead.  At  sunrise  the  fli"  of  Castile  was  hoisted  to  the  top- 
mast and  a  shot  thund  from  its  poop.  During'  the  day 
the  la, id  vanished  again.  But  now  flocks  of  birds  were  seen, 
all  making  south-westwards,  and  Columbus  gave  orders  to 
follow  in  the  same  direction.  He  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The 
sea,  thank  God,  lay  like  the  river  at  Seville,  the  temperature 
was  as  mild  as  in  April  at  Seville,  and  ...e  air  was  so  balm)- 
that  it  was  delightful  to  breathe  it." 

But  they  sailed  day  after  day  and  through  the  nights,  and 
still  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  water.  The  men  had 
several  times  given  vent  to  their  discontent,  and  now  began 
to  grumble  again.  Columbus  soothed  them  and  reminded 
them  of  the  reward  that  awaited  them  when  they  had  attained 
their  goal.  "  Besides,  their  complaints  were  useless,  for  I 
have  sailed  out  to  reach  India,  and  intend  to  prolong  my 
voyage  until,  with  God's  help,  I  have  found  it." 

On  October  1 1  a  log  was  seen  floating  in  the  sea  with  marks 
on  it  apparently  cut  by  human  hands  ;  and  shortly  after,  a 
branch  with  clusters  of  berries.  Then  the  sailors  became 
content,  and  the  Admiral  promised  a  reward  to  the  man  who 
rirst  signtcu  land.  An  Kept  liic;:  cycri  o\jxj\ 
eagerly. 

in  the  cvcnine  Columbus  thought  he  saw 
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as  rnou;^!!  a  man  were-  carrjiii;^'  a  torch  aloni;  a  low  sloir,  and 
later  in  the-  nii^ht  one-  of  the  I'intii's  nun  swore  thai  land  was 
\i>il)le  in  front,  'rhcii  all  sails  ui-rc  taken  in  and  the)'  waitid 
for  the  dawn. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  October  I.'',  \^(j2,  its  ra\s 
ilUiinincd,  befijn-  the  exes  of  the  Spaniards,  a  flat  i^r.iss- 
ccn'erci'  inland  which  ("olninhus  called  San  Salvador  or  St. 
Saviour,  after  Iliin  who  had  rescued  them  from  the  periU  of 
the  sua.  'I'his  islanil  evidentU' lay  north  of  Jap.ui  at  any 
rate,  it  would  appear  so  from  Toscaiielli's  map.  Little  ilid 
(!olumlnis  and  hi->  men  susjject  that  a  whole  unknown 
Continent  and  the  wt^rld's  -greatest  ocean,  the  I'acific,  still 
separateil  them  from  Japan.  The  small  island  was  one  ot 
the  Bahama  ^roup,  and  is  now  known  as  \\"atiin<^  Lland.  It 
the  voyaj^es  of  the  Northmen  five  hundred  years  earlier  he 
lift  out  of  account,  this  island  was  the  first  point  of  the  New 
World  re.'iched  l)y  Kuioj)eans. 

I'hc  ;4reat  day  was  l)c^'un  w  itli  the  '/V  Deuiii.  The  officers 
coni^ratulated  the  Atlmiral,  the  sailors  threw  themselves  at  his 
feel  ami  bcL^i^ed  fori^iveness  for  their  insubordination.  A 
boat  was  lowered,  into  which  stepped  C"olumbus  with  the  tla;^ 
of  Castile  in  his  hand,  followed  b>-  the  I'in/on  brothers  witli 
the  Haimer  of  the  Cross,  ami  a  few  others.  Without  knowini; 
it,  Columbus  stepped  on  to  the  soil  of  America.  Solemnly 
he  look  possession  of  San  Salvador  on  belialf  of  the  crown  (;t 
Castile.  A  cross  was  erected  on  an  elevation  on  the  shore  in 
token  that  Ihc  island  was  in  Christian  hands. 

The  natives  must  have  been  astonished  when  they  saw  the 
three  wonderful  ships  arrive  (jff  their  coast  and  while  men 
come  ashore.  At  first  they  held  aloof,  but  with  beails  and 
other  ;4ifls  the  Spaniards  soon  ^^aincd  their  confidence.  Tliey 
had  only  wooden  javelins  for  weapons,  did  r\(A  know  iron, 
had  loiiL^  lanky  hair,  not  woolly  like  the  neL,^roes,  were  naked, 
and  painted  their  bodies  red  and  white.  They  knew  tj;old, 
and  that  was  well,  for  it  was  j^old,  and  ^oltl  above  e\erythin_L;, 
that  Columbus  needed  to  free  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
Turks.  These  savai^cs  had  ^old  rint,'s  in  their  noses,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  inquired  by  sif^ns  where  the  i;old  came 
from,  the\'  pointed  towards  the  south-west. 

Columbus,  of  course,  called  them  Imlians.  Seven  of  them 
were  taken  on  bc«rd.  They  were  to  go  to  Spain  and  "  learn 
to  talk,"  so  that  they  might  act  as  interpreters  on  subseiiucnl 
voyages. 

Then  the  voyage  of  discovery  was  resumed.     The  ships 
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li.id  to  Ik-  v.iili-i!  with  ;.,'rcat  caution,  for  tl.mi^iToiis  rrcf>  I.iy 
louii'l  the  inlands.  Accordiii;.^  to  IIr'  "'i'.Mis  made  Iiv  the 
-av,iL;ts  two  lari;i'  inlands  lay  to  tlu-  >()Uth.  One  iiui-t  \n- 
Japan,  and  wlu-ii  Coliimbu-^  landed  i>\\  the  toast  ot'C'nWa  and 
lii-ard  of  .1  princi.'  nanird  Kami,  he  tlion^^ht  that  this  nian 
uuist  Ix-  the  ("neat  Kh.m,  and  that  he  was  really  on  the  main- 
land of  eastern  .\>ia.  .\ceordin;^ly  he  sent  his  Jew  and  two 
of  his  s,i\a',;es  ashori-  to  look  for  the  (ireat  Khan.  'Ihey  ui're 
lour  da\-s  auav  and  searched  as  well  as  the\-  could  amonL: 
the  tcntdike  huts  of  the  natives,  hut  never  saw  ;4liin[)se  ol 
.my  MonLioIian  (ire. it  Khan  in  Cuba. 

l'",\eeedin,;ly  beautiful  was  this  >traiif^e  coast,  remindinij 
thiin  of  Sieil\-.  Sweet  son;^'  of  birds  was  heanl,  ihert'  was  an 
odour  of  fruits,  and  j^recn  folia;^e  and  palms  waved  like  plumes 
in  the  breeze.  The  Spani.irtls  were  astonished  to  see  the 
natives  walkiuj^  about  smoking'  rolled-up  k-aves  which  they 
called  tobacco,  and  had  no  notion  what  a  source  of  wealtii 
these  leaves  in  the  form  of  cigars  would  iK'Come  in  the  future. 
I'inzon  o\\  the  Piufii  must  liave  been  bewitched  I))'  all  the 
wonders  he  saw,  tor  he  ran  off  with  his  vessel  to  seek  the  land 
of  l;oU1  on  iiis  own  account.  Columbus  himself  sailetl  across 
to  the  lari;e  island  of  Haiti,  which  as  usual  he  took  ptjssession 
of  in  the  name  of  Castile.  The  natives  recei\ed  him  evcr}- 
u  here  with  amazement  and  submission,  belie\ing  that  he  was 
an  emissary  from  the  alx)de  of  the  t^ods. 

On  the  northern  coast  (jf  the  ishuul  a  j^reat  mi.sfortune 
occurred  on  Christmas  Kve.  An  inexperienced  steersman  was 
at  the  Sdntii  Miir/d's  rudtler,  and  let  the  vessel  run  on  a  s;uid- 
baiik,  where  it  became  a  wreck.  Tiie  crew  had  to  take  refui^^e 
on  the  X/Tid.  Tlie  natives  helpeil  to  save  all  that  was  on 
board,  and  not  even  a  pin  was  stolen. 

Hut  the  Xifhi  could  not  hold  them  all,  and  lunv  were  they 
to  '^ct  back  to  Spain?  Columbus  fouiul  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  He  decided  to  found  a  colon)' on  the  coast.  I'ort\- 
men  were  to  be  left  behind  to  search  for  Ljold,  and  b\'  the 
time  Columbus  returned  from  Spain  thc\'  woukl  no  doubt 
have  a  tun  full  of  the  precious  metal,  and  that  would  be 
enout^h  for  the  concjucst  of  Jerusalem.  The  sailors  were  only 
too  L,dad  to  remain,  for  they  found  the  natives  accommodating^ 
and  the  climate  ^ood.  It  was  in  all  respects  much  pleasanter 
than  to  endure  hardship  on  the  X/tiiii,  and  perhaps  founder 
with  the  wretciieci  liitlc  ship. 

Accordin^jl)-,  a  blockhouse  was  built  of  wreckage  from  tin- 
Siifi/ii  Maria,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat  and  pro- 
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visioncd,  and  after  pn-sciitint,'  the  chief  of  the  Imh'aiis  with  a 
shirt  and  a  ])air  of  t^loves,  Cohiiiibus  weighed  anchor  and 
steercil  for  home. 

lie  had  not  sailed  far  before  lie  fell  in  with  the  PiHta,  and 
took  the  independent  I'inzon  into  favour  attain.  Then  they 
sailed  eastwartls  across  the  Atlantic. 

On  h'.-hruary  I2  a  storm  arose.  All  the  sails  were 
furled  and  the  two  ships  lost  slight  of  one  another  for  '^rood. 
The  Xiiia  jiitchcti  horribly  and  threatened  to  sink.  All  made 
ready  for  death.  Columbus,  fearing  that  his  discoveries 
woulil  perish  with  him,  wrote  a  narrative  on  i)archment, 
covered  it  with  wa.\  and  placed  it  in  a  cask,  which  was 
entrusted  lo  the  Aw^xy  waves.  The  sailors  thouijht  that  it 
was  an  offerini^r  with  which  Columbus  soughc  to  allay  the 
storm. 

A  few  days  later  the  Nina  arrived  safely  at  the  southern- 
most island  (jf  the  Azores,  and  thence  continued  her  vo}a,L;e 
to  the  mouth  of  the  TaL,ais  and  Lisbon. 

On  March  15  the  inhabitants  of  Falos  saw  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  ships  of  the  world  come  into  the  harbour. 
The  i)eople  streamed  down  with  the  wilde-t  jubilation  and 
all  the  church  bells  were  run<.^  The  same  evening  the  riiita 
also  sailed  in,  but  was  very  differently  received,  for  it  was 
already  known  that  Pinzon  wished  to  usurp  the  honour  (jf  the 
discovery,  being  convinced  that  Columbus's  vessel  had  been 
lost  in  the  stcjrm.  No  one  took  any  jiotice  of  him,  and  he 
died  a  few  days  later,  priibably  of  chagrin  and  sorrow. 

In  Seville  Columbus  received  a  summons  from  the  King 
a'ld  Queen,  who  were  staying  in  Barcelona.  His  journey 
through  Spain  was  one  great  triumphal  progress.  He  was 
feted  as  a  conqueror  in  every  town.  He  was  conducted  in  a 
brilliant  procession  through  the  streets,  six  copper-brown 
"Indians"  marching  at  the  head  with  coloured  feathers  in 
their  head-dresses.  This  was  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
had  given  new  lands  to  Spain,  who  hail  discovered  a  con- 
venient sea  route  to  India  just  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese 
were  looking  for  a  route  thither  round  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  Barcelona  all  his  titles  and  privileges  were  solemnly  con- 
firmed. Now  he  was  actually  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  and 
X'iceroy  of  hulia.  Now  he  had  attained  the  height  of 
worldly  honour. 

' "C,-^ • ••'      •<•'   ^--1     -!1.^    . 

On  his  second  voyage,  when  \\^  set  out  with  seventeen 
ships,   he   discovered   the   northern   Antilles  as  far  as   Porto 
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Rico  ,iml  came  in  contact  with  cannibals.  At  Haiti  he  found 
that  the  forty  men  whom  lie  had  left  behind  on  his  first 
vo>-a^c  had  been  killed  by  the  natives.  He  took  it  for 
•^^ranted  that  Cuba  was  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  that  thence 
the  journey  to  Spain  mi<^ht  be  made  dryshod  by  following; 
Marco  Polo's  footsteps.  Discontent  was  rife  amon;^  his  men, 
the  natives  njsc  up  afjainst  the  intruders,  rivals  spran<^  up 
arcnmd  him  like  mushrooms,  and  in  the  home  country  he  was 
abused  by  hi^h  and  low. 

He  returned  to  Spain  to  put  cverylhini;  ri^i^ht  ;  but  this 
time  he  was  no  Ioniser  received  with  rejcjiciuL;,  and  found 
that  he  had  now  a  formiilaole  rival  in  Portu^^al.  In  the  jx-ar 
I4V7  Vasco  da  (iama  discovered  the  ical  sea  nnite  to  the  real 
Iiuliaby  sailin<j  round  the  south  of  Africa,  an  event  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  that  syeneration,  quite  eclipsed  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus.  In  India  inexhaustible  riches  were  to  be 
foinul,  whereas  the  poor  islands  of  Columbus  had  simply  cost 
monc)-,  ships,  and  men. 

Hut  the  strong  will  of  Columbus  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  for  the  third  time  he  sailed  for  his  fictitious  India.  Xt)W 
he  held  a  more  southerly  course,  and  discovered  the  island 
Trinidad,  and  found  that  the  water  between  it  and  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  was  fresh.  There  must  then  be  a  lar^je  river 
near.     This  river  was  the  Orinoco. 

Disturbances  broke  out  a^^ain  in  Haiti,  and  Columbus's 
opponents  sent  home  complaints  aj^amst  him.  A  Royal 
Commission  was  sent  out  to  hold  an  enciuiry,  and  in  the  end 
arrested  the  Admiral  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Spain.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  wished  to  remove  his  fetters  and  leave 
him  free  as  lon;^  as  he  was  on  board,  but  Columbus  u  (mid  not 
cor.scnt,  f(jr  he  wished  to  retain  them  as  a  "  reminder  of  the 
reward  he  had  got  for  his  services." 

But  when  he  was  led  i!i  chains  through  the  streets  of  Cadiz, 
the  scene  of  liis  former  triumph,  the  displeasure  of  the  people 
was  aroused,  and  at  the  Court  Columbus  met  with  a  friendl>- 
rece[)tion.  He  even  succeeded  in  fitting  out  a  fourth  expedi- 
tion and  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  nineteen  days.  The  new 
Governor  forbade  him  to  land,  and  Columbus  expressed  his 
inilignation  that  he,  the  discoverer,  should  not  be  allowed  U) 
set  foot  on  his  own  islands.  He  then  steered  westwards  and 
came  to  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and  thence  followed  the  coast 
!!■  -Mc.iragua  suumwiUUs.  lie  luiiy  and  iirmiy  i)eiieved  that 
this  was  Malacca,  and  that  farther  south  would  Ix.-  found 
a  passage  to   India  proper.      He   sailed  back  towards  Cuba. 
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but  was  driven  by  bad  weather  to  Jamaica,  wlv  re  in 
L;reat  extremity  lie  had  to  run  his  ship  ashore.  One  of  his 
trusty  men  rowed  for  four  days  in  a  canoe  over  tlic  open  sea 
to  Haiti  to  bcLj  t'  help.  iNIeanwhilc  the  shipwrecked  men 
were  in  hard  case.  Tlie  natives  tlireatened  them,  and  refused 
them  all  help,  ("ohunbus  knew  that  an  eclipse  u{  the  moon 
would  short!)' occur,  and  told  tlie  natives  that  if  they  wouhl 
not  help  them,  tlie  God  of  the  Spaniards  woukl  for  ever 
deprive  tliem  of  the  li;4ht  of  the  moon.  And  when  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  bei^an  to  move  over  the  ino(jn's  disc,  tlie  natives 
were  terrified,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  and  promised 
him  everythin;^.  lie  pretended  to  consider  the  matter,  but 
at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  and  promised  that 
the}-  should  keej)  their  moon.  And  then  the  shadow  moved 
off  (nu'etly  into  space,  leavin;^  the  moon  as  bri;^ht  as  a  silver 
sh\cU\. 

At  last  he  received  assistance,  and  in  1504  w  .  back  in 
Spain.  No  one  nov/  paid  any  attention  to  him.  His 
property  w.s  confiscated,  his  titles  were  not  restored  to  him, 
and  even  the  outstandinjr  pay  of  his  followers  was  kejjt  back. 
ill  with  i^fout  and  vexation,  he  stayed  at  first  in  Seville.  His 
fcjrmer  friends  tlid  not  know  him.  Lonely  and  crushed  down 
by  ;j-riefand  disappointment,  he  died  in  1506  at  V'alladolid. 
.\o  one  took  any  notice  of  his  decease,  and  not  a  chronicle  of 
the  time  contains  a  word  about  his  death.  Even  in  the  ^ravc 
he  seemed  to  find  no  rest.  He  was  first  interred  cjuietly  in 
ValladoHd  ;  then  his  remains  were  transferred  to  a  monastery 
church  in  Seville  ;  half  a  lifetime  later  his  body  w  as  carried 
to  San  l)ominc:;o  in  Haiti,  where  it  rested  for  250  )-ears  until 
it  was  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Havana  in  Cuba  ;  and 
finally,  wlien  Cuba  was  lost  to  the  United  States,  the  remains 
of  the  threat  discoverer  were  attain  brout^ht  back  to  Spain. 

Columbus  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  with  an 
atpiiline  nose,  a  pink  and  freckled  complexion,  li;j;ht-blue  eyes 
and  red  hair,  which  early  became  white  in  consequence  of  much 
thouLjht  and  ^reat  sorrows.  Durin;^  four  centuries  of  admira- 
tion and  detraction  his  life  and  character  have  been  dissected 
and  torn  to  bits.  Some  have  seen  in  him  a  saint,  a  prophet  ; 
oth.ers  have  called  him  a  crafty  adventurer,  who  stole  Toscan- 
elli's  plan  in  order  to  i^ain  power,  honour,  antl  wealth  for  him- 
self. Hut  when,  about  twenty  years  at^o,  the  fourth  century 
since  iiis  lu^cover)'  was  completed,  full  amends  were  made 
to  his  memory  and  his  achievements  were  celebrated 
throughout    the   world.      He   opened    new    fields   for  unborn 
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'^generations,  he  extended  the  boiiiul';  of  tlie  eartli,  and  ;^niiileil 
the  world's  historv  into  new  channels. 


l'"oiir     years    before    the    death    of    Columbii- 
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\'espucci  of  I'lorcnce,  who  made  four  vo\-aL;es  across  the 
ocean,  su;4^esled  that  the  ne.v  lands  hatl  nothini;  to  do  with 
Asia,  but  werca  "  Xcw  W'crld"  in  distinction  to  thcOld  ;  ami 
a  German  schoolmaster,  who  wrote  a  L;eoL;rai)hical  text-book, 
su;4t;estetl  in  the  introduction  that  as  the  fourth  continent  had 
been  discovered  b>-  Aineri;4o  \'esj)ucci  (Americus  \'esj)utius\ 
there  was  no  reascjn  why  it  should  not  be  called  Ameri;4<j  or 
America  after  its  discoverer.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  only  too  late  was  it  realised  that  Columbia  would  have 
been  the  proper  name. 

One  discovery  followcil  after  another,  and  the  coasts  of 
America  t^^radually  assumed  on  charts  and  maps  the  form 
with  which  wc  are  familiar.  Let  us  for  a  moment  dwell  on 
another  of  the  most  striking;  voya-^es  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  the  year  1519  the  1  ortugucsc  Maj^elhaens  sailed 
aUjiii^r  the  cast  coast  of  South  .America  and  discovereil  the 
str.iit  which  still  bears  liis  name  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  found 
at  last,  throui^h  this  strait,  the  western  passa;4c  to  Iiulia. 
I  le  sailed  over  an  immense  ocean,  where  the  weather  was  ^ood 
and  no  storms  threatened  his  ships  ;  and  accordingly  lie  called 
it  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Other  dant^crs,  however,  awaited  him. 
The  mariners  sailed  for  four  months  over  unbroken  sea,  suffcr- 
in;4  from  huncjer  and  disease.  At  last  three  of  the  vessels 
reached  the  Philippines.  There  Magclhacns  landed  with  a 
small  party,  and  was  overpowered  and  slain  by  the  natives. 
Only  one  of  the  ships,  the  I'u/on'a,  came  home,  but  this  was 
the  first  vessel  which  sailed  round  the  world. 

Durint;  the  succeediuLj  centuries  white  men  struck  their 
claws  ever  firmer  into  America.  The  Indians  were  forced 
back  into  the  backwoods,  aixl  in  North  .America  they  have 
been  almost  exterminated.  Under  French,  and  later,  under 
En_L;lish  rule,  those  parts  of  North  America  have  developed 
an  unexpected  power  and  wealth  which  were  tlespised  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  in  their  boundless  greed  of  i^ain  thought  of 
nothing  but  gold. 

Nkw  York 

In  a  house  in  a  Swedish  countryside  sit  an  old  man  and 
worn, in  taikmg  seriously. 

'•  It  is  a  great  pit\-,"  says  the  old  woman.  "'  that  dunnar 
is  bcginm'ng  to  think  of  America  again." 
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"  Vcs,  he  will  never  rest,"  replies  the  old  man,  "till  we 
have  '^v.rn  our  eonsent  and  let  him  '^o.  To-day  he  says  that 
an  cmi;4ration  '  touter '  has  promised  him  ^rold  and  ^^recn 
forests  if  he  will  take  a  ticket  for  one  of  the  Bremen  line 
steamers.  I  reminded  him  that  the  farm  is  nncncnmhered,  hut 
he  answered  that  it  could  not  prfnide  for  hoth  his  brothers  and 
himself.  '  It  was  a  very  different  thin^  for  you,  father,'  he 
said,  'but  there  are  three  of  us  to  divide  the  i)roduce.'  He 
thinks  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  i;rub  in  our  poor  stf)ny  hills, 
when  boundless  plains  in  the  western  states  of  North  America 
are  only  waiting;  to  be  ploui^hcd,  and  in  any  factory  lie  can 
be  carnin.L^  wai;cs  so  larije  as  to  yield  a  small  income  for 
several  years." 

"  Ves,  indeed,  I  know,  it  is  his  cousins  who  iiave  put  this 
fancy  in  his  head  with  their  j.dowin;4  letters.  But  (  suppose 
we  cannot  prevent  him  i^oinc^  if  his  heart  is  set  on  it  ?  " 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  He  is  a  free  man  and  must  '^o  his 
own  nay." 

"  Well,  perhajjs  it  is  best.     Whe  is  home-sick  he  will 

come  back  aijain." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  lone;  cnoui^h  before  that  happens. 
At  startincr  all  seems  so  fine.  '  I  shall  soon  come  home  with 
a  small  pile.'  In  reality  all  his  memories  will  <;row  faint 
within  a  year,  and  the  distance  to  the  red  cotta;^^c  will  seem 
to  ^r,-ow  Ioniser  as  time  flies.  I  mourn  for  him  as  dead 
alread)'  ;  he  will  never  come  back." 


A  few  days  after  this  our  emicjrant  Gunnar  breaks  all  tics  and 
tears  up  all  the  roots  which  since  his  birth  have  held  him  bound 
to  the  soil  of  Sweden.  Me  travels  by  the  shortest  route  lo 
Bremen  and  steps  on  board  an  cmi<^rant  steamer  for  New 
V'ork.  During;  the  lont,^  hours  of  the  voya.c^e  the  people  sit  on 
deck  and  talk  of  the  i^reat  country  to  wh'icli  they  are  all  bound, 
liefore  the  last  litjhthousc  on  the  coast  of  Europe  is  lost  to 
si-ht,  Gunnar  seems  to  have  all  America  at  his  fin^^er-ends. 
The  same  names  arc  always  rinj^in^Lj  in  his  ears— New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chica;^^),  and  San  Francisco  have  become  quite 
familiar,  and  he  has  only  to  insert  between  them  a  number  of 
.-mailer  towns,  a  few  rivers,  mountains,  and  lakes,  to  draw  in  a 
tew  railway  lines,  to  remember  die  great  countr\- of  Canada  to 
the  nortii  ami  mountainous  Mexico  in  the  south,  to  place  at 
three  of  the  corners  of  the  continent  the  peninsulas  of  Alaska, 
Califurnia,  and  Florida,  and  at  the  fourth  the  1,,  _;c  island  of 
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Xcwfoundlaiul,    and    then    his    map     of    North     America    is 

romplctc. 

.  .  •  •  •  • 

The  voyar^c  over  the  Atlantic  draws  to  an  end.  One  ilay 
a  r^rowing  restlessness  and  excitement  is  perceptible,  and  the 
travellers  cast  ii.quirinir  <;lanccs  aliead.  It  is  said  that  the 
American  coast  will  be  visible  in  an  hour.  And  so  it  is.  An 
irrc;4ular  line  appears  to  starboard.  Tliat  is  Lon^  Island. 
Two  hours  more,  and  the  Ix^at  glides  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  comes  alongsitle  at  Mllis  Island  in  the 
harbour  of  New  York.  A  row  of  other  vessels  lie  moored  at 
the  (juavs.  These  also  have  brout,dit  immi<,^rants  to  America 
and  will"  soon  return  to  fetch  more.  They  must  t^o  backwards 
and  forwards  year  out  and  year  in  to  carry  three  thousand 
persons  daily  to  the  United  States. 

Gunnar  has  packed  his  thin<^s  in  f^ood  time  and  takes  up 
a  favourable  position  from  which  he  can  observe  his  fellow- 
travellers.  He  has  never  heard  such  a  noise  and  never  seen 
such  bustle.  The  people  thron^r  the  t^angways,  call  to  one 
another,  haul  out  their  discoloured  portmanteaus  and  their 
roped  bundles.  There  are  seen  Swedes  and  Ciermans, 
I'olish  and  Russian  Jews,  Galicians  and  Croats  mini;led  to- 
l^cther,  some  well  dressed  and  with  overcoats,  others  in 
tattered  clothes  and  with  a  coarse  handkerchief  in  place  of  a 
collar. 

Yonder,  overlooking  New  Y'ork  harlxjur,  stands  the 
colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  a  female  fi^mre  holdin^^  a  torch 
in  her  rit,dit  hand.  When  darkness  lies  over  the  earth  she 
throws  a  dazzling  beam  of  electric  light  out  over  the  water, 
the  quays,  houses,  and  ships.  But  Gunnar  experiences  no 
feeling  -f  freedom  as  he  sets  his  foot  on  American  soil.  He 
and  all  his  fellow-travellers  arc  provided  with  numbered 
tickets  and  marshalled  into  long  compartments  in  a  huge 
hall.  Then  they  are  called  out  one  after  another  to  be 
(lueslif)ncd,  and  a  doctor  comes  and  examines  them.  Those 
who  suffer  from  lung  disease  or  other  complaint,  or  being  old 
and  feeble  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  receive 
a  })eremptory  order  of  exclusion  on  grey  paper  and  must 
return  by  the  next  vessel  to  their  fatherland.  The  others 
who  pass  the  examination  proceed  in  small  steamers  to  the 
gp  at  city,  where,  among  the  four  millions  of  New  York,  they 
vaiu'sii  like  cliaff  before  the  wind. 

I*>om  whatever  land  they  may  come  they  always  fi.d 
fellow-countrymen  in  New  York,  for  this  city  is  a  conglomera- 
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tioii  (^f  all  the  ixjoplcs  of  the  world,  and  scvcntv  (hYfcrciU 
lan:^ri,;ijrc.s  arc  spoken  in  it.  A  third  of  its  inhabitants  ha\c- 
iKen  horn  in  forci^ni  countries.  In  Brooklyi;,  the  (]UartLr  on 
Lon-^f  Island,  there  are  whole  streets  where  onl)-  Swedes  live. 
In  the  "  Little  Italy  "  (juarter  live  more  Italians  than  there  are 
ill  Naples,  in  the  "Chinese  Town"  there  are  five  t)iousan<l 
Chinese,  and  even  Jews  from  Russia  and  roland  have  their 
own  quarter.  Gunnar  soon  finds  that  New  York  is  more 
com])licated  than  he  ;nipposed  when  lie  was  rollin^r  out  on  the 
Atlantic. 

IMeanwhile  he  decides  to  take  it  easy  at  first,  and  to  learn 
his  way  about  before  plunf,nng  into  the  strui,f;^dc  for  existence-. 
In  Hrookl>-n  he  soon  meets  with  a  fellow-countr)-man  and 
.U^.-ts  a  roof  over  his  head.  A  pleasant,  well-to-do  railway 
employed  from  Stockholm  takes  pleasure  in  showinc,'  hiiii 
about  ami  impressin^r  him  with  his  knowledL^e  of  America. 

"This  town  must  be  old,"  says  Gunnar,  "or  it  ccjuld  not 
have  t^n'own  so  lart^e." 

"  Old  !  No,  certainly  not.  Compared  to  Stockholm  it  i-^ 
a  mere  clnld.  It  is  barely  three  hundred  years  old,  and  at  the 
time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  it  did  not  contain  a  thousand 
inhabitants.      But  now  it  is  second  only  to  London." 

"That  is  wonderful.  Mow  can  you  account  for  New 
York  becoming  so  lar<,-e?  Stockholm  and  Bremen  are 
pij^mies  beside  it.  I  have  never  seen  the  like  in  my  life. 
There  are  forests  of  masts  and  steamboat  funnels  in  all 
directions,  and  at  the  quays  vessels  arc  loaded  and  unloaded 
with  the  most  startling  speed." 

"Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  population  of  the 
Um'ted  States  increases  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  During 
last  century  it  doubled  every  twenty  years. '  And  rememl)e'r 
also  that  nearly  half  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Union  passes 
through  New  York.  Hence  are  exported  grain,  meat, 
tobacco,  cotton,  petroleum,  matuifactured  goods,  and  many 
other  thuigs.  It  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable  that  New  York 
needs  36  miles  of  quays  with  warehouses,  and  that  more  tlian 
seventy  steamboat  lines  sail  to  and  from  the  port.  And, 
besides,  it  is  a  great  industrial  town.  Think  of  its  positicjii 
and  its  fine  harbour  !  Eastward  lies  the  Atlantic  with  routes 
to  luirope  ;  westwards  run  innumerable  railway  lines,  five  of 
which  stretch  right  through  to  the  Pacific  coast." 

"  1  cli  me  .Mimeihiiig  about  iiie  railways,"  exclaims  Gunnar, 
who  wants  to  go  out  west  at  the  first  favourable  opportunit\-. 
•'  \'es,  I  can  give  you  information  about  them,  for  I  have 
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I'liited  States  had  2S00  miles  of  railwaj-,  ami  twenty  years 
later  30,000  miles.  Now  it  has  nearly  !wo  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  miles  of  rails,  a  stri])  which  would  reach  to  the 
moon  or  ten  times  round  the  etjuator.  The  United  States 
have  more  railways  than  all  Kurope,  thou<;h  the  i)0))uIation 
is  only  a  fifth  that  of  Europe  ;  but  the  area  is  about  tiie 
same." 

"ilow(lo\()u  explain  this  rapid  development  of  railway 
enterprise  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is  that  at  first  the  aim  was  to  fill  up  the 
i(aps  between  the  waterways.  Rivers  were  relied  uu  as  lon.i; 
as  jK^ssible,  and  the  first  railwaj-s  were  built  in  districts 
where  there  were  no  lar^'e  rivers.  Then  in  course  of  time 
various  lines  conven^^cd  to^^^ctlier,  new  railwaj-s  were  con- 
structed, and  now  the  forty-nine  States  are  covered  with 
a  connected  network  of  lines.  More<n-er,  the  country  roads 
are  so  bad  that  the\-  must  be  supplemcntctl  by  railways." 

"  A  lar^^c  numlx;r  of  bridges  must  be  necessary  across  all 
the  larLje  rivers  }  " 

"  Yes, certainly.  The  Americans  arc  adepts  in  bridi^c-build- 
ln:4,  and  the  railway  brid-^es  over  the  Mississippi  andMissouri 
and  other  rivers  arc  masterpieces  of  the  boldest  art.  Where  lines 
cr()ss  (Iceply  eroded  valleys,  britli^rcs  of  timber  were  formerly 
ijuilt,  like  sky-scrapinj;  parapets  with  rails  laid  aloni,'  the  top  ; 
but  such  bridi^es  are  now  fast  disappearing  and  iron  bridges 
are  built,  and  the  trains  run  at  full  sj)eed  over  elegant 
erections  which  from  a  distance  look  just  like  a  spider's  web. 
Just  lo(jk  to  your  left.  There  you  have  one  of  the  world's 
strongest  bridges,  the  suspension  bridge  lx.'tween  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  It  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  yet  it  looks 
so  fine  and  delicate  as  it  hangs  between  its  two  mighty  piers. 
You  see  that  vessels  with  the  tallest  masts  can  pass  clear 
below,  f(ir  it  is  poised  135  feet  above  high  water.  The 
length  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  It  is" "wonderful  that 
iuen  have  been  able  to  stretch  this  huge  span  (jf  iron  ab^n-c 
thr  water.  Wait  a  little  and  you  will'  see  a  kind  of  aerial 
railwa}-." 

1  hen  the  Stockholm  man  takes  his  new  friend  to  a  station 
to    travel     on    the    elevated     railway    through     New     York. 
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^.i.i.i.i:  .-,  .;MU!ii;->iiii!CiiL  i.-i  Dcyoiia  rKjuiRLs  ab  he  rushes  aion^'' 
on  a  framework,  sup|K)rted  by  innumerable  iron  pillars,  o\ct 
streets  and  squares,  and  sees  the  seething  crowd  moving  in 
carriages  and  on  foot  below  his  feet. 
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" '1  Ill's  railua)'  is  worked  In-  elLCtiicit)/  -,t\s  tlic  iii.iii 
frf)in  St(;ckli<)lm.  "  W'c  lia\c  m.iii)-  like  it  in  tlic  coiintr)-." 
He  says  rc'<-  in  <inkr  to  be  taken  tor  an  Anuricaii. 

"'I'liis  is  the  most  remarkable  thin;_j  I  have  seen,"  cries 
(jiinnar,  who  is  di/zy  witli  Icjokin^^  at  tlie  swarming;  crou<i  in 
tlie  second  city  in  the  uorhl.  "  To  ki\-  rail\va}-s  nnder;4r(juiid 
is  easy  enoui^h,  but  to  build  them  up  in  the  air  is  different. 
There  is  nothin;^  like  this  in  l-'urope.  Is  it  the  case  that  on 
the  railways  to  the  West  the  trains  travel  at  a  furious 
J  )ace  ? 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  not  so  l)ad  as  tliat.  They  seldom  do  more 
than  53  miles  in  the  hour,  and  for  a  short  distance  ^C> 
miles  in  a  little  over  threc-cjuarters  of  an  hour.  The 
journey  to  any  of  the  larL,'e  towns  in  the  W'l  ^t  is  most 
comfortable,  if  one  can  afford  to  travel  first-class.  There  is 
a  train  to  San  I'rancisco  like  a  rolling'  hotel,  h.verythini^ 
you  can  want  is  on  board,  e\en  a  bathroom,  a  librarj-,  and  a 
barber's  shop;  you  sit  in  comfortable  arm-chairs  beside  the 
lar^e  windows  and  look  out  at  the  flyin;^  landscajje,  or  ndu 
can  move  about  the  lon^  train,  write  letter^,  read,  eat,  sleep — 
just  as  ifj'ou  were  at  home.  Aiul  when  you  come  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains  in  the  far  West,  there  is  plent)-  of  variety. 
Tliere  the  train  runs  up  the  valleys,  in  anil  out  of  ra\  iiies  and 
<:^lens,  turns  t;iddy  corners  on  precii)itous  cliffs,  rolls  over 
cool  passes  with  ^rand  views,  and  rishes  o\er  noisy  iron 
britlL,fes.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it 
descends  in  capricious  curves  towards  the  coast.  Sometimes 
you  shiver  ami  wonder  if  the  driver  has  lost  control  of  his 
cni;ine.  The  train  seems  to  bump  aloni^  by  its  own  weii^ht. 
It  leans  over  now  to  the  one  sitle  and  now  to  the  other, 
acconling  to  the  direction  of  the  curve.  It  may  be  ticklish 
work  to  'move  about  the  carriage.  Before  you  are  aware  you 
get  a  jerk  and  arc  thrown  aL^sainst  the  wall.  When  the 
passeni;ers  arc  coUectctl  in  the  dinini;  saloon,  the\-  have 
reason  to  admire  the  nc^^ro  waiters  as  they  balance  the  soup 
plates.  Supple  as  eels  they  follow  the  mo'.-ement  of  the  train 
and  do  not  spill  a  drop.  Vou  would  th.ink  that  they  must 
come  down  with  a  bani;  and  swim  in  soup,  but  tb.ey  lean  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  the  train  and  nip  about  quietly  while 
the  train  rushes  rumblint^  and  shaking  down  the  valle\-, 
neavui^  iiwe  a  Miip-  ^i  -<--• 

"  Come  now,  stop,  or  you  will  set  me  on  fire  with  longin;^ 
for  the  Far  West." 

"Ah,  well,  lei  us  L;et  i>(C  at  this  station  and  walk  a  little. 
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Ir.-..  H  tlur  (  cntral  Park.  I,  it  n-.t  .Idi.^htUil  uitl,  its  l.aty 
iccsan.l  c..._<l  p.,,,!-.?  I,,  siimnu-r  it  is  hiiini:),'  h,,t  in  the 
t-'un,  ami  ,t  ,s  rdrcshin-  to  n-st  a„  l,,.,,,-  or  tuni,,  the  shade 
<.t  the  tive-  Ihcuinters  are  eciually  cl.l.  a>ul  ran-,  hitin- 
u.n,  s  blow  fron,  the  cast  eoast.  FIcre  is  iMTth  .\^e,UH•.  the 
hnest  street  ol  Ncu-  \  ork.  In  the  nnv  ..f  pJaces  you  see 
here  live  niilhoiiaires,  raihvay  ki.P^s,  steel  kin/s,  petroleum 
kiM-s,  corn  kni.rs,  a  uhole  erop  of  kin-s.  Hut  I'wouM  rather 
uc  ucnt  to  look  at   the   rows   of  houses    faein,;  the   llu.Uon 

"New  York  lies,  then,  on  the  Hudson  River '" 
'•  1  hat  IS  .n  hut  more  properly  speakin-  New  York  stands 
"ii  the  island  of  Manhattan  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  We 
are  standm:.;.  then,  on  Manhattan,  and  ,t  is  interest!,.-  to 
ncall  the  Hict  that  this  inland  was  sol.l  thre.-  Inmdred  vears 
a-o  by  Imhans  to  Dutchmen  for  the  sum  of  four  pounds'  It 
.s    rather    more   valuable   now!       Just  look    at    the    hi.ieous 

^^_  ^^'^' I  was  just  wonderin-  why  h.uiscsare  built  so  enormously 

••Thai  is  owin-  to  the  tremendous  value  of  the  ^rround. 
Uhen  there  is  not  space  e.unr^di  to  build  out  laterallv,  the 
buddm-s  arc  pded  up  iieavenwards,  where  there  i.  plenty  of 
ro.,m.  They  arc  certainly  not  handsome.  Look  at  this  row 
of  hcH,scs,  some  of  moderate  hei;^du.  others  as  tall  as  chimneys 
Are  they  not  like  a  row  of  keys  moved  bv  invisible  -ri-rantic 
niiL^iTs  r 

"I   should   ,iot   like  to  live  in  such  a  buildin.^.  I  am  sure. 

I  ^  .  /^\ T,  '  '''""'''  ^^  I-^'^lfJy^^il'^thehei.^ht.  and..n 
tlie  firs  I  .should  expect  the  whole  mass  t<.  tumble  down 
on  me. 

"Wcarc  better  off  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  houses  are  of 
moderate  hc.^du.      lo-morrow  I  will  show  you  somethin.^  not 

ess  remarkable  than  the  wealthy  cjuarter  of  the  citv.  I  will 
take  you  to  the  Chinese  town.  There  Chinese  swann  in  the 
dir  y  lanes  ;  there  the  whole  place  reeks  of  onions  and  tobacco 
and  spirits  iiom  the  public-houses  ;  there  are  vile  -.amblin-r 
hcls  and  opium  dens;  and  there  paper  lanterns  on  fishin- 
n  .ds^han-  outside  the  tea-houses.     Then  we  can  take  a  look  .-."t 

i^i.wc  iiaiv-,-  a  purely  Italian  town  in  the  midst  of  the   \ew 
Vork   of  the   Americans.      There  you    will    see    only    Italian 
hooks  m  the  book-shops,  there   Italian  newspapers  arc  rea.l 
there  wax  candles  burn  round  ima-cs  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
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cluiri.iic--,  aiiil  liiack-li.iiicd,  hrowii-cycd  cliildrcii  iVoiii  -'iiiii)- 
Italy  1)1. i>-  III  the  ',■, litter-^.  AipI  wc  imist  not  forijct  'Little 
Russia,'  tin..-  J<\vs'  :|iiartcr.  Tiu'  Jius  arc  a  rcinarkahli- 
people  ;  )i'U  iicMi"  sec  tliciM  (iruiik,  and  \'(iu  iicvit  li-ar  of 
any  crime  or  felony  committed  l)y  them.  They  live  poorl)-, 
clieapl}-,  and  s|)arin;.;l)-,  and  seem  cheerful  in  their  booths 
beside  till'  stri-i  ts." 

"All  this  is  ver)-  well,  but  I  do  ikA  understand  where  all 
the  innniLjrants  -40.  1  am  told  that  as  man}- as  three  thousand 
persons  land  dailj-  on  Mllis  Iskuvl.  At  this  rate  New  N'ork 
receives  \earl\-  an  addition  of  a  million  souls.  ' 

"  \'es,  but  how  many  do  )-cni  think  remain  in  New  York? 
Most  of  them  v;o  up  country  and  out  westwards.  Some 
improve  their  j)osilion  and  then  repair  to  other  fields  of  work. 
Hut  many  also  .sta\-  here  and  increase  the  slum  population. 
The  immij^^rants  who  are  destitute  on  laiulinj^  take  work  in 
factories  at  any  w.i'j^r.  the>-  can  -et.  The  waives  they  receive 
seem  ver>'  hi-h  compared  to  those  in  their  own  country, 
but  they  are  low  for  .America.  Accordini^l)-  the  immi^'rant 
Europeans  thrust  out  the  .\mericans,  and  therefore  there  arc 
two  nu'Uions  out  of  work  in  the  rniled  States.  .\nd  so  there 
are  failures,  human  wrecks,  who  are  a  burden  to  others,  if 
you  like  wc  will  tr>-  this  evening'  to  '^ct  to  a  midnii^ht  mission 
and  sec  the  poor  wretches  waiting  in  crowils  for  the  doors  to 
open.  They  have  a  worn,  listless  expression,  but  when  the 
doors  are  oi)en  iiu  >  \.  1  <.  up  .i'ii'  rush  in,  fill  all  the  Ix'iichcs 
ill  the  lartjc  hall,  and  ^o  to  .sleep  in  all  imai^inable  positions." 

"What  do  they  do  there?" 

"  A  missionarj-  preaches  to  them,  but  they  arc  huni^ry  and 
weary,  and  sleep  soundly  on  their  benches.  Amon^'  them 
you  will  find  tramps  and  vai^abonds,  ])rofcssional  be^'gars  and 
thieves,  idlers  and  men  out  of  work.  In  the  daytime  they 
beg  and  steal,  and  now  at  nii^ht  they  take  their  sleep  in  the 
missii)n.  When  the  j)rcachcr  finishes,  they  file  out  and  go  to 
the  bread  stalls  to  get  food.  Such  is  their  life  day  after  day, 
and  they  sink  ever  deeper  into  misery." 

"  They  arc  the  slag  that  remains  after  the  precious  metal 
has  run  off,  of  course.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  a  jjcople  that 
is  increased  by  a  never-failing  stream  of  immigrants.  What 
will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  " 

u  oiic  can  ansvN or trirti  ijUcscK^n.  rLvcryLiung  i;->  pu.->Muie 
with  Americans.  They  arc  a  mixture  of  iMiglish,  Scandi- 
navian, German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Russian  blood,  to  name 
only  the   princ-pal  constituents  of  this  complex    blend,   this 
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Ini^c  incdriii-ratinJi.  (  )ut  of  all  these  clcinciits  one  day  an 
Ami-ricaii  r,icc:uil!  iiih_t;;i-,  u  lien  I'lllis  Isl.unl  has  closed  its 
spates  to  eniiL'Tant-  iVoni  1'.uv()\k:." 

" 'I'ell  me  another  thin;.;,  now.  Win-  is  not  New  ^'o^l^, 
tiie  most  important  city.  aNo  the  capital  of  tlte  coiintr\-  ?" 

"  It  was  thout;iit  tliat  the  city  which  l)cars  the  name  of 
the  Ljreat  W  asliini^ton  had  a  more  convenient  and  more 
central  position  witii  rcL^aid  1o  the  States  of  the  orii^inal  federa- 
ti(jn.  The  po])ulation  of  W'ashinLjton  i--  onl)-  about  j^o.cxx), 
and  there  are  fifteen  lar-er  cities  in  the  L'm'ted  States,  but  it 
is  the  centre  of  ;4o\ernmi'nt.  There  the  President  li\es  in 
White  House,  there  ("(jni^ress  assembles  in  the  Capitol,  there 
stands  the  Washinj^ton  monument  surrounded  l>y  laria' 
national  Iniildiiii^s,  and  tliere  threi'  uni\crsities  are  establislied." 

CiiicAco  ANii   iiii:  riRF:Ar  I.\ki:s 

After  our  friend  (umnar  has  set'^i  as  much  as  he  wants  of 
New  York,  he  obtains  a  i^ood  post  in  a  lar_i,^c  factor\-,  l)Ut  he 
stays  there  onl}- two  months,  for  with  otliiT  Swedes  he-  receives 
an  offer  tVom  I'liiladelphia  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
accept.  I  lis  idea  is  to  work  his  wh\'  t^rachially  westward.  If 
he  can  onl)'  i;et  as  far  as  Chicago  he  thinks  it  will  not  be 
difricult  10  l;()  on  to  San  h'rancisco. 

Now  he  works  in  a  yard  where  more  than  a  thousand 
locomotives  are  made  annually.  This  yard  seems  to  him 
(juite  a  town  in  itself.  Here  the  iron  is  made  white  hot  in 
immense  fm-naces,  tliere  it  is  hammered  and  rolled,  and  with 
irresistible  power  human  hands  convert  the  hard  steel  into 
.steam  boilers,  wheels,  ax'.cs,  and  i)arts  of  machines  which  are 
put  to;4ether  to  form  entwines.  The  workshop  is  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  rails,  and  the  completed  steam -horses  are 
sent  out  all  over  the  railway  systems  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Gunnar  learns  from  his  mates  that  I'liiladelphia  is  one  of 
the  larL^est  cities  of  the  wo-ld,  with  nearK'  a  million  and  a 
half  inhabitants,  and  that  in  America  unl)-  New  York  and 
ChicaL',0  are  larc^er. 

After  a  while,  however,  (junnar  ha.'^  had  cnouL;h  of 
I'liiladelphia,  and  takes  a  ticket  for  Tittsburi;,  the  steel  and 
iron  capital,  wherc>  ini-'ii'^rants  never  need  be  in  want  of  a 
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vill,i;^cs  nvc  I  \iT)-\vluMc.  Ilcrr  a  railu.i\-  runs  to  a  miin-, 
tlnTc  another  to  ,i  di^triit  rich  in  maize  and  tobacco,  and  Ivrc 
a:^•u'n  a  third  U)  a  timber  }-ard.  At  t!ic  station  stand  lon^ 
trains  laden  uith  Ljrain,  plank^.  petroleum,  cotton,  rcapintr 
niicliincs,  coal  -in  tact  all  the  wares  that  the  earth  can 
produce  l)\-  its  fcrtilit}  ,  and  men  b)'  the  labour  of  their  Iiaiids. 

Tlie  country  becomes  hill)-,  and  the  train  winds  about 
ihrou  ;h  the  norlhernnio^t  part  of  the  Alle<,fhany  Moimtaiiis. 
(lunnar  lets  liis  eyt-s  rove  with  strained  attention  over  the 
dark  woods,  the  wavin;^  fields,  and  the  smoke  risin;^  from 
viilaL;es  and  f.irmhouses,  when  an  American  comes  and  sits 
down  on  the  seat  just  in  front  of  him. 

"  I  st-e  that  \-ou  are  a  newcomer  in  America,"  says  the 
stranger.  "It  may  then  interest  you  to  know  that  the  crest 
of  the  Allc;.;han\-  Mount.iins,  composed  of  ;^ranite,  ijuciss, 
and  slates,  is  the  watersjied  l)etween  the  At'.antu:  and  tlic 
Mississippi.  You  must  not  suppose  that  these  mountains  arc 
e\erywhere  as  low  as  here;  far  down  south-wc:.t,  in  North 
(  .u<.n"na,  there  arc  sunnnits  more  than  si.\  llu)usand  feet  hi-^di. 
Maize  and  fruit  arc  ;_n-owii  in  the  valle\-s,  and  tiiere  are  fine 
fore-^t-^  ol  i)ines  and  folia;4e  trees.  Aiul  there  are  places  where 
>-ou  lose  yourself  in  dense  clumps  of  rhododendrons  and 
climbint;  plants.  .And  there  are  wild  recesses  where  men 
never  go,  but  where  l)ears  and  woI\cs  liave  their  haunts 
anion-;  broken  branc'ies  and  t\vi_L;s,  fallen  trunks  and  moss- 
.L,n-own  yr.uu'te  bou'ders,  and  wliere  nothin;^  is  chaiv^^cd 
since  the  time-  when  the  Indian  tribes  went  on  the  war-path. 
But  where  arc  you  bound  for?" 

"I  am  yoin;^  to  I'ittsburL;  to  look  for  work,  t'or  I  was  a 
smith  at  home." 

"Oh,  rittsbur;^ !  I  was  foreman  in  some  steel  works 
there  for  two  \ears,  and  I  liave  never  seen  anythin;^  more; 
wontlcrful.  \\)u  know  that  this  town  has  spruiit;  up  out  of 
the  eartli  as  if  bv  maj^ic.  When  petroleum  spnn;4s  were 
•  liscovcred,  it  increased  at  double  the  rate,  and  now  it  is  one 
i)(  the  world's  lari^est  industrial  towns,  and,  as  res^ards  iron 
and  steel,  the  first  in  .America.  Here  materials  are  manu- 
taclured  to  the  value  of  nujre  than  nineteen  million  pouiuls 
.umuall)-.  Almost  inexhaustible  de|)osits  of  coal  are  found  in 
the  neii^hbourhood.  More  than  twenty  railway  lines  conver<4e 
to  I'ittsburL;-,  which  also  has  the  Ptlvantac^e  of  three  navij^ablc 
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rre  suburbs  full  (A'  machine  factories,  steel  works,  and  ^lass 
works.     The    nei'dibourhood    has    .i    million    of   inhabitants. 
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a  Ihinl  of  them  forci<;ncrs,  mostly  Slavs,  Italians,  and 
I  lun^arians.  Wni  have  a  kind  of  fulin^r  of  oppression  wiien 
}ou  sec  from  a  hcii;ht  this  forest  of  reeking'  factory  chimnej-^. 
and  when  )-uu  think  of  the  inifortunate  men  that  slave  undi 
this  cloud  of  coal  smoke.  There  is  a  hammering  and  bcatiiiL^ 
everywhere,  and  a  rumble  of  trains  rolling  over  the  rails. 
Overheated  furnaces  bubble  and  boil,  ami  sparks  fly  out 
under  the  steam  hammers.  At  night  you  m.ight  think  you 
were  in  the  bottom  of  a  volcano,  where  lava  boils  under  the 
ashes  ready  to  roll  <ut  and  destro}-  cver>thing.  A  weird 
reddish-yellow  light  flames  fc^rth  from  ihousands  of  fires, 
lighting  up  the  under  side  of  the  thick  smoke  cloud.  I  am 
sorry  for  j-ou  if  you  are  going  to  I'ittsburg.  You  had  nuich 
better  travel  straight  on  to  Cliieago.  N(jt  that  Chicago  is  a 
paradise,  but  there  arc  better  openings  there,  and  you  will  be 
nearer  the  great  West  with  its  inexhaustible  resources." 

"Thanks  for  )-our  achice.  I  am  the  more  ready  to  follow 
it  because  I     Iways  intended  to  get  to  Chicago  sometime." 

"  r'rom  I'ittsburg,"  contiimes  the  American,  "  a  line  runs 
direct  to  the  large  tcnvn  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi.  St. 
Louis  is  a  junction  of  great  importance,  for  not  only  do  a 
whole  series  of  great  railway  h'nes  meet  there,  but  also 
innumerable  steamboats  ply  from  there  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  and  to  all  tlie  large  towns  on  their  tributaries.  St. 
Louis  is  the  centre  o(  all  the  winding  waterways  which 
intersect  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  And  there  you  can 
travel  on  comfortable  flat-bottomed  steamers  along  the  main 
river  to  New  Orleans,  a  great  harbour  for  the  export  of  cotton. 
You  can  well  conceive  what  a  blessing  and  source  of  wealth 
this  river  is  to  our  country.  It  is  of  immense  extent,  for  it  is 
the  longest  river  in  the  world,  if  we  take  its  length  from  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the 
area  of  its  basin  it  is  second  only  to  the  Amazons.  Its  plain 
is  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  far  around  its  banks  grain  shoots 
up  out  of  the  soil  to  feed  many  millions  of  human  beings. 
And  its  waterways,  ramifying  like  the  nerves  of  a  leaf,  facilitate 
communication  and  the  transport  of  goods  between  the 
different  States. 

"  You  should  just  sec  how  the  great  river  rises  in  spring. 
You  might  think  you  were  sailing  on  a  large  lake,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  floods  an  area  as  large  as  Lake  Suix:rior.  If 
liie  i\li?).>5isMppi  is  a  biesbiiig  tu  men,  on  tnc  oincr  nana  in 
spring  it  exacts  a  heavy  tax  from  them.  The  vast  volumes 
of  brown,  nukidy  water  often  cut  off  sharp  bends  from  the 
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rivcr-bed  and  take  short  cuts  throip^h  narrow  i)roin()nt()rics. 
l^y  MJch  tricks  the  leriL^th  of  tlie  river  is  not  iiitreoueiitly 
shortened  by  ten  or  twelve  miles  here  ,md  there.  lUit  vo'u 
can  inia;4Uie  the  trouble  this  causes.  A  town  standing  oii 
such  a  bend  may  one  fine  day  find  itself  six  miles  froni'the 
bank.  In  another  the  inhabitants  are  in  dan-er  of  beins^  at 
any  tune  drowned  like  cats.  A  railway  brid-e'ma\-  sudtic^nly 
be  suspended  over  dry  land,  while  tlic  river  "has  swept  away 
rails  and  embankment  a  little  farther  off.  Our  en_<,dncers 
have  ^rreat  difficulty  in  jjrotectinL;  construction,  from  thf^ 
capricious  river  in  spring;.  X,,t  a  year  passes  without  the 
Mississippi  causin^r  terrible  destruction  and  inflictimr  ^rrcat 
loss^oii  those  who  dwell  ne.ir  its  banks,  especially  in  cattP-. 

"  You  have  only  to  sec  this  water  to  comprehend  what 
immense  (luantities  of  earth,  sand,  and  mud  are  ycarlv 
carried  dcnvn  by  it.  And  all  this  silt  is  deposited  in  the  fia't 
delta  below  New  Orleans.  Therefore  the  delta  e.vtends  from 
year  to  year  farther  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  an 
easy  way  of  increasint,^  our  territor)-.  but  we  would  willin-rly 
sacrifice  the  <^Mn  if  we  could  ,  ^t  rid  f)f  the  terrible  ficjod-Tiii 
spriiiL,''." 

The  train  with  our  two  travchv.rs  on  lx)ard  lias  now  crossed 
the  boundary  of  I'ennsylvania,  and  is  makini,^  its  way  west- 
w.uxls  throu;4h  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  IkunuJIess 
plains  extend  to  north  and  south  planted  with  maize,  wheat, 
oats,  and  tobacco.  Maize  fieltls,  however,  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  the  harvest  is  just  bcL,rinnin.Lj.  GiLjantic  rcapini; 
inachines,  drawn  by  troops  of  horses,  mow  down  the  ^r,-ain  and 
bind  it  into  sheaves,  while  other  macliines  throw  it  into 
\ya;^r._rons.  The  reapers  have  only  to  drive  the  horses  all 
the  rest  is  done  by  the  machines.  Certainly  men's  hands 
could  never  be  able  to  de^l  with  all  this  -rain  ;  whole  armies 
could  l)e  hidden  under  the  ears  of  maize. 

Now  the  train  skirts  the  shore  of  Lake  MichiLjan,  which 
stretches  its  blue  surface  northwards,  and  a  little  "later  halts 
at  Chicaj^o. 


i 


Giinnar  h.is  been  directed  to  an  a^^ency  f(,r  Swedish  work- 
men, and  the  first  thini;  he  does  is  to  call  there.  In  a  day  or 
two  he  obtains  work  in  the  timber  business,  and  ^^ws  up  to 
(^anada  in  a  lar,L(c  carnjo  steamer  which  carries  timber  from 
tnc  i(.rcsts  of  Cupula  to  ChicaL(o.  iiere  the  tunber  supplies 
seem  to  him  inexhaustible  when  he  sees  the  dark  coniferous 
woods  on    the  shores    and    hills,  and   when    he  notices    that 
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huiida-ds  of  stcimhoats  arc  carr_\iii_;  tlic  same  fni'^ht.  Tin- 
workman  Ix'sidi-  liiin,  an  I'.ii'lisliman,  boasts  ot  the  immense 
territor)'  which  occupies  il  all  the  northern  half  (jf  \orlh 

America. 

■' (  anada  is  the  most  j»rcciius  iewc!  in  tiie  crown  of  (ireat 
liritain,  next  to  the  m(jther-rountr\-  .iiul  India." 

"  \\  h)  is  Canada  so  valuable.!"  1  always  thout^ht  th.it  its 
population  w.is  very  small." 

"It  has  not  man\'  ].c(i])lc;  you  arc  ric;hl  there.  Canada 
has  only  .seven  milhVju  inhabitants." 

"Oil,  not  more!  That  is  juot  about  as  many  as  tireater 
Londv)!!." 

"  \'es  ;  and  yet  ("anada  is  as  lari4e  as  all  Iuu'oijc  autl  as 
the  L'nited  .States  of  America.  It  stretches  so  far  to  east  and 
west  that  it  occupies  a  fourth  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  earth, 
and  if  you  travel  from  Montreal  to  X'ancouvcr  )-ou  have  a 
journe\-  of  2<)oC)  miles.  But  j-ou  can  well  understand  that 
such  an  extensive  countr\',  even  thoUL;li  it  is  thinly  peopled, 
especially  in  its  cokl,  northern  parts,  must  )  iekl  much  that  is 
valuable  to  its  owners." 

"  Ves,  certainly  ;  so  it  is  in  Siberia,  where  the  p.opulation 
is  also  .scanty." 

"Just  .so.  In  Canada  fields,  moimtains,  forests,  and  water 
j'ielil  an  immense  revenue.  Think  only  of  all  the  aL^ricultural 
produce  wliich  is  shipped  fr' 'in  hen',  not  to  speak  of  ^old, 
fi.sli,  and  furs.  The  wheat  produced  in  Canada  is  alone 
worth  over  22  million  ])oun(-ls  sterlin;_,^  a  jxar.  There  arc  also 
huLje  areas  which  are  worthless.  We  i;et  little  advantai^e 
fr<jm  the  nortliern  coasts,  where  the  Eskimos  live." 

"  Vou  are  (juitc  ai  home  on  these  lakes  ?  ' 

"  Oh  yes.  When  a  man  has  s.u'led  to  and  fro  over  them 
for  ten  years,  he  know  s  all  about  the  roadsteads  and  cliamicls, 
and  about  when  the  ice  forms  and  breaks  up,  and  w  hen  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  storm." 

"  lUit  the  storms  cannot  be  very  dangerous?" 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  believe  in  them.  All  the  same  they  may 
be  just  a.s  dangerous  as  in  the  Atlantic,  antl  when  a  real 
huiricane  comes,  the  skipper  will  do  well  to  .seek  shelter,  or  at 
the  best  he  will  lose  his  cargo.  Vou  will  .soon  have  o{)por- 
tunities  of  .sceini^,  hearint;,  and  feeling  h(nv  the  sur<;e  beats 
just  a  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  Ikit  then,  all  these  lakes 
have  an  agijrei^aie  area  more  than  halt  as  iari;e  as  the  Baltic, 
and  if  wc  take  the  tlei:>th  into  account  we  shall  find  that  the 
volumi"  of  wat'T  is  the  same  as  in  the  Baltic.      Lake  Superior 
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IS  tlie  Iiir;4rst  Like  in  the  uoii,!.  Hcynna  llu-  iH.inl  \wi:,lir 
lu's  Lakt'_  Huron.  \'(,u  iinist  .ukunu'led-e  tli.it  tliis  >cL'ncT\- 
IS  bcuitiiiik  Have  \.)U  ever  seen  aiivthin<^^  to  e(]ual  tin's 
^heet  of  clark-I)liie  water,  the  (lark--reeii'\\(.oiis,  and  the  lt.iikI 
peaceful  shcjres?  if  is  a  pit\- that  uvd,.  not  -o  to  I.ake'Y'.rie. 
tor  at  its  eastern  e\treniit\-  is  one  of  the  uond'er-.  of  the  world' 
and  the  most  famous  s])cctacle  in  N'orth  America." 

"Vou  mean  the  I'.dk  (jf  .Nia-.ira,  which  I  h.ive  heard 
described  so  many  times.'" 

"  Vcs.  Think  of  a  steamboat  on  I.ake  ICrie  sucked  aloii' 
In-  the  stream  that  llows  to  Ont.irio.  This  lake  lies  y:K)  feel 
lower  than  l-hie,  and  about  lialf-way  between  the  two  lakes  the 
water  passes  over  a  -harp  l)ar  and  phm-cs  with  a  thunderiu''- 
roar  into_  the  depth  belou  (I'late  \.\.\I!I.,  The  b.irrier 
Itself,  which  is  a  thousand  yards  broad,  is  formed  of  a  hu^c 
stratum  of  sandstone,  and  the  rocks  under  it  are  loose  slates. 
l'-rosi(;n  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  slates  than  in  the  iiard 
limestone,  which,  therefore,  overhan;4s  like  the  proiectiii'/  leaf 
<>l  a  table,  and  the  collected  volumes  of  water  luirrtlunis'elves 
over  it.  Hut  when  the  limestone  is  so  far  undermined  that 
il  IS  no  lon-er  able  to  bear  the  wei-ht  of  the  water,  fra;4mciUs 
break  off  from  time  to  time  from  its  ed-e  and  fall  into  the 
abyss  with  a  deafeniiiL,^  noise.  Thus  in  time  the  tail  wears 
away  the  barrier  and  Niagara  is  moviiiL,^  back  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  ICrie." 

"  MovinL;_  do  yuu  s.i\?  The  movement  cm  surely  uoi 
be  ra])id." 

"Oh  no;  Xiai^ara  needs  about  seventeen  thousand  \ears 
to  mo\e  half  a  mile  nearer  to  Lake  Hrie." 

"That's  all  rii;ht,  tor  now  I  can  be  sure  it  will  be  tliere 
when  1  ■>  1  "i  it  at  s(jmc  future  opportunit)." 

"Ves,  and  you  would  fuRl  it  even  if  a  crowd  of  railway 
hues  (lid  not  run  to  it.  Vou  hear  the  roar  of  the  'thunder 
waler'  forty  miles  away,  and  when  you  come  closer  you  see 
dense  clouds  of  foam  and  spvuy  risin--  tVoin  the  ravine  150 
feet  belcnv  the  threshoid  of  the  Fall.  Ves,  Nia-ara  is  the 
most  wonderful  thin-  I  have  seen.  In  all  the  world  it  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  X'ietoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  iliscovered 
by  Livmi^stone.  One  feels  small  and  overawed  when  out: 
venture-s  on  the  bridi^es  above  and  below  the  I-'all,  and  sees 
Its  j,So,ooo  cubic  feet  of  water  Ldidini^  one  moment  sm<..oth  ;■- 
oii  ovei  the  i)arrier,  and  the  nc.\t  dashing;  intij  foam  and 
below   with  a  thunderiiiLj  noise." 

"  It  would  ntit  be  jjleasant  to  be  sucked  over  the  ed"-e.' 
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_"  And  yet  ;i  ncklcss  fellow  oiicc  iiiadr  the  joiiriuy.  I'(,r 
sikly  lu:  ci(  pt  int.)  ;i  lar-c,  stout  Ij.iitl'I,  \m11  piuldfii  inside 
with  cusliicjiis.  I'ackcd  in  llii.s  way,  he  let  tlie  barrel  tirift 
with  the  stream,  tip  over  the  edj^e  of  the  barrier,  and  fall  per- 
peii.liciilarly  into  the  j.ool  Ixlow.  As  Ion-  a<  he  floated  in  the 
•  luiet  drill,  and  even  wlien  he  fell  with  'he  column  of  water, 
lie  ran  no  daiiLjer.  It  was  when  he  plu  npcd  down  on  to  the 
water  below  and  span  round  in  tlie  whirlpools,  bumi)ed 
aK^imst  rocks  rising;  up  from  the  bottom,  and  was  carried  at  a 
furious  pace  down  under  the  watery  v.iult.  l^ut  the  traveller 
^^ot  throu_i;h  and  was  picket!  up  in  cjuiet  water." 

"  I  suppose  that  there  are  brid-es  over  the  i\'iai,^ara  River 
as  over  all  the  others  in  the  country?" 

"Certainly.  Amoii^'  them  is  an  arched  bridi^e  of  steel 
below  the  I-"alls  which  has  a  sin<,de  span  of  270  yards,  and  is 
the  most  rii^id  bridi^e  in  the  world." 

"  Tell  me,  where  does  all  this  water  ^^o  to  below  Niajrara  ?  " 
"Well,  it  flows  out  into  Lake  Ontario,  opposite  Toronto, 
the  lar;4est  town  in  Canada.  Then  it  runs  out  of  the  lake's 
north-eastern  corner,  formini;  windin;^'  channels  amon<,f  a 
number  of  islands,  which  are  calletl  The  Thousand  Islands. 
Ihen  the  river,  which  is  called  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  sometimes 
narrow  and  rapid  and  sometimes  expands  into  lake- like 
readies.  .At  the  lar,i,^e  town  of  Montreal  lx;<,rins  the  (piiet 
course,  and^  below  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  opens  out  like 
a  huntsman's  horn.  The  river  is  frozen  over  every  year,  and 
in  some  i)laccs  the  ice  is  .so  thick  that  rails  can  be  laid  on 
It  and  heavy  L^oods  trains  run  over  it.  In  sprinf,r,  when  the 
ice  be^L,Mns  io  break  up,  the  nciirhbourhood  (jf  the  river  is 
dauL^erous,  and  sometimes  mountains  of  ice  thrust  themselves 
over  the  lower  parts  of  Montreal.  It  can  be  cold  in  Montreal 
—down  to  -  30.  It  is  still  worse  in  northern  Canada.  And 
the  summer  is  short  in  this  country." 

"  You  have  just  mentioned  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Quebec. 
Which  is  the  capital  ?  " 

"  Oh,  none  of  these  is  the  capital  of  the  Colony.  That 
honour  belon^^s  to  the  small  town  of  Ottawa.  And  now  I 
will  tell  you  somethini^  extraordinary.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  ^is  situated  between  1'  o  <;oldficlds.  In  the  extreme 
cast  is  Newfoundland,  in  the  extreme  west  Klondi'  e.  I  shall 
never  for<,^et  the  <;old  fever  which  seized  adventurers  in  juarlv 
all  countries  when  it  was  known  that  the  precious  me  ;.l 
occurred  in  lar<;c  quantities  in  the  gravel  and  sand-beds  on 
the  banks  ot   the  Yukon   River.      I  was  one  of  them  myself. 
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Men  rushed  uilill\i>lT  u,  '^d  tlun-  in  time  and  stake  out 
small  claims  in  the  auiikTous  soil.  What  a  wild  lit'e  I  llnw 
we  suffered  !  We  liad  to  ])a_\'  a  shillin;.;  tor  .1  hi>cuil  and  a 
dollar  tor  a  box  of  sardines.  We  \\\tv  ;.;lad  uIki:  a  hunter 
shot  elk  and  reindeer,  and  sold  the  meat  for  an  exorhilant 
priee  in  '^^old  dust.  We  li\-ed  huddled  up  in  wretched  tents 
and  were  perished  with  cold.  I-'urious  snowstorms  swxpt 
during'  winter  over  tlie  dreary  country  ;ind  tlie  temperature 
fell  U>  f>y  .  And  what  a  toil  to  i;el  hold  of  the  miserahle 
L,f()ld  !  The  <^round  is  always  frozen  u\)  there.  To  work  in 
it  you  must  first  thaw  the  soil  with  fire.  l')y  dei^rees  the 
situation  improved  and  a  small  town  L;rew  up  on  tlie  i;oldfield, 
and  in  a  few  years  tlic  ;^old  won  attained  to  the  value  of  five 
millions  sterli^5^^" 

"  And  the  other  <j^(>U]  mine,  then  ?" 

■'  Xewfoundiand.  A  cold  polar  current  l)rinj^fs  yearly 
cjuantities  of  seal,  cod,  salmon,  herring,  and  lobster  douii  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundlantl,  where  more  than  fift)-  thousaml 
fishermen  are  en<^%-i|4ed  in  catchiivjj  them.  As  the  fish  brinj^s 
in  yearly  a  revenue  of  several  millions,  this  easternmost  island 
of  iNorth  America  may  well  be  called  a  gold  mine  too." 


Ill 


TiiKOUdH  THE  Great  We.st 

After  a  few  profitable  voyaL,'es  on  Lakes  Michif^an  and 
Hurc)n,  Gunnar  has  saved  so  much  that  he  can  carry  out  his 
plan  of  travcllinL,r  to  the  extreme  West.  He  intends  to  let 
his  dollars  fly  in  railway  fares,  and,  after  lie  has  seen  enou_L,di 
of  the  great  cities  of  America,  to  settle  down  in  the  most 
attractive  district.  There  he  will  stay  and  work  until  he  has 
saved  up  enough  to  buy  a  farm  of  his  own  in  his  native 
countr)-. 

I  le  sets  off  from  Chicago  and  leaves  St.  Louis  behind  him, 
and  is  carried  by  a  train  on  the  Tacific  Railway  through 
Missouri  and  Kansas  westwards.  In  the  latter  State  he  flies 
over  boundless  prairies. 

Eventually  a  German  naturalist  enters  Gunnar's  carriage 
when  the  train  stops  at  a  large  station.  He  is  dusty  and 
out  of  breath,  and  is  glad  to  rest  when  he  has  .seen  his 
boxes  and  chests  stowed  away  in  the  luggage  van.  Like  all 
Germans  he  is  alert  and  observant,  acrrceabli: 


ui_    1    «._n... , 


and  the  train  has  not  crossed  the  boundary  b 
and    Colorado    before    he    has    learned    all    about 
experiences  and  plans. 
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S.H.n   'he  (.Lillian  on  lii-  p.irt  .  xpLiin-,  tlic  husincss  wliich 
has  hroii^lit  liiiii  out  to  tin;  I'.ir  \\\  si. 

'•  I  liavc  nrcivcd  a  -rant  iVoin  tlic  rniviT-itv  of  Heidel- 
berg to  collect  plants  and  animals  in  the  western  States,  and  I 
travel  as  chea])ly  as  I  can  s, ,  that  tiie  nioncv  may  last  longer. 
I  love  this  -nat  America.  Have  you  not'iced  how  lolossal 
eveiythin;4is  in  this  country,  wlietlur  the  ;^^ood  (iod  or  wicked 
mail  be  the  masterd)uilder  ?  If  you  ciosn  a  mountain  lan-e 
like  the  Rocky  Moimtaiii-,,  or  its  South  American  continua- 
tion, the  An. ies,  it  is  the  lon-est  ill  theworl.l.  If  you  roll  o\  ,r 
a  river,  as  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  \-ou  hear  that  this  also  is 
the  lon-est  that  ex-ists.  If  y,.,,  travel  bv  steamboat  over  the 
Canailian  lakes,  you  are  told  tliat  no  sheets  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world  surpass  them.  And  think  of  all  these  innumerable 
lari^'e  towns  that  have  sprun-  ui>  within  a  centiir\-  or  two. 
And  these  railways,  these  astoniNhiii'^^  brid'^M-s,  these 
inexhaustible  natural  resources,  and  this  world-'cnibr.uiii'^ 
commerce.  How  alert  and  industrious  is  this  peojjle,  how 
quickly  everything  develops,  how  much  more  bustle  and 
feverish  haste  there  is  than  in  the  Old  World  !" 

"  It  is  charmin-  to  sec  the  Kockv  Mountains  become 
more  and  more  distinct,  and  the  different  chains  and  ritl-cs 
stand  out  more  slKir])ly  as  we  approach." 

"  Ves.  indeed.  Vcm.i  notice  by  the  speed  of  the  train  that 
we  are  already  mounting;  upwards.  Vou  see  the  prairies  pass 
into  the  foot  of  the  hills.  We  shall  soon  come  into  the  zone 
of  dwarf  oaks  and  maho^r.iny  trees.  Hii^dKr  up  are  slopes 
covered  with  fine  pine  woods,  and  willows  aiitl  alders  '^row 
aloiii,^  the  banks  of  the  streams."  * 

Vou  speak  of  trees.  Is  it  true,  as  a  skipper  on  L.d<e 
Michii,ran  told  me,  that  there  are  trees  liere  in  the  west  which 
are  o\er  three  hundreii  feet  hii:!!  ?" 

"Quite  true.  Your  informant  meant,  of  course,  the  two 
species  of  the  coniterous  family  which  are  called  mammoth  trees, 
because  they  are  the  i,dants  of  the  ve-etablc  kiiv^dom,  as  the 
mammoths  were  of  tlie  animal  kim^ilom.  The\-  "rrow  on  the 
western  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Xevaila  in  Calift)rnia."^  When  one 
sees  these  heaven-aspirinL,^  trees  one  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  their  only  aim  in  life  is  to  rise  so  hi.L;h  that  they  may 
look  over  the  crest  of  the  coast  rant^e  and  have  a  free  view  of 
the    Pacific    Orran       Oin^   of  tlio.-,^   .r.'o.if \,:^u  r„n  i.^.,.. 

hat!  a  hei-ht  of  435  feet  and  a  -irth  of  no  feet  at  the  ba.se. 
It  was  called  the  '  Father  of  the  Forest.'  The  trunk  is 
hollow.       There  is  also  anotlier  fallen    mammoth   called   the 
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'  Ki.lin,;  St  lioo!,'  luc.iii^r  a  man  oii  Iu»r-cl)a<-K  can  ride  some 
w.i)-  iiitii  llif  iii-^itk-.  Tlu-^c  tici's  arc  siippoM'il  to  l)r  M'\tral 
tlMUsuid  years  (»1(1.  'llu-  place  in  the  Si.  iia  Nevada  where 
the  last  L^iants  stand  on  their  ancient  routs  i^  |>n)teete(i 
and  is  the  propertv  of  tiie  u  hole  pe(;i)li-.  It'  the  law  did  not 
protect  tile  trees,  the>-  would  .;o  the  same  w  \-  as  the  bison-, 
and  Indians." 

•'  Is     there     not     also     a    reserved     area     in     tlie     Rock\' 
Mountains?" 

"  W- -  ;    the    Yellow-stone    National 
W_\-omin-.      It   is  a   wonderful   i)lace, 


I'ark     in    the    stale   of 
and  whole   hooks   have- 


been  written  .d)out  it.  'i'here  are  as  many  as  tour  thousand  hot 
sprin:.;s  and  a  hundied  L^a-vsers  in  the  lower  p.irt  of  the  valley 
between  the  crests  of  the  Koek>-  Mountains.  The  (iiant  Ge\-ser 
sluMjts  up  to  a  hciLjhl  of  250  feet,  and  'Old  l-'aithful' spiuits 
up  once  ae.  hour.  The  I'ark  contains  many  other  natural 
W(jiulcrs,  and  th.ere  are  preserved  herds  of  wild  animals,  such 
as  elks,  antelopes,  and  sta;.js.  h.ven  bea\ers  have  found  a 
refuL^e  in  its  streams," 

"  Are  there  daiv^erous  beasts  of  pre>-  in  these  mountains  ?  " 
asks  Gunnar  while  the  train  puffs  and  rolls  heavily  up  a  dark 
valley. 

••  Ves  ;  the  ^n'i/.zly  bear  is  the  largest  of  them.  He  is  not 
so  particularly  (ianiierous,  and  at  any  rate  is  better  than  his 
reputation.  If  lie  is  only  left  in  peace  he  will  not  come  near  a 
man,  and  if  he  is  attacked  he  almost  always  takes  to  tH^^ht. 
Hut  if  he  is  wounded  at  close  (juarters  he  may  take  a  terrible 
reven<,fe,  and  he  is  the  stron,L,^cst  of  all  the  animals  in  his  native 
haunts.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  s^reat  honour  U>  wear  a 
necklace  of  a  ;4rizzl\'  bear's  teeth  ami  claws. 

"  It  is  a  fine  sii;hl  to  sec  a  <rrizzl>-  bear  roamint^'  throu.^di 
the  woods  and  thickets,  where  he  considers  himself  absolute 
master  of  all  the  animals  of  the  rej^ion.  He  is  sometimes 
brownish,  sometimes  ;-,^rey,  and  a  crrey  bear  is  supjxiscd  to  be 
more  dan^^erous  than  a  brown.  He  lives  like  all  other  bears, 
hibernates,  cats  berries,  fruit,  nuts,  and  roots,  but  he  also  kills 
.mimals  and  is  said  to  be  very  expert  in  fishiiiLj.  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  hunting;-  stor\-. 

"  A  white  hunter  was  once  ea;4er  for  an  opportunity  of 
killinL,^  a  ^^rizzly  bear,  and  a  \-oun^r  Indian  undertook  to  lead 

'■•    ••       i""-     '•:•■•-:•-     ="-     ■.-.•.,••.::•.:     ;:-..   i:.i;xs   i;;    v.ail    iuni;.         1  IlC 

two  marksmen  hid  behind  a  small  knoll,  after  havin^r  laid  out 
;i  newly-killed  deer  as  bait.  The  Indian,  who  knew  the 
habits  of  bears,  was  not  mistaken.      Soon  a  hut/c  bear  came 
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w.Klilliii;.;  ((Ill  (if  tin-  VMiod  willi  such  .i  ridic  ul.  .u-,  ait  tli.it  tlir 
wliitc  luintcr  ould  li.irdl)-  lontiol  liis  l,ui.;litit,  tlii.ii<.;li  llu- 
Indian  rt'iiiaiiicd  silent  and  M'lioiis.  'I'hc  old  tillow  stopjK'd 
rrc(|ucntly,  liltrd  his  nosi-  in  the  air,  and  looked  alnnit  to 
convince  himself  that  no  daiij^er  lurked  aroutnl.  Once  he 
!K-;^Mn  to  scratch  in  the-  i^roiind,  and  tlun  snielled  his  forepaws 
and  lay  down  on  his  hack  and  rolled.  lie  wanted  prohahly 
to  ml)  his  coat  in  some  stron^dy  sniellin;^  ])l,int. 

"Then  lie  went  on  aL;aiii.  After  a  time  lie  sat  and  clawed 
his  fur,  looked  at  his  paws,  and  licked  his  pads.  'Ihen  he 
scratched  himself  l^jhind  the  ears  with  his  hind  paws.  And 
when  his  toilet  was  finished  he  trotted  strai;4ht  towards  the 
place  where  tin-  deer  lay.  \\  hen  he  saw  the  animal  lie  was 
surprised,  reared  \\\)  on  his  hind  ki;s  to  his  lull  heii^ht,  cocked 
his  ears,  wrinkled  his  forehead,  ami  seemed  perplexed. 
When  he  was  sure  that  the  stai;  was  dead  he  went  ii[)  to  it 
and  smelt  it.  Then  he  went  round  and  nosed  alx)iit  on  the 
otiier  side  to  see  if  tin:  animal  were  deail  on  that  side  also. 

"His  meditations  were  here  interrupted,  for  th(^  white 
luinter  fired  and  the  Ix'ar  fell,  but  raised  himself  a^'ain  on  his 
hind  Ic^fs.  The  hunter  followed  his  example,  hut  the  Indian, 
who  saw  that  the  hear  was  in  an  ani^ry  and  reveni^eful  mood, 
advised  him  to  hide  himself  a^^■lin  (juickly.  Too  late  I  '['\\v. 
furious  bear  hatl  seen  his  enemy,  aiul  rushed  in  a  rollini^r 
i;allop  towards  his  hidinj^-jjlacc.  The  hunter  found  it  best  to 
run,  ami  in  a  minute  was  with  the  Inilian  perched  on  the 
bouLjh  of  an  oak.  Here  they  loaded  their  ^uns  attain,  while 
the  bear,  limping  on  three  le^^s,  made  for  the  tree,  llit  by 
two  bullets  he  fell  down,  tore  up  the  earth  and  i^rass  with  his 
claws,  and  at  la.st  became  .still." 

"  It  is  a  shame,"  said  Guimar,  "to  kill  these  king.;  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  for  amusement  or  to  gain  a  name  as  a 
hunter,  Probably  they  arc  fated  to  pass  away  like  the  bisons 
and  Indians." 

"Oh  no,  not  yet.  They  will  long  survive  in  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of 
Canada.  But  certainly  it  is  a  shame  to  destn)\-  them 
unnecessaril)',  particularly  when  we  hear  of  such  a  deed  of 
chivalry  as  the  following. 

"  .\  traveller  took  a  young  grizzly  bear  with  him  to  Europe, 
and  on  board  he  was  a  general  favourite.  1  le  drank  and  ate 
and  played  with  the  sailors,  and,  curiously  enough,  conceived  a 
great  friendship  for  a  small  antelope  which  travelled  with  him. 
When  the  vessel  came  into  port  and  the  antelope  was  being 
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K'l    .tl'.n^    a    sirrrt.    a    lar.^-   hull.ln,;   f.-ll    ,,„    „,,  .l,,r,u.l.,s 
■'"""•'I-       111.-   I,,ar,  ulmh   was   Id   bd.in.l   til.,-  antd.-n,.  I,,-  ., 
Cham.  lurccu        Ins  fricurs  .lat.^'cr.  f.rc-  lii.nsdf  aua\-   Un:n 
lus  kcc-,KT  uith  a  .uv^lc  jL-rk.  threw   liimsdt   on   the  ImiII.I,,.. 
■•n-l^manlc.l    hnn    s..  hadly  that   h^-  ran   awav  huwlin.;   witli 

"V.H.  may  wdl  (k-clarc."  say.  (.unna..  ■  ihal  curvlhi,,.. 
-M  An.cr.ca  ,s  on  a  lar^u-  seal.-,  hut  all  ih.  same  li„ns  and 
ti-crs  arc  not  tonnd  here." 

"  X",  hnt  there  arc  ja^'uars  and  pumas  instead.      Both  arc 
..K.re  er,mm(Mi   m.   South   than   in    North  Aincn.a,  where  the 
ia:4uar  only  comes  as  far  north  as  the  south-ucstern   States 
■m. Mexico.      I  hey  arc  found  in  the  outskirts  of  forests  and 
in   the  tall  -rass  of   the  pampas,  uherc  wild  hor.cnKii  track 
hen,  .lown   catch  them  n,  lassoes,  an.l  dra^^  them  after  their 
h...-s   t.ll    they   arc   stran.dcd.      The    ja,,ur   aU..    frcpu-nt. 
thukc  s  on  the  river-hanks  and  marshes.      He  k.vps  t'.  the 
^^roun.I,    whereas    the    Ix.ld    and    a^ile    pu.na    even'    pursues 
.nonkeys  u,    he  trees.      U  ith  shrill  scrcanis  and  cries  of  warn- 
in-  the  m.jnkcys  tly  tr.nn  tree  to  tree,  hut  tlie  puma  is  after 
them,  crawls  out  alon- a  swayin-  branch  and    jumos  (ner  to 
another  on  the  ne.vt  tree.      Both  arc  bloodthirsty  roblvrs.  but 
the    ja.L^uar    IS    the    lar-er,    stron.^^cr,  and    more    sava-n-       He 
can    never   be    properly   tamed,    and    never    loses    hi^  imiate 
treachcrousncss,  but  the  puma  becomes  as  tame  as  a  do.^ 

1  he  puma  never  attacks  a  man,  but  you  must  Ix.^  orvour 
Uuard  a.t,ramst  a  ja-uar.  l^>th  arc  enemies  of  |l„cks  and  lierds 
but  wh.  c  the  puma  never  worries  tame  animals  lar-er  than' 
sheep,  the  ja^uiar  w.  I  often  attack  horses,  mules,  and  Noun.^ 
cattle  The  ja,^n,,r  hunts  only  at  daybreak  and  twili^dit,  or 
u  hen  the  moon  slunes  brightly  ;  the  puma  onK-  in  the  ever/in-^ 
and  at  ni-ht  The  ,)uma  is  dark  reddish-yellow,  the  ja-uar 
r^an^c  u.th  black  spots  and  rin-s  on  his  hi,  a  marking'^S 
cmnuis  one  of  the  o.Iour  of  certain  poisonous  snakcst  Tlic 
.mas  cubs   ,,,e  charming  little  creatures,   like  kittens,  but 

uS^fU  !  r  •''^'?  ''°  ""^  ''^'^"  ""^"  'h^>-  ^'"^  ten  davs  old  ; 
the  1  tle>  bcgm  to  crawl  about  very  awkwardly,  tumbling 
down  at  every  other  step,  and  climb  up  on  their  mother's  back^ 
icy  soon  lx:comc  sure  on  their  feet  and,  like  kittens,  play 
\\ith  their  mother  s  tail.  '     ^ 

o„  y^'r  i'r"''ry  "  '''  ''''''"  '''"''  ''''*'''"t  '^""t'^''-  J  J^'  crawls  alone: 
on  his  [jclly  like  a  cat,  and  from  the  recesses  of  the  thicket 
watches  his  victim  without  moving  an  cj-c.      I  Ic  creeps  nearer 
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with  wonderful  at^ility  and  noisclcssiiess,  and  wlicn  lie  is  sure 
of  success  he  makes  his  >prin;^%  tears  open  tlie  liiroat  of  tlic 
antelope,  sheep,  or  watcrhoL;,  and  diaL;s  his  booty  into  the 
thicket.  Small  animals  he  swallows  hair  and  all.  Of  a  horse 
he  cats  as  much  as  he  cm,  and  then  i;i)cs  cjff  to  sleep  in  some 
concealed  spot.      When  he  awakes  he  ^oes  back  to  his  meal. 

"On  one  road  in  .South  America  twenty  Indians  were 
killed  by  ja<Tuars  within  a  lifetime.  If  a  man  has  presence  of 
mind  enou;4h  to  shout  and  make  a  noise  and  ^o  towards  the 
brute,  the  latter  withdraw--.  Otherwise  he  is  lost,  for  even 
if  he  escapes  with  his  life,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  jai^uar's 
blunt  claws  and  teeth  are  terrible  and  dan;^crous.  There  arc 
Indians  in  South  America  who  are  said  to  hunt  the  ja;4uar  in 
the  following  manner.  They  wrap  a  sheepskin  rountl  the  left 
arm  and  in  the  rii^ht  liand  hold  a  sharp  two-ed.s^^ed  knife.  Then 
they  beat  up  the  jai^uar  and  set  dogs  at  him.  lie  gets  uj)  on 
his'iiind  legs  like  a  bear,  and  attacks  one  of  the  Indians.  The 
man  puts  out  his  left  arm  for  him  to  bite,  and  at  the  same 
time  runs  his  knife  into  the  beast's  heart. 

"  A  traveller  relates  a  very  gootl  jaguar  tale.  Some  sailors 
from  Europe  had  landed  on  the  bank  of  a  river  in  South 
America.  Suddenly  they  saw  a  jaguar  swimming  over  from 
the  farther  bank.  They  hurriedly  seized  their  guns,  manned 
their  boat,  and  rowed  out  to  meet  the  animal.  A  shot  was 
fired  and  the  jaguar  was  wounded,  but  instead  of  making  off, 
he  came  straight  for  the  boat.  The  sailors  belaljoured  him 
with  the  oars,  but  he  paid  no  attention  and  managetl  to  ilrag 
himself  on  to  the  boat,  when  the  crew  all  jumjK'd  out  and 
swam  to  the  bank.  The  jaguar  remained,  and  drifted  coinfort- 
ably  down  the  river.  A  little  farther  down  came  a  boat 
of  other  sailors,  and  this  time  it  was  the  jaguar  who  jumped 
out  and  disappeared  among  the  thickets  on  the  bank.  It 
was  a  great  feat  to  make  his  escape  after  tackling  two  boats' 
crews." 

The  train  continues  on  its  noisy  course  through  the 
mountains.  Dark,  wild  glens  open  on  either  side.  The 
monotonous  rumble  of  the  wheels  on  tlie  rails  has  a  soothing 
effect,  and  the  Gorman,  tollowing  the  example  of  many  othe*- 
travellers,  goes  to  sleep  in  his  corner. 

But  when  the  tireless  locomoti\e  draws  its  row  of  heavy 
carriages  out  on  to  a  giddy  bridge  and  the  waves  of  sound 
sing  in  brighter  tones  than  in  the  enclosed  valleys,  the  com- 
par'tmcnt  wakes  to  life  again.      People  look  out  of  the  windows 
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THROUGH  THK  GREAT  WEST 


and   i^'azc  at  the  j-awiiinjT  depth   beneath  thcin.     The  train 
scciiis  to  he  rollin;^^  out  into  sj>acc  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

Tlic  German  h"i;ht.s  a  cic^ar  and  bci;ins  another  lecture  to 
Iiis  fellow-traveller. 

"  Here  we  arc  passing'  over  one  of  the  source  streams  of 
the  Colorado  River.  You  seem  disinclined  to  admit  that 
cvcrythin;^  is  i^rand  in  America,  but  I  maintain  that  nothing' 
in  the  world  can  compare  with  the  <;reat  canon  of  the  Colorado] 
You  may  tx."licvc  mc  or  not.  You  may  talk  of  fire-vomiting 
mountains  and  coral  reefs,  of  the  peak  of  Mount  Everest  and 
the  great  aln'sscs  of  the  ocean,  of  our  light  blue  Alps  in 
Europe  and  of  the  dark  forests  of  Africa,  nav,  you  may  take 
mc  where  you  will  in  the  world,  but  I  shall  st'ill  maintain  that 
there  is  no  stupendous  overpowering  beauty  comparable  to 
the  canons  of  the  Colorado  River  (I'latc  XXXIV.). 

"Listen!  This  river  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  California  is  fed  by  numerous  streams  in  the  rainy, 
elcv.ited  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Hut  where  the 
united  river  leaves  Utah  and  passes  into  Arizona,  it  traverses 
a  dry  plateau  country  with  little  rain,  where  its  waters  have 
cut  their  way  down  through  mountain  limestone  to  a  depth 
of  6000  feet.  The  strata  are  horizontal,  antl  the  whole  series 
has  been  cleared  away  by  the  continued  erosive  jxiwer  of 
water,  aided  by  gravel  and  boulders.  This  work  has  been 
going  on  from  the  commencement  of  the  period  in  the  world's 
history  known  as  the  Pliocene  Age,  and  it  is  reckoned  that 
the  interval  which  must  have  elapsed  since  then  must  have 
amounted  to  millions  of  years.  And  yet  this  space  of  time, 
from  the  Pliocene  Age  to  our  own,  must,  geologically  sjx:aking] 
be  extremely  insignificant  comi)areil  to  the  length  of  the  great 
geological  periods.  The  six  thousand  years  which  we  call  the 
historical  j^criod  is  but  the  beat  of  a  second  on  the  clock  of 
eternity,  and  what  the  historian  calls  jjrimeval  times  is  the 
latest  and  most  recent  period  in  the  last  of  all  the  geologist's 
ages,  Eor  while  the  historian  deals  with  revolutions  oif  the 
sun  of  only  365  days,  the  geologist  is  only  satisfied  with 
thousands  and  millions  of  years.  The  Colorado  River  has 
presented  him  with  one  of  the  standards  by  which  he  is  able 
to  calculate  lapse  of  time.  You  will  acknovvledgc  that  it  is  no 
small  feat  for  running  water  to  cut  its  way  down  through  solid 
rock  to  a  depth  of  6500  feet  ;  and  these  canons  are  more  than 
I  So  inilcs  lonf  aiid  four  to  cirven  jtiIIc--  Kr;--.;';! 

"By  its  work  here  the  river  has  sculptured  in  the  face  of 
the  earth  a  Iandsca[)e  which  awes  and  astotiishcs  the  spectator. 
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It  is  like  nothing'  he  lias  ever  seen  before.  When  he  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  he  j^azcd  up  at  the  snow-clad  wastes  of 
the  mighty  mountain  masses.  When  he  st.inds  at  the  edge 
of  the  canons  of  the  Colorado  he  looks  down  antl  sees  a 
yawning  chasm,  an.d  on  the  other  side  of  the  giddy  ravine  the 
walls  rise  perpendicular  or  shaping.  He  seems  to  stand  lx;forc 
the  artistically  decorated  fac^ade  of  a  gigantic  house  or  palace 
in  an  immense  town.  I  Ic  sees  in  the  walls  of  the  valley,  niches 
and  excavations  like  a  Roman  theatre,  with  benches  rising  in 
tiers.  At  their  sides  stand  gables  and  projections  (jf  rock,  like 
turretsand  buttresses.  Under  huge  cornices  rise  columnsstand- 
ing  out  or  attached  at  the  back,  all  planned  on  the  same  gigantic 
scale.  The  precipitous  cliffs  are  dark,  and  the  whole  country 
is  coloured  in  pink,  yellow,  red,  and  warm  brown  tones.  The 
sun  ptnirs  its  gold  over  the  majestic  desolation.  No  grassy 
sward,  no  vegetation  carpets  the  horizontal  or  vertical  sur- 
faces with  green.  Here  and  there  a  pine  leans  its  crown  over 
the  chasm,  and  when  the  cones  fall  they  go  rigi".  down  to  the 

bottom. 

"  In  the  early  morning,  when  the  air  is  still  pure  and  clear 
after  the  coolness  of  the  night,  and  when  the  sun  is  low,  the 
canon  lies  in  deep  gloom,  and  behind  the  brightly  lighted  tops 
of  the  columns  the  shadows  lie  as  black  as  soot.  Then  the  bold 
sculpturing  stands  out  in  all  its  glory.  On  a  quiet  night,  when 
the  moon  holds  itscrcscent  above  the  earth,  an  oppressive  silence 
prevails  over  this  region.  The  roar  of  the  river  is  not  heart!, 
for  the  distance  is  too  great.  A  feeling  of  romance  takes  hold 
of  the  visitor.  He  fancies  himself  in  a  fairy  world.  Only  a 
step  over  the  edge  and  he  would  soar  on  invisible  wings  to  a 
bright  wonderland." 

At  Salt  Lake  City  the  German  leaves  the  train  to  begm 
his  investigations  round  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Mormon 
capital.  Gunnar  travels  on  through  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Nevada  and  California,  and  when  the  train  at  last  pulls  up 
at  San  Francisco  he  has  reached  the  goal  of  his  hopes. 

Here  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  in  a  deep  and  spacious  inlet  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Almost  all  traces  of  the  terrible  earthquake  which  a 
few  years  ago  destroyed  the  city  have  disappeared,  and 
splendid  new  buildings  of  iron  and  stone  have  sprung  up  from 
the  rubbish  heaps,  for  as  a  commercial  emporium  San  Francisco 

lias    tnC    same    nnpOil.UiCC    v.:;:         ia-.iv--:i     t-i     •.•••      „-'--tl      ' — 

across  the  Pacific  as  New  York  has  on  tiie  Atlantic  side. 


IV 


SOUTH    AMERICA 


TiiK  Inca  Empire 

A  TERRESTRIAL  globe  naturally  presents  a  better  image  of 
the  earth  than  any  map,  for  it  shows  plainly  the  continents 
and  the  configuration  of  the  oceans,  and  exhibits  clearly  their 
position  and  relative  size.  If  you  examine  such  a  globe,  you 
notice  that  the  North  Pole  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  great  masses  of  land,  whereas  the  South  I'ole  is 
in  an  extensive  land  surrounded  by  a  wide  sea.  Perhaps  you 
wonder  why  all  the  continents  send  out  peninsulas  southwards  ? 
Just  look  at  the  Scandinavian  Tcninsula,  and  look  at  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Do  not  Kamtchatka  and  Korea,  Arabia 
and  the  Indian  Peninsula  all  point  south?  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia  are  drawn  out  into  wedges  narro-ving 
southwards.  They  are  like  stalavJtitcs  in  a  grot\o.  But  how- 
ever much  you  may  puzzle  over  the  globe,  and  however  much 
you  may  question  learned  men,  you  will  never  know  why  the 
earth's  surface  has  assumed  exactly  the  form  it  has  and  no 
other. 

On  another  occasion  you  may  remark  that  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia  lie  in  an  almost  continuous  curve  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  while  America  has  the  western  hemi- 
sphere all  to  itself.  There  it  lies  as  a  huge  dividing  wall 
between  two  oceans.  You  wonder  why  the  New  World  has 
such  a  {xiculiar  form  stretching  from  pole  to  pole. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  the  Creator  must  have  changed 
Ilis  mind  at  the  last  moment,  and  decided  to  make  two  dis- 
liiiel  continents  of  America.  You  seem  to  see  the  marks  of 
His  omnipotent  hands.  With  the  left  He  held  North  America, 
and  in  the  right  South  America.     Where  Hudson  Ihiy  runs 
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into  the  land  lay  His  forcTiiv^er,  and  the  (iiilf  f)f  Mexico  is  the 
impression  of  His  thuml).  South  America  H«-  i^ripped  with 
tile  wiiole  liaiui,  and  there  is  only  a  slight  mark  of  the  thumb 
just  on  the  boundary  between  I'eru  and  Chile.  It  almost 
looks  as  if  lie  grasped  the  continent  so  tightly  that  its  western 
border  was  crumpled  into  great  wrinkles  and  folils  which  we 
men  call  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes.  If  we  did  not 
know  that  it  is  the  ocean  winds  that  feed  the  rivers  with  rain, 
wc  should  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Mississippi,  Amazuns, 
Rio  do  la  Plata,  and  other  rivers  were  moisture  still  running 
out  of  the  mountains  under  the  pressure  of  the  C'reatcjr's  hands. 

And  so  He  has  divided  America  into  tw(j.  In  one  place 
the  connection  broke,  but  the  fragments  still  remain,  and 
wc  call  them  the  West  Indies  or  Antilles.  In  other  places 
the  material  was  too  tough.  Mexico  thins  out  soulhwartls  as 
though  it  were  going  to  end  in  the  sea,  and  Central  America 
is  stretched  like  a  wrung  out  cloth.  Between  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  it  is  almost  torn  through,  and  the  large  lake()f 
Nicaragua  is  another  weak  point.  But  where  Costa  Rica 
passes  into  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  connection  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  New  World  has  been  almost  broken  and 
hangs  only  by  a  hair.  The  peninsula,  however,  resisteil  the 
pull,  and  has  held,  though  reduced  to  a  breadth  of  forty  miles. 

Then,  of  course,  man  must  come  and  help  the  Creator  to 
finish  the  work  which  He  Himself  found  very  good.  It  was 
long  before  men  ventured  on  so  gigantic  an  undertaking,  but 
as  they  hatl  succeeded  in  separating  Africa  from  Asia,  it  was 
no  doubt  feasible  to  blast  a  canal  through  the  hills  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  300  feet  high.  It  has  cost  many  years  and 
many  millions,  but  the  great  cutting  will  soon  be  ready  which 
will  sever  South  America  from  the  northern  half  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  surely  a  splendid  undertaking  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  vessel  to  sail  from  Liverpool  direct  to  San  Francisco 
without  rounding  the  whole  of  South  America,  and  at  a  single 
blow  to  shorten  the  distance  by  near  6000  miles. 

The  bridge  still  stands  unbroken,  however,  and  we  corne 
dryshod  over  to  South  America  just  where  the  Andes  begin 
their  mighty  march  along  all  the  west  coast.  Their  ranges 
rise,  here  in  double  and  there  in  many  folds,  like  ramparts 
against  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  between  the  ranges  lie  plains 
o'«  o  Ur'""'^*^  '^C  I ->  oon  font  Hfrn  a'sn  lift  themselves  on 
high  the  loftiest  .summits  of  the  New  World  —  Aconcagua 
in'^Argentina,  the  highest  of  all,  an  extinct  volcano  covered 
with  eternal  snow  and  glistening  glaciers ;  Sorata  in  Bolivia  ; 
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tlic  extinct  volcano  ( 'hiinborazo  in  ICcii.ulor.likc  a  marble  dome ; 
and  lastly,  one  of  the  earth's  nu^st  noted  mountains,  Cotopaxi, 
the  hi^he-^t  of  all  still  active  volcanoes  (I'latc  XXXV.). 
Stand  ""for  a  nujment  in  the  valley  above  the  tree  limit, 
where  only  scattered  plants  can  find  hold  in  the  hard  <^'round. 
\'ou  see  a  cone  as  re<„'ular  as  the  peak  of  Inijiyama.  The 
crater  is  25CX)  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  its  ed^^c,  19,600  feet 
hi^h,  the  snow-cap  falls  down  the  mountain  sides  like  the  rays 
of  airii^antic  starfish.  When  the  Spanish  concjucrors,  nearly 
four  hundred  years  a-o,  took  possession  of  these  formerly  free 
countries,  Cotopaxi  had  one  of  its  fearful  eruj)tions  ;  and  even 
in  more  recent  times  luuopean  travellers  have  seen  the  mantle 
of  snow  mcltaNN-ay  as  from  a  li;^hted  furnace,  while  a  brownish- 
red  reflection  from  the  <,dowin^'  crater  liL^hted  up  the  devasta- 
tion caused  in  the  villa^^es  and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  by  the  flood  of  melted  snow  and  streams  of  lava. 

ICven  under  the  burning'  sun  of  the  ecjuator,  then,  these 
<,nants  stand  with  mantles  of  eternal  snow  and  ^ditterin;^r  blue 
fields  of  ice  in  the  iytterly  cold  atmosphere.  Up  there  you 
would  think  that  you  were  near  the  pole.  There  are  no  trees 
on  the  h'y^h  crests,  which  seem  to  rise  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  I'a^cific  Ocean  ;  but  the  climate  is  ^^ood,  and  aj;ri- 
culture  yields  sustenance  to  men.  On  the  eastern  flanks, 
which  are  watered  b\-  abundant  rains,  the  vej^'etation  is 
exceedin^dy  luxuriant,'  and  here  the  traveller  enters  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  tropics.  Here  is  the  home  of  the 
cinchona  tree,  here  orchids  bloom  amonj^^  the  tall  trunks, 
and  here  whole  woods  are  entangled  in  a  network  of  lianas. 
Immense  areas  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia  arc  covered  with  impene- 
trable primeval  forests,  which  even  still  present  an  obstacle  to 
the  advance  of  the  explorer. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Andes  all  zones  from  the  hot  to  the 
cold,  from  tropical  forests  to  barren  heights,  from  the  equator 
to  high  southern  latitudes. 

Among  these  mountains  dwelled  in  former  times  a  remark- 
able and  law-abiding  people,  who  under  judicious  and  cautious 
kings  attained  a  high  standard  of  power  and  development. 
Todie  leading  tribe  several  adjacent  peoples  allied  themselves, 
atid  in  time  the  mightiest  and  most  highly-cultured  kingdom 
of  South  America  flourished  among  them.  According  to 
tradition,  the  rulinif  roval  familv  took  its  rise  where  the 
icefields  of  some  of^  the'  loftiest  summits  of  the  Andes  are 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  Lake  Titicaca,  The  king  was 
called    Inca,  and  when  we  speak   of  the  Inca  Kingdom    we 
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mean  old    IVrii,  uliosc  people  were  criislu-i!  ami   aiiiiihilatcii 
by  tlie  S])aiiianl-^. 

'I'lic  iiica  Minpirc  cxtciulcd  from  Colombia  aiul  l'',cua(lor 
ill  the  north  far  down  to  tlie  i)resciit  Chile.  The  Ii\ca's  [Hjwcr 
was  niiHmited.aiul  after  death  he  was  hotiouredwith  divine  rite  .. 
lie  was  surrounded  with  wealth  and  grandeur.  A  red  head- 
band with  white  and  black  feathers  was  the  si^n  of  his  royal 
disunity.  Hy  his  side  st(xjd  the  Ilii^h  I'riest,  who  had  to 
inquire  into  and  proclaim  the  will  of  the  ^ods. 

In  Cu7.co,  the  holy  city  of  the  Indians,  north-west  of 
the  Titicaca  lake,  the  Inca  people  had  erected  a  spleiulitl 
temple  to  the  sun  and  moon.  The  halls  of  the  sun  temple 
were  overlaid  with  plates  of  the  ruddiest  ^old,  and  the  friezes 
ami  doors  were  of  the  same  precious  metal.  In  the  principal 
hall  was  worshipi)cd  an  ima;^c  of  the  sun  with  a  hum.in 
face  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  rays  of  precious  stones. 
In  another  hall  the  iniai^e  of  the  moon  goddess  flittered  in 
silver. 

The  sun  and  moon  were,  then,  the  objects  of  the  deepest 
reverence.  Hut  the  Inca  people  also  prayed  to  the  rainlx)w 
and  to  the  ^od  of  thunder,  and  believed  that  certain  inferior 
deities  protected  their  herds,  dwellings,  fields,  and  canals.  They 
wore  on  the  neck  amulets  which  shielded  them  from  danger 
and  sudden  death,  and  were  eventually  buried  with  them. 

The  dead  were  sewed  up  in  hides  or  mattint;  and  interred 
under  the  dwellini;-housc,  or,  in  the  case  (jf  im' ortant  men,  in 
special  funereal  towers.  On  the  coast  the  boily  was  placed 
among  boulders,  in  sand-banks,  or  in  large  vessels  of  earthen- 
ware. With  a  dead  man  were  laid  his  weapons  and  imple- 
ments, with  women  their  utensils  and  handiwork,  with  chiltlren 
their  playthings.  To  the  dead,  flowers  and  fruit  were  offered, 
and  llamas  were  sacrificed.  Dead  Incas  weredcjKJsited  in  the 
temple  of  Mie  sun,  and  their  wives  in  the  hall  of  tlie  moon. 

The  Festival  uf  the  Sun  was  held  at  the  winter  solstice,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Inca  himself  oflficiatctl  as  High  I'riest  Iv 
his  capacity  as  the  "  son  of  the  sun."  Then  was  lighted  a  fu. 
on  the  altar  of  the  sun,  which  was  kept  in  all  the  year  by  the 
virgins  of  the  sun.  These  had  a  convent  near  the  temple,  the 
royal  palace  and  the  house  of  nobles.  It  was  also  their  duty 
t)  make  costly  robes  for  the  priests  and  princes,  to  brew  maize 
beer  for  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  and  after  victories  or  a 
change  of  Incas  to  offer  themselves  to  the  gods. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  Inca  people  is  lost  in  tradition 
and  the  mist  of  legends.     We  know  more  of  their  administra- 
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tioii  ami  sr)cial  cDinlilioii,  tnr  tlu*  Spani^li  t  oiKHurors  ^.i\\  all 
with  tlu'ir  i>uii  lyrs.  I  he  ("uii^titiitinii  w.i-.  c oiniiuini^tii'. 
All  tin-  laiui.  fields,  and  iia^turis  \va>  diviilt-'d  into  thicr  parts, 
oi"  which  two  l)cl(>ii;4cd  to  the  liica  and  the  priesthood,  and 
the  third  to  the  people.  The  cultiv.itioii  of  the  land  was 
supervised  by  a  connnissioner  of  the  L;o\rriunent.  who  had  to 
see  that  the  produce  was  ecpiitably  distributed,  and  that  the 
ground  was  properly  manured  with  ;4u,ino  tVoin  the  isKimls  on 
the  west  coast.  Clothes  and  iloniestic  ...linials  were  alscj  dis- 
tributed by  the  .State  to  the  people.  .All  labour  uas  executed 
in  common  for  the  '^ood  of  the  State  ;  roads  ,ind  bri(l^es  wen- 
made,  mines  worked,  wt'ai>()ns  forj^ed,  and  all  tlie  men  capabK" 
of  iKjariiiL;  arms  h.id  to  join  the  ranks  when  the  kiiv^dom  was 
threatened  by  hostile  tribes.  The  harvest  was  stored  in 
government  warehouses  in  the  v.irious  pro\inces.  An 
extremely  accurate  account  was  kt-pt  of  all  i^ooils  belontj- 
in^  to  the  State,  such  as  provisions,  clothes,  ,uk1  weapons.  A 
reL;ister  was  kc\>{  of  births  and  deaths.  No  one  nn'L,dit  ehanL^c 
his  place  of  abode  without  i)ermission,  and  no  one  inij^ht  enj^ai^e 
in  any  other  occupation  than  that  of  his  father.  Military 
order  was  maintained  everywhere,  and  therefore  the  Inca 
people  were  able  to  subdue  their  neii^hlxnus.  l'".vi'r\thinL( 
was  noted  down,  and  yet  this  remarkable  people  had  no 
written  characters,  but  used  cords  instead,  witii  knots  and 
loops  of  various  colours  haviuL;  different  meaniiiL;s.  If  the 
Inca  wished  to  siMul  an  order  to  a  distant  province,  he 
despatched  a  runnini;  messeni^er  with  a  bundle  of  knotted 
strini^s.  The  recipient  had  (jiil}'  to  look  at  the  strin^i^s  to  find 
(Hit  the  business  on  hand. 

To  facilit.ite  the  movement  of  troops,  the  Incas  con- 
structed two  excellent  roads  which  met  at  Cuzco  one  in  the 
mountainous  country,  the  other  aloni;  the  coast,  luirojjcans 
have  justl>-  admiretl  these  ^nand  constructions.  The  military 
roads  were  paved  with  stone,  and  hat!  walls  and  avenues  ot 
trees.  At  certain  intervals  were  inns  where  the  swift  footed 
couriers  could  pass  the  nij^ht.  The  principal  hiLjhway  ran 
from  Cuzco  to  Quito.  When  the  Inca  himself  was  on  a 
journey,  he  sat  on  a  <;oldcn  throne  carried  on  a  litter  by  the 
^rcat  nobles  of  the  empire. 

Kuropean  explorers  still  tliscovcr  i^rand  relics  of  the  Inca 
periotl.  The  people  did  not  know  the  arch,  and  did  not  use 
bricks  and  mortar,  yet  their  temples  and  fortresses,  their  ;4ates, 
towers,  and  walls  are  real  i^eins  of  architecture.  The  joins 
between    the    blocks    are    t)fte.i    scarcely    visible,    and    some 
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portals  arc  hcun  out  of  a  siiij^'lr  hlock  ui'tli  aiti\tir  and 
ori;4iii.iI  chiselled  tli^iircs  ,md  iina;4es  of  tlu-  ->iiii  ;.;od  011  the 
fai  ailes. 

Their  skill  in  potter)-  w.isofeiiual  excelleiiee.  and  a->  workers 
in  metal  there  u.is  none  to  match  them  in  the  South  American 
continent.  They  made  clubs  and  axes  of  bronze,  and  vessels 
and  ornament-'  of  j^old  and  silver.  In  their  i^raves  modern 
explorers  have  found  man\'  -^trikin;.;  proofs  of  their  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  u■eavin^^  They  used  the  wool  of  llamas, 
alpacas,  vicinYis,  and  ^aianacos.  Tlu-st-  species  of  animal, 
allied  to  the  camel,  still  render  ;^real  services  to  the  Indians. 
The  llama  is  distributed  over  the  i^^reater  part  of  the  .Andes, 
and  the  male  only  is  used  as  a  transport  animal.  Tiie  llama 
is  shy,  stupid,  and  (piiet,  and  his  head  is  somewhat  like  a 
sheep's.  The  alpaca  does  not  carry  loads,  but  is  kej>t  as  a 
df)mestic  animal  for  the  sake  of  ■;  meat  and  wool.  The 
vicuila  and  <;uanac(j  also  do  not  work  in  the  service  of  man. 
The  latter  is  found  chieflv  on  the  steppes  of  I'ata^Mniia,  where 
he  meets  the  fate  of  the  .South  American  ostrich  and  falls  to 
the  arrows  of  the  Indians. 

The  Inca  people  wove  clothes  of  the  wool  of  these  animals 
as  well  as  of  cotton.  The  chief  i^Mrmeiit  of  the  men  was  a 
short  shirt  without  sleeves,  of  tin'  women  a  loni^'er  shirt  with 
a  lx;lt  round  the  waist.  The  men  wore  short  hair  with  a 
black  banda;.4e  roumi  the  head  ;  and  outside  the  bandage  they 
wound  a  noose  or  lasso.  TJie  women  wore  th.eir  hair  lon;^. 
Sandals  covered  liie  feet,  and  in  the  ear-lolx.-s  were  inserted 
round  pcj^s.  The  people  reared  and  i;razcd  cattle,  as  \vc  have 
seen,  and  were  hunters  and  fishermen.  They  <4rew  j)otatoes 
and  many  other  root  crops,  bananas,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  and 
sowed  extensive  fields  of  maize.  They  had  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  American  race — a  short  skull,  sharply  cut  features, 
and  a  powerfully  built  body. 


For  centuries  the  Inca  {x^ople  had  lived  in  undisturbed 
repose  in  their  beautiful  valleys  and  on  their  sunlit  table- 
lands between  the  mountain  ranges — or  cordillcrns,  as  they 
are  called  —  which  compose  the  Andes.  If  their  peace 
was  occasionally  disturbed  by  neij^hbouring  tribes,  messages 
in  knotted  signs  flew  through  the  country,  and  the  roads  were 
full  of  armed  men  :  but  the  Inca  kin.'fs  dreamed  of  no  srrions 
danger.  For  several  hundred  years  their  power  had  passed 
from  father  to  son,  and  no  neighbour  was  strong  enough  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  Inca  king's  hand.     Not  a  whisjxir 
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of  such    names   as   C'liimbora/.o   and   Cotopaxi    had    reached 
Europe. 

A  great  Inca  had  recently  died  and  bequeathed  his  power 
to  his  two  sons,  Huascar  and  Atahualpa.  Just  as  always  in 
the  Old  World,  such  a  partition  produced  friction  and  disputes, 
and  at  length  civil  war  broke  out.  After  four  hundred  years, 
we  read  with  sorrow  the  account  of  the  suicidal  strife  which 
harried  old  Peru,  divided  the  Inca  people  into  two  hostile 
factions,  and  thus  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquerors. 
Scarcely  had  the  clash  of  arms  died  out  after  the  brave 
and  chivalrous  Cortcz  had  burned  his  ships  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Montezuma,  and  placed  it 
under  the  crown  of  Castille,  before  another  Spanish  co.iqucror, 
the  rough,  cruel,  and  treacherous  Pizarro,  cast  his  eyes  south- 
wariis,  covetous  of  new  gold  countries.  With  a  handful  of 
adventurers,  he  made  his  way  down  to  Peru,  but  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  could  not  succeed  without  help  from  the  home 
country.  The  Plmperor  Charles  V.  listened  to  his  talc  of 
gold  and  green  forests,  and  in  the  year  I  531  Pizarro  set  out 
again,  this  time  with  a  company  of  1 80  well-armed  cavaliers. 
By  degrees  he  gathered  fresh  reinforcements,  landed  o-  'he 
coast  of  Peru,  and  marched  into  the  Inca  kingdom. 

Pizarro  was  clever  and  courageous,  but,  unlike  Cortez,  he 
was  a  base  man  and  a  scoundrel.  He  had  no  education  or 
proper  feeling,  and  could  not  even  write  his  name,  but  he  was 
cunning  and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  favourable 
circumstances.  By  means  of  scouts  and  ambassadors  he  soon 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  situation.  He  lulled 
the  fears  of  Atahualpa  by  offers  of  peace,  with  the  result  that 
the  Inca  king  requester,  his  assistance  to  crush  his  brother 
Huascar.  If  the  brothers  had  held  together,  the>-  could  have 
driven  the  Spanish  pestilence  out  of  the  country.  Now  the 
fate  of  both  was  scaled. 

It  was  agreed  that  Atahualpa  should  come  in  person  to 
Pizarro's  camp,  and  he  arrived  in  pomp  and  state,  escorted 
by  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Me  naturally  wished  to  impress 
his  ally  with  his  power.  He  sat  raised  on  a  litter  of  gold,  and 
was  surrounded  by  all  his  generals. 

Then  Pizarro's  military  chaplain  stepped  forth,  a  Catholic 
priest.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  crucifix,  in  the  other  a 
breviary.  Raising  his  crucifix,  he  exhorted  the  Inca  king  in 
the  name  of  jcsUs  to  accept  Christianity  and  tu  ackiiowledge 
the  King  of  Castille  as  his  master.  Atahualpa  retained  his 
composure,  and  simi)ly  answered  that  no  one  could  deprive 
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him  of  the  riL^'hts  inherited  from  his  fathers.  I  le  woiiKl  not  for- 
swear his  fathers'  faith  and  did  not  inulerstaml  wliat  the  priest 
said.  "  It  is  written  here  in  this  took,"  cried  the  priest,  and 
handed  the  breviary  to  tlie  king.  Atahualpa  held  the  book 
to  his  car,  listened,  and  said  as  he  threw  the  breviary  on  the 
ground,  "  Your  book  docs  not  speak." 

Without  warning,  a  massacre  was  commenced.  The 
cannon  and  muskets  of  the  Spaniards  ploughed  red  furrows  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Peruvians.  Protected  by  their  helmets  and 
harness  of  steel,  and  with  halberts  and  lances  lowered,  the 
cavaliers  swept  irresistibly  through  the  ranks  of  half-naked 
natives  and  spread  terror  and  confusion  around  them.  All  that 
could  be  reached  with  sword,  spear,  or  bullet  were  mercilessl)- 
slaughtered.  Four  thousand  dead  bodies  laj-  scattered  over 
the  ground,  among  thousands  wounded  and  bleeding.  The 
rest  of  the  army  was  completely  scattered  and  took  to  tlight. 
The  Inca  king  himself  had  been  early  taken  captive  to  be 
kept  as  a  hostage.  Enormous  plunder  fell  into  the  hanils  of 
the  victors.  The  report  of  a  land  of  gold  in  the  south  had  not 
been  an  empty  talc  ;  here  was  gold  in  heaps.  The  loot  was 
generously  divided  between  the  officers  and  men,  and,  with  the 
crucifix  raised  to  heaven,  the  priest  read  mass  while  the  other 
villain;  thanked  God  for  victory. 

The  captive  Inca  king  begged  and  prayed  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  But  Pizarro  promised  to  release  him  only  after  he 
had  bound  himself  to  fill  a  moderate-sized  room  with  gold 
from  the  floor  up  to  as  high  as  he  could  reach  with  his  hand. 
Then  messages  in  knotted  cords  were  carried  through  all  the 
country  which  remained  faithful  to  Atahualpa,  and  vessels, 
bowls,  ornaments,  and  ingots  of  gold  poured  in  from  temples 
and  palaces.  In  a  short  time  the  room  was  filled  and  the 
ransom  paid,  but  the  Inca  king  was  still  kept  a  prisoner. 
He  reminded  Pizarro  of  his  promised  word.  The  un- 
scrupulous adventurer  laughed  in  his  black  beard.  Instead  of 
keeping  his  promise,  he  accused  Atahualpa  of  consi)iracy, 
condemned  him  death,  and  the  innocent  and  pious  Indian 
king  was  strai  .ed  in  prison.  By  this  abominable  deed 
the  whole  Spanish  conquest  was  covered  with  shame  and 
disgrace. 

One  of  Pizarro's  comrades  in  arms,  Almagro,  now 
arrived  with  reinforcements,  and  with  an  army  of  500 
men  Pizarro  marched  on  through  the  high  lands  to  the 
capital,  Cuzco,  which  he  captured.  Then  he  ieii  out  with 
Almatiro,  and  the  latter  determined  to  seek  out  other  gold 
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countries  in  the  south  on  his  own  account.  Witli  a  small 
party  lie  marched  up  into  the  mountains  of  Bolivia,  and  then 
followed  tiic  coast  southwards  to  the  neiLdihourhood  of 
Aconca^rua.  He  certainly  found  no  ceroid,  but' he  achieved  a 
i,^rcat  exploit,  for  he  led  his  troop'  through  the  tlreailed 
Atacama  desert. 

Meanwhile  I'izarro  ruled  in  the  coiuiuered  kin<,Hlom. 
Close  to  the  coast  he  founded  Lima,  which  was  afterwards  for 
a  Ion-;  period  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  is  now, 
with  nearly  150,000  inhabitants,  still  the  capital  of  I'cru.  It 
has  a  large  number  of  monasteries  and  churches,  and  a 
stately  cathedral.  The  port  town,  Callao,  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  by  a  tidal  wave, 
which  drowned  the  inhabitants  and  swept  away  the  houses '; 
but  it  gradually  regainct!  its  prosi)critv,  and  now  has  50,000 
uihabitants. 

At  length,  however,  Tizarro  roused  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion by  his  cruelty,  and  while  he  was  besieged  in  Lima  his 
three  brothers  were  shut  up  in  Cuzco.  Just  then  Almagro 
returned  from  the  Atacama  desert,  defeated  the  Peruvia'tis, 
seized  Cuzco,  and  made  the  three  Pizarro  brothers  prisoners! 
But  the  fourth  brother,  the  conqueror,  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  liberation  and  in  capturing  Almagro,  who  was  at  once  sen't 
to  the  gallows.  A  few  years  later,  however,  Almagro's  friends 
wreaked  vengeance  on  Pizarro  ;  a  score  of  conspirators  rushed 
into  the  governor's  palace  and  made  their  w..>  with  drawn 
swords  into  the  room  where  Pizarro  was  surrounded  b>' 
some  friends  and  servants.  Most  of  these  jumped  throu'di 
the  window;  the  rest  were  cut  down.  Pizarro  defended 
himself  bravely,  but  after  killing  four  of  his  assailants  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  loud  voice  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  make  his  confession.  While  he  was  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  ground,  a  sword  was  thrust  inro  his 
throat. 

Tlie  murdered  Inca  king  is  an  emblem  of  bleeding  South 
America.  All  was  done,  it  was  pretended,  in  order  to'' spread 
enlightenment  and  Christianity,  but  in  reality  the  children 
of  the  country  were  lured  to  destruction,  deluded  to  fill 
Spanish  coffers  with  gold,  and  then  in  requital  were  persecuted 
to  death.  Civilisation  had  no  part  in  the  matter  ;  it  was  only 
a  question  of  robbery  and  greed  of  gain,  and  when  these 
desires  were  satisfied,  the  descendants  of  the  Incas  mi^^ht  b«- 
swejjt  ofl  the  earth. 
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The  Ama/uns  Rivkr 

In  Peru  the  lari^cst  river  of  the  world  takes  its  source, 
aiui  streams  northwards  ainon<^  the  verdant  coriiilU'rns  of  the 
Andes.  Wheat  waves  on  its  banks,  and  here  and  there  stands 
a  funereal  tower  or  a  ruin  from  Inca  times.  Small  rafts  take 
the  place  of  bridges,  and  at  high  water  the  river  rushes  foaming 
furiously  through  the  valley. 

And  then  it  suddenly  turns  eastwards  and  cuts  its  way 
with  unbridled  fury  through  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Andes. 
The  water  forces  itself  through  ravines  barely  50  yards  wide 
and  dashes  with  a  deafening  roar  over  falls  and  rapids. 
Sometimes  the  river  rests  from  its  labours,  cxi)anding  to  a 
width  of  two  or  three  furlongs.  Crystal  affluents  hurry  down 
from  the  snow-fields  of  the  Andes  to  join  it.  It  takes  its 
tribute  of  water  from  mountain  and  forest,  and  is  indeed  a 
majestic  stream  when  it  leaves  the  last  hills  behind. 

The  source  of  the  Amazons  was  discovered  in  1535  by 
Maranon,  a  Spanish  soldier.  Vicente  I'inzon  had  discovered 
its  mouth  in  the  year  i  500.  Rut  Maranon,  on  the  one  hand, 
had  no  notion  where  the  river  emerged  into  the  sea,  and 
I'inzon,  on  the  other,  knew  not  where  the  headwaters  purled 
through  the  valley.  It  was  reserved  for  another  Spaniard  to 
so'.vc  the  problem.  Let  us  follow  Orei'ana  on  his  adventurous 
journey. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  served  under  his  brother,  the  conqueror, 
in  northern  Peru.  There  he  heard  of  rich  gold  countries  in 
the  east,  and  decided  to  seek  them.  With  an  army  of 
350  Spanish  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  well  as  4000  Indians, 
he  set  out  from  Quito  and  marched  over  the  Amies  past  the 
foot  of  Cotopaxi  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Napo  River. 

It  was  a  reckless  enterprise.  The  Indians  were  frozen  to 
death  in  crowds  on  the  great  heights.  Instead  of  gold,  nothing 
was  found  but  wearisome  savannahs  and  swamps,  and  dismal 
forests  soaked  with  two  months'  rain.  Instead  of  useful 
domestic  animals,  no  creature  was  seen  but  the  thick-skinned 
tapir,  which,  with  a  long  beak-like  nose,  crops  plants  and 
leaves  and  frequents  swampy  tracts  in  the  heart  of  the 
primeval  forest.     The  few  natives  were  hostile. 

When  the  troop  reached  the  Napo  River  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1540,  Pizarro  dccidctl  to  send  the  bold  seaman  Orellana 
on  in  front  down  the  river  to  look  for  »}rn!>!p  and 
for  famine  with  all  its  tortures  threatened  them. 

A  camp  was  set  up  and  a  wharf  constructed.     A  small 
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bri_L;;ititiiic'  fcjr  s.iils  niul  oars  was  liastily  put  toj^cthcr,  and 
Orcllaiia  stci)j)C(l  on  board  with  a  crew  of  fhy  men,  and  the 
boat  was  b(jriic  down  the  stroni;  current. 

Dark  and  silent  wooils  stcjod  on  both  sides.  No  villa'^cs, 
no  human  bein^^s  were  seen.  Tall  trees  stood  on  the  bank 
like  triumphal  arches,  and  from  their  bou;4hs  hun^'  lianas 
serving  as  rope  ladders  and  swings  for  sportive  monkeys  with 
prehensile  tails.  Day  after  day  the  vessel  glided  farther  into 
this  humid  land  never  before  seen  by  white  men.  The 
Spaniards  looked  in  vain  fc^r  natives,  and  their  cjx-s  tried  in 
vain  to  pierce  the  green  murkiness  between  the  tree  trunks. 
The  men  showed  increasing  unea  ■'  -ess  ;  but  Orellana  sat 
(juietly  at  the  helm,  gave  his  ordei  to  the  rowers,  and  had 
the  sail  hoisted  to  catch  the  breeze  that  swept  over  the  water. 

No  camping-places  on  points  of  the  bank,  no  huts  roofed 
with  palm  leaves  or  grass,  no  smoke  indicated  the  vicinity  ot 
Indians.  In  a  thicket  by  a  brook  lay  a  boa  constrictor,  a 
snake  allied  to  the  python  (jf  the  Old  World,  in  easy,  elegant 
coils,  digesting  a  small  rodent  somewhat  like  a  hare  and 
called  an  agouti.  At  the  margin  of  the  bank  some  water- 
hogs  wallowed  in  the  sodden  earth  full  ol  roots,  and  under  a 
vault  of  thorny  bushes  lay  their  worst  enemy,  the  jaguar,  in 
ambush,  his  eyes  glowing  like  fire. 

At  length  the  country  became  more  open.  I-Vightened 
Indians  appeared  on  the  bank,  and  their  huts  pceix^d  through 
the  forest  avenues.  Orellana  moored  his  boat  and  landed 
with  his  men.  The  savages  were  quiet,  and  received  the 
S')aniards  trustingly,  so  the  latter  sta\ed  for  a  time  and 
collected  all  the  provisions  they  could  obtain.  The  Indians 
spoke  of  a  great  water  in  the  south  which  could  be  reached  in 
ten  days. 

The  fifty  Spaniards  were  now  in  excellent  spirits,  and  set 
to  work  eagerly  to  construct  another  smaller  sailing  vessel. 
When  this  was  done,  Orellana  filled  both  his  boats  with 
provisions,  manned  the  larger  with  thirty  and  the  smaller  with 
twenty  men,  and  continued  his  wonderful  journey,  which  was 
to  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  great  river  system  of  tropical 
America.  Around  him  stretched  the  greatest  tropical  lowland 
of  the  world,  before  him  ran  the  most  voluminous  river  of  the 
earth.  He  saw  nothing  but  forest  and  water,  a  bewitched 
country.  lie  had  no  eciuipmcnt  beyond  that  which  was 
afforded  by  the  Nai^o's  hanks,  and  his  mcti  frumhlcd  daily  at 
the  long,  dangerous  voyage. 

After  ten  days  the  two  boats  came  to  the  "great  water," 
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where  the  Xapo  yields  its  tribute  to  the  Amazons  River.  The 
latter  was  then  rising  fast,  and  when  it  is  at  its  height,  in 
June  and  July,  the  water  lies  forty  feet  above  its  low  water-level. 
Farther  down  the  difference  tends  to  disapi)car,  for  the  northern 
tributaries  come  from  the  equator,  where  it  rains  at  all  seasons, 
while  the  southern  rise  at  different  times  according  to  the 
widely  separated  regions  where  their  sources  lie.  To  travel 
from  the  foot  of  the  cordillcras  to  the  mouth  the  high  water 
of  the  main  river  takes  two  months. 

The  Spaniards  felt  as  if  they  were  carried  over  a  boundless 
lake.  Where  the  banks  arc  low  th.  forests  are  flooded  f<jr 
miles,  and  the  trees  stand  up  out  of  the  water.  Then  the 
wild  animals  fly  to  safer  tiistricts,  and  only  water  birds  and 
forest  birds  remain,  with  such  four-footed  animals  as  spend 
all  their  lives  in  trees.  The  fifty  m(;n  noticed  that  certain 
stretches  on  the  banks  were  never  reached  by  the  high  water, 
anil  it  was  only  at  these  places  that  the  Indians  built  their 
huts,  just  as  the  indiarubbcr  gatherers  do  at  the  present  day 
(riate  XXXIV.). 

When  the  high  water  retired,  large  patches  of  the  loose, 
sodden  banks  were  undermined,  and  fell  into  the  river, 
weighed  down  by  the  huge  trees  they  supported.  Islands  of 
timber,  roots,  earth,  and  lianas  were  carried  away  by  the 
current.  Some  stranded  on  shallows  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  others  grounded  at  projections  of  the  bank,  and  other 
rubbish  was  piled  up  against  them  till  the  whole  mass  broke 
away  and  danced  down  the  river  towards  the  sea.  Here  the 
men  had  to  be  careful,  for  at  any  moment  the  oats  might 
capsize  against  a  grounded  tree  trunk.  Deep  pools  also  were 
found,  and  the  current  ran  at  the  rate  of  2\  feet  a  second,  and 
they  often  had  the  help  of  the  wind. 

They  soon  learned  to  know  by  the  changed  appearance  of 
the  forest  where  they  could  land.  Where  the  royal  crowns  of 
foliaged  trees  reared  their  waving  canopy  above  the  palms 
they  could  be  sure  of  finding  dry  ground  ;  but  if  the  palms 
with  verdant  luxuriance  raised  their  plumes  above  low  brush- 
wood, they  might  be  sure  that  the  bank  was  flooded  by  the 
river. 

If  the  voyage  on  the  capricious  river  was  dangerous,  the 
Spaniards  were  still  more  disturbed  by  Indians,  who  came 
l)addling  up  in  their  canoes  and  showered  poisoned  arrows 
on  the  boats.  To  get  through  in  safety,  the  explorers  had  to 
avoid  the  banks  as  much  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  May  they  drifted  past  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
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Ncrn.,  which  discharges  a  lar^^e  voh.mc  ->    water    or  U  collects 
strca-ns  from  Venezuela  and  Guiana   and  fro.n    he  wet /A../-. 
.     open  plains,  north  of  the  Amazons  R.ver      W  here  the  :.^re. 
tribitary  is  divi<led  by  islan.ls  it  attains  a  breadth  ..1  as  nn.ch 

^"  'li^r^  oSi^na  stayed  several  weeks  with  friendly  In<lians, 
uh(.  lived  in  pretty  huts  under  the  buu;4hs  of  Y^'^^''  J^^;; 
vessels  were  repaired,  and  prov.s.ons  taken  on  Wum\  n  a  /  . 
chickens  turtles,  and  fish.  There  were  swarms  of  edible 
turtles,  and  the  India.is  cau-ht  the.n  and  collected  ^^^^' ^f^' 

„H,  the  fish  were  abundant  and  ^f '^;--'''V:i;'-  Xmaxc^ 
two  thousand  species  of  fish  live  „i  the  basu.  of  the  A'^'^"-*';- 
Shortly  afterwards  they  -lidcd  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Madeira,  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  whieh  discharges  a  yo  ume 
of  water  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  mam  river.  1  or  tic 
Madeira  has  its  sources  far  to  the  south,  and  ^^^^^'^-'V^'^ 
from    the  cordiUeras  of  I'eru    and   Bolivia,   partly  from   the 

^''^Wol'S^no  end  of  water,  month  alter  month!     The 
heat  is  the  same   all    the   year    round-not   very  excessive 
seldom   104  ,  but  still  oppressive  and  enervat.n-  because  of 
he  humidit)'  of  the  air.     Yet  the  voya-c  was  not  monotonous. 
Leaning  against  the  masts  and  gunwale  or  leisurely  moving 
the  oars,  the  soldiers  could  observe  the  dolphms  leaping  in    he 
river   the  sudden  darts  of  the  alligators  as  they  hunted    he 
fish  through  the  water,    or   the   clumsj-    movements   of     he 
manati,  one  of  the  Sirenia,  as  it  cropped  grass  at    he  edge 
of  the  bank,  to  the   danger  of  the  eel-hke  lung  fish,  which 
sometimes  goes  up  on  to  dry  land.     Sometimes  they  saw  the 
Indians  in  light  canoes  Pursue  manatis   and  alligator,   uith 
harpoons  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  and  perhaps  they  fe     a 
shiver  at  the  sight  of  the  huge  water-snakes  of  the  Amazons 

^'^"on  they  went  through  the  immense  forest  which  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  sources  of  tne  Madeira  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco-through  this  dense,  rank  carpet 
which  covers  all  the  lowlands  of  Brazil  with  its  teeming  and 
superabundant  life,  and  which  is  ^",  ,^''^""^'f"''y,:7,^7,;;f,  ^>^ 
trcipical  rains  and  flooded  rivers.  AH  the  rain  t  at  falL^oi 
the  //<.;/.'.-  and  the  sclvas  (as  the  wooded  i  lains  are  called)  makes 
...  ..  ,.,  .u.^,,,,,rh  •:!ini!rnprahlG  affluents  to  the  Amazons  and 
cntcrs\he"sca"through  its  trumpet-shaped  mouth.  The  river, 
with  its  forests,  is  like  a  cornucopia  of  vast,  wild  >rrcpressibk 
nature,  where  life  breathes  and  pulsates,  where  it  bubbles  and 
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ripples,  sccllics  and  tcrinctits  in  tlic  soft  prixluclivc  soil,  when- 
animals  swarm,  and  beetles  and  butterllics  are  more  mimcroiis 
than  anywhere  else  on  our  earth,  and  are  chid  in  the  mo-^t 
L,f()ri;eoiis  hncs  of  the  tropics.  There  oUl  trees  oi\  the  bank  are 
undermined  and  washed  aw.iy,  while  others  decay  in  the  sultrs- 
recesses  cjf  the  forest.  There  the  earth  is  constaiitly  fertilised 
by  the  manure  of  animals  aiui  their  corpses  and  l)y  dead 
vc|^ctatioii,  and  there  new  "^fenerations  are  continually  ri>.in;^ 
up  from  tlie  L^raves  in  nature's  inexhaustible  kin^'dom. 

The  Spam'ards  liad  no  tiine  to  make  excursions  int<j  the 
country  from  their  c.unps.  It  is  difficult  to  m.ike  one's  \\a)- 
throULjh  this  intricate,  ra;4<;cd  network  of  climbinj^  plants 
between  trunks,  bouijhs,  bushes,  and  uiKler<^rowth.  In  the 
interior,  far  awaj'  from  tiic  waterways,  and  especially  bctweei\ 
some  of  the  southern  tributaries,  lie  forests  unknown  anil 
untrodden  since  heathen  times.  Perhaps  there  are  Indian 
tril)es  among  them  wlio  have  not  yet  heard  that  America  has 
been  discovered,  and  wlio  may  congratulate  themselves  that 
the  forests  arc  tocj  much  for  the  wliite  men. 

There  palms  predominate  in  a  peaceful  Eden,  and  at  their 
feet  flourish  ferns  with  stems  as  hard  as  wootl.  In  the 
bambotj  clumps  the  jaguars  play  with  their  cubs,  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  swamps  the  peccary,  a  sort  of  small  pig,  jumps 
on  his  long,  supple  legs.  A  dark-green  gloom  prevails  under 
the  tall  bay-trees,  and  their  stems  stand  under  their  crowns 
like  the  columns  of  a  church  nave.  There  thrive  mimosas 
anil  various  species  of  fig,  and  climbing  palms  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  inquisitivencss. 

See  this  tree  200  feet  high,  with  its  round,  hard  fruits  as 
large  as  a  child's  head  !  When  they  are  rijxi  they  fall,  and 
the  shell  opens  to  let  out  the  triangular  seeds  which  we  call 
Brazil  nuts. 

Look  at  the  indiarubber  tree  with  its  light-coloured  stem, 
its  light-green  foliage,  and  its  white  sap,  which,  when  congealed, 
rolls  round  motor  wheels  through  streets  and  roads. 

Here  again  is  a  tree  that  every  one  knows  about.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  bears  large,  smooth,  leathery 
li;avcs,  but  its  blossoms  issue  from  the  stem  and  not  among 
the  foliage.  Its  cucumber  -  shaped  orange  fruits  ripen  at 
almost  all  seasons  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  Amazons. 
In  the  fruit  the  seeds  lie  in  rows.  The  tree  grows  wild  in  the 
torcsts,  but  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  betore  the  arrival  of 
white  men,  and  thc\-  prepared  from  it  a  drink  which  they 
tailed   "chocolatl."      It  was  bitter,  but  the  addition  of  sugar 
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and  \,iiiilla  made  it  palatable.     This  tree  is  culled  tlic  cocoa- 
tree. 

Still  lx.'ttcr  known  and  more  popular  is  anoilnr  drink — - 
ciiffcv.  The  coffee-tree  is  not  found  in  the  i)rinu  val  forests, 
ijut  in  plantaticjiis,  and  even  there  it  is  a  ^uest,  for  its  native 
country  is  Kaffa  in  Abyssinia,  and  coffee  came  from  Arabia 
to  luirope  through  Constantinople.  Now  Hrazil  produces 
three-fourths  of  all  the  world's  coffee,  anil  in  all  thousands  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  coffee  arc  consumed  yearly. 

The  vanilla  plant,  also,  is  one  of  the  wonderful  inmates  of 
the  forests.  In  ortler  that  the  wild  plants  which  are  indiijenou> 
in  the  mountain  forests  of  Mexico  and  I'eru  may  produce 
fruit,  the  pollen  must  be  carried  by  insects.  ALiny  years 
a  the  plant  was  transported  to  the  island  of  Reunion  in 
liic  Indian  Ocean,  where  it  throve  capitally,  but  bore  n^- 
fruit.  The  helpful  insects  of  its  native  country  were  absent. 
Then  artificial  fertilisation  with  pollen  was  successfully 
attemptetl,  and  now  Reunion  supplies  most  of  the  vanilla  in 
the  world's  markets. 

Think  ai^^ain  of  all  the  animals  which  live  in  the  fore.^.  and 
its  outskirts  towards  the  savannahs!  There  is  the  sin;,;ular 
opossum,  and  there  is  the  sluggish,  scaly  armadillo,  which 
loves  the  detestable  termites — those  white  ants  which,  with 
their  sharp  mandibles,  gnaw  to  pieces  paper,  clothes,  wood,  the 
whole  house  in  fact.  Then  there  is  the  climbing  sloth,  with 
its  round  monkey  head  and  large  curved  claws.  All  day  long 
it  remains  sleepily  hanging  under  a  bough,  and  only  wakes 
up  when  night  falls.  It  lives  only  on  trees  and  eats  leaves. 
In  far-back  ages  there  were  sloths  as  large  as  rhinoceroses 
and  elephants.  We  have,  too,  the  raccoon  in  a  greyish-yellow 
coat,  also  a  nocturnal  animal,  which  sleeps  during  the  day  in 
a  hollow  tree.  He  lives  on  small  mammals  and  birds,  eggs 
and  fruits,  but  before  he  swallows  his  food  he  cleans  it  well, 
generally  in  water. 

There  is  a  perpetual  gloom  under  the  crowns  of  the 
foliaged  trees  and  palms.  It  is  the  home  of  shadows.  Only 
lianas,  these  parasites  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  raise  their 
stems  above  the  dusky  vault  to  open  their  calyces  in  the  sun. 
Round  them  flutter  innumerable  butterflies  in  gaudy  colours. 
On  the  border  between  sunlight  and  shade  scream  droll 
parrots,  and  busy  pigeons  steer  their  way  among  the  trees  on 
rustling  wings.  Ihere  humming-birds  dart  like  arrows 
through  the  air.  They  are  small,  dainty  birds  with  breast, 
neck,  and  head  shining  like  metal  with  the  brightest,  most 
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vivid  colouring'.  They  buiUl  their  iicsts  c.ircfiill\-  with 
vc^'ct;iblc  fibres  and  moss,  a  ul  their  Ih-mIvs  an-  Imi^' and  fine 
as  a  n  ctl.  Then!  is  a  huininin''-bird  which  di>es  not  ijri>\v 
l()iii;>  r  tliau  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  \vci;4hs  Httlc  mere  than 
fifteen  grains. 

\Vc  must  now  fjo  back  to  see  how  Orellana  ^(^t  on  with 
his  two  bri^antines. 

Hclow  tlu-  f^^outh  of  the  Madeira  he  landed  once  on  the 
northern  bank  ni  a  rci^ion  inhabited  only  by  fall  Ama/ons, 
from  whom  the  river  received  its  name.  lUit  the  tale  of 
.Amazons  was  really  a  sailor's  romance,  just  as  the  Spaniards 
drcan.ed  of  Kldorado,  or  the  land  of  ^ojd. 

On  they  went  and  the  river  never  ended.  During'  tlieir 
voya<;c  they  saw  in  lakes  by  the  bank,  well  sheltered  and 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  <;randest  of  all  flowers,  the  Victci  !,t 
trivia  of  the  water-lily  family,  floatinjj  on  the  water.  Its 
leaves  measure  six  feet  in  diameter,  antl  tiie  blossoms  are 
more  than  a  foot  across.  The  flowers  open  only  two 
cvein'ngs,  first  white  and  then  purple. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  mighty  tributaries  Tapajos 
and  Xinyu  the  Spaniard,  saw  the  great  grassy  plains 
stretching  up  to  the  river.  They  only  just  escai>ed  cannibals 
on  the  northern  ba.ik.  Warned  by  friendly  Indians,  they 
were  on  their  guard  against  the  piro'oca,  the  mysterious  bore, 
fifteen  feet  high,  which  is  connected  with  the  flow  of  the  tide 
and  rushes  up  thr  ri\  r  twice  a  month  from  the  sea,  devastat 
ing  everything.  Fii.  lly  they  came  to  the  northern  mouth 
of  the  Amazons  River,  h  ving  traversed  2500  out  of  the  3600 
miles  of  its  length. 

Here  Orellana  decked  his  vessels  over  and  sailed  out  to 
sea,  making  for  the  West  Indies  along  the  coasts  of  Guiana 
and  Venezuela.  Even  after  the  coast  was  lost  to  sight  lie 
still  sailed  in  yellow,  muddy,  fresh  water,  and  he  was  far  'o  the 
north  before  he  came  to  blue-green  sea-water.  For  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  the  fresh  river  water  cncrlies 
the  salt.  At  Christmas  he  dropped  his  anchor  on  the  cua.st 
of  San  Domingo,  and  his  grand  exploit  was  achieved. 
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l.lKi;  the  stiiij^  on  the  scorpion's  poison  ^land,  Tierr.i  del 
J'"uc^o,  tlic  most  southern  land  of  America,  juts  out  into  the 
soutliern  sea.  It  is  separated  from  the  m.iinland  by  the  -^ound 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  intrepid  Mat^ellan.  In  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  interior  ^row  cver^^reen  beeches,  antl 
there  copper-brown  Indians  of  the  Ona  tribe  formerly  held 
unlimited  sway.  Like  their  brethren  all  over  the  New  \\'orld, 
they  have  been  thrust  out  by  white  men  and  are  docjmed 
to  extinction.  They  were  only  sojourners  on  the  coasts  of 
Tierra  del  Fucf^o,  and  their  term  has  expired.  Only  a  fcsv 
now  remain,  but  they  still  retain  the  old  characteristics  of  their 
race,  arc  powerfully  built,  warlike  and  brave,  live  at  feud  with 
their  neighbours,  and  kindle  their  camp  fires  in  the  woods,  on 
the  shores  of  lakes,  or  on  the  coast. 

Many  a  sailing  vessel  has  come  to  f:jrief  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  channel  is  dangerous,  and  ha.s  a  bad  reputa- 
tion for  violent  squalls,  which  beat  down  suddenly  over  the 
precipitous  cliffs.  It  is  safer  to  kecj)  to  the  open  .sea  and  sail 
to  the  .south  of  the  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  the 
surges  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  roar  together  against 
the  high  cliffs  of  Cape  Horn. 

Who  listens  to  this  song,  who  gazes  with  royal  disdain 
down  over  the  spray,  who  wonders  why  the  breakers  have 
been  there  for  thousands  of  years  {K)unding  against  gates  that 
never  open,  who  soars  at  this  moment  with  outsjiread  wings 
over  Cape  Horn— who  but  the  albatross,  the  largest  of  all 
::torm  birds,  the  boldest  and  most  unwearied  of  ail  the  winged 
inhabitants  of  the  realm  of  air? 

Look  at  him  well,  for  in  a  second  he  will  be  gone.       Vou 
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sec  lh.it  lie  i-^  .1^  I'l'';^'"  ;i->  a  swan,  li.i'^  a  short,  \h\ck  ncrk,  a 
hir^c  hiMil  \vitl»  a  powerful  pink  and  jcUowish  hill,  aiul  that 
he  is  (iiiilc  white  except  where  his  wIiil;  leathers  are  black. 
His  wiii^s  ;ire  w(jiKlers  of  creation.  When  lie  foUU  them, 
they  chn^  close  to  the  body  and  seem  to  di^appear  ;  but  now 
he  has  spread  them  out,  and  lhe>'  me.i'.ure  twelve  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  They  are  l(;n^'  and  narrow,  thin  .md  finely  formetl 
as  a  sword  blade.  He  uKnes  them  with  amazin;^  stead'tiess, 
and  excels  all  other  birds  in  stren^ah  and  endurance.  No 
bird  has  such  an  elej^ant  and  majestic  th'^ht.  lie  spread-,  his 
wini,'s  like  saiU  with  t.iut  sheets,  and  soars  at  .i  whi-.llin^  pace 
up  a^iiinsi  the  wiiul.  I'oUow  him  with  >our  e\es  hour  after 
hour  in  the  h.irtlest  wind,  .md  you  will  see  that  he  m.ikes  ;i 
scarcely  perceptible  beat  of  his  win^^s  only  every  'seventh 
mimUc,  keepin;^'  them  between  whiles  pertcctly  still.  'I  hat  is 
his  secret.  All  his  skill  consists  in  his  manner  of  hohiin'^  his 
win^s  expanded  and  the  inclination  he  yivcs  to  his  excellent 
monoplane  in  relation  U)  his  body  and  the  wind.  Kverythin^ 
else,  chan^'c  of  elevation,  antl  movement  forwards  with  or 
a^Minst  the  wind,  is  managed  by  the  wind  itself.  When  he 
wishes  to  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  he  spreads  his  wini^s, 
turns  towards  the  wintl,  and  lets  it  lift  him  up.  Then  he  soars 
in  elc^.uit  curves  and  'j^lides  up  the  invisible  hills  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Most  noteworthy  is  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  albatross. 
He  shuns  the  mainland  and  breeds  on  solitary  islantls  ;  he  can 
scarcely  move  on  the  ground,  and  when  he  is  forced  to  ali|^ht 
he  waddles  clumsily  alon<;  like  a  swan.  He  comes  in  contact 
with  the  earth  only  at  the  nest,  where  the  hen  sits  on  her 
sint^le  cgiT  and  tucks  her  white  head  under  her  win<;.  Other- 
wise he  docs  not  touch  the  ground.  He  finds  his  food  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  spends  three-fourths  of  h's  life  in  the 
air.  There  he  soars  about  from  sea  to  sea  like  a  satellite  to 
the  earth,  moving'  freely  and  lii^htly  round  the  heavy  t;lobc  as 
it  rolls  through  sp.ice. 

He  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  course,  no  distance 
is  too  jrreat  for  him  ;  he  simply  rests  on  his  win^^s  and  swecj>s 
easily  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  is,  i:owever,  rarer  iu  the 
.\tlantic  than  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  he  avoids  the  heat  of 
equatorial  regions.  He  sails  in  any  other  direction  he  pleases, 
where  he  hys  most  prospect  of  satisfying  his  voracious  apjxitite. 

What  do  you  think  oi  an  albatross  which  was  caught  on  a 
vessel  and  marked  so  that  it  might  Ix;  recognised  again,  and 
which    then    followed    the    vessel    lor    six    days   and    nights 
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watchiiifj  for  any  refuse  thrown  out?    The    ship  was  i 
open   sea    and    was    saih'n;^    twelve    knots    an    hour, 
albatross  diil  not  tire.      Nay,  he  made  circles  of  mile 
the  vessel  at  a  considerable  hf-i^t^ht.      On  bcjard  the  • 
uatch  was  chaiiLjed  time  after  time,  for  man  must  rest 

sleep,  but  the  albat  jss  needed  neither  sleep  nor  rest.       

had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the  manac;ement  of  his 
win^^s  while  he  slept  at  night.  He  kept  awake  for  a  week 
without  showing  any  signs  of  weariness.  He  flew  on  and  on, 
sometimes  disappearing  astern,  and  an  hour  later  appearing 
again  and  sweeping  down  on  the  vessel  from  the  front.  That 
it  was  the  same  albatross  was  proved  by  the  mark  painted  on 
the  breast.  Only  on  the  seventh  day  did  he  leave  the  ship, 
dissatisfied  with  the  fare  set  before  him.  He  was  tiien 
hundreds  of  m.iles  from  the  nearest  coast. 

Just  think  of  all  the  wonderful  and  remarkable  sights  he 
must  witness  on  his  airy  course!  He  sees  everything 
that  takes  place  on  the  decks  of  large  sailing  vessels,  ami  the 
smoke  rising  out  of  the  steamers'  funnels.'  He  marks  the 
clumsy  movements  of  the  twenty-feet-long  sea-elephants  on 
the  gravel  shore  of  the  islands  of  South  Georgia,  east  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  sees  the  black  or  grey  backs  of  whales  rolling  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Perhaps  he  has  some  time  wandered  away  northwards 
over  the  Atlantic  and  seen  whalers  attack  the  blue  whale— 
the  largest  animal  now  living  in  the  world,  for  it  often  attains 
to  a  length  of  90  feet.  At  the  i)resent  day  whalers  use 
strongly  built,  swift,  and  easily  handled  steam-launches,  and 
shoot  the  harpoon  out  from  the  bow  with  a  pivoted  gun. 
In  the  head  of  the  harpoon  is  a  pointed  shell  which  explodes 
in  the  body  of  the  whale,  dealing  a  mortal  wound,  and  at 
the  butt  end  a  thick  roi^e  is  secured.  The  vessel  follows 
the  whale  until  it  is  dead.  Then  it  is  hauled  up  with  a  steam 
winch  and  towed  to  a  whaling  station  in  some  bay  on  the 
coast,  where  it  is  flilched.  Then  the  oil  is  boiled  out,  poured 
into  casks,  and  sent  to  market. 

^Iuch  more  picturesque  and  more  dangerous  was  the 
whaling  witnessed  in  northern  seas  by  the  forefathers  of  ti\c 
albatross,  for  man  has  been  for  a  thousand  years  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  whale,  and  some  species  are  almost  exterminated. 
Then  the  whalers  did  not  use  a  gun,  but  threw  the  hari)oon  b}- 
hand.  Every  vessel  had  several  keelless  whale-boats,  pcjintcii 
at  Ixjth  bow  and  stern,  so  that  they  could  be  rowetl  forwards 
or    backwards.       When   a  while    was    seen    in    the    distance 
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the  boats  set  out,  each  boat  manned  by  six  cxjicrieiiccd 
whalers.  One  of  them  was  the  coxswain,  another  tlie 
harpooner,  while  the  others  sat  at  the  oars.  The  harpoon  line, 
an  inch  thick,  lay  carefully  coiled  up,  and  ran  out  throuijh  a 
brass  eye  in  the  bow.  Every  man  knew  from  lon^  experience 
what  he  had  to  do  at  any  particular  minute,  aiui  therefore 
there  was  silence  on  board,  all  working  without  orders. 

When  all  is  ready  one  of  the  boats  rows  towanls  the 
whale,  and  the  harpooner  throws  his  sharp  weapon  with  all 
his  strength  into  the  whale's  flank.  Almost  before  the 
harpoon  has  struck  the  boat  is  backed  swiftly.  Wild  with 
pain,  the  whale  may  strike  the  boat  from  alxjve  with  his 
powerful  horizontal  caudal  fin  and  crush  it  at  a  blow,  or  he 
may  dive  below  the  boat  and  upset  it,  but  usually  he  thinks 
only  of  making  his  escape.  He  makes  for  the  dei)ths  in 
fright,  and  the  harpoon  line  runs  out,  the  strands  producing  a 
singing  sound.  Great  ;arc  is  necessary,  for  if  the  line  curls 
round  a  man's  leg  he  ..s  carried  overboard  and  is  lost.  The 
whale  dives  at  once  to  a  depth  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
fathoms.  There  it  is  dark  and  quiet,  and  he  remains  there 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  till  at  length  he  is  obliged  to  come 
up  to  breathe.  The  lie  of  the  line  in  the  water  shows 
approximately  where  he  will  come  up  again,  and  anc^ther 
boat  rows  to  the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  appears  above  the 
surface  a  second  harjxion  whistles  through  the  air. 

The  whale  is  now  too  breathless  to  dive.  He  swims  along 
the  surface  and  lashes  the  waves  with  his  tail  to  free  himself 
from  his  tormentors.  He  speeds  along  at  a  desperate  pace, 
dashing  the  waves  into  spray  around  him  and  drawing  the 
boats  after  him.  The  crews  have  hauled  in  the  lines,  and  the 
boats  are  quite  close  to  the  whale,  but  they  must  be  ready  to 
pay  out  the  lines  if  the  whale  dives.  The  boats'  prows  are 
tilted  high  up  into  the  air  and  the  water  streams  off  them. 
They  shoot  forward  like  mad  things  through  the  foaming  sea, 
whether  it  be  day  or  night,  and  pitch  up  and  down  over  the 
crests  of  the  waves.  With  stretched  muscles,  clenched  teeth, 
and  glaring  eyes  the  whale-hunters  follow  tiiC  movements  of 
the  whale  and  the  boat. 

They  notice  that  the  pace  slackens.  The  whale  begins 
to  tire,  and  at  last  is  quite  exhausted.  Its  movements 
becon-.e  irregular,  it  stops  and  throws  itself  alx)ut  so  that 
the  water  spurts  up  round  it.  Then  a  boat  rows  up,  and  a 
lung  spear  is  thrust  in  three  feet  deep  towards  the  animal's 
heart,  and  perhaps  an  explosive  bullet  is  fired.      If  the  lungs 
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arc  pierced  ihc  whale  sends  up  jets  of  blond  from  its  nostrils 
-  "  hoistin;^  the  red  O.v^,"  in  the  iaiiL^uai^c  of  whalers.  Its 
time  is  come  ;  it  i^ives  up  the  strui^i^lc,  and  its  death  tremors 
show  that  another  of  the  j^iants  of  the  ocean  h.as  bid  a  1  .st 
fu'ewell  to  its  boundless  realm. 


I',  i  I 
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RoRiNsox  Ckusoh's  Lsl.wd 

On  motionless  win<^s  an  albatross  hovers  hi,L,fh  above  Cape 
Horn.  J  lis  sharp  eye  takes  in  everything'.  Now  he  sees  in 
the  distance  smoke  f-om  the  funnel  of  a  steamer,  and  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  he  has  tacked  round  the  vessel  and  decided 
to  follow  it  on  its  voya;^c  to  the  north.  To  the  east  he  has 
the  coast  of  Chile,  with  its  countless  reefs  and  islands  and 
deep  fiords,  antl  above  it  rises  the  snow-capped  crest  of  the 
Andes.  As  soon  as  refuse  is  thrown  overboard,  the  albatross 
swo(;ps  down  like  an  arrow.  A  second  before  he  touches  the 
water  he  raises  hi-,  wind's,  draws  back  his  head,  stretches  out 
liis  lar^e  feet  in  front  with  expanded  claws,  and  then  plumps 
down  screamiiiLj  into  tlie  water.  Me  floats  as  liL;lUi\-  as  a 
cork.  In  a  moment  he  has  swallowed  all  the  scraps  |jf)atin:4 
on  the  surface,  and  then,  turning  to  the  wind,  rises  to  a  giddy 
licight. 

The  vessel  hapi)ens  to  be  carrying  gooi.1.'  to  SaiUiago,  the 
capital  of  Chile,  and  casts  anchor  at  its  port  town,  Valparaiso. 
In  the  background  rises  Aconcagua,  the  highest  mountain  of 
America. 

Then  the  albatror.s  steers  out  to  sea  to  try  his  luck  else- 
where. Seventy  miles  from  the  coast  he  comes  across  the 
notable  little  island,  Juan  I'crnandez,  and  circles  round  its 
volcanic  cliffs.  For  Iiiin  there  are  no  frightful  precipitous 
ascents  ,uid  ilc.sccnts  ;  from  his  height  he  can  .sec  all  he  wishes 
to  sec.  It  is  otherwise  with  e.xplorer.s.  Some  cliffs  are 
inaccessible  to  their  feet,  as  Carl  Skottsbcrg  found  when  he 
went  out  to  the  island  three  years  ago  in  a  Chili.ai  vessel. 
He  .saw  the  cliffs  3000  feet  high,  and  heard  the  surf  rolling  in 
round  the  island.  It  was  a  perfect  picture  of  wild  tlesolation. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  land  in  a  small  boat.  He  looked  in 
vain  for  parrots,  monkeys,  and  tortoises,  hut  fouiul,  instea.d, 
that  more  than  half  the  nuintx,r  of  the  plants  uu  the  island 
ire  such  as  grow  on  no  other  spot  on  the  earth.  Among 
them  are  palms,  with  bright,  pale-green  trunks,  which  have 
been    recklessly  destroyed    by    men    to    make   walking-stick.s. 
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Here  alsf)  are  tree-ferns,  and  the  '^mall,  delicate,  climbing 
fern-;  whicli  gracefully  festnon  trunks  and  h<iu;4hs.  And  here 
also  is  the  List  specimen  of  a  species  of  sandalwood  which, 
wonderful  to  relate,  has  found  its  way  hither  from  its  home  in 
Asia.  A  couple  of  hundred  j-ears  a;^o  it  ^rew  jirofusely  on 
the  island,  hut  now  it  has  been  nearly  exterminated  by  man's 
cupidity.  The  red,  stronfjly  scented  wood  was  too  much  in 
demand  for  fin  :abinet  work  and  other  purposes.  Only  one 
small  branch  now  produces  foliai^e  on  the  la^l  sandal-tree. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  the  last  tree  amoni^^  man\-,  but  the  last 
s[X?cimen  of  a  snecies  which  is  vanishing  from  tlie  earth. 

In  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  accordiiiL;  to  tradition, 
lived  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  from  a  saddle  in  the  crest  he 
threw  iOUL^iii'^,  ca_i;er  glances  over  the  !;ic.it  <  eean.  A 
memorial  tablet  in  the  cave  relates  that  the  real  Crusoe,  a 
Scotch  sailor  named  .Selkirk,  lived  alone  on  the  isl.iiul  for 
four  years  and  four  months  in  the  \ears  1704-17CX;.  He  went 
on  shore  of  his  own  accoril,  bein;^  d.issatisfieil  with  the  officers 
of  the  ship  to  which  lie  belon_L;ed.  Ihe  climate  was  mild,  the 
r;'infall  motlerate,  and  wild  j^oats  and  edible  fruits  served  him 
for  food. 

.Such  is  the  actual  f.ict.  How  much  mcjre  do  we  delii;ht  in 
the  Robinson  Crusoe  whose  story  is  so  charmini^ly  depicted 
in  a  romantic  dress!  His  vessel  foundered,  and  he  was  the 
only  man  wh(»  was  thrown  up  by  the  stormy  waves  upon  the 
island.  There  he  made  himself  at  iiome,  wandered  round  the 
shore  and  throu;^di  the  woods,  and  filled  a  shootin^-ba;^  of 
banana  leaves  with  oysters,  turtle's  ei^-^s,  and  wild  fruits. 
With  his  simple  bow  he  shot  the  animals  of  the  forest  t^ 
make  himself  clothes  of  their  skin<.  and  wilii  Ljoats,  which  he 
eaUL^ht  and  tamed,  \-ieldcd  him  milk,  from  which  lie  cuurned 
butter  and  manufactured  cheese,  lie  became  a  fisherman, 
furrier,  and  potter,  and  on  the  height  above  his  c.ive  he  had 
his  chapel  where  he  kept  .Sundaj-s.  He  found  wild  mai/e, 
and  sowed,  reaped,  and  made  bread.  As  j-ears  pa^sid  on,  his 
prosperity  increased,  and  he  was  a  t>i)e  of  the  wh<<K  liuman 
rac(^  which  from  the  rude  simplicit\'  of  the  sava_L;e  has  in  the 
course  of  aj^es  {)ro;4ressed  to  a  conditioti  of  rcfinemrnt  and 
cnlijrhtenment.  When  he  was  most  at  a  loss  for  fire  to 
prepare  his  food,  the  liL^htnint:  struck  a  tree  and  set  it  cmi  fire, 
aid  we  remember  that  he  then  kept  up  his  fire  for  a  Imi.; 
time,  never  lettiiii;  it  ^o  out.  He  was  very  '^rie\cd  win  n  it 
at  leuL^th  e\j>ired.  but  a  volcanic  outbreak  came  t'»  his  assist- 
ance,  a. id   he    li;.^hted    hi.--   fire   ayain    from   the  i;louinj;    lava 
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He  made  himself  a  bread  oven  of  bricks,  and  built  himself  a 
hilt  and  .1  \xy.a. 

Once  when  he  was  away  on  an  excursion,  and  lay  asleep 
far    from    his   dwellinc:^,    he   started    up    in   alarm   at    hearin- 
sc.mc  (.ne  call  out  his  name.      It  was  only  his   own    parrot'] 
which  had  learned  to  talk,  and  which  had  searched  for  him,  :\m\ 
was  sittint^r  on  a  bou^di  cailin<^  out  "  Poor  Robinson  Cruv.e!" 
Ilcnv  well  we  remember  his  lonely  walk  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  when  he  stood  petrified  with   fear  lx;forr   the 
prnit  of  a  human  foot  in  the  sand  !     For  cii,rht  years  he  had 
been  alone,  and   now  he  found  that  there  were  other  human 
bein.t,rs,  cannibals  no  doubt,  in  the  nei<;hb<-nirhood.     He  stood, 
t^azed,    listened,    hurrietl    home,    and    prci)ared    for    defence.' 
Here,  also,  he  is  a  type  of  peoples  and  states,  which  sooner  or 
later  awake  to  a  perception  of  the  necessity  of  defence  a<^ainst 
hostile  attacks.      His  suspicions  ^Mve  way  to  certainty  "when 
one  day  he  sees  a  fire  burning  on  the  beach.      He  runs  home, 
draws  up  the  ladder  over  the  fortification  round  his  dwelling;,' 
makes  ready  his  weapons,  climbs  up  to  his  look-out,  and  sees 
ten  naked  .savages  roasting  flesh  round  a  fire.     After  a  wild 
dance  they  push  out  their  canoes  and  disappear.     At  the  fire 
arc   left  gnawed   human   bones  and  skulks'  and   Robinson  is 
beside  himself  at  the  sight. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year  he  is  awakened  one 
stormy  night  by  a  shot.  His  heart  beats  fast,  for  now  the 
hour  of  deliverance  is  surely  at  hand.  Another  shot  thunders 
through  the  night.  Perhaps  it  is  a  signal  of  distress  from  a 
shii)!  He  lights  a  huge  fire  to  guide  the  crew.  When 
morning  dawns,  he  finds  that  a  ship  has  run  on  to  a  sub- 
nierged  rock  and  been  wrecked.  No  sign  of  the  crew  is 
visible.  IVjt  yes,  a  sailor  lies  prostrate  on  the  sand  and  a 
dog  howls  beside  him.  Crusoe  runs  up;  he  would  like  a 
C()mi)anion  in  his  loneliness;  but  however  long  he  works 
with  artificial  respiration  and  other  remedies,  the  dead  will 
not  come  to  life,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  sadly  digs  a  '^rave 
for  the  unknown  guest.  '^         ^ 

Another  year  passes  and  all  the  days  are  alike.  As  he 
sits  at  his  table,  breaking  his  bread  and  eating  fish  and 
oysters,  he  has  his  dog,  parrot,  and  goats  as  companions 
and  gives  them  a  share  of  his  meal. 

One  day  he  sees  from  his  look-out  hill  five  boats  come  to 
the  island  ami  put  to  shore,  and  thirty  savages  jump  on  land 
ami  light  a  fire.  Then  they  bring  two  prisoners  from  a  boat. 
One  they  kill  with  a  club.      The  other  runs  awa^•  and  makes 
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str.iight  tf)\vard.s  Crusoe's  tlwcUiiiLj.  Only  two  men  pursue 
luin,  and  Crusoe  runs  up.  to  help  him.  At  a  sij^n  from  his 
master,  the  do<;  rushes  on  one  of  the  savaif;es  and  holds  him 
fast  till  he  gets  his  death-blow,  and  the  other  meets  the  same 
fate.  Then  Crusoe  by  signs  and  kindly  gestures  makes  the 
])risoncr  understand  that  he  has  found  a  friend.  The  poor 
fellow  utters  some  incomprehensible  wt^rds,  and  Crusoe,  who 
has  not  heard  a  human  voice  for  fifteen  years,  is  delighted 
to  hear  him  speak.  The  t)rher  savages  make  off  as  fast  as 
they  can. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  black  friend  receives  the  name  of 
Friday,  because  he  came  to  the  island  on  a  Friday.  In  time 
Friday  learns  to  speak,  and  brightens  and  relieves  the  life 
of  the  solitary  man.  One  day  another  wreck  is  stranded  on 
the  rocks,  and  Robinsc.i  and  Friday  fetch  from  its  stores 
firearms  and  powder,  tools  and  provisions,  and  many  other 
useful  things.  When  eighteen  long  years  have  expired,  the 
hero  of  our  childhood  is  rescued  by  an  English  ship. 
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Across  thf.  P.vnic  Ockan 

The  albatross  is  a  knowing  bird,  or  he  would  not  follow 
vessels  for  weeks.  He  knows  that  there  is  food  on  boani, 
and  that  edible  fragments  are  often  thrown  out.  Hut  his 
power  of  observation  and  his  knowledge  are  much  greater 
than  might  be  suspected.  He  knows  al.so  of  old  where  small 
storm  birds  take  their  prey,  and  when  he  finds  them  flying 
along  with  their  catch  he  shoots  down  like  lightning  among 
them,  appropriates  all  he  can  find,  and  does  not  trouble 
himself  in  the  least  about  the  smaller  birds'  disappointment. 

But  these  vultures  of  the  sea  are  still  cleverer  in  other 
ways.  Their  forefathers  have  lived  on  the  sea  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  their  S'  uses  have  been  developed  to  the  greatest 
acuteness  and  jjerfection.  They  know  the  regular  winds,  and 
can  pcrrcive  from  the  colour  of  the  water  if  a  cold  or  warm 
sea  current  sweeps  along  below  them.  If  now  our  friend 
the  albatross,  travelling  westwards  over  the  idands  of  Poly- 
nesia, wishes  to  be  carried  along  by  the  wind,  he  knows  that 
he  has  only  to  keep  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
e(iuator  in  order  *o  be  in  the  belt  of  the  south-east  trade-wind. 
And  no  doubt  he  iias  also  noticed  th-^.l  this  wind  gives  rise 
to  the  equatorial  current  which,  broad  ana  strong,  sets  west- 
wards across  the   Pacific  Ocean.      If  lie   wishes  to  fly  north 
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')t  the  ('(luiitor,  liL'  receives  the  san-,e  help  tidni  tlie  northeast 
tr.Kle-uiiul  ;  hut  if  he  wanders  far  u>  the  south  or  iiortli  of 
tlic  c-<iuator,  lie  will  meet  with  head  winds  aiai  find  that  tin- 
ocean  current  sets  e.istwards.  In  the  northern  liall  of  the 
I'acific  Ocean  this  north-easterly  current  is  called  the  Kuro- 
shiuo,  or  ••  Black  Salt.  '  It  skirts  the  coast  of  Japan  and  runs 
M-ht  across  U)  Canada.  This  current  is  one  of  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  albatross. 

lie  knows  further  that  the  arranj^enicnt  of  winds  and 
currents  is  just  tlie  same  in  the  Atlantic.  There,  however, 
Ihe  current  runnin,i,r  north-east  is  called  the  (ailf  Stream,  ami 
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It  is  the  warm  water  of  thi.s  stream,  comitiLj  from  the  equator, 
which  makes  the  climate  of  n.^rth-westcni  Europe  so  mild, 
and  pre\ents  even  the  northernmost  fiords  of  Xorway  fnjm 
treezinir  in  winter. 

Meanwhile  the  albatross  is  on  its  courst  westwards,  care- 
less of  winds  and  currents,  lie  heeds  not  tiie  hardest  storm, 
aiul,  iiuleed,  where  could  he  hide  himself  from  its  vii^lence? 
His  tlwellini;  is  the  air.  The  sea  is  hii;h,  and  he  skims  just 
above  the  surface,  risini^  to  meet  each  wave  and  d  'sceiKliiii; 
into  every  troui;h,  and  the  tips  ot"  !iis  win^^s  seem  to  dip  into 
the  f. .am.  The  threat  ocean  seem<  dreadfully  dreary  and 
deserted.      Die  sun  ;.^iistens  (ju  th<.  spindrift,  and  the  albatross 
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i-^  reflected  in  the  smooth,  brii^ht  roof  of  waves  above  the  fairy 
crystal  j^rottoes  in  the  liepths. 

lie  rises  to  sec  whether  the  islanil  he  is  thiiikin*^  about 
is  visible  alx»ve  the  horizon.  Hcneath  him  he  sees  the  liark, 
white-tipped,  roariiiff  sea.  From  the  west,  bUiisli-blaek  rain 
clouds  sweep  up  and  open  their  sluice-j^atcs.  Is  the  albatross 
hindereii  in  his  flight  by  the  rain  which  pelts  vii>lent!>-  down 
on  his  back  and  winjgs?  Well,  yes,  he  must  certainly  be 
delayed,  but  he  can  foretell  the  weather  with  certainty  encnii^h 
to  keep  clear,  and  he  is  swift  enoui^h  on  the  wing  to  make 
his  csca{x;  when  overtaken  by  rain.  And  he  can  always 
descend,  fold  his  pinions,  and  rest  dancing  on  the  waves. 

The  rain  over,  he  flies  higher  up  again  and  now  sees 
I'Lastcr  Island,  which  from  an  immense  depth  rises  above  the 
water,  terribl  i«mely  in  the  great  ocean.  On  a  sloping  beach 
lie  sees  several  monuments  of  stone,  thirty  feet  high,  in  the  form 
of  human  heads.  They  mark  graves,  and  arc  memorials  of 
a  long-vanished  settlement.  Now  there  arc  only  about  1 50 
natives  on  Easter  Island,  and  even  these  are  doomed  to 
extinction.  Three  white  men  live  on  the  island,  but  it  is 
long  since  news  was  heard  of  them,  for  no  vessel  has  touched 
there  for  several  years.  Of  other  living  things  only  rats, 
goats,  fowls,  and  sea  birds  exist  on  the  island. 

At  some  distance  to  the  north-east  lies  Sala-y-Gomcz,  a 
small  island  of  jK-rfectly  bare  rocks,  only  inhabited  by  sea-ft)wl, 
and  there  the  albatross  pays  a  passing  visit.  Now  he  rises  again 
and  continues  his  flight  westwards.  Soon  he  comes  to  a  swarm 
of  insignificant  islands  called  the  Low  Archipelago.  So  we 
name  the  islands,  but  the  dark-skinned  natives  wlio  by  some 
my.sterious  fortune  have  been  banished  to  them  call  them 
Paumotu,  or  "  Island  Cloud."  A  poet  could  not  have  con- 
ceived a  better  name.  There  lie  eighty-five  groups  of  islands, 
each  consisting  of  innumerable  holms.  They  are  really  a 
cloud  of  islets,  like  a  nebula  or  star  mist  in  the  'jky,  and  this 
swarm  is  only  one  among  many  others  studding  all  the 
western  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Now  the  albatross  soars  round  the  rocks  of  the  "  Island 
Cloud."  He  can  see  them  easily  from  up  above,  but  it 
is  a  harder  matter  for  a  vessel  to  make  its  way  lx:tween  the 
treacherous  rocks  and  reefs.  Though  they  are  so  many, 
the  aggregate  area  amounts  to  less  than  four  square  miles. 
Almost  all  are  formed  of  coral,  and  most  of  thtm  arc  atolls. 
Reef  -  building  corals  are  small  animals  which  extract  lime 
from  the  water.     They  multiply  by  budding,  and  evcrv  group 
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forms  a  common  clan  where  living  and  dead  members  rot 
side-  by  side.  Coral  animalcul.e  demand  for  their  existence  a 
fnin,  liard  sea  bf)ttom,  crystal-clear  water,  sufficient  nutriment 
broui^du  to  them  by  waves  and  currents,  and  lastly  a  water  tem- 
l)eratiire  not  falling  below  6,S  .  Therefore  they  occur  onl\-  in 
tr(jj)ical  seas  and  near  the  surface,  for  the  water  becomes  colder 
with  the  depth.  At  depths }:jrcater  than  i6o  feet  they  are  rare. 
They  die  and  increase  a^'ain  and  aj^ain,  and  therefore  the 
coral  reefs  ^row  in  heij^dit  antl  breadth,  and  only  the  height 
of  water  at  ebb  tide  puts  a  limit  to  their  upward  ^nowth. 
The  contiinial  surf  of  the  sea  and  stormy  waves  often  break 
off  whole  blocks  of  coral  limestone,  whic  h  roll  .down  and 
break  up  into  sand.  With  this  all  cavities  arc  filled  in,  and 
thus  the  action  of  the  sea  helps  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  reef.  Other  lime-extracting  animalcula.-  and  also  sea- 
weeds establish  themselves  on  the  reef.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  waves  throw  up  loose  blocks  on  the  top  of  the  reef, 
so  that  parts  of  it  are  always  above  the  water-level.  When 
the  water  rises  during  flood-tide,  white  foarriing  surf  indicates 
the  position  of  the  reef  at  a  long  distance.  During  the  ebb 
the  reef  itself  is  exposed  and  the  sea  is  quiet.  Between  ebb 
and  tlootl  the  fairway  is  dangerous,  for  there  is  nothing  t(} 
warn  a  vessel,  and  it  may  run  right  on  to  a  coral  reef  antl 
be  lost. 

Reefs  have  various  forms  and  lengths.  The  great  Barrier 
Reef,  which  lies  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  is 
ijoo  miles  long.  When  reefs  form  circles  they  are  called 
atolls.  By  means  of  winds,  birds,  and  ocean  currents,  seeds 
are  carried  about  the  ocean,  and  strike  root  on  any  parts  of 
the  reef  which  lie  above  the  level  of  the  flood-tide.  In  the 
fulness  of  time  the  atoll  is  completed,  built  up  by  animalculai 
and  plants.  The  "  Island  Cloud  "  is  the  largest  continuous 
atoll  region  in  all  the  world.  There  the  circular  coral  islands 
lie  like  a  collection  of  garlands  thrown  down  upon  the  sea. 
Within  them  the  water  may  be  as  much  as  230  feet  deep,  an<l 
in  the  lagoons  of  some  atolls  all  the  fleets  of  the  world  could 
find  room.  The  minute  coral  animalcul.t  have  provided  by 
their  industrious  labour  shelter  for  the  largest  vessels. 

On  many  of  the  atolls  grow  cocoa  palms,  and  only  then 
arc  the  ring-shaped  islands  inhabitable.  How  curious  they 
look  to  one  approaching  on  a  vessel !  Only  the  crowns  of 
the  palms  are  seen  above  the  horizon  ;  the  island,  being  low, 
is  out  of  sight.  One  might  be  coming  to  an  oasis  in  the 
boundless    Sahara.      At   last   the  solid   coral    ground  of  the 
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inland  (omi's  into  si^ht  (Plate  .\X.WH.\  Hn  J.crs  ^.V\A\ 
a:.;aiiul  the  outer  side  of  tlu'  liii:^',  l)iit  the  Ia;.;.)<)ii  within  is 
Miiooth  as  a  mirror  in  the  lea  ol"  the  eor.ils  and  p  ilins. 

P'diir  Ihou-^and  natives  of  Polynesian  race  live  on  the 
lujlin-.  ot'  the  "Island  Cloud,"  a  coujilc  ol'  hundred  on  each 
atoll.  'I'hey  ^Mther  pearls  and  ni(jther-ot" pearl,  and  barter 
thcin  for  luiropcan  ^'oods  at  a  ridiculously  low  priee.  On 
some  inlands,  breadfruit  trees,  pineapples,  antl  bananas  are 
^'rown.  Animal  life  is  very  poor— rats,  parrots,  piL^eoti-, 
thrushes,  and  lizards— l)ut  all  the  richer  is  the  life  in  the  sea 
outside.  The  n.itives  are  most  excellent  seamen,  and  il  is 
hard  to  believe  that  they  are  lifelon;.^  prisoners  on  their 
islands.  They  sail  with  sails  of  mattinj^'  made  by  the  women, 
and  have  outri;4L,fers  which  ^'ive  stability  tci  tlieir  bo.it<,  antl 
they  cross  boldly  fnjm  i^laiul  to  ishmd. 

What  does  tlie  albatross  care  if  the  French  have  hoisted 
their  tricoloured  flai;  over  the  atolls  of  the  "Island  Cloud" 
and  their  nearest  ncii^hlKnirs  to  the  west?  He  is  absolute 
ruler  over  them  all,  and  seizes  his  prey  where  he  will. 

Now  he  makes  for  the  Society  Islands,  and  takes  a  circuit 
rounil  the  lar^^cst  of  them,  Tahiti,  the  finest  and  best  known 
ot  all  the  islands  in  the  southern  sea.  There  a^ain  he  sees 
volcanoes  Vnv^  since  extinct,  i;rand  wild  cliffs  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  impenetrable  clumps  of  ferns,  and  luxuriant  i^^rass, 
while  down  the  slopes  dance  lively  brooks  to  the  lagoon 
scpar.itcd  from  the  sea  by  the  breakwaters  of  the  coral  master 
builders.  On  the  strand  grow  the  cver-prcscnt  cocoa  palms, 
as  distinctive  of  the  islands  of  the  southern  sea  as  the  date 
palms  are  of  the  desert  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Here  the 
weather  is  beautiful,  a  warm,  equable,  tropical  sea  climate 
with  only  three  or  four  degrees  difference  between  winter  and 
summer.  The  south  cast  trade-wind  blows  all  the  year  round, 
and  storms  arc  rare  visitors.  The  rain  is  moderate,  and  fever 
is  unknown. 

The  natives  take  a  bright  and  happy  view  of  life.  They 
ileck  their  hair  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  their  gait  is  light  and 
easy,  and  they  knew  no  sorrow  until  the  white  man  came 
and  spoiled  their  life  and  liberty. 

Now  the  original  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  arc  dying  out,  and 
are  being  replaced  by  Chinamen,  Furopean,  and  natives  from 
other  islands  to  the  north-west.  They  still,  howe\(T,  till  their 
fields,  put  out  their  fishing-canoes  in  the  lagoon,  and  pull 
down  cocoa-nuts  in  their  season.  They  .still  wear  wreaths  of 
flowers    in   their   hair,   a    last    relic   of  a    happier   existence. 
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Pii^cons  coo  in  the  trees,  and  j^recp.  and  blue  and  wliitc 
parrots  uUer  their  ear-piercinf  screams.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  floats,  and  swine  arc  n.  ■  comers ;  lizards,  scorpions, 
flies,  and  mosriuitoes  are  indit;enous.  The  luxuriant  gardens 
with  their  natural  charms  EuroiKans  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy,  and  the  frigate  bird,  the  eagle  of  the  sea,  with  the  tail 
feathers  of  which  the  chiefs  of  Tahiti  used  to  decorate  their 
heads,  still  roosts  in  the  trees  on  the  strand,  and  seeks  its  food 
far  out  in  the  sea.  The  albatross  cannot  but  notice  the  frigate 
bird.  He  sees  in  him  a  rival.  The  latter  does  not  make  such 
long  journe\'s,  and  does  not  venture  so  far  out  to  sea  ;  but  he  is 
a  master  in  the  art  of  flying,  and  he  is  an  unconscionable  thief. 
1  le  follows  dolphins  and  other  fishes  of  prey  to  appropriate  their 
catch,  and  forces  other  birds  to  rclin(iuisli  their  food  when 
they  arc  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it.  When  fishermen  are  out 
drawing  up  their  nets,  he  skims  so  low  over  the  boat  that  he 
may  be  stunned  with  an  oar,  and  he  is  so  attracted  by  bright 
and  gaudy  colours  that  he  will  shoot  down  recklessly  on  to 
the  pennants  of  .ships  as  they  flutter  in  the  wind,  swinging  to 
and  fro  with  the  roll  of  the  vessel.  He  soars  to  an  immense 
height,  like  the  eagle,  and  no  telescope  cr.n  match  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  eyesight.  Up  aloft  he  can  see  the  smallest  fish 
disporting  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Esi)ccially  he 
looks  out  for  flying-fish,  and  catches  them  in  the  air  just  as 
they  are  hovering  on  expanded  fins  above  the  waves,  or  else 
dives  after  them  and  seizes  them  down  below.  When  he  has 
caught  a  fish  he  soars  aloft,  and  if  the  fish  docs  not  lie  com- 
fortably in  his  bill  he  drops  it,  and  catches  it  again  before  it 
reaches  the  water  ;  and  he  will  do  this  repeatedly  untii  the 
fish  is  in  a  conveiuent  position  for  swallowing. 

Our  far-travelled  storm-bird  continues  his  long  journey 
westwards,  and  his  next  resting-place  is  the  Samoa  Islands, 
which  he  recognises  by  their  lofty  volcanic  cliffs,  their  tuff 
and  lava,  their  beautiful  woods  and  waterfalls,  as  much  as  650 
feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Over  the  cop.scs  of  ferns,  and  climbing  plants,  and  shrubs, 
reminding  one  of  India,  flutter  beautiful  butterflies. 

Around  their  oval  huts,  with  roof  of  sugar-cane  leaves  and 
the  floor  inside  covered  with  cocoa  mats,  are  seen  the  yellowish- 
brown  Polynesians,  of  powerful  build  and  proud  bearing. 
The  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  are  bare,  and  they  wear  neck- 
laces of  shells  and  teeth,  deck  themselves  with  flowers  and 
leathers,  sinear  their  bodies  with  cocoa  oil,  and  tattoo  them- 
selves.    Of  a  peaceful  and  happy  disposition,  they,  too,  have 
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been  flisturbcd  by  white  men,  and  have  fx;cn  forced  to  cede 
their  islands  to  (iermany  and  the  Cin'ted  States. 

It  rains  abundantly  on  the  Samoa  Islands.  Black  clouds 
sink  down  towards  the  sea,  violent  waterspouts  suck  up  the 
water  in  spiral  columns  which  spread  out  above  like  the  crowns 
of  pine-trees,  and  deluges  of  rain  come  down,  lasting  sometimes 
for  weeks.  Everything  becomes  wet  and  sodden,  and  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  light  a  fire  with  matches.  Almost  every  >-ear 
these  islands  arc  visited  by  sudden  whirlwinds,  which  do  great 
damage  both  on  sea  and  land.  Wreckage  is  thrown  up  on 
the  shore,  fields  and  plantations  are  destroyed,  leaves  flj-  like 
feathers  from  the  cocoa  palms,  and  if  the  s'orni  is  one  of  the 
worst  kind,  the  trees  themselves  fall  in  long  rows  as  if  the>- 
h  xd  been  mown  down  by  a  gigantic  scythe. 

The  albatross  knows  of  old  the  course  of  the  great  steam- 
boat liners.  He  sees  several  steamers  at  the  Samoa  Islands, 
and  afterwards  on  his  flight  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  if  the 
weather  is  overcast  and  stormy  he  leaves  his  fishing-grounds 
in  the  great  ocean  deserts  and  makes  for  some  well-known 
steamer  route.  For  in  stormy  weather  he  can  find  no  soft 
cephalopods,  but  from  a  vessel  refuse  is  thrown  out  in  all 
weathers.  I  le  knows  that  the  Samoa  Islands  are  in  regular 
communication  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  that  from 
these  navigation  routes  radiate  out  like  a  star  to  Asia, 
America,  and  Australia, 

He  sails  proudly  past  the  Fiji  Islands.  He  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  the  world  of  islands  lying  like  piers  of  fallen  bridges  on 
the  way  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Though  New  Caledonia  is  scj 
near  on  tiie  west,  he  is  not  attracted  to  it,  as  the  F"rench  use  it 
as  a  penal  settlement. 

Rather  will  he  trim  his  wings  for  the  south,  and  soon  he 
sees  the  mountains  on  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand 
rise  above  the  horizon.  Among  them  stands  Tongariros 
active  volcano  with  its  seven  craters,  and  north-east  of  it  lies 
the  crater  lake  Taupo  among  cliffs  of  pumice-stone.  North 
ot  this  lake  are  many  smaller  ones,  round  which  steam  rises 
from  hot  springs,  and  where  many  fine  geysers  shoot  up, 
playing  like  fountains. 

He  sees  that  on  the  southern  island  the  mountains  skirt 
the  western  coast  just  as  in  Scandinavia,  that  mighty  glaciers 
descend  from  the  eternal  snow-fields,  and  that  their  strcp.ms 
lose  themselves  in  most  beautiful  Alpine  lakes.  He  gives  a 
passing  glance  at  the  lofty  mountain  named  after  the*  great 
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n.ivii^ator  Cook,  wliich  is  i2,3rK)  feet  hif;h.  On  the  plains 
and  slojjes  shepherds  ter.d  iiiiinciisc  flocks  of  slicej).  The 
woods  are  cver^^reeii.  In  the  north  ^^row  pines,  uiiosc  trunks 
f(M-in  long  avenue-,  and  whose  crowns  are  like  vaukitiL^s  in  a 
venerable  cathedral.  There  grow  beeches,  and  tree-ferns,  and 
climbin"  plants  ;  but  the  palms  come  to  an  end  half-w.iy  down 
the  southern  inland,  for  the  southernmost  part  of  the  island  is 
too  cold  for  them. 

Formerly  both  islands  were  inhabited  by  Maoris.  They 
tattooed  the  whole  of  their  bodies  in  fine  and  tasteful  patterns, 
l)Ut  were  cannibals  and  stuck  their  enemies'  heads  on  poles 
round  their  villages.  Now  there  are  only  forty  thousantl  of 
them  left,  and  even  these  arc  doomed  to  extinction  through 
white  men — as  in  the  struggle  between  the  brown  and  black 
rats.  Forincrly  the  Maoris  stalked  about  with  their  war  clubs 
over  their  shoulders  ;  now  they  work  as  day  labourers  in  the 
service  of  the  whites. 

At  last  our  albatross  rises  high  above  the  coast  and  speeds 
swiftly  southwards  to  the  small  island  of  Auckland.  There  he 
meets  his  mate,  and  for  several  days  they  arc  terribly  busy  in 
making  ready  their  nest.  They  collect  reeds,  rushes,  and  dry 
grass,  which  they  knit  into  a  kind  of  high,  round  ball.  The 
month  of  November  is  come  and  the  summer  has  begun.  In 
the  southern  hemisi)hcre  midsummer  comes  at  Christmas  and 
midwinter  at  the  end  of  June.  Then  the  albatrosses  assemble 
in  enormous  flocks  at  Auckland  and  other  small,  lonely  is'.mds 
to  breed. 
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Across  Australl\ 

There  are  still  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  fifth  continent 
which  have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  There  stretch 
vast  sandy  deserts  and  the  country  is  very  dry,  for  the  rain  of  the 
south-cast  trade-wind  falls  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  east, 
where  also  the  rivers  flow.  Fifty  >-  ;irs  ago  very  little  wa.^ 
known  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  a  large  reward  wa.*; 
offered  to  the  man  who  should  first  cross  the  cuntinent  from 
sea  to  sea. 

Accordingly  a  big  expedition  was  set  on  foot.  It  wa> 
equipped  by  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  contributed,  and   Robert  Burke  was  chosen  as    leader, 
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lie    was    a    bc;!d  and  eiicrgetic 
headcdness  and  the  quiet,   sure  judgment  necessary  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  through  unknown  and  desolate  country 
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V  ACROSS  AUSTRALIA  ^j ^ 

Two  dozen  camels  with  their  drivers  were  procured  from 
north-west  India.  Provisions  were  ob'ained  for  a  year,  and 
all  the  articles  purchased,  even  to  the  smallest  trifles,  were  of 
the  best  quality  money  could  buy.  With  such  an  e(iuipment 
all  Australia  might  have  been  explored  little  by  little.  When 
the  expedition  set  out  from  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria, 
there  \vas  great  enthusiasm ;  many  jjeoplc  came  out  rcall>-  t(i 
to  look  at  the  camels,  for  they  had  never  seen  this  animal 
before,  but  most  of  them  looked  forward  to  a  triumph  in 
geograjjhical  exploration. 

Burke    was    not    alone.        He    had    as    many    ;:s    fifteen 
huropeans   with  him.     Some  of  them  were  men  of  science 
who  were  to  investigate  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  the  country' 
and  the  singular  marsui)ials,  the  character  of  the  rocks,  the 
chmatc,  and  so  on.     One  of  them  was  named  Wills.     Others 
were  servants,  and  had  to  look  after  the  horses  and  transport 
The  caravan  started  on  August  20,  i860.     That  was  the 
first  mistake,  for  the  heat  and  drought  were  then  setting  in. 
The  men  marched  on  undismayed,  however,  crossed  Australia's 
argest  river,  the  Murray,  and  came  to  its  tributary,  the  Dar- 
ling.    There  a  permanent  camp  was  pitched,  and  the  larger 
part   of  the  caravan  was  left  there.     Burke,  Wills,  and   six 
other  Europeans  went  on  with  five  horses  and  sixteen  camels 
towards  the  north-west,  and  in  twenty-one  days  reached  the 
river  Cooper,  which  runs  into  Lake  Eyre. 

Here  another  camp  was  set  up,  several  excursions  were 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the 
Darling  to  hurry  up  the  men  left  behind.  The  messenger 
loitered,  however,  one  week  passed  after  another,  and  when 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  men,  Burke  decided  to  march  north- 
wards with  only  three  companions,  Wilis  and  the  two  servants 
Kmg  and  Gray,  six  camels,  two  horses,  and  provisions  for 
three  months,  and  cross  the  continent  to  the  coast  of  Oueens- 
land  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  other  four  were  to 
remain  with  their  horses  and  camels  where  they  were  until 
Burke  came  back,  and  were  to  leave  the  place  only  if 
absolutely  obliged  to  do  so. 

All  went  well  at  first,  but  the  country  was  troublesome 
and  rough,  wild  and  undulating  (Plate  XXXV'III.).  As 
long  as  the  explorers  followed  the  sandy  bed  of  the  Cooj.er 

River   thev    fnnnH     nr>r>1c   of"  ti-ntfr    •'"    '■t'fPr'-n"*-   ".,~-u._.  \, 

midday  the  temperature  in  the  shade  was  97  ,  but  it  fell  at 
night  to  73^  when  they  felt  quite  cold. 

Then  they  passed  from  bed  to  bed  of  temporary  streams. 
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ciirrviiv  water  only  i-i  tlic  r.iiiiy  season,  and  Uktc  the  usual 
i>ool's  of  water  remained  in  the  shade  of  dense  coi.ses  ot 
.rrass-trres,  Ijoxwood  and  -,rum-trees  or  eucalyptus.  i  he  la>t 
named  were  evidently  not  of  the  same  species  as  the  world- 
renowned  l.lue  -um-trcc  which  occurs  m  \  icf.na  anc 
Tasmania,  f-.r  this  dries  up  marshes  and  unhealthy  tracts  and 
.rrows  to  its  hei<iht  of  65  feet  in  seven  years.  Ikit  the 
Hiant  -um-tree  is  still  more  remarkable,  for  it  attams  a  hei^dU 
r,f    over    400    feet,    and    another    species    of   eucalyptus    has 

rcacheil  5CXD  feet.  , 

The  party  had  also  to  cross  dreary  plams  of  sand  anct 
tracts  of  clay  cracked  by  the  drou-ht,  and  there  they  had  to 
liave  their  leather  sacks  filled  with  water.  S..metimes  they 
saw  flocks  of  piijcons  Hyin'^'  northwards,  ant!  were  sure  ot 
findin-  water  soon  if  they  followed  in  the  r.ame  direction 
At  some  places  there  had  been  rain,  so  that  a  little  <,^rass  had 
sprun<j    up;    in    others    the   saltbushes   were    perishmg    from 

drou'^ht.  .  ^       »  o  ^f 

the  animal  life  was  very  scanty.  In  the  brief  notes  o 
the  expedition  few  forms  are  mentioned  except  pi-eons  and 
ducks  wild  geese,  pelicans  and  certain  other  waders,  parrots, 
snakes,  fishes,  and  rats.  They  saw  no  kanproos  those 
curious  jumpin-  and  springing  animals  which  carry  their 
voun'r  for  seven  months  in  a  pouch  on  the  belly,  and  aic 
as  pc^culiar  to  Australia  as  the  llama  to  South  America  ;  nor 
do  the  travellers  speak  of  dingoes,  the  wild  dogs  of  Australia, 
which  are  a  terror  to  sheep  farmers. 

They  saw  Australian  blacks  clad  with  shields,  long  spears 
and  boomerangs,  and  nothing  else.  These  naked,  low-typed 
savacres  sometimes  gave  them  fish  in  exchange  for  beads, 
matcVs,  and  other  trifles.  They  were  active  as  monkeys  in 
the  trees  when  they  were  hunting  the  beasts  of  the  tores  ,  but 
when  they  saw  the  camels  they  usuall>-  took  to  their  heels. 
They  had  never  seen  such  kangaroos  before,  with  long  legs 
both  back  and  front,  and  also  humpbacked. 

After  the  travellers  had  crossed  a  hilly  tract  they  had 
not  far  to  go  to  the  coast.  From  the  last  camp  Burke  and 
Wills  marched  through  swamps  and  woods  of  palms  and 
mangroves,  but  thev  never  caught  sight  of  the  waters  ol  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Forests  hid  them  and  swamps  intei- 
vened  when  they  were  quite  close  to  the  shore.  Burke  had 
attained  his  aim:  he  had  crossed  Australia,  iiul  ms  c:<l-<>l' 
wi^  of  little  use  or  satisfaction,  least  of  all  to  himself,  tor  his 
return  was  a  succession  of  disasters,  the  most  terrible  journey 
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ever  undertaken  in  tlie  fiuh  continent.  ThumUr,  Iii;lUnini;, 
;uk1  deluges  of  rain  market!  the  start  soutluv.irds.  '1  he 
H'^htniui;  Hashes  folluueil  one  ani>ther  m)  clo-^ely  that  tlu- 
pahns  and  gum-trees  were  ligliteil  up  in  the  middle  ot  the 
night  as  in  the  d.i\-.  The  ground  was  turned  inti»  a  con- 
tinuous swamp.  In' order  to  spare  the  camels,  the  tents  had 
been  left  L.-hind.  Everything  became  moist,  and  the  nun 
grew  languid  ;  and  when  the  rain  cea.sed  ilroughl  set  in  agam 
and  oppressive,  suffocating  heal,  so  that  they  longed  tor  night 
as  for  a  frieiui. 

An  emaciated  liorse  was  left  behiiul.  A  snake  eight  feet 
long  was  killed,  and  follo\ving  the  example  of  the  savages  they 
ate^'its  tk^sh,  but  were  sick  after  it.  Once  when  the\-  were 
encamping  in  .i  cave  in  a  valley,  a  downpour  of  rain  came, 
filled  the  valley,  and  threatened  to  carry  away  themselves  and 
their  camp.  Mostjuitoes  tormented  them,  and  sometimes  they 
had  to  lose  a  day  when  the  ground  was  turned  into  slough  by 

the  rain. 

One  man  sickened  and  died,  but  on  April  J I  the  three 
nun  were  in  sight  of  the  camp  where  their  comrades  had  lx;en 
ordered  to  await  their  return.  Burke  thought  that  he  couUl 
see  them  in  the  distance.  How  eager  they  were  to  get  there  ! 
Here  they  wcnild  find  all  necessaries,  and,  above  all,  would  be 
saved  from  starvation,  which  IkuI  already  carried  off  one  ot 
the  four. 

Hut  the  spot  was  deserted.  Not  a  living  thing  remamed. 
There  were  only  on  a  tree  trunk  the  words  "  Dig.  April  zi.'' 
They  digged  and  found  a  letter  telling  them  that  their 
comrades  had  left  the  place  the  same  da}-,  onlj-  a  few  hours 
l)efore.  Fortunately  they  found  also  a  supi)ly  of  flour,  rice, 
sugar,  and  dried  meat  enough  to  last  them  until  they  reached  a 
station  inhabited  by  wnites.  But  where  were  the  clothes  to  re- 
place their  worn  rags,  which  would  scarcely  hang  together  on 
their  bodies  ?  After  four  months  of  hard  travelling  and  constant 
privations  they  were  so  overcome  by  weariness  that  every  step 
was  an  effort,  and  now  they  had  come  to  the  camp  only  to 
find  that  their  comrades  had  gone  off  the  same  day,  neglecting 
their  duty.      Fate  could  not  have  treated  them  more  cruelly. 

Burke  asked  Wills  and  King  whether  they  thought  that 
they  could  overtake  their  comrades,  but  both  answered  no. 
Their  last  two  camels  were  worn  out,  whereas  the  animals  of 
the  other  men  were,  according  to  the  letter,  in  excellent 
condition.  A  sensible  man  would  have  tried  to  reach  them, 
or  at  least  have  followed  their  trail,  and  this  Wills  and   King 
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w'.'iiitcd  to  do  Hut  lUirkc  proposed  a  more  westerly  route, 
whicli  lie  expected  would  be  better  and  safer,  and  which  led 
to  tlie  town  of  Adelaide  in  South  Austr.ilia.  It  ran  past 
Mount  Hopeless,  an  luiluck}-  name. 

All  went  well  at  first,  as  lon<^  as  thcj'  had  flour  and  rice 
and  couKl  obtain  from  tiie  natives  fish  and  uanivo,  ground 
seeds  of  the  clover  fern.  They  even  ate  rats,  roasting;  thein 
whole  on  tiic  embers,  skin  and  all,  and  fount!  them  well 
flavoured.  One  c.imel  died,  and  the  other  soon  refusetl  to 
move.  lie  supplied  them  with  a  store  of  meat.  But  their 
provisions  came  to  an  end,  and,  what  was  worse,  water  ceased 
on  the  way  to  Mount  Hopeless. 

Then  they  decided  to  return  to  the  abandoned  camp.  On 
the  way  they  kept  alive  on  fish  whicli  they  sometimes  pro- 
cured from  natives,  havintj  nothing  else  but  nanioo  seeds 
plucked  from  the  clover  fern.  Half  dead  with  hunger  and 
weariness  they  came  back  to  the  camp. 

Midwinter,  the  end  of  June,  was  come,  and  the  lu'ghts 
were  cold.  It  was  decided  that  Burke  and  King  should  go 
out  and  look  for  natives.  Wills  was  unable  to  go  with  them, 
and  was  given  a  small  su))i)ly  of  seeds  and  water. 

After  two  days  slow  travelling  Burke  could  go  no  farther. 
King  shot  a  crow,  which  they  ate,  but  Burke's  strength  was 
exhausted.  One  evening  he  said  to  his  servant,  "  I  hope  that 
you  will  remain  with  me  until  I  am  really  dead.  Then  leave 
me  without  burying  me."     Next  morning  he  was  deail. 

Then  King  hurried  back  to  Wills  and  found  him  dead 
also.  The  last  words  he  had  entered,  four  days  before,  in  his 
journal  were :  "  Can  live  four  or  five  days  longer  at  most,  if  it 
keej)s  warm.     Pulse  48,  very  weak." 

When  the  travellers  were  not  heard  of,  the  worst  fears 
were  entertained,  and  relief  expeditions  were  despatched  from 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane,  and  in  Sydney  and  other 
towns  Burke's  fate  was  discussed  with  anxiety.  At  length 
they  found  King,  who  had  gained  tlie  confidence  of  the  natives 
and  had  sojourned  with  them  for  two  months,  living  as  they 
did.  He  was  unrecognisable  and  half  out  of  his  mind,  but  he 
recovered  under  the  careful  treatment  he  received.  The  two 
deail  men  wcic  buried,  Burke  wrapped  in  the  Union  Jack. 
Later  on  his  remains  were  carried  to  Melbourne,  where  a  fine 
HH)nument  marks  his  grave.  This  is  almost  all  that  remains 
of  an  expedition  which  started  out  with  such  fair  prospects, 
but  which  came  to  grief  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hopeless. 
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SiK  John  Franklin  and  the  North-Wlst  I'assaci-; 

Wk  have  now  surveyed  the  earth's  mainland,  islands,  and 
seas.  We  have  seen  how  man  by  his  endurance  and  thirst 
for  knowled^'c  has  penetrated  everywhere,  how  he  has  wandered 
over  the  hottest  deserts  and  the  coldest  mountains.  The 
nearer  wc  come  to  our  own  times,  the  more  ea^^cr  have 
explorers  become,  and  we  no  longer  suffer  blank  patches  to 
exist  on  our  maps.  The  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  man  has  been  presented  by  the  Poles  and  their  sur- 
roundings, where  the  margin  of  the  eternal  ice  seems  to  call  out 
a  peremptory  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther." 
But  even  the  boundless  ice-packs  could  not  deter  the  bold 
and  resolute  seafarers.  One  vessel  after  another  was  lost, 
crew  and  all,  but  the  icy  sea  was  constantly  ploughed  by 
fresh  keels.  The  North  Pole  naturally  exercised  the  greater 
attraction,  for  it  lies  nearer  to  Euro[)e,  amidst  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  is  enclosed  between  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  North  America. 

In  the  "forties"  of  last  century,  English  and  American 
explorers  were  occupied  in  searching  for  a  north-west  passage, 
or  a  navigable  channel  for  vessels  making  by  the  shortest 
route  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Let  us 
look  at  the  story  of  a  famous  expedition  which  set  out  to  find 
this  passage. 

Sir  John  Franklin  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
Ivid  led  expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  in  both  the  northern 
and  soutncrn  hemispheres,  and  in  p.iilicuiar  had  uiajjped  con- 
siderable areas  of  the  north  coast  of  America  cast  of  Behring 
Strait.     Most  of  the  coast  of  the  mainland  was  thus  known, 
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.uid  it  icmaiiicd  oiil)'  to  fiiul  ;i  ch.niiicl  between  the  l.ir^^e 
i.l.iiuls  {i)  tin;  iioilli  of  it.  Such  ;i  passa^^e  must  exist,  l)Ut 
uliethrr  it  was  iuailablc  lor  uavij^atiou  was  aiujtlier  (lueslion. 
A  number  (.>(  learned  and  e.\i)erienced  men  decided  to  send 
out  a  l.ir.Lje  and  well- furnished  exi)eilition  for  the  purpose  of 
elfectin;^  tlie  Morth-wcst  passage.     The  whole  Mnglisii  people 
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took  up  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  Hurdrcds  of  coura«:;eous 
men  volunteered  for  the  voyage,  and  Admiral  Sir  Joh.i 
IVanklin  was  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition,  from  which 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  subordinates  was  ever  to  return. 

The  ships  chosen  were  the  Erebus  and  Trrror,  which  (^ 
wc  slia'l  sec  later)  liad  alseady  made  a  voyai;e  to  Soutli  Polar 
rei;ions,  and  which  were  now  refitted  from  keel  to  topmasts. 
Captain  Crozier  was  the  second  in  command  and  captain  of 
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the  /',jr,ir,  while  Franklin  hoistid  his  fl.ii;  on  the  /\rr/'u\ 
w'lu  re  Capt.iin  J.mics  was  inulcr  him.  'Ilu-  inc-nilK  rs  of  tin- 
c\|)ctliti(>ii  were  chosen  with  the  i^reatest  t.iu,  and  ulien  the)- 
were  all  mustered,  the  vessels  hatl  'ii  Ixjard  twentj--three 
officers  and  a  huiulred  and  eleven  men.  I'rovision^,  were 
taken  U)r  three  year-;,  and  the  vessels  were  fitted  with  ^m.dl 
auxih'ary  eni^ines,  which  had  never  before  been  tried  in  Polar 
seas. 

The  constituted  authorities  drew  up  a  j)lan  which  r'r.inklin 
was  to  follow,  but  he  was  left  free  to  act  as  he  thou-^ht  proper 
when  circumstances  demanded  alterations.  The  main  thini; 
was  to  sail  north  of  .\mcrica  from  the  .Atlantic  side  and  come 
out  int(j  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  Hehrin^  Strait. 

The  Erebus  and  Terror  left  England  on  May  19,  1845. 
All  officers  and  men  were  full  of  the  most  lively  c\-ix,xtations 
of  success,  and  were  resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
achieve  the  object  of  the  exijcdition.  They  passtd  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  on  Midsuiruner  Day  saw  the  southern 
extremity  (A  Greenland,  Caj>e  Farewell,  tlisapiiear  to  wind- 
ward. Next  day  they  encountered  the  first  ice,  hui^^e  floating' 
icebergs  of  wild,  jagged  form  or  washed  into  rounded  lumps 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  ten  tlays  later  the  ships 
anchored  near  Disko  Island,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greeiiland. 
Here  they  met  another  vessel  which  had  come  up  nortli  with 
an  additional  store  of  provisions  and  equipment.  Its  captain, 
the  last  man  who  spoke  with  Franklin  and  the  members  of 
the  expedition,  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  set  of  men 
so  well  prepared  and  so  eager  for  their  work.  1  le  thou^^dit 
that  they  could  go  anywhere. 

On  July  26  tlie  Erebus  and  Terror  were  .seen,  for  the  last 
time,  by  an  English  whaler.  After  that  day  the  fate  of  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all  Polar  e.xj^editions  was  involved  in 
an  obscurity  much  denser  than  that  which  surrounded  Gordon 
in  Khartum  after  the  telegraph  line  was  cut.  What  is  known 
only  came  to  light  many  years  later  through  the  relief 
e.xjxiditions  that  were  sent  out,  or  was  communicated  by 
parties  of  wandering  Eskimos. 

Meanwhile  the  voyage  was  continued  north-westwards 
between  two  large  islands  into  Lancaster  Sound.  Soon 
progress  was  delayed  by  masses  of  pack  ice,  and  the  engines 
were  found  to  be  so  weak  that  they  could  be  used  only  in 
smooth,  open  u-ater.  In  another  sound,  to  the  north,  the  water 
was  oi)cn,  and  here  the  ships  managed  to  sail  150  miles  before 
the  ice  set  fast  again.     Then  they  passed  through  another  open 
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s(;nn(l  b;ick  to  the  south.  Early  autumn  h.'id  now  come, 
aiul  all  the  hills  and  mountains  were  coverc-l  wi^.h  sn(j\v  and 
fresh  ice  was  formini;  in  the  scjund.  Here  Franklin  laid  the 
l'.)d)us  and  Terror  up  for  the  winter,  having  found  fairly- 
sheltered  anchorai^e  at  a  small  island. 

What  kind  of  life  the  men  led  on  board  during  the  long 
winter  we  do  not  know.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  the 
officers  read  and  studied,  and  that  the  men  were  employed  in 
throwing  up  banks  of  snow  reaching  up  above  the  bulwarks 
to  keep  in  the  warmth  ;  that  snow  huts  were  built  on  the  ice 
and  on  land  for  scientific  observations  ;  and  that  a  hole  was 
kept  open  day  and  night  tnat  water  might  always  be  i)rocur- 
able  in  case  of  fire  when  the  pumps  were  frozen  into  pillars  of 
ice.  When  the  long  night  was  over  and  February  came  with 
a  faint  illumination  to  the  south,  and  when  the  sky  grew 
brighter  day  by  day  till  at  last  the  exjicdition  welcomed  the 
return  of  the  sun,  probably  nen  and  officers  made  excursions 
to  the  neighbouring  islands  to  hunt.  Their  hopes  revived 
with  the  increasing  light.  Only  260  miles  of  unknown  coast 
remained  of  the  north-wc^t  passage,  and  they  believed  that 
the  New  Year  would  sc  them  return  home.  The  sun 
remained  longer  and  longer  above  the  horizon,  and  at  last 
the  long  Polar  day  commenced. 

When  the  Erebus  and  Terror  were  released  in  late  summer 
from  their  prison  of  ice,  and  the  small  island  could  at  last  be 
left,  three  sailors  remained  en  the  beach.  Their  gravestones, 
carved  with  a  few  simple  words,  were  found  five  years  later  by 
a  relief  expedition,  and  they  constitute  the  only  proof  that 
Franklin  wintered  at  this  particular  s])ot. 

To  the  south  lay  an  open  channel,  and  this  southern 
passage  must  in  time  bend  to  the  west.  Mile  after  mile  the 
vessels  sailed  southwards,  carefully  avoiding  the  drifting  ice. 
East  and  west  were  seen  the  coasts  of  islands,  and  in  front, 
in  the  distance,  could  be  descried  King  William  Land,  a  large 
island  which  is  the  nearest  neighbour  to  the  mainland.  The 
north-west  passage  was  nearly  accomplished,  for  it  was  now 
only  about  I20  miles  westward  to  coasts  already  known. 
How  hopelessly  long  this  distance  seemed,  however,  when 
the  vessels  were  caught  in  the  grip  of  the  ice  only  a  day 
or  two  later  !  Firmer  and  firmer  the  ice  froze  and  heaped 
itself  up  round  the  Erebus  and  Terror  ;  the  days  became 
.slioiier,  tnc  3CCori>.i  wuitcr  orcw  on  vvitn  rapiu  striucs,  anti 
preparations  to  meet  it  were  made  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  vessels  lay  frozen  in  on  the  seventieth  parallel,  or  a  little 
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south  of  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Scaiiclinavia  ;  but 
here  there  was  no  (iulf  Stream  to  keep  the  sea  open  with 
its  warm  water.  Little  did  the  officers  and  crew  suspect  tliat 
tlie  waves  would  never  a.<^a.in  splash  round  the  hulls  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror. 

We  can  well  believe  that  they  were  not  so  cheerful  this 
winter  as  in  the  former.  The  vessels  were  badly  placed  in 
the  ice,  in  an  open  roadstead  without  the  shelter  of  a  coast. 
They  lay  as  in  a  vice,  and  the  hulls  creaked  and  groaned  under 
the  constant  pressure.  Life  on  board  such  an  imprisoned 
vessel  must  be  full  of  unrest.  The  vessel  seems  to  moan  and 
complain,  and  pray  that  it  may  escape  to  the  waves  aijain. 
The  men  must  wonder  how  lon^  it  will  hold  out,  and  must  be 
always  prepared  for  a  deafening  crash  when  the  planks  will 
give  way  and  the  shij),  crushed  like  a  nutshell,  will  sink  at 
once.  But  worst  of  all  is  the  darkness  when  the  sun  sets  for 
the  last  time. 

However,  the  winter  passed  at  last,  and  the  sun  came 
back.  It  grew  gradually  light  in  the  passages  below  deck, 
and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  light  a  candle  to  read  by  in 
the  evening.  Soon  there  was  no  night  at  all,  but  the  sun 
shone  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the  brighter  because 
the  vessels  were  surrounded  by  nothing  but  ice  and  snow. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east  were  seen  the  hills  on  King  William 
Land.  If  only  the  ice  would  release  its  hold  and  begin  to 
drift !  But  the  pack-ice  still  remained  to  the  westward,  and 
it  was  possible  of  course  that  the  vessels  had  been  damaged 
by  the  pressure. 

Two  officers  with  six  men  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
south  coast  of  King  William  Land,  whence  the  mainland  of 
North  America  could  be  descried  in  clear  weather.  At  their 
turning-point  they  deposited  in  a  cairn  a  narrative  of  the 
most  important  events  that  had  happened  on  board  up  to  date. 
This  small  document  was  found  many  years  after.  The  little 
party  returned  with  good  news  and  bright  hojx^s,  but  found 
sorrow  on  the  ships.  Admiral  Franklin  lay  on  his  deathbed. 
The  suspense  had  lasted  too  long  for  him.  lie  just  heard 
that  the  north-west  passage  had  been  practically  discovered, 
and  died  a  few  days  later,  in  June,  1847.  This  was  fortunate 
for  him.  His  life  had  been  a  career  of  manliness  and  courage, 
and  he  might  well  go  to  sleep  with  a  smile  of  victory  on  his 
litis.  But  wc  can  imauine  the  "■loom  cast  u'-^on  the  cx'jeditiop. 
by  the  death  of  its  leader. 

It  nas  now  the  season  when  the  ice  befrins  to  move,  and 
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open  u.iUr  may  he  cxprrtod.  Xo  doubt  ihcy  made-  ex- 
cursions in  all  directions  to  liiid  out  where  the  surt^e  dI  the 
salt  sea  was  nearest.  Perhaps  ihcy  resortetl  to  ice  saws  and 
powder  to  c^et  out,  but  in  vain  ;  the  ice  held  them  fast.  How- 
ever, they  were  tleli^hted  to  find  that  the  wln;le  ])ack  was 
moving  southwartls.  Could  they  reach  the  mainlaiul  ii.  this 
way?  A  ^reat  American  compan)-,  named  after  Hudson's 
Bay,  had  small  tradin;^^-posts  far  in  the  north.  If  they  could 
only  reach  one  f)f  them  they  would  be  saved. 

Autumn  came  f)n,  and  their  hope  of  t^ettinc^  free  was  dis- 
appointetl.  To  try  and  reach  the  mainland  now  when  winter 
was  approachin;^  was  not  to  be  thou'^^ht  of,  for  in  winter  no 
;4ame  is  to  be  found  in  these  endless  wastes,  and  a  journey 
southwards  meant  therefore  death  by  starvation.  In  summer, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  prtxspect  of  falling  in  with 
reindeer  and  musk  o.xcn,  those  singular  Polar  animals  as 
much  like  sheep  as  oxen,  which  live  on  lichens  and  mosses 
anil  do  not  wander  farther  south  than  the  sixtieth  parallel. 
In  the  western  half  of  North  America  the  southern  limit  of 
the  musk  ox  coincides  with  the  northern  limit  of  trees.  A 
iierd  of  twenty  or  thirty  musk  oxen  would  have  saved  Franklin's 
distressed  mariners.  If  they  could  only  have  found  Polar 
bears,  or,  even  better,  seals  or  whales,  with  their  thick  layer  of 
blubber  l^encath  tiic  hide  ;  and  Arctic  hares  would  nf)t  have 
been  despised  if  in  sufficient  numbers  !  But  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced,  and  the  wild  animals  had  retreated  before 
the  cold  ami  the  abundant  snow  which  covered  their  scanty 
fooil.  No  doubt  the  officers  deliberated  on  the  plan  they 
should  adopt.  They  had  maps  and  books  on  board  and  knew 
fairl)'  accurately  how  far  they  had  to  travel  to  the  nearest 
trading-posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  on  the  way 
they  had  every  prospect  of  finding  game  and  meeting  Eskimos. 
It  was  decidcil  to  pass  the  third  winter  on  board. 

The  cold  increased  day  by  day,  and  the  length  of  the 
days  became  shotcer.  The  sun  still  rose,  described  a  flat  arch 
to  the  south,  and  sank  after  an  hour  and  a  half  Soon  the 
days  lasted  only  half  an  hour,  until  one  day  they  had  only  a 
gliuii)se  of  the  sun's  upf)cr  curve  glittering  for  a  moment  like 
a  flashing  ruby  above  the  horizon.  Next  day  there  was 
twilight  at  noon,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  a  reflection  of  the 
sunset  red.  During  the  following  weeks  the  gloominess 
b'c;inic  more  and  more  intense.  At  noon,  hov.evfT,  thrn' 
was  still  a  perceptible  light,  and  the  blood-red  streak  appeared 
to  the  south,  throwing  a  dull  purple  tinge  over  the  ice-pack. 
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Then  lliis  dim  illiiminatioii  fiidcd  ;uv;i)-  also,  aiid  the  I'olar 
nii;ht.  which  at  this  latitiidcr  lasts  sixty  days  and  at  the  North 
I'dIc  itself  six  months,  was  come,  and  the  stars  sparkled  liki; 
torches  on  the  bluish-black  back^^round  even  when  the  bell 
sttiick  midday  in  the  officers'  mess. 

Those  who  for  the  first  time  winter  in  hi^^h  northern 
latitudes  find  a  wonderful  charm  even  in  the  Polar  nij^ht. 
They  arc  astoiu"shcil  at  the  deep  silence  in  the  cold  darkness, 
at  the  rushini,%  moaning  howl  of  the  snowstorms,  and  even  at 
the  overuliLlming  solitude  and  the  total  absence  of  life. 
Nothin;4,  however,  excites  their  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion so  much  as  the  "northern  li;^hts,"  \\"c  know  that  the 
mai,nietic  and  electric  forces  of  the  earth  time  after  time  envelop 
practically  the  whole  t^lobc  in  a  mantle  of  lit,dit,  but  this 
mysterious  phenomenon  is  still  unexjilaineil.  Usually  the 
aurcjra  is  inconstant.  It  flashes  out  suddenly,  quivers  for  a 
moment  in  the  sky,  and  then  grows  pale  and  vanishes.  Most 
lasting  arc  the  lx)w-shaped  northern  lights,  which  sometimes 
stretch  their  milk-white  arches  high  alxne  the  horizon.  It 
may  be  that  only  one  half  of  the  arch  is  visible,  rising  like  a 
pillar  of  light  over  the  field  of  vision.  Another  time  the 
aurora  takes  the  form  of  flames  and  rays,  red  below  and  green 
above,  and  darting  rapitlly  over  the  sky.  Farther  north 
the  light  is  more  yellowish.  If  groups  of  rays  seem  t(j  con- 
verge to  the  same  point,  they  are  descrilx;d  as  an  auroral 
crown.  Beautiful  colours  change  quickly  in  these  bundles  of 
rays,  but  exceedingly  seldom  is  the  light  as  strong  as  that  of 
tlic  full  moon.  The  light  is  grantlest  when  it  seems  to  fali 
like  unrolled  curtains  vertically  down,  and  is  in  undulating 
motion  as  though  it  fluttered  in  the  wind. 

To  the  sailors  in  the  ice-lxDund  ships,  however,  the 
northern  lights  had  lost  their  fascination.  Enteebled  and 
depressed,  disgusted  with  bad  provisions,  worn  out  with 
three  years'  hardships,  they  la)'  on  their  berths  listening  to 
the  ticking  of  their  watches.  The  only  break  in  their 
monotonous  existence  was  when  a  death  occurred.  The 
carpenter  had  jMenty  of  work,  and  Captain  Crozier  knew  the 
funeral  service  by  heart.  Nine  officers  and  eleven  of  the 
crew  died  during  the  last  two  winters,  and  certainly  a  far 
greater  number  in  the  third.  This  we  know  from  a  small 
slip  of  paper  well  sealed  up  and  deposited   in  a  cairn  on  the 
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At  length  the  months  of  darkness  again  came  to  an  end. 
The   red    streak    appeared    once    more    in    the  s(juth,  and  it 
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'MMfluiillv  <^rcw  liijhtcr.  Twilij^ht  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
darkness,  rind  at  last  the  first  sun's  rays  :,distened  above  the 
hori/.(ni.  Then  the  men  awakened  once  more  to  new  hope; 
Hrahmins  on  the  bank  of  the  Gancjes  never  welcomed  the 
risin;4  sun  with  more  delii;ht. 

With  increasin;^  dayii^^ht  came  rjrcater  oppo-umity  and 
disposition  to  work.  Several  slcdt;es  were  made  r-ad\',  heavy 
and  clumsy,  but  stroni^.  Three  whale-boats,  wnich  for  three 
years  had  hunf;  fast  frozen  to  the  davits,  were  loosened  and 
hauled  (Ml  to  the  ice.  The  best  of  the  provisions  still  remain- 
ini;  in  the  store-room  were  taken  out,  and  ^^rcat  piles  of  things 
were  raised  round  the  boats.  When  everythini;  to  be  taken 
was  down  on  the  ice,  the  stores,  tents,  instruments,  i^uns,  ammu- 
nition, and  all  the  other  articles  were  pack  -d  on  the  slcdi;es. 
The  three  whale-boats  were  bound  with  ropes,  each  on  a 
separate  sled;^e,  and  a  sled<re  with  a  comfortable  bed  was 
assigned  to  the  invalids.  During  all  this  work  the  days  had 
grown  longer,  and  at  last  the  men  could  no  longer  control 
their  eagerness  to  set  out.  This  early  start  sealed  their  fate, 
for  neither  game  nor  Eskimos  come  up  so  far  north  till  the 
summer  is  well  advaticed,  and  even  with  the  sledges  fully 
hulen,  their  provisions  would  last  only  forty  days. 

On  April  22,  1848,  the  signal  for  departure  was  given, 
and  the  heavy  sledges  creaked  slowly  and  in  jerks  over  the 
uneven  snow-covered  ice.  Axes,  picks,  and  spades  were 
constantly  in  use  to  break  to  pieces  the  sharp  ridges  and 
blocks  in  the  way.  The  distance  to  King  William  Land 
was  only  I  5  miles,  yet  it  took  them  three  days  to  get  there. 
The  masts  and  hulls  of  the  Erchus  and  Terror  grew  smaller 
all  too  slowly,  but  they  vanished  at  last.  Captain  Crozier 
perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 
so  all  the  baggage  was  looked  through  again  and  every  un- 
necessary article  was  discarded.  At  this  place  one  of  the 
relief  expeditions  found  quantities  of  things,  uniform  decora- 
tions, brass  buttons,  metal  articles,  etc.,  which  no  doubt  hail 
been  thought  suitable  for  barter  with  I^skimos  and  Indians. 

With  lightened  sledges,  thev  marched  on  along  the  west 
coast.  They  had  not  travelled  far  when  John  Irving, 
lieutenant  on  the  Terror,  died.  Dressed  in  his  uniform, 
wrapped  in  sailcloth,  and  with  a  silk  handkerchief  round  his 
head,  he  was  interred  between  stones  set  on  end  and  covered 
with  a  Hat  slab.  Un  his  head  was  laid  a  silver  medal  v.iih  an 
inscription  on  the  obverse  side,  "  Second  prize  in  Mathematics 
at    the    Ruval    Naval    College.       Awarded    to    John    Irving, 
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Midsuinmcr,  1S30."  Ouin;^  to  the  medal  the  deceased  officer 
was  identified  loiiu;  after,  and  so  in  time  was  laitl  to  rest  in  his 
native  town. 

Two  bays  on  the  west  coast  of  Kini;  William  Lanvl  have 
been  named  after  the  unfortunate  ships\  At  the  shore  of  the 
northern,  Krehus  Buy,  the  strciv^th  of  the  Ktvj^lish  seamen  was 
so  weakened  that  they  had  to  abandon  two  of  the  boats, 
t();4ether  with  the  sled^^cs  on  which  they  had  been  drawn  so 
far  uselessly.  At  their  arrival  at  Terror  Hay  the  bonds  of 
comradeship  were  no  Ioniser  strong  enough  to  keep  the  party 
together,  or  it  may  be  that  they\igrecd  to  separate.  They 
were  now  less  than  a  hundred  men.  At  any  rate,  they 
divided  into  two  parties,  probably  of  nearly  e(]'ual  strength. 
The  one,  which  evidently  consisted  of  the  mcjre  feeble,  turned 
back  tcjwards  the  ships,  where  at  least  they  would  obtain 
shelter  against  wind  and  weather,  and  where  there  were 
provisions  left.  The  other  continued  along  the  south  coast 
with  the  whale-boat,  and  intended  to  cross  to  the  mainland 
and  try  to  reach  the  (}reat  Fish  River.  No  doubt,  when  they 
had  been  succoured  themselves,  they  meant  to  return  to  their 
distressed  comrades. 

Terrible  must  have  been  the  march  of  the  returiu'ng  party, 
and  terrible  also  that  of  those  who  went  on.  Of  the  former 
we  know  next  to  nothing.  The  latter  marched  and  marched, 
dragging  their  heavy  sledges  aftei  them  till  they  died  one 
after  antjther.  There  was  no  longer  anj-  thought'of  burying 
the  dead.  Fvery  one  had  to  take  care  of  himself.  If  a  tlying 
man  lagged  behind,  the  others  could  not  stop  on  his  account. 
Some  died  as  they  were  walking  :  this  was  proved  afterwards 
by  the  skeletons  whicli  were  found  lying  on  their  faces.  N(jt 
a  trace  of  game  was  found  in  May  and  June  on  the  island, 
and  they  dragged  their  heavy  ammunition  boxes  and  guns  to 
luj  purpose,  not  firing  a  shot. 

Now  the  small  remnant  waited  only  for  open  water  to 
cross  the  sound  to  the  mainland.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
the  ice  broke  up,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  this 
time  the  survivors  actually  crossed,  for  the  Ixjat  was  aftcrwartls 
found  in  a  bay  called  .Starvation  Cove.  If  only  tlie  b(jat  had 
been  found  here,  it  might  have  been  drifted  over  liy  wintl  and 
waves  ;  but  skeletons  and  articles  both  in  and  outside  the  boat 
were  found,  showing  that  it  was  manned  when  it  i.-a^ -^ed  over 
the  sounil  and  when  it  lantled. 

Many  circumstances  connected  with  this  sad  journey  arc 
mysterious.      Why  did  the  meri   drag  the  heavy  wliale-boat 
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with  thciii  for  two  months  when  they  must  have  seen  the 
maiiil.'iiui  to  the  south  the  )car  Ix-'forc,  on  the  excursion  which 
they  undertook  when  the  A(hnirai  was  lyinj;  on  his  deathbed  ? 
Where  the  sound  is  narrowest  it  is  only  three  miles  broad  ; 
and,  besides,  they  could  have  crossed  anywhe'c  on  the  ice. 
liut  as  all  died  and  as  not  a  line  in  a  diary  came  to  light,  wc 
know  nothin;^  about  it. 

When  no  news  was  heard  of  Franklin  after  two  }'ears,  the 
first  relief  expeditions  were  sent  out.  Time  passed,  and  it 
became  still  more  certain  that  he  was  in  need  of  help.  In  the 
autumn  of  1S50  fifteen  ships  were  on  the  )Utlook  for  him. 
The  most  couraLjcous  and  cncri^ctic  of  all,  who  for  years 
would  not  <^ivc  up  hope  of  seeing;  him  again,  was  Franklin's 
wife.  She  spent  all  her  means  in  relief  work.  In  the  course 
of  six  years  the  Fnglish  Government  disbursed  jC^[)0,ooo  in 
relief  expeditions.  Most  of  them  were  useless,  for  when  they 
set  out  thcviisaster  had  already  taken  place.  One  expedition 
which  sailed  in  1S48  was  caught  in  the  ice,  and  resorted  to  a 
singular  means  of  sending  information  to  the  distressed  men, 
wherever  they  might  be.  About  a  hundred  foxes  were 
caught  and  fitted  with  brass  collars,  in  which  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  relief  ship  was  engraved,  and  then 
the  foxes  were  let  loose  again. 

In  1854  the  names  of  Franklin,  Crozier,  and  all  the  other 
men  were  removed  from  the  muster  roll  of  the  Royal  \avy. 
A  statue  of  Franklin  was  set  up  in  his  native  town,  and  a 
memorial  of  marble  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  with 
the  words  of  Tennj'son  : 

Not  here  I  the  white  North  has  thy  bones  ;  and  thou, 

Heroic  sailor-soul. 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voya^^e  now 

Toward  no  earthly  pole. 
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The  Vov.\gf.  of  the  "Veg.\" 

A  brilliant  remembrance  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  pride 
of  the  Swedes.  The  north-west  passage  had  been  discovered 
by  Englishmen  ;  but  the  north-east  passage,  which  for  350 
years  had  been  attempted  by  all  .seafaring  nations,  was  not 
vet  achicvcxl.  By  a  scries  of  voyages  to  Spitzbergen,  Green- 
land, and  the  Yenisei,  Adolf  Nordenskiold  had  made  himself 
an  experienced  Polar  vojagcr.  He  perfected  a  scheme  to 
sail  along  the  north  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  through 
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the  Hch'-in;4  Strait  out  into  the  r.icific  Ocean.  His  plan, 
then,  was  nothin^,^  less  than  to  circiiinna\  i^^ate  Asia  and 
luirope,  an  exploit  whicli  had  never  Ix'en  performed  and 
which  the  learneil  declared  to  be  impossible.  It  was  thou;.dit 
that  the  ice-pack  always  lay  pressed  up  aj^ainst  the  Siberian 
coast,  renderiivjj  it  iinjxDssible  to  ^ret  past  ;  parts  had  been 
alreatiy  sailetl  alon;j;  and  stretches  of  coasts  were  known,  but 
to  voya^^c  all  the  way  to  the  liehrin^  Strait  was  out  of  the 
(lucstion. 

Now  Xordcnski()ld  reasoned  that  tlie  ice  must  be^in  to 
drift  in  sununer,  and  leave  an  open  channel  close  to  the  lanil. 
The  ^'reat  Siberian  rivers,  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  anil  the  Lena, 
brin^  down  volumes  of  warm  water  from  southern  re^dons 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  As  this  water  is  fresh,  it  must  sj)read 
Itself  over  the  heavier  sea  water,  and  must  form  a  surface  current 
which  keeps  the  ice  at  a  distance  and  the  passa^^e  ()j)en. 
Alon<^  the  icc-frec  coast  a  vessel  could  sail  anywhere  and  pass 
out  into  the  I'acific  Ocean  before  the  end  of  summer. 

Accordingly  he  made  ready  for  a  voyage  in  which  the 
Vei,^(i  was  to  sail  round  Asia  and  Europe  and  carry  his  name 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Vri^^d  was  a  whaler  built  to 
encounter  drift  ice  in  the  northern  seas.  A  staff  of  scientific 
observers  was  appointed,  and  a  crew  of  se'.eiitecn  Swedish 
men-of-war's  men  were  selected.  The  Vr<ra  was  to  be  the 
home  of  thirty  men,  and  provisions  were  taken  for  two  ycar^-. 
Smaller  vessels  were  to  accompany  her  for  part  of  the 
voyage,  laden  with  coal. 

The  F<x^/  left  Carlskrona  in  June,  1878,  and  steamed  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  past  the  North  Cape,  towards  the  cast. 
The  islands  of  Novaia  Zemlia  were  left  behind,  the  waters  of 
the  Obi  and  Yenisei  splashed  against  the  hull,  no  drift  ice 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Swedish  vessel,  and  on  August  19 
Cape  Cheliuskin,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Old  World, 
was  reached. 

Farther  cast  the  coast  was  followed  to  Nordenskiold  Sea. 
Great  caution  was  necessary,  for  the  fairway  was  shallow,  and 
the  Vt'i^a  often  steamed  across  bays  which  were  represented 
as  land  on  maps.  The  delta  of  the  Lena  was  left  beb.ind, 
and  to  the  east  of  this  only  small  rivers  enter  the  sea. 
Nordenskiold  therefore  feared  that  the  last  bit  of  the  voyage 
would  be  the  hardest,  for  open  water  alonrr  the  coast  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  At  the  end  of  .August  the  most 
westerly  of  the  group  called  the  New  Siberia  Islands  was 
sighted.     The    Vej^u  could  not  go  at  full  speed,  for  the  sea 
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was  shallow,  and  float iii;^  fra;.;incnts  of  ice  were  in  the  w.i)-. 
The  prospicls  Ikcuiic  hii^IUcr  aL^ain,  howcAcr,  open  water 
.strctchin;^  for  a  loii;_;  (li■^tance  eastwards. 

On  September  6  two  lar^^c  skin  boats  appeared,  full  of 
fiir-clad  natives  who  had  rowed  out  from  land.  All  the  men 
on  the  l'i;t:<i,  except  the  cook,  ha-tened  rin  deck  to  look  at 
these  unexpected  visitors  of  C'luikchi  race.  They  ru-^heii  up 
i\v:  companion  ladder,  talking;  and  lauj^hini;,  Jind  were  well 
received,  beins^  L;iven  tobacco,  Dutch  clay  pipes,  old  clothes, 
and  otlicr  presents.  None  of  the  I'lX'r  men  understocxl  a 
word  the)-  said,  but  the  Chukchis  chattered  j^^aily  all  the  same, 
and  with  their  hands  full  of  presents  tutnbled  down  to  their 
bcjats  aj^ain  and  rowed  home. 

Two  days  later  the  iV^v/  was  in  the  midst  of  ice  and  fo^r, 
and  had  to  be  mo(jred  to  a  Hoc  near  land.  Then  came  more 
Chukchis,  who  pulled  the  Swedes  by  the  ccjllar  and  pointed  to 
the  skin  tents  on  land.  The  invitaticjii  was  acccjitetl  with 
pleasure  by  several  of  the  /  'i^d  men,  who  rowed  to  land  and  went 
from  tent  to  tent,  in  one  of  them  reindeer  meat  was  boiling  in 
a  cast-iron  pot  over  the  fire.  Outside  another  two  reindeer 
were  beini;  cut  up.  Kach  tent  contained  an  inner  .-.leepiiiL;- 
room  of  deerskin,  which  was  li^dited  and  warmed  b)-  lamps  of 
train  oil.  There  pla\'ed  small  stark-nakeil  children,  plump 
and  chubbv-  as  little  pi.^s,  and  sometimes  the>-  ran  in  the  same 
li_L,dit  attire  out  oxer  the  rime  between  the  tents.  The  tiniest 
were  carried,  well  \\rapi)eil  up  in  furs,  on  the  backs  of  their 
fatliers  and  mothers,  and  whatever  pranks  the)-  pla)ed  these 
small  wild  cats  never  heard  a  harsh  v/ortl  from  their  elders. 

The  nex*  day  the  I'tX"  trictl  to  continue  her  vo)-agc,  but 
the  (o'j;  wa'  too  dense,  and  the  shelter  of  a  mass  of  ground 
ice  had  aL;.u'n  to  he  souijht.  Xordenskiold  was,  however,  sure 
of  LiaininL,^  the  i'acific  Ocean  in  a  short  time,  and  when  tVesh 
visitors  came  on  board  he  distributed  tobacco  and  other 
presents  amon|_j  them  with  a  lavish  hand.  He  also  distributed 
a  number  of  kroini '  [)ieces  and  fit'tv*  carrint^s  which,  if  any  mis- 
fortune happened  to  the  /'(XV7,  would  serv-e  to  show  her  course. 

During  the  following  elays  the  ice  closed  up  and  fog  lay 
dense  over  the  sea.  Onlv-  now  and  then  could  the  vessel  sail 
a  short  distance,  and  then  was  stopped  and  had  to  moor 
again.  On  Sei)tember  iS  the  vessel  glided  gently  and 
cautiously  !)etwcen  lui'ie  blocks  of  <jTOundcd  ice  like  castle 
walls  and  towers  of  glass.  Here  patic;  oe  ami  great  care 
were  nccessar)-,   for  the  coast   was   unknown   and   there  was 
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frcqiicntl\-  hard)-  a  span  <.t"  water  hciuMth  the  ktcl.  The 
c.ipt.iiii  stooil  (111  ihe  l)iiilL;c-,  aiul  whciLMr  there  u.is  a  i;a|> 
bc-tuccii  llic  icf  'blocks  he  inaile  for  it.  Ii  was  oiil)-  po^sihlc 
to  sail  in  tlic  d.iytiinc,  and  at  ni<,fht  the  /'i.^./  la>-  fastened  by 
her  ice  anehors.  Oni'  c.ilni  and  fine  evening  some  of  our  sea- 
farers went  a-horo  and  iij^hted  an  enormous  bonfire  of  drift- 
U'o(k1.  Here  they  sat  talkiiv^  of  the  warm  countries  they 
woukl  sail  past  for  two  montiis.  They  were  on'i\-  a  tew  miles 
from  the  casternnujst  extremit)-  of  Asia  at  Ikhriri;^  Strait. 

Till-  I't^ti  h.ul  anchored  on  the  eastern  si^ie  oi  Koliuchin 
Ba\'.  It  was  September  2^.  Newly  formed  ice  had  stretched 
a  tou;_,di  sheet  between  the  scattcreil  blocks  of  ;^'round  ice,  and 
to  the  east  lay  an  ice-lx;lt  barely  six  miles  broail.  If  only  a 
south  wind  would  sprin^^  up,  the  i)ack  would  drift  northward-;, 
and  tile  last  slujrt  bit  of  the  north-east  passaj^e  would  be 
traversed. 

But  the  Fates  tlecrecd  otherwise.  X(j  wind  appeared,  the 
temperature  fell,  and  the  ice  increased  in  thickness.  If  the 
I'ei;'!  had  come  a  few  hours  sooner,  she  ucjuld  not  have  In  en 
stopped  on  the  very  threshokl  of  the  I'acific  Ocean.  And 
how  easily  mi:_;ht  these  few  hours  have  been  saved  liuriiv^  the 
voyaj^c  !  The  r'[^^(i  was  entrapped  so  unexpecledl)*  in  the 
ice  that  there  was  not  even  time  to  look  for  safe  and  sheltereil 
winter  quarters.  She  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  coast  exposed 
to  the  northern  storms.  Under  stroiv^^  ice  jjressurc  she  mi^'ht 
easily  drift  southwards,  run  aLjroimd,  cajisizc,  or  be  crushed. 

The  ice-pack  became  heavier  in  all  diixctions,  and  by 
Octolicr  lo  the  Chukchis  were  al>le  to  come  out  on  foot  to  the 
vessel.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  winter.  Hi;-;li  banks 
of  snow  were  thrown  up  around,  and  on  the  tieck  a  thick 
layer  of  snow  was  left  to  keep  the  heat  in.  From  the  bridf^^e 
to  the  b<nv  was  stretched  a  lari^'c  awnin;^,  under  which  the 
Chukciiis  were  receivetl  daily.  It  was  like  a  market-place, 
and  here  barter  trade  was  carried  on.  A  collection  of  house- 
hold utensils,  implements  of  the  chase,  clothes,  and  indeed 
everything;  which  the  northern  people  made  with,  their  own 
hands,  was  accjuired  durin;^  the  winter. 

The  l'i]i,'^<i  soon  lx;camc  (juile  a  rendezvous  for  tlic  three 
hundred  Chukchis  liviii'^  in  the  nei;4h.bourhood,  and  one  team 
of  doL^s  after  another  came  daily  rushiiiL;  throuj^h  the  snow. 

Thi'\'    h.ifl      4;tn;i!i       licvht     >;lr'il(rr>c     rlrrivti      In-     ci\-     In      ton      rlz-nrc 
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shaL;c;y  and  strong;,  but  thin  and  hinu^rr}-.      The  closes  had  to 

lie  waitini;  in    the  snow  on  the  ice  while   their   masters  .sat 

bargaining   under  the    large  awning.     At    every    baking    on 
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ho.ird  s|)<<:i,il  lo.ivcs  were  ni.ulc  fur  tin-  ii;iti\(!  visitors,  wlio 
would  sit  1))' the  liDiir  w.itchiiiL;  IIkj  smith  .sliapiiiL^  the  white 
hot  iron  on  his  anvil.  WonK.n  and  childn  n  were  n•^^'llccl 
with  sircar  and  cakes,  and  all  the  visitors  went  round  and 
lo(jked  alx)ut  just  as  they  liked  on  the  deck,  where  a  ([uantity 
of  articles,  weapons,  and  utiiisils  lay  alxjut.  Not  the  smallest 
trillc  disappeared.  The  Chukchis  were  honest  and  decent 
people,  an<l  the  only  roj^uery  they  jx-rmitted  themselves  was 
to  try  ami  persuade  the  men  of  the  /'<;;'«  that  a  skinned  and 
decapitated  fox  w  as  a  hare.  When  it  ^rew  dusk  the  fur-clad 
Polar  savaj;cs  went  down  the  staircase  of  ice  from  the  deck, 
put  their  teams  in  order,  took  their  seats  in  the  sledj^cs,  aiicl 
set  off  again  over  the  ice  to  their  tents  of  reindeer  skins. 

The  winter  was  stormy  and  severe.  Clouds  of  snow  swept 
over  the  ice,  fine  and  dry  as  flour.  Again  and  again  the  colil 
scene  was  lighted  up  by  the  arcs  of  the  aurora.  In  the 
middle  of  l)ecember  the  planks  in  the  sides  of  the  /Vi^a 
cracked  as  the  ice  pressed  against  her.  If  the  pressure  had 
been  bad,  the  vessel  might  have  been  broken  to  pieces  and 
have  sunk  in  a  few  minutes.  It  would  not  have  been  so 
serious  for  the  crew  as  in  the  case  of  the  I'.rihns  and  Terror, 
for  here  there  were  people  far  and  near.  But  to  ensure  a  safe 
retreat,  the  men  of  the  Vega  carried  to  the  nearest  shore  pro- 
visions, guns,  and  ammunition  to  last  a  hundred  men  for  thirty 
days.  These  things  were  all  stacked  up  into  a  heap  covered 
with  sails  and  oars.  No  watch  was  kept  at  the  depot,  and 
though  the  Chukchis  knew  that  valuable  goods  lay  under  the 
sails,  they  never  touched  a  thing. 

Near  the  Vega  two  holes  were  kept  always  open.  In  one 
the  captain  observed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  ;  the  other 
was  for  water  in  case  of  fire.  A  small  seal  splashed  for  a  long 
time  in  one  of  the  holes  and  came  up  on  to  the  ice  after  fish- 
ing below.  One  day  his  retreat  w\as  cut  off  and  he  was  caught 
and  brought  up  on  deck.  When  fish  bought  from  the  Chuk- 
chis had  been  offered  him  in  vain,  he  was  let  loose  in  the  hole 
again  and  he  never  came  back. 

A  house  of  ice  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  wind  and  weather,  and  a  thermometer  cage  was  set  up  on 
the  coast.  Men  took  turns  to  go  out,  and  each  observer 
remained  six  hours  at  the  ice-house  and  the  cage  to  read  off 

\\-\r*  ^"iri(~»iic   incfrnm/^tit  >i          Ih  nrQC   KifforK'  ni^\A    tri\\x-\cx  out-   xi'V^pti 
'    *■  ** *  */     " o o 

the  temperature  fell  to  -51  ,  but  the  compulsory  walk  was 
beneficial.  One  danger  was  that  a  man  might  lose  his  way 
when  snowstorms  raiicd  in  the  tlark  winter  niirhts,  so  a  line 
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was  stretclu'il  the  whole  way,  supported  011  jiosts  of  ice,  and 
with  this  guide  it  was  impossil>lc  to  <;o  astra)-. 

Then  came  Christmas,  whcu  they  slauj^htcrccl  two  fat  pi^s 
which  had  been  brou^dit  on  ])urposc.  Tlie  imMdle  deck  was 
swept  out,  all  the  litter  was  cleared  aw  a>-,  and  fla<;s  were  huii^ 
round  the  walls  and  ccilin^^  The  Cluikchis  hrou^'ht  willow 
bushes  from  the  valleys  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
and  branches  were  fastened  round  a  trunk  of  driftwood. 
This  was  the  l\x"'^'  Christmas  tree,  and  it  was  decked  with 
strips  of  coloured  paper  ami  small  wax  candles.  Oftkcrs  and 
men  swun^  round  in  merry  ilance  beneath  flaminj;  lanterns 
susjxjndcd  from  the  roof.  Two  hundred  Christmas  boxes 
were  found  packed  on  board,  {lartin^'  {^jfts  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  For  these  lots  were  drawn,  and  many  amus- 
ing surprises  excited  ^^eneral  hilarity.  So  the  p<^)lka  was 
danced  on  the  deck,  while  cold  reigned  outside  and  snow 
whizzed  throuj^h  the  frozen  rigging.  For  supper  there  was 
ham  and  Christmas  ale,  just  as  at  home  in  Sweden.  Old 
well-known  songs  echoed  through  the  saloon,  and  toasts  were 
given  of  king  and  country,  officers  and  men,  and  the  fine  little 
vessel  which  had  carried  our  \'ikings  from  their  home  in  the 
west  to  their  capt  in  the  shore  ice  of  Siberia. 

The  winter  ran  ,  course  and  the  days  lengthened  in  the 
spring.  Cold  and  continual  storms  were  persistent.  Even  a 
Chukchi  dog  can  have  too  much  of  them.  One  day  at  the  end 
of  February  a  Chukchi  who  had  lo-t  his  w  ay  came  on  board, 
carrying  a  dog  by  the  hind  legs.  1  he  man  had  lost  his  way 
on  the  ice,  and  had  slept  out  in  the  coKl  wiih  his  dog.  A 
capital  dinner  was  serve!  for  him  on  the  middle  deck,  and  the 
dog  was  rolled  about  and  pommelletl  till  he  came  to  life  again. 

During  the  spring  the  J'^x^'  explorers  made  several  longer 
or  shorter  excursions  with  dog  sledges  and  visited  all  the  villages 
in  the  country.  Of  course  they  became  the  best  of  friends 
with  the  Chukchis.  The  language  was  the  difficulty  at  first, 
but  somehow  or  other  they  learned  enough  of  it  to  make 
themselves  understood.  Even  the  sailors  struggled  with  the 
Chukchi  vocabulary',  and  tried  to  teach  their  savage  friends 
Swedish.  One  of  the  officers  learned  to  speak  Chukchi 
fluently,  and  compiled  a  dictionary  of  this  peculiar  language. 

Summer  came  on,  but  the  ground  was  not  free  from  ice 
until  Tnly.  The  I't'isd  still  lav  fast  as  in  a  vice.  On  lulv  18 
Nordenskiold  made  ready  for  another  excursion  on  land. 
The  captain  had  long  had  the  engines  ready  and  the  boilers 
cleaned.    Just  as  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  ward-room 
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tlu-y  felt  the  /V;v/  roll  a  littlr.  The  c.q.t.iiii  rushed  up  01 
deck.  '1  he  pack  had  l)n.kLMi  up  and  left  a  free  passa^'c  open 
"  I''ire  under  tin-  boilers  !  "  was  the  order,  and  two  hours  later 
at  lialfpast  three  o'clock,  the  I'l^^d  ^dided  under  steam  an< 
sail  and  a  festoon  of  lla--,  awav  from  the  home  of  thi 
Chukchis. 

I'arther  east  the  sea  was  like  a  mirror  and  free  of  ice 
beneath  the  fo^;.  Walruses  raised  their  shiny  wet  hcad^ 
al)ove  the  water,  in  which  numerous  seals  disported  themseKes, 
With  the  wildest  deli-lu  the  l\i^,i  expedition  sailed  soutii- 
wards  thnnii^h  Hchrin.L(  Strait.  In  the  year  1553  a  darin- 
Kn;^dishman  had  commenced  the  cjuest  of  tlie  iiorth-east 
I)assa^e  and  ha.'  perished  with  all  liis  men,  and  tlurin^^  the 
tollowini;  centuries  numlK-rless  other  expeditions  had'^tried 
to  solve  the  problem,  but  alwa\'s  in  vain  ;  now  it  was  solved 
by  Swedes.  The  vessel  <,rliiled  out  into  the  Tacific  Ocean 
without  a  leak  ;  not  a  mati  had  been  lost  and  not  one  had 
been  seriously  ill.  h  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  most 
brilliant  I'olar  \-oy:v^cs  that  had  ever  been  .ichicved. 

Yokohama  was  the  first  port,  wliere  the  /  ',x"  ^''"•^^  welcomed 
with  immense  jubilation,  and  then  the  homeward  journey  7'ia 
the  Suez  Canal  aiul  Gibraltar  became  a  continuous  triumphal 
procession. 

X.\nsp:n 

From  many  si^ms  arouml  the  northern  cap  of  the  world  a 
young  Norwegian,  Fridtjof  Xansen,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  constant  current  must  How  from  the  ncit^hbourhood  of 
Hehring  Strait  to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

Nansen  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  current.  Others  had 
'^onc  u\y  from  the  Atlantic  side  and  been  driven  back  by  the 
current.  Hewcnild  start  from  the  opposite  side  and  get  the 
help  of  tlie  current.  Others  had  feared  and  avoided  the 
pack-ice.  He  would  make  for  it  and  allow  himself  to  be 
caught  in  it.  Others  had  sailed  in  unsuitable  vessels  w  hich 
liad  been  crushed  like  nut-shells  among  the  floes.  He  would 
build  a  vessel  with  sides  sloping  inwards  which  would  afford 
no  hold  to  the  ice.  The  more  the  ice  pressed  the  more  surely 
would  this  ship  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  water  and  be  borne 
safely  on  the  ice  with  the  current. 

ihc  progies^  uouiil  be  slow,  no  doubt,  but  the  expedition 
would  sec  regions  of  the  world  never  befo'-e  visited,  and  would 
have  opportunities  of  investigating  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the 
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wciithcrand  winds.  ^  To  reach  the  small  point  called  the  North 
I'olc  was  in  Nanscn's  oj)iMion  of  minor  importance. 

Amon<,r  the  many  who  wished  to  <;o  with  him  he  chose 
the  best^  twelve.  The  vessel  wa.-,  christened  the  Fram  (I'late 
XXXIX.),  and  the  captain  was  named  Sverdrup.  He  had 
been  with  Nansen  before  on  an  expedition  when  they  crossed 
the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  from  coast  to  coast.  They  took 
provisions  for  five  years  and  were  cxccllentlv  couippcd. 

The  first  thinL,r  \v.is  to  reach  the  New  Siheri.i  Islands.  Ic, 
those  the  Vc,^,i  h.ul  sh.ou  ii  the  way,  and  the  I-ram  had  only 
to  follow  in  her  track.  Just  to  the  west  of  them  a  course  was 
steered  northwards,  antl  soon  the  vessel  was  set  fast  in  the  ice 
and  was  lifted  satisfactorily  on  to  its  surface  without  the 
smallest  leak.  So  far  everything,'  had  f^one  as  Nansen  antici- 
pated, and  the  experienced  Poiar  vo)-a[,'crs  who  had  declared 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  madness  had  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  not  so  clever  as  they  thoui^dit.  " 

We  have  unfortunately  no  time  to^accompany  the  voya'^crs 
on  their  slow  journey.  They  got  on  well,  and  were  comfort- 
able on  board.  I  he  ice  -groaned  and  cracked  as  usual,  but 
withni  the  heavy  timbers  of  the  Fram  there  was  peace.  The 
ni-ht  came,  \owr^  dark,  and  silent.  Polar  bears  stalked  out- 
side and  were  often  shot.  Before  it  became  quite  dark 
Hansen  tried  the  do^rs  at  drawinjr  sledges.  They  were 
harnessed,  but  when  he  took  his  seat,  off  they  went  in  the 
wildest  career.  They  romped  o\er  blocks  and  holes,  and 
.\ansen  was  thrown  backwards,  but  sat  fast  in  the  sledge  and 
could  not  be  thrown  out.  In  time  the  driving  went  "better, 
and  the  poor,  faithful  animals  had  always  to  go  on  sled'^J 
excursions.  Two  were  seized  by  Polar  bears  and  two  we7e 
bitten  to  death  by  their  comrades.  One  fine  day,  how-ver, 
puppies  came  into  the  world  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  dark- 
ness.     When  they  first  saw  the  sun  they  barked  furiously. 

The  Fram  drifteil  north-west  just  as  Nansen  had  fore- 
seen, passing  over  great  depths  where  the  two  thousand 
fithom  line  did  not  reach  the  bottom.  Christinas  was  kept 
with  a  Norwegian  festival,  and  when  the  eiglitieth  parallel 
was  crossed  a  tremendous  feast  was  held  ;  but  the  return  u{ 
the_  sun  on  February  20  excited  the  -reatcst  delight.  The 
spring  and  summer  passed  without  any  remarkable  events. 
Kennels  were  erected  on  the  ice  out  of  boxes,  and  more 
puppies  came  into  the  world.  Possiblv  these  were  as  much 
astonished  at  the  winter  darkness  as  their  cousins  had  lx;en 
at  seeing  the  sun. 
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Naiiscii    liatl    loii;^    been   jKJiKicriiiL;-    on    a  bold  scheme 

namely,  to  advance  with  dw^  sletlj^es  as  tar  as  possible  to 
the  north  and  then  turn  southwards  to  Franz  Josef  Land. 
The  ship  was  .  leanwhilc  to  ^^o  on  with  the  drift  and  the  usual 
observations  were  to  be  taken  on  board.  Onlv  one  man 
was  to  <^o  with  him,  and  he  chose  Lieutenant  Johanscn.  He 
first  spoke  to  him  about  the  scheme  in  Xovcmbcr,  1S94.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  Hfc  or  death,  so  he  told  Johanscn  to 
take  a  day  or  two  to  think  it  over  before  he  ijave  his  answer. 
But  the  latter  saiil  "  Yes  "  at  once  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tioti.  "  Then  we  will  bct,M"n  our  preparations  to-morrow^"  said 
Nanscn. 

All  the  winter  was  spent  in  them.  They  made  two 
"  kayaks,"  each  to  hold  a  sint^Ic  man,  somewNat  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  the  Eskimos  use  when  they  go  fishing 
or  seal-hunting.  With  a  frame  of  ribs  and  co>-'  -cd  with  saiU 
cloth  these  canoes  weighed  only  thirty  poun^...  They  were 
covered  in  all  over,  and  when  the  boatman  had  taken  his 
scat  in  the  middle  and  made  all  tight  around  him,  seas  might 
sweep  right  over  him  and  the  kayak  without  doing  any 
harm.  A  dog  sledge,  harness,  a  sleeping-bag  for  two,  skis, 
staffs^,  provisions,  oil  cooking-stove— all  was  made  ready. 

The  start  took  place  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  the 
most  terrible  ice  pressure  broke  loose  on  all  sides  threatening 
the  /'>v/w.  Mountains  of  ice-blocks  and  snow  were  thrust 
against  the  vessel,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  buried  under 
them.  The  sea  water  was  forced  up  over  the  ice  and  the 
dogs  were  nearly  drowned  in  their  kennels  and  had  to  be 
rescued  quickly.  Banks  of  ice  were  pushed  against  the 
vessel,  rolled  over  the  bulwarks,  and  weighed  'down  the 
awning  on  the  deck  ;  and  it  was  pitch  dark,  so  that  they 
could  not  find  out  where  tlanger  threatened.  They  had, 
however,  stored  provisions  for  two  hundred  days  in  'a  safe 
place,  n-y  degrees  the  ice  came  to  rest  again  and  the  great 
rampart  was  digged  away. 

Twice  did  Nansen  and  Johanscn  set  out  northwards,  only 
to  come  back  again.  Once  a  sledge  broke,  and  on  the  other 
occasion  tlie  load  was  too  heavy.  On  March  14  the\-  loft 
the  //WW  for  the  last  time  and  directed  their  steps  north- 
ward. They  had  three  sledges  and  twentv-eight  dogs,  but 
thcy^themselvcs  walked  on  skis  and  looked'after  their'teams. 
.\i  ni>t  liK  ice  u,is  level  and  the  pace  was  rapiil,  but  after- 
wards It  became  lumpy  and  uneven,  and  travelling  was  slow, 
as  first  one  sledge  and  then  another  stuck  fast. 
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After  two  marches  the  temperature  fell  to  -  45  ,  and  it  was 
very  cold  in  the  small  silk  tent.  They  were  able  to  inarch 
for  nine  hours,  and  when  the  ice  was  level  it  seemed  as  if  the 
endless  white  plains  might  extend  up  to  the  I'ole.  So  lonj; 
as  they  were  travelling  they  did  not  feel  the  cold,  but  the 
I)erspiration  from  their  tedies  froze  in  their  clothes,  so  that 
they  were  encased  in  ..  hauberk  of  ice  which  cracked  at  every 
step.  Xanscn's  wrists  were  made  sore  by  rubbing  agains't 
his  hard  sleeves,  and  did  not  heal  till  far  on  in  the  summer. 

They  always  looketl  out  for  some  sheltered  crevice  in  the 
ice  to  camp  in.  Johansen  looked  after  the  dogs  and  fed 
them,_  while  Xansen  set  up  the  tent  and  fille'd  the  pot 
with  ice.  The  eveiu'ng  meal  was  the  pleasantest  in  the  day, 
for  then  at  any  rate  they  were  warmed  inside.  After  it  they 
I)acked  themselves  in  their  sleeping  bag,  when  the  ice  on  their 
clothes  melted  and  they  lay  all  night  \as  in  a  cold  compress. 
They  dreamed  of  sledges  and  Jog  R\ams,  an.l  Johansen  would 
call  out  to  the  dogs  in  his  sleep,  urging  them  on.  Then  they 
would  wake  up  again  in  the  bitter  morning,  rouse  up  the  dogs, 
lying  huddled  up  together  and  growling  at  the  cold,  discn' 
tangle  the  trace  lines,  load  the  sledges,  and  off  they  would  fo 
through  the  great  solitude.  '^ 

Only  too  frequently  the  ice  was  unfavourable,  the  sledges 
stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  pushed  over  ridges  and  fissures. 
They  struggle  on  northwards,  however,  and  have  travel  let!  a 
degree  of  latitude.  It  is  tiring  work  to  march  and  crawl  in 
this  way,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  worn  out  that  they 
almost  go  to  sleep  on  their  skis  while  the  dogs  gently  trot 
beside  them.  The  dogs  too  are  tired  of  this  toil,  and  two  of 
them  have  to  be  killed.  They  are  cut  up  and  distributed 
among  their  comrades,  some  of  whom  refuse  to  turn  cannibals. 

When  the  ice  became  still  worse  and  the  cold  white  desert 
looked  like  a  heap  of  stones  as  far  northwards  as  the  ej-e  could 
see,  Xansen  decided  to  turn  back.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  their  way  back  to  the  Fra/^i,  for  several  snowstorms  had 
swept  over  the  ice  obliterating  their  tracks.  The  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  steer  a  course  for  the  group  of  islands  called 
Franz  Josef  Land.  It  was  430  miles  off,  and  the  provisions 
were  coming  to  an  end ;  but  when  the  spring  really  set 
in  they  would  surely  find  game,  and  they  had  for  their  two 
j^uns  a  hiwi'lrcd  and  ei'fb.tv  r:\r^y'.:]'^r-~  •.•-••!?-.  k-.m  -.=-..1  r- 
hundred  and  fifty  with  shot.  The  dogs  had  the  worst  "orit'; 
for  them  it  was  a  real  "  dog's  life  "  up  there.  The  stron'^er 
were  gradually  to  eat  up  the  weaker.  '^ 
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So  tlicy  turned  hack  aiu!  made  Iniv^  marches  o\cr  easy 
ice.  One  day  the)'  saw  a  complete  tree  trunk  stickiiiLj  \\\i 
out  of  the  ice.  What  sini;ukir  fortunes  it  must  have  ex- 
perienced since  it  parted  from  its  root  !  At  tlie  end  of  April 
the  spoor  of  two  foxes  was  seen  in  the  snow.  Was  kind 
near,  or  what  were  these  fellows  doiiif^j  out  here  on  the  ice- 
covered  sea?  Two  days  later  a  dot;  named  Gulen  was 
sacrificed.  He  was  born  on  the  Frniii,  and  tlurin;^  his  short 
life  had  never  seen  anything  but  snow  and  ice  ;  now  he  was 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  and  the  travellers  were  sorry  to  part 
from  the  faithful  soul. 

Open  water,  sunlit  billows  !  How  deli;4htful  to  hear  them 
splash  against  the  cd^'e  of  the  ice !  The  sound  seen^.jd  to 
speak  of  spring  and  summer,  and  to  give  them  a  greeting 
from  the  great  ocean  aiul  the  way  back  home.  More  tracks 
of  foxes  indicated  land,  and  they  looked  out  for  it  tlaily. 
They  did  not  suspect  that  they  had  to  travel  for  three  months 
to  the  nearest  island. 

At   the   beginning  of   Ma;  ly   sixteen   dogs  were   left. 

Now  the  long  summer  day  coi.iinenccd  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  when  the  temi)erature  was  only  twenty  degrees  below 
freezing  point  the)-  suffc'cd  from  heat.  But  the  ice  was  bad, 
and  they  had  to  force  the  slotlges  over  deep  channels  and 
high  hummocks  thrust  up  by  pressure.  After  great  difficulties 
they  staggered  along  on  skis.  The  work  became  heavier 
for  the  dogs  as  fewer  were  left,  but  the  provisions  also 
diminished. 

A  furious  snowstorm  compelled  them  to  remain  in  a  camp. 
There  they  left  one  of  the  sledges,  and  some  broken  skis  were 
offered  to  the  flames  and  made  a  grand  fire.  Six  dogs  could 
still  be  harnessed  to  each  of  the  two  remaining  sledges. 

At  the  end  of  May  they  c.ime  to  an  expanse  of  ice  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  chaiuiels  with  open  water,  which 
blocked  the  way.  Now  animal  life  began  to  appear  with  the 
coming  of  summer.  In  a  large  opening  were  seen  the  grey 
backs  of  narwhals  rolling  over  in  the  dark-blue  water.  A  seal 
or  two  were  seeking  fish,  and  tracks  of  Tol.ir  bears  made  them 
long  for  fresh  meat.  Nansen  often  made  long  excursions  in 
front  to  see  where  the  ice  was  best.  Then  Johansen  remained 
waiting  b)-  the  sledges,  ;Md  if  the  bold  ski-runner  were  long 
awav  lie  began  to  fear  that  an  accident  had  happened.  He 
dared  not  pursue  his  thoughts  to  an  end — he  would  then  be- 
quite  alone. 

June  comes.     The  scream  of  ivory  g  ills  pierces  the  air. 
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The  two  men  icinain  ;i  week  in  a  camp  to  make  their  kayaks 
seaworthy.  They  have  still  bread  tor  (]iiite  a  month.  Only 
six  do;4s  arc  left  ;  when  only  three  remain  they  will  have  to 
harness  themselves  to  the  sledL;es. 

In  a  lari;e  strip  of  open  water  they  shoved  out  the  kayaks, 
fastened  them  toilet  her  with  skis,  and  paddled  them  alon.;  the 
mar:4in  of  the  ice.  On  the  otlier  side  the>-  shot  two  seals  ant! 
three  Polar  bears,  and  therefore  liad  meat  for  a  lonj  time. 
The  last  two  doL;s,  too,  could  cat  their  fill. 

At  last  the  land  they  lonj^ed  for  appeared  to  the  south, 
anil  'hey  hastened  thither,  a  man  and  a  Ao^^  to  each  slcd:4e. 
Oiiccthey  had  ac;ain  to  cross  a  strip  of  open  water  in  kayaks. 
Nansen  was  at  the  cdi;c  of  the  ice  when  lie  heard  Johansen 
call  out,  "  Get  your  i^un."  Nansen  turned  and  saw  that  a  lar;4e 
bear  had  knocked  johansen  down  and  was  sniffini;  at  him 
Nansen  was  about  to  take  up  his  s^un  when  the  ka\'ak  slipped 
out  into  the  water,  and  while  he  was  hauliiiL^  and  pulling  at  it 
he  heard  Johansen  .say  quite  (luietly,  "  Vou  must  loi>k  sharp  if 
you  want  to  be  in  time."  So  at  last  he  i;ot  hold  of  his  gun, 
and  the  bear  received  his  tleath-wound. 

For  five  months  they  had  struggled  over  the  ice,  when  at 
the  beginning  of  August  they  stood  at  the  margin  of  the  ice 
and  hiid  open  water  before  them  off  the  land.  Now  the  se.i 
voyage  was  to  begin,  and  they  had  to  part  with  their  last  two 
dogs.  It  was  a  b-tfer  moment.  Nansen  took  Johanscn's  dog 
and  Johansen  Nanscn's,  and  a  couple  of  bullets  were  the  reward 
of  their  faithfulness. 

Now  they  travelled  more  easily  and  quickly.  The  kayaks 
were  fasteneei  together,  and  with  masts  and  sails  they  skimmeil 
J  ist  unknown  islands.  Heavy  seas  forced  them  to  land  on 
one  of  Ihem.  Just  as  they  drew  up  their  kayaks  a  white  bear 
came  waddling  along,  got  scent  of  them,  and  began  t()  sniff 
akjiig  their  track.  To  our  travellers  his  visit  meant  provisions 
for  a  long  time.  Nansen  and  his  travelling  companion  took 
possession  of  their  new  territory,  wandered  over  the  island,  and 
returned  to  their  dinner  of  bear,  which  did  them  goo('  Next 
day  they  looked  for  a  suitable  dwelling-place.  As  the\-  could 
not  find  a  cave,  they  built  a  small  stone  cabin,  which  they 
roofed  with  >kis  and'  the  silk  tent.  Light  and  wind  came  in 
on  all  sides,  but  it  was  comfortable  enough  and  the  meat  pot 
bubbled  over  a  fire  of  fat. 

Nansen  decided  to  remain  on  this  island  for  the  winter. 
The  islands  the\-  had  hitherto  seen  were  unlike  an  •  of  the 
known  parts  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  ami   Ninscn  did  nut  know 
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exactly  wlicrc  he  was.  It  was  impossible  to  venture  out  on 
the  open  sea  in  the  kaj-aks.  It  was  better  t(j  lay  in  a  supply 
of  food  for  the  winter,  lor  when  darkness  eaine  all  the  <;amc 
wcnild  disappear.  I'irst  of  all  they  must  build  a  comfortable 
hut.  There  was  plenty  of  stone  and  moss,  a  trunk  of  drift- 
wood found  on  the  beach  would  form  a  roof  ridi^c,  and  if  they 
could  onl}-  t;et  hold  of  a  couple  of  walruses,  their  roofini; 
woukl  be  prtni'led. 

A  larL;e  male  walrus  was  lyin^  puffint;  out  in  the  water. 
The  kajaks  were  shoved  out  and  laslied  tot^ether,  and  from 
them  the  colossus  was  bombarded.  lie  dived,  but  came 
u])  under  the  boats,  and  the  whole  contrivance  was  nearly 
capsizetl.  At  last  he  received  his  death -wound,  but  just 
as  Nansen  was  about  to  strike  his  harpoon  into  him  he  sank. 
They  had  better  luck,  however,  with  two  others  which  lay 
bellowin<^  on  the  ice  and  i^radually  went  to  sleep,  unconscious 
that  their  minutes  were  numbered.  Nansen  says  that  it  seemed 
like  murder  to  shoot  them,  antl  that  he  never  fort;ot  their  brown, 
implorint;,  melancholy  eyes  as  they  lay  supj)ortin<^  their 
heads  on  their  tusks  and  couijhinir  up  bUxxi.  Then  the 
threat  brutes  were  flayed,  ami  their  ttesh,  blubber,  and  hides 
carried  into  the  hut.  When  they  brou_t;ht  out  the  sledges  and 
knives,  Xansen  thoui^ht  it  mi<^ht  be  as  well  to  take  the  kayaks 
with  them  also.  And  that  was  fortunate,  for  while  they 
stood  cuttin;4  up  as  in  a  slauLjhter-housc,  a  strong,  biting  land 
wind  sprang  up,  their  ice-floe  parted  from  the  land  ice  and 
drifted  away  from  the  island.  Dark-grc^n  water  and  white 
foaming  surge  yawned  behind  them.  There  was  no  time  to 
think.  They  were  drifting  out  to  sea  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Hut  to  go  back  empty-handed  would  have  been  too  vexatious  ; 
so  they  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a  hide  and  dragged  it  with  some 
lumps  of  blubber  to  the  kayaks.  They  reached  the  land  in 
safety,  dead  tired  after  an  adventurous  row,  and  sought  the 
shelter  of  the  hut. 

In  the  night  came  a  bear  mamma  with  two  large  cubs,  and 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  outside  of  the  hut.  The 
mother  was  shot  and  the  cubs  made  off  to  the  shore,  plunged 
in,  and  swani  out  to  a  sl.ib  of  ice  which  would  just  bear  them, 
and  scrambled  up.  There  they  stood  moaning  and  whining, 
and  wondering  why  their  mother  sta\'cd  so  long  on  shore. 
One  tu.nibled  over  th.c  c<,ii''e  but  climbed  U'l  as'^aiii  on  to  the 
slij^pery  floe  and  the  clean  salt  water  ran  off  his  fur.  They 
drifleil  away  with  the  wind  and  soon  looked  like  two  white 
spots  on  the  almost  black  water.     Nansen  and  Johansen  wanted 
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tlicir  meat,  the  more  lx!caiisc  the  bears  had  torn  am!  maiv^lcd 
all  the  walrus  meat  Wuvj;  outsiilc  the  hut.  The  ka\aks  were 
pushed  out  and  were  soon  on  tlie  tirthcr  siilc  of  tiu-  floe  with 
the  bear  cubs.  The\-  ucrc  chased  into  the  water  and  followed 
all  the  way  to  the  beach,  where  the)'  were  shot. 

ThiiiL^s  now  lx;L;an  to  look  better — three  bears  all  at  once  ! 
Then  the  first  walrus  came  to  the  surface  aL;ain,  ami  while  he 
was  \)c'uv^  skinned  aiiothcr  came  to  look  on  and  !ia<I  to  join 
him.  It  was  dis<^aistini,f  work  to  fla>'  the  luiL^^e  brutes.  l?oth 
the  men  had  their  worn  clothes  smearetl  with  train-oil  and 
blood,  so  that  they  were  soaked  ric^ht  throui,di.  Ivory  and 
^daucous  ^nills,  noisy  and  greedy,  collected  from  far  ami  near 
and  picked  up  all  the  offal.  They  would  soon  fly  south,  the 
.sea  would  be  covered  with  ice,  and  t'.ie  Tolar  nii^ht  would  Ix: 
so  dismal  and  silent. 

It  took  a  week  to  f^ct  the  new  hut  ready.  The  shouUler 
blade  of  a  walrus  fastened  to  a  ski  served  as  spatle.  A  walrus 
tusk  tied  to  a  broken  ski  staff  inade  an  excellent  hoc.  Then 
they  raised  the  walls  of  the  hut,  and  inside  they  duii;  into  the 
ground  and  made  a  sort  of  couch  for  both  of  them,  which  they 
covered  with  bearskin.  After  two  more  walruses  had  been 
shot  they  had  plenty  of  roofing  material,  which  they  laid  over 
the  trunk  of  driftwood.  A  bear  came,  indeed,  antl  pulled  down 
everything,  but  it  cost  him  dear,  and  afterwards  the  roof  was 
strengthened  with  a  weight  of  stones.  To  make  a  draught 
through  the  open  fireplace  they  set  up  on  the  roof  a  chimney 
of  ice.  Then  they  moved  into  the  new  hut,  which  was  to  be 
their  abode  through  the  long  winter. 

On  October  i  5  they  saw  the  sun  for  the  last  time.  The 
bears  vanished,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next  spring.  But 
fo.xes  were  left,  and  they  were  extremely  inquisitive  and 
thievish.  They  stole  their  sail  thread  and  steel  wire,  their 
harpoon  and  line,  and  it  was  quite  imiK)ssible  to  find  the 
stolen  goods  again.  What  they  wanted  with  a  thermometer 
which  lay  outside  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  for  it  mu>t  have  been 
all  the  same  to  the  foxes  how  many  degrees  of  tem}>erature 
there  were  in  their  earths.  All  winter  they  were  up  on  the 
roof  pattering,  growling,  howling,  and  quarrelling.  There  was 
a  pleasant  rattling  up  above,  and  the  two  men  really  would 
not  have  been  without  their  fo.x  comijany. 

- /        "V      ' ^•'-       •'"■J    ■    i"'---vi     .^i-,--.-.  ;)  ,    ;Ol      Llic 

whole  winter  was,  of  course,  one  long  night.  It  was  so  silent 
and  empty,  and  an  oppressive,  .solemn  stillness  reigned  during 
the  calm  night.     Sometimes  the  aurora  blazed  in  a  mysterious 
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crown  in  tlic  sk}-,  ;it  other  tiiiu's  so  dark,  ami  tin;  stars  ^^littrrc-d 
uitli  inconccival)lc  hrilliaiirf.  The  wcathiT,  however,  was 
seldom  cahn.  I'sually  the  wind  howled  round  the  bare  rocks 
lashed  by  millions  of  stf)rms  siiicc  the  earliest  limes,  and  snow 
swished  (jiitsidc  and  built  up  walls  close  around  the  hut. 

The  endlessly  lon;^  ni:;ht  passed  slowly  on.  The  men  ate 
and  slept,  and  walked  up  ami  down  in  the  darkness  to  stretch 
their  limbs.  Then  came  ('hristmas  with  its  oUl  memories. 
Tliey  clean  up,  swccj)  and  brush,  and  take  up  a  foot's  depth 
of  frozen  refuse  from  the  fltx^r  of  the  hut.  They  rummaL,'c  for 
some  of  the  last  i^ood  thin;4s  from  the  J'/aiii,  and  then  Nansen 
lies  listenin;4  and  fancies  he  hears  the  church  bells  at  home. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  winter  nii^ht  cf)mcs  New  Year's  Da>', 
when  it  is  so  coUl  tliat  they  can  only  lie  down  and  sleep,  and 
look  out  of  their  slecpin'^'-bai;  only  to  eat.  Sometimes  thc>- 
do  not  ])ut  out  their  noses  for  twenty  iiours  on  cntl,  but  lie 
doMiiLj  just  like  bears  in  their  lairs. 

On  the  last  ilayof  h'cbruary  the  sun  at  last  appears  ac,^'u■n. 
He  is  heartil)'  welcome,  and  he  is  accomi)anicd  !)>•  some  niorn- 
ini;  bi-.ds,  Little  Auks.  The  two  men  are  friL,diteped  ol  each 
other  when  da)-li:_;ht  shines  on  them,  as  their  liair  and  beards 
have  ;4rown  so  \o\\'^.  They  have  nui  washed  for  a  yeiir  or 
more,  and  arc  as  bl.ick  in  the  face  as  nei^rcjcs.  Xan.scn,  who 
is  usually  extremely  fair,  has  now  jet-black  hair.  They  may 
be  excused  for  not  bathin;j;  at  a  tcnij-erature  of-  40  . 

The  first  bear  has  come.  Here  he  is  scratchin;4  at  the 
hut  ami  wantin;4  to  i;c't  in  ;  there  is  such  a  L;ood  smell  from 
inside.  A  bullet  meets  him  on  the  wa\-.  And  as  he  runs  off 
up  a  steep  .slope  he  i,fels  another,  and  comes  rollini;  down  in 
wikl  bounces  like  a  football.     They  lived  on  him  for  six  weeks. 

While  the  tla\-s  <;rew  lii^hter  they  worked  at  a  new  outfit. 
They  made  trousers  out  of  their  blankets.  Shoes  were 
patched,  rope  was  cut  out  of  walrus  hide,  new  ruinicrs  were 
put  on  tlic  sledi^cs,  the  provisions  were  packed,  and  on  May 
19  they  left  their  cabin  and  marched  farther  .south-we.st. 

Time  after  time  they  had  to  rest  on  account  of  snowstorms. 
They  had  thrown  away  the  tent,  and  instead  they  crept  in 
between  the  slcdi^cs  covered  with  the  sail.  Once  Nan.sen  came 
down  when  on  skis,  and  would  have  been  drowned  if  Johan.scn 
hatl  not  hclpctl  him  u])  in  time.     The  snow  lyin;^  on  this  ice 
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o])en  and  look  for  firm  ice.  The  {provisions  came  to  an  end, 
but  the  sea  swarmed  with  walruses.  Sometimes  the  animals 
were  so   bold  that  Nan.seti   could   go  up  to   them  and   take 
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plioto^raphs.  WIku  .1  fine  brute  had  Ijccu  ^hol  the  cnhers 
still  l.t\-  (]iiict,  ami  only  b\-  hittiiiL,'  thciii  with  their  ali)cnst.)cks 
coulil  the  travellers  t^rct  riii  of  them.  Then  the  animals 
woulil  waddle  off  in  siii;j;le  file  and  phm^^e  head  first  into 
tlic  water,  which  seemed  to  boil  up  around  thein. 

Once  they  had  such  level  ice  and  a  i^^ood  wind  behind  thcin 
that  they  hoisted  sail  on  the  sledges,  stootl  on  skis  in  trout  of 
them  to  steei.aiul  flew  aloiiv;  so  that  tile  snow  was  thrown  up 
around  them. 

Another  time  they  sailed  with  the  kayaks  lashetl  to-ether 
and  went  ashore  on  an  island  to  <^ct  .1  l)etter  view.  The 
ka)ak  raft  was  moored  with  a  walrus  ro])c.  As  thcv  were 
strolling'  round  Johanscn  called  out,  "IIullo,  the  kavaks  arc 
adrift." 

They  ran  down.  The  wind  was  blowinu;-  off  the  l.md. 
Out  on  the  fiortl  all  the>-  possessed  in  the  world  wa^  being 
mercilessly  carried  away.  '^ 

"  Take  my  watch,"  cried  Xanscn,  and  throwin^^  off  a  few 
clothes  he  jumped  into  the  ice-cold  water,  and  swam  after  the 
kayaks,  liut  they  drifted  more  rapidly  than  Nanseu  swam, 
and  the  case  .seemed  iiopeless.  He  felt  his  limbs  ;^rowin<^f 
numb,  but  he  thought  he  mit;iit  as  well  drown  as  swim  back 
v.-ithoul  the  Ixiat.s.  He  struck  out  for  his  life,  Ix-came  tired, 
lay  on  his  back,  went  on  a|^Min,  saw  that  the  distance  was 
lessenini,^  and  put  out  all  his  .stren;4th  for  a  last  spurt.  lie 
wa.-  quite  spent  and  on  the  point  of  sinking  when  he  caught 
hold  of  i,ne  of  the  canoes  and  couUI  hang  on  and  g.ot  his 
breath.  Then  he  heaved  himself  up  into  the  kayak,  and 
rowed  back  shivering,  with  chattering  teeth,  benumbed,  and 
frozen  blue.  When  he  reached  the  l.md  Johansen  put  him  in 
the  sleeping-bag  and  laiti  over  him  everything  he  could  find. 
And  when  he  had  slept  a  few  hours  he  was  as  lively  as  a 
cricket  and  did  justice  to  the  supper. 

Farther  and  farther  south  they  contiiuied  their  daring 
jourr'-y  over  ice  and  waves,  A  walrus  came  uj)  beside 
Nanseu's  canoe,  and  tried  its  solidity  with  his  tusks,  nearly 
taking  kayak  and  oarsman  down  with  him  to  the  salt  depths. 
When  the  animal  went  off,  Nansen  felt  uncomfortably 'c(jld 
and  wet  about  the  legs.  He  rowed  to  the  nearest  ice,  where 
the  kayak  .sank  in  shallow  water  and  all  he  possessed  was  wet 
a:iu  .-.pij.iLu.  1  iicn  iiicy  naii  10  give  liiemseivcs  a  good  rest 
and  repair  all  damages,  while  walruses  grunted  and  snorted 
close  beside  them. 

This  journey  of  Nansen's  is  a  unique  feat  in  the  history  of 
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i'ol.ir  travels.  Of  the  crews  of  llic  F.rchi(s:\\\A  Terroi\A  hundred 
and  thirty-fcnir  men,  not  one  had  e'^caj)ed,  tlioiij^h  the>-  hail 
not  lost  their  vessels  and  lhou;^h  they  lay  t}iiite  close  tf)  a  c(jast 
where  then;  were  human  bcin<^s  antl  ;.;ame.  liut  these  two 
Xcjrwc'rians  had  now  lieKl  out  in  the  Polar  sea  for  fifteen 
months,  and  had  preserved  their  lives  and  limbs  and  were  in 
excellent  condition. 

Their  lunir  ot deliver)-  was  at  hand.  On  June  \J  Xanscn 
asceiulcd  an  ice  hununcjck  and  listened  to  the  com- 
motion made  by  a  whole  multitude  of  birds.  What  now? 
lie  listens  holding  his  breath.  .No,  it  is  imi)ossible  !  Vcs, 
indeed,  that  is  a  doj^'s  bark.  It  must  surely  Ix:  a  bin!  with  a 
peculiar  cr)-.      No,  it  is  a  do;^^  barkin^^ 

He  hurried  back  U->  the  camp.  Johansen  thouf^ht  it 
was  a  mistake,  They  bolted  their  breakfast.  Then  Xansen 
t'astcned  skis  on  his  feet,  took  his  rrun,  field-^lass,  and  alpen- 
stock, and  tlew  swiftly  as  the  wind  over  the  white  snow. 

See,  there  are  the  footi)rints  of  a  doL,^ !  Perhaps  a  fox? 
Xo,  they  wouKl  be  much  smaller.  He  flics  over  the  ice 
towards  the  land.  Xow  he  hears  a  man's  voice.  He  yells 
with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs  and  takes  no  heed  of  holes  and 
lumps  as  he  speeds  aloncj  towards  life,  safet}',  and  home. 

Then  a  dog  runs  up  barking.  Behind  him  comes  a  man. 
Xansen  hurries  to  meet  him,  and  both  wave  their  caps,  W'ho- 
cver  this  traveller  with  the  dog  may  be,  he  has  good  reason 
for  astonishment  at  seeing  a  jet-black  giant  come  jolting  on 
skis  straight  from  the  Xorth  Pole. 

They  meet.     They  put  out  their  hands. 

"  How  do  you  do?"  asks  the  Englishman. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,"  says  Xanscn. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you  here." 

"So  am  I,"  cries  Xanscn. 

The  Englishman  with  the  dog  is  named  Jackson,  ami  has 
been  for  two  years  in  I*"ran/.  Joseph  Laiul  making  sledge 
journeys  antl  explorations.  He  concludes  that  the  black  man 
on  skis  is  some  one  from  the  Fraui,  but  when  he  hears  that  it 
is  Nan.sen  himself  he  is  still  more  astonished  and  agreeably 
surprised. 

The\'  went  to  Jackson's  house,  whither  Johansen  also  was 
fetched.  Both  our  explorers  washed  with  soap  and  brush 
several  times  to  get  oil  the  worst  of  liie  tlirl,  ail  lliat  u.is  not 
firmly  set  and  imbedded  in  their  skins.  They  scrubbed  and 
scraped  and  changed  theii  clothes  from  top  to  toe,  and  at  last 
looked  like  human  bcinirs. 
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Later  in  the  «;timmcr  a  vessel  came  with  supplies  for 
Jackson.  With  this  vessel  N'anscn  and  fohatiscn  sailed  home. 
At  Vardo  they  received  tclcL^rams  from  their  families,  aiul 
their  tlcli^ht  was  imboiinded.  Only  one  thin;^  troiihlcd  them. 
Where  was  the  Fr<itii}  Some  tittle  time  later  Nansen  was 
awakened  at  Hammcrfcst  one  mnrninj:j  by  a  telcj^raph 
messenc^cr.  The  tclc^^ram  he  brour^ht  read  :  "  Frnni  arrived 
in  <Tood  condition.  .MI  well  on  board.  Shall  start  at  once  for 
Troms(».  Welcome  home."  The  sender  of  the  tclcj^'ram  was 
the  captain  of  the  Fnim,  the  brave  and  faithful  Svcnlrup. 
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1  1"  i-^  barely  ;i  lumdrcd  \'c;u"s  since  l''.un>j)c;iii  mariners 
Wc^iui  to  ;ij)i)r()ach  the  coasts  of  the  mysterious  maiiilaiid 
which  extends  aroiuul  the  southern  pole  ol  the  earth.  Ross, 
who  in  I.S31  (ii-^covered  tiie  north  ina^Mietic  pole,  -.lilcd  ten 
years  later  ni  two  ships,  the  /:rt-/>/is  uudihc  /'(Vvv;- (afterwards 
to  become  so  famous  with  I'Vanklinj,  alon^  the  co.ist  of  the 
most  southern  oi  all  seas,  a  sea  which  still  bears  his  name. 
He  discovered  an  active  \oicano,  not  much  less  than 
13,000  feet  hiL;h,  and  named  it  ICrebus,  while  to  another 
extinct  volcano  lie  •j^iwc  the  name  of  Terror.  .And  he  saw  the 
lofty  ice  barrier,  which  in  some  places  is  as  much  as  300 
feet  hi<,di. 

At  a  mnrh  'ater  ti-nc  there  was  <:;rcat  rivalry  amon;^ 
luiropcan  nation^  it;  contribute  to  the  know  letli^e  of  the  world's 
sixth  continent.  In  the  year  1901  an  English  expedition  under 
Claptain  Scott  was  des|)atched  to  the  sea  and  coasts  first 
visited  by  R«>ss.  ("ajjtain  .Scott  made  <^reat  and  important 
discoveries  on  the  coast  of  ti\e  sixth  continent,  ami  advanced 
nearer  to  tlic  South  I'olc  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  One 
of  the  memb(M-s  of  the  expedition  followeti  his  example  some 
j'ears  later.  I  lis  name  is  .Sh.icklelon,  and  his  journey  is 
famous  far  .and  wide. 

Shackleton  resolvt-d  to  advance  from  his  winter  quarters 
as  far  as  possible  towards  the  South  Pole,  and  with  only  three 
other  men  he  set  out  at  the  end  of  October,  irx)8.  His 
slecl^es  were  drawn  by  stron;^,  plumj)  ponies  obtained  from 
Manchuria.  They  were  fed  with  maize,  compressed  fodder, 
and  concentrated  foot!,  but  when  during  the  journey  they  had 
to  be  put  on  short  comnujns  tiiey  ale  u[)  straps,  rope  ends,  and 
one  another's  tails.  The  four  men  hatl  provisions  for  full)' 
three  months. 
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While  the  smoke  rose  from  the  crater  of  Erebus,  Shackleton 
marched  southwards  over  siiow-covcred  ice.  Sometiims  the 
snow  was  soft  and  troublesome,  sometimes  covered  with  a 
hard  crust  hiding  dan^'crous  crevasses  in  the  mass  of  ice.  At 
the  camps  tlic  adventurers  set  up  their  two  tents  ami  crept 
into  their  sleepinLj-ba^'s,  while  the  ponies,  covered  with  horsc- 
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cloths,  stood  and  slept  outside.  Sometimes  tlie\-  had  to 
remain  stationary  for  a  day  or  two  when  snowstorm-;  stopped 
their  progress. 

When  the  sun  w?-  hidden  by  clouds  the  iilnmin.-iflon  was 
i:)erplexing.  \o  shj.  >  xvs  revealed  the  unevenness  of  the  snow- 
field,  all  was  of  the  purest  white,  and  where  the  men  thought 
the>-    were    walking    over    level    ground,    thc\-    inight    quite 
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unexpectedly  come  down  im  Uieir  nosei  ilown  ii  small  slope. 
Once  they  heard  a  thuiiderini^  noise  far  i\va>-  to  the  east.  It 
sounded  like  a  cannon  shot,  but  ])robably  was  only  the 
immense  inland  ice  "calvin;^."  When  tlie  ice  durini;  its 
constant  but  slow  m'nion  towards  the  coast  slides  out  into  tlie 
sea,  it  is  lifted  up  by  the  water  and  is  broken  up  into  \\uv;c, 
he.ivy  blocks  and  icebcr^^s  which  float  about  independent!)'. 
When  these  pieces  break  .iway  the  inland  ice  is  said  to 
"  calve." 

Shackleton  advanced  towards  the  polo  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  miles  a  day.  His  small  party  was  lost  like  small 
specks  in  the  endless  desert  of  ice  and  snow.  Only  to  the 
west  was  visible  a  succession  of  mountain  summits  like  ttnvers 
and  piiuiacles.  The  men  seemed  U)  be  marchini^  towards  a 
white  wall  which  the\'  could  never  reach. 

On  November  31  one  of  the  ponies  was  shot,  and  its  flesh 
was  kept  U)  be;  used  as  food.  The  sledL;e  he  had  tlrawn  was 
set  up  on  end  and  propped  up  as  a  mark  for  the  re-turn 
journey.  Five  days  later  Shackleton  came  to  Scott's  farthest 
south,  and  the  lofty  mountains  with  dark,  steep,  rock)'  flanks 
which  he  afterwards  had  by  the  side  of  his  route  had  never 
before  been  seen  by  man. 

A  couple  of  days  later  a  second  pony  was  shot,  an<l 
shortly  afterwards  a  third,  which  could  l;o  no  farther,  had  to 
be  put  out  of  his  misery.  The  last  pony  secmetl  to  miss  his 
comrades,  but  he  still  struggled  on  with  hi^^  sledge,  while  the 
tour  men  dragged  another. 

The  mountain  range  which  they  had  hitherto  had  on  their 
right  curved  too  much  to  the  cast,  but  foriunately  it  was  cut 
through  by  a  huge  glacier,  the  great  highway  to  the  Pole. 
They  ascended  the  glacier  and  cro-^^ed  a  small  pass  between 
great  pillars  of  granite.  Xow  they  were  surrounded  b)'  loft)' 
mountains.  The  ice  was  intersected  In'  dangerous  crevasses, 
and  only  witn  the  greatest  caution  and  loss  of  time  could  they 
go  round  them.  A  bird  flew  over  their  heads,  probably  a  gull. 
What  could  he  be  looking  f(*r  here  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal 
ice? 

One  day  three  of  the  ex[)Iorers  were  drawing  their  sledge 
while  the  fourth  was  guiding  the  one  drawn  by  the  pon\\ 
Suddenly  they  saw  the  am"mal  disappear,  actuall)'  swallowed 
up  b)'  the  ice.  A  -low  bridge  had  given  way  under  the  weight 
of    the    pon)',  .he   animal    had    fallen    into    a    crevasse 

lOOe)    feet    dee}  v'hen    they    bent    over    the   edge   of    the 

dark  eha-ni   lhc\-      »!>.'  .       t  hear  a  sound  below.      I'ortunately 
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tlio  tiuiil  cioss-piccc  C't  the  s'.ccli;^  h;ul  ciJine  .iua\',  --o  thai  the 
slcil^^c  and  man  were  left  on  the  brink  of  the  chaMU.  It  the 
preci(ju^  provisions  had  <^one  down  witli  tlic  horse  into  the 
bowels  of  the  ice,  Siiackletoii  would  have  been  obli^^ed  to  turn 
back. 

Now  left  without  assistance  in  drai^^ini;  tlic  slcdfjcs,  the>- 
had  to  strui^i^'c  up  the  glacier  between  rocks  and  slates  in 
which  coal  was  iinbecUled.  On  Christmas  1  ;ay  the  temperature 
was  down  to    -  4"  — a  fine  inidsunmier  ! 

At  IcMLjth  the  four  men  had  left  all  mountains  behind,  aiul 
now  a  plateau  country  of  nothin;.;'  but  snow-covered  ice 
stretched  before  them.  Bui  still  the  surface  of  the  ice  rose 
towards  the  heart  nf  the  South  I'olar  continent,  and  the 
singin;4  headaches  from  which  they  suffered  were  a  con- 
sequence of  the  elevation.  A  tlaij  on  a  bamboo  pole  was  set 
up  as  a  landmark. 

On  January  7  and  S,  no*,  they  had  to  lie  still  in  a 
hard  snowstorm,  and  the  t(  nipcrature  fell  to  •  69  .  When  such 
is  the  summer  of  the  South  Pole,  what  must  the  winter  be  like  ? 
January  9  was  the  last  day  on  their  march  southwards. 
Without  loads  or  sledges  they  hurried  i;!i  and  halted  at 
8S    23'  south  laliUidc. 

Thev  were  only  100  miles  from  the  South  Pole  when 
they  had  to  turn  back  tVom  want  of  provisions.  They  might 
have  gone  on  and  might  have  reached  the  Pole,  but  they 
would  never  h.avc  come  back. 

The  height  was  more  than  10,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  antl  before  them,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole,  extended 
a  boundless  flat  plateau  of  inland  ice.  The  Union  Jack  was 
hoisted  and  a  record  of  their  journc)'  deposited  in  a  cylinder. 
Shackleton  cast  a  last  glance  over  the  ice  towards  the  Pole, 
and,  sore  at  heart,  g;ive  the  onler  to  retreat. 

Happily  he  was  able  to  follow  his  trail  back  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  his  winter  quarters,  whence  his  vessel  carried  him 
home  again  in  safety. 
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By   Dr.    SVEN    HEDIN 

TRANS-HIMALAYA 

iJiSCOVKRiKS   AXIJ    AIA-KNTL'RKS    IN    IIBKI 

With   3SS   Illustratidii^  and    1  ( )  Map'^. 
Two  vols.       Svo.       30s.  net. 

F.I'J:.\'/\(:  SV'.!\/).1A'/>.  '•  riie  -icat  .s«c(le  has  ^ivcn  his 
readers  a  rare  ueat.  ..."  record  of  sucli  perilous  journeying  and 
uiulaunled  L-\periments  ,1^  the  wirld  has  lare'v   uitne>^"d." 

S:r  TnoM.\s  Hoi nun  in  the  ll'i'A'/./'.  —  ••  Kor.iil  lovirsof  a  ^nod 
story  of  j^enuin'  travel  and  adventure  it  will  be  a  Mio^t  deli^^hlful  book 
to  read,  and  the  fart  that  it  deals  uitli  the  liitherto  untrodiien  legion 
of  Indian  j,'reat  northern  «ater -parting  will  render  it  tloubly  intere-.tin>;.' 

lVKSr.\f/.\'S  rj-.R  GA/.ET'I'i:.  "It  1-  certainly  a  wonderful 
story  that  Dr.  Hedin  has  to  tell,  and  few  journeys  ha\p  called  fur  more 
resource  and  courat,'e.  .  .  "  work  of  ^reat  value  from  a  geo;^'ra[)hical 
point  of  view,  and  one  uhic:      ;  the  ordinary  reader  is  full  of  intere>t." 


OVERLAP'D  TO  INDIA 

With  308   Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 
Twc  vols.      8vo.      30s.  net. 

TIMES.  —  "The  narrative  .abounds  in  eiuert.imiiient.  ,uui  with  his 
dramatic  faculty,  his  genuine  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  londitions  of 
men,  his  happy  gift  of  humour,  and  his  traine<l  observation,  Dr.  Hedin 
gives  us  a  welcome  and  impressive  ])icture  of  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  a  country  teeming  with  racial  hatreds  .and  religious,  animosities." 

EVEMSG  STANDARD.— -'"'I'hc  chr  'e  of  these  wanderings, 
compiled  by  a  most  skilled  observer,  gifttv.  with  an  inexhaustible 
appetite  for  hard  work,  with  a  graphic  touch  in  narration,  and  an  artist's 
skill  and  delicacy  in  using  the  pencil,  consututes  a  magniticent  .adtlition 
to  the  library  of  travel  as  well  as  to  the  record  of  jxitieiit  endurance  of 
hardships." 

SATCRDAV  REVIEW.  —  '-Di.  Hcdin's  liook  teems  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  topics.  Of  his  photographs  it  i^  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly." 

.MACMILLAN    .AND  CO.    I.th..    LONDON. 
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A  SELECTION  OF 
WORKS  OF  TRAVEL,  SFORT,  Etc, 

ACROSS  AUSTR  \.     H>  Haliavin  Spencer.  C.MA/., 

F  K.S  ,  aiv!  F.  J.  <  ^        IN.      IIIu-li;itc.l.       luu  voN.      .Svo.      2  1 -<.  int. 

iiiE  \dventl;ri-:s  ok  an  klkimiant  htnter. 

I'.y   I  AMIS  Snm.KI  .\\  11.       Il!n^,ll,ltt•ll.      Svo       75.  f>cl.  net. 

SFORT    ON    THK     MI.GIRIS    AND    IN     WVNAAD. 

lly  I-    W    F-  Fi.KK  til  K.      Illu-.ti.itt(i.      Svo.      i2s.net. 
THK     MAN-KATERS    OK    TSAVr),    AND    OTHKR 

i:.\Sr  .\FKIC.\X  .\I)\KNTUKK.S.  liy  I.ieiu.-(  oloiiel  J.  11. 
I'M  I  i.K>>ov,  U.S. (I.  lllu:.ii.ite(l.  With  a  Foreword  by  Fki;i)KkltK 
CoiklKM.V  Sm<"-.  Svo.  7s.  'id.  net.  Clieap  F.dition.  ("■lobe 
Svo.  IS.  net. 
IN  THK  (iRH'  OK  THK  NVIKA.  Kurthcr  Adventures 
m  lintish  East  .Xfrica.  F.y  l.iciit.- Colonel  J.  M.  F.vrTKKsON, 
I)..S.O.       Illustrated.      Svo.      7s.  6d.  net. 

A    HUNTER'S    WANDKRINGS    IN    AKRICA.       Nine 

Years  amongst  the  ( i.inie  of  the  Far  Interior  of  South  .Africa. 
By  Fkkdkrk  K  CoiKp  NKV  Sk.kh  --.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Extra  Crown  8\o.      7s.  6d.  net. 

AKRICAN    NATURE    NOTES    AND    REMINIS- 

CF:N'CF:S.  l^y  Fki.DKKICK  ColkTKNi-.v  .Si-.l.OU.s.  With  a  Fore- 
word by  Thkodokk  RoosiA  l.I.l  and  Illustrations  by  K.  C.M.DWi.i  I.. 
Svo.  I  OS.  net 
THE  OLD  NORTH  TRAIL-  or  Life,  Lei;end.s,  and 
Relij.;ion  of  the  Hlaikfeet  Indians.  Bv  Wai.ikr  .McCl.lNTfiCK. 
lUustrateil.      S\o.       1  5s.  net. 

KORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA,  KROM  SUBALT- 
ERN TO  COMM.ANDER-IN-CHIEF.  By  Field-Marshal  EAki. 
ROHERis,  \'.C.  Illustrated.  Popular  Edition.  E.xtra  Crown 
Svo.      6s.      l.ibrarv  Fldition.       IWo  vols.      Svo.      36s. 

THE    STORY    OK   THE    GUIDES.      By  Colonel  G.  J. 

Yoln<;hI'SBAN'I),    C.B.       Illustrated.      Svo.      7s.    6d.   net.      Cheap 
F'diiion.      Cdobe  Svo.      is.  net. 

KROM  SEA  TO  SEA.    By  Rudyakd  Kipling.    Two  vols. 

Extra  Crown  Svo.      6s.  tach.      /',>ch/  Edition.      Fcap.  8vo.,  Limp 
leather,  5s.  net  :    Blue  tfloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 
WILD   BEASTS   AND  THEIR  WAYS. 
of  F^urope,  .Asia,  .Africa,  America,  from  1845-88. 
\V.  Bakkr.      I^xtra  Crown  Svo.      I2s.  6d. 

TWO    YEARS    BEKORE    THE    MAST. 

Hknkv    Dana,  jun.      With   Illustrations  in  Colour  by  C.  I'eaks. 
F'.tra  Crown  Svo.      8s.  6tl.  net. 
L  ABR.ADOR.   The  Country  and  the  People.    ByWiLFKKDT. 
C.kKNM  Kl.l,  CM. G., and  others.     Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.    6s.6d.net. 
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Reminiscences 
By  Sir  Sa.muei. 

By  Richard 


